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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Ox  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1691,  the  King,  having  been  de- 
tained some  days  by  adverse  winds,  went  on  board  at  Gravesend. 
Four  yachts  had  been  fitted  up  for  him  and  for  his  retinue.  Among 
his  attendants  were  Norfolk,  Ormond,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland, 
Monmouth,  Zulestein,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Two  distinguished 
admirals,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  George  Rooke,  commanded  the  men 
of  war  which  formed  the  convoy.  The  passage  was  tedious  and  dis- 
agreeable. During  many  hours  the  fleet  was  becalmed  oflF  the  Godwin 
Sands ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  that  the  soundings  proved 
the  coast  of  Holland  to  be  near.  The  sea  fog  was  so  thick  that  no 
land  could  be  seen ;  and  it  was  not  thought  safe  for  the  ships  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  the  darkness.  William,  tired  out  by  the  voyage,  and 
impatient  to  be  once  more  in  his  beloved  country,  determined  to  land 
in  an  open  boat.  The  noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  risking  so  valuable  a  life ;  but,  when  they  found  that 
his  mind  was  made  up,  they  insisted  on  sharing  the  danger.  That 
danger  proved  more  serious  than  they  had  expected.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  in  an  hour  the  party  would  be  on  shore.  But  great 
masses  of  floating  ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  skifi*:  the  night 
came  on :  the  fog  grew  thicker :  the  waves  broke  over  the  King  and 
the  courtiers.  Once  the  keel  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and  was  with 
great  difficulty  got  oflF.  The  hardiest  mariners  showed  some  signs  of 
uneasiness.  But  William,  through  the  whole  night,  was  as  composed 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawing-room  at  Kensington.  "  For  shame,*' 
he  said  to  one  of  the  dismayed  sailors :  "  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my 
company  ?"  A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ventured  to  spring  out,  and,  with 
great  difficulty,  swam  and  scrambled  through  breakers,  ice  and  mud, 
to  firm  ground.     Here  he  discharged  a  musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as 

(13) 
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&  sgiuJ  tJiBl  be  WMS  fiafe.  X<me  of  Us  fdknr  paffieskgeffs,  lunreitK,  » 
tlKmglit  jt  prndeaot  to  feUov  lue  exastple.  TWj  kj  toaaii^  a  si^t 
c»f  tke  fisaae  iriikk  be  ba4  Idadkid^  liQ  tbe  first  piik  £^  «of  m 
JajiTtBJj  moTBing  ebowcd  iJiod  t^s»t  tber  wea^e  cloBe  to  tbe  idaad  of 
Croree.  Hke  Kmg  ai^  bis  Lords,  staf  wiib  cold  aiid  ^ofi%3^  iritk 
ieidee.  gJ*dlj  landeKi  to  irana  and  rc«t  themselTes.* 

After  repofimg  eoixfte  boiirs  in  tbe  but  of  a  peasant,  Wsltaa  pio- 
ceeded  to  tbe  Ha^ne.  He  va£  inpatiaitiy  expeetol  tbo^e:  fer, 
tbougb  tbe  flaet  vbkb  bixnigbt  bnn  was  ik^  liable  £roa  tbe  sbore, 
tbe  rojal  salute  bad  been  beard  tbrongb  tbe  unst^  msA  bad  apfsised 
tbe  v^hole  coa^t  of  bis  arriraL  TboasazidB  bad  &ssemliled  91  Hobs- 
l&erdjk  to  ireloome  bim  iritb  zjppla^ise  irbicb  came  from  tbor  bearts 
ziA  irbicb  irent  to  bis  beart.  That  iras  one  of  tbe  few  ifbite  daija 
of  7L  life,  beneficent  indeed  and  glorious,  but  far  from  baj^j.  After 
more  tban  tiro  jeai^  passed  in  a  strange  land,  tbe  exile  bad  again 
set  foot  on  bis  natire  boSL  He  beard  again  tbe  language  af  bis 
nxirsieTj.  He  sav  again  tbe  scenery  and  tbe  arcbitectare  wbicb 
were  inseparablj  afisodated  in  bis  mind  witb  tbe  reooDeetictts 
of  cbUdbood  and  tbe  sacred  feeling  of  borne;  tbe  dreaij  moonds 
of  sand,  sbelk  and  weeds,  on  wbkb  tbe  wares  oi  tbe  German 
Ocean  broke ;  the  interminable  meadows  intersected  by  troicbes ;  tbe 
straight  canals ;  tbe  liDas  bi^bt  witb  paint  and  adorned  witb  q[itaint 
images  and  inscriptions.  He  had  lired  daring  many  weary  months 
among  a  people  who  did  not  lore  him,  who  did  not  understand  him, 
who  could  nerer  forget  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  Those  Engfishmen 
who  senred  him  most  faithfiilly  served  him  without  enthnaasm,  with- 
out personal  attachment,  and  merely  from  a  sense  of  public  doty.  In 
their  hearts  they  were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice  but  b^ween  an 
English  tyrant  and  a  Dutch  delirerer.  AD  was  now  changed.  Wil- 
liam was  among  a  popidation  by  which  he  was  adored,  as  Elisabeth 
had  been  adored  when  she  rode  through  her  army  at  l^bmy,  as 
Charles  the  Second  had  been  adored  when  he  landed  at  Dover.  It  is 
troe  that  the  old  enemies  o(  the  House  of  Orange  had  not  been  inac- 
tive during  the  absence  of  the  Stadtholder.  There  had  been,  not 
indeed  cbmionrs,  bat  matterings  against  him.  He  had,  it  was  said, 
neglected  his  native  land  for  his  new  kingdom.  Whenever  the  dig- 
nity of  the  English  flag,  whenever  the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade 
was  concerned,  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  Hollander.  Bat,  as  soon  as 
bis  well  remembered  face  was  again  seen,  all  jealousy,  all  coldness, 
was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  boor,  not  a  fisherman,  not  an  arti- 
san, in  the  crowds  which  lined  tbe  road  from  Honslaerdyk  to  the 
Hague,  whose  beart  did  not  swell  with  pride  at  the  thought  that  tbe 

*  Relation  de  la  Tojag«  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  eD  HoUande,  enricldc  de  plis- 
ches  tthB  ciiriea5e8, 1692 ;  Wagenaar ;  London  Gaxette,  Jan.  29, 1690-1 ;  BumC,  1. 71. 
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first  minister  of  Holland  had  become  a  great  King,  had  freed  the 
English,  and  had  conquered  the  Irish.  It  would  have  been  madness 
in  William  to  travel  from  Hampton  Court  to  Westminster  without  a 
guard ;  but  in  his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  carbines  to  defend 
him.  "  Do  not  keep  the  people  off;*'  he  cried :  "  let  them  come  close 
to  me :  they  are  all  my  good  friends.*'  He  soon  learned  that  sump- 
tuous preparations  were  making  for  his  entrance  into  the  Hague.  At 
first  he  murmured  and  objected.  He  detested,  he  said,  noise  and  dis- 
play. The  necessary  cost  of  the  war  was  quite  heavy  enough.  He  hoped 
that  his  kind  fellow  townsmen  would  consider  him  as  a  neighbour,  born 
and  bred  among  them,  and  would  not  pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment 
as  to  treat  him  ceremoniously.  But  all  his  expostulations  were  vain. 
The  Hollanders,  simple  and  parsimonious  as  their  ordinary  habits 
were,  had  set  their  hearts  on  giving  their  illustrious  countryman  a 
reception  suited  to  his  dignity  and  to  his  merit ;  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  yield.  On  the  day  of  his  triumph  the  concourse  was 
immense.  All  the  wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province  were 
too  few  for  the  multitude  of  those  who  flocked  to  the  show.  Many 
thousands  came  sliding  or  skating  along  the  frozen  canals  from  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Delft.  At  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  the  great  bell  of  the  Town  House 
gave  the  signal.  Sixteen  hundred  substantial  burghers,  well  armed, 
and  clad  in  the  finest  dresses  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  recesses 
of  their  wardrobes,  kept  order  in  the  crowded  streets.  Balconies  and 
scaffolds,  embowered  in  evergreens  and  hung  with  tapestry,  hid  the 
windows.  The  royal  coach,  escorted  by  an  army  of  halberdiers  and 
running  footmen,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  splendid  equipages, 
passed  under  numerous  arches  rich  with  carving  and  painting,  amidst 
incessant  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  King  our  Stadtholder."  The  front 
of  the  Town  House  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the  marketplace  were  in 
a  blaze  with  brilliant  colours.  Civic  crowns,  trophies,  emblems  of 
arts,  of  sciences,  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture,  appeared  every 
where.  In  one  place  William  saw  portrayed  the  glorious  actions  of 
his  ancestors.  There  was  the  silent  prince,  the  founder  of  the  Bata- 
vian  commonwealth,  passing  the  Mouse  with  his  warriors.  There  was 
the  more  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the  charge  at  Nieuport.  A  little 
further  on,  the  hero  might  retrace  the  eventful  story  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  a  child  at  his  widowed  mother's  knee.  He  was  at  the  altar 
with  Mary's  hand  in  his.  He  was  landing  at  Torbay.  He  was  swim- 
ming through  the  Boyne.  There,  too,  was  a  boat  amidst  the  ice  and 
the  breakers ;  and  above  it  was  most  appropriately  inscribed,  in  the 
majestic  language  of  Rome,  the  saying  of  the  great  Roman,  "  What 
dost  thou  fear  ?  Thou  hast  Caesar  on  board."  The  task  of  furnish- 
ing the  Latin  mottoes  had  been  intrusted  to  two  men,  who,  till  Bent- 
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ley  appeared,  held  the  highest  place  among  the  classical  scholars  of 
that  age.  Spanheim,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Roman  medals  was 
unrivalled,  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  noble  conciseness  of  those 
anciqnt  legends  which  he  had  assiduously  studied ;  and  he  was  assisted 
by  Graevius,  who  then  filled  a  chair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  just  repu- 
tation had  drawn  to  that  University  multitudes  of  students  from  every 
part  of  Protestant  Europe.*  When  the  night  came,  fireworks  were 
exhibited  on  the  great  tank  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Federation.  That  tank  was  now  as  hard  as  marble ;  and  the 
Dutch  boasted  that  nothing  had  ever  been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace 
of  Versailles,  more  brilliant  than  the  effect  produced  by  the  innume- 
rable cascades  of  flame  which  were  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror  of 
ice.f  The  English  Lords  congratulated  their  master  on  his  immense 
popularity.  "Yes,"  said  he;  "but  I  am  not  the  favourite.  The 
shouting  was  nothing  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  Mary  had  been 
with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the  King  attended  a  sitting 
of  the  States  General.  His  last  appearance  among  them  had  been 
on  the  day  on  which  he  embarked  for  England.  He  had  then,  amidst 
the  broken  words  and  loud  weeping  of  those  grave  Senators,  thanked 
them  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched  over  his  child- 
hood, trained  his  young  mind,  and  supported  his  authority  in  his  riper 
years;  and  he  had  solemnly  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their 
care.  He  now  came  back  among  them  the  King  of  three  kingdoms, 
the  head  of  the  greatest  coalition  that  Europe  had  seen  during  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years ;  and  nothing  was  heard  in  the  hall  but  applause 
and  congratulations.^ 

By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague  were  overflowing  with  the 
equipages  and  retinues  of  princes  and  ambassadors  who  came  flocking 
to  the  great  Congress.  First  appeared  the  ambitious  and  ostentatious 
Frederic,  Elector  of  Brandenberg,  who,  a  few  years  later,  took  the 
title  of  King  of  Prussia.    Then  arrived  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria, 

*  The  names  of  these  two  great  scholars  are  associated  in  a  yery  interesting  letter 
of  Bentley  to  Greevius,  dated  April  29,  1698.  "  Sciunt  omnes  qui  me  norunt,  et  si 
Titam  mihi  Deus  O.M.  prorogaverit,  scient  etiam  posted,  ut  te  et  t6¥  waw  Spanhemium, 
geminos  hujus  SBvi  Dioscuros,  lucida  literaram  sidera,  semper  preedicayerim,  semper 
yeneratus  sim." 

f  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Majesty  Britanniqne  en  Hollande,  1692;  London 
Gazette,  Feb.  2,  1690-1 ;  Le  Triomphe  Royal  oh  Ton  yoit  descrits  les  Arcs  de  Tri- 
omphe,  Pyramides,  Tableaux  et  Devises  au  Nombre  de  66,  erigez  k  la  Haye  k  Thon- 
neur  de  Guillaume  Trois,  1692 ;  Le  Camaval  de  la  Haye,  1691.  This  last  work  is  a 
sayage  pasquinade  on  William. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  5,  1690-1 ;  His  Majesty's  Speech  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Proyinces  at  the  Hague,  the  7th  of  February  N.S., 
together  with  the  Answer  of  their  High  and  Mighty  Lordships,  as  both  are  extracted 
out  of  the  Register  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  States  General,  1691. 
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the  Regent  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  a  long  train  of  sovereign  princes,  sprang  from  the 
illustrious  houses  of  Brunswick,  of  Saxony,  of  Holstein,  and  of 
Nassau.  The  Marquess  of  Gastanaga,  Governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  repaired  to  the  assembly  from  the  viceregal  Court  of 
Brussels.  Extraordinary  ministers  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor, 
by  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy-  There  was  scarcely  room  in  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  English  Lords  and  gentlemen  and  the  German  Counts 
and  Barons  whom  curiosity  or  ofEcial  duty  had  brought  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious 
of  nations  was  as  gay  as  Venice  in  the  Carnival.  The  walks  cut 
among  those  noble  limes  and  elms  in  which  the  villa  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange  is  embosomed  were  gay  with  the  plumes,  the  stars,  the  flowing 
wigs,  the  embroidered  coats  and  the  gold  hilted  swords  of  gallants 
from  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  With  the  nobles  were  mingled 
sharpers  not  less  gorgeously  attired  than  they.  At  night  the  hazard 
tables  were  thronged ;  and  the  theatre  was  filled  to  the  roof.  Princely 
banquets  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  The  meats  were 
served  in  gold ;  and,  according  to  that  old  Teutonic  fashion  with  which 
Shakspeare  had  made  his  countrymen  familiar,  as  often  as  any  of  the 
great  princes  proposed  a  health,  the  kettle  drums  and  trumpets  sounded. 
Some  English  lords,  particularly  Devonshire,  gave  entertainments 
which  vied  with  those  of  Sovereigns.  It  was  remarked  that  the  Ger- 
man potentates,  though  generally  disposed  to  be  litigious  and  puncti- 
lious about  etiquette,  associated,  on  this  occasion,  in  an  unceremonious 
manner,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  passion  for  genealogical 
and  heraldic  controversy.  The  taste  for  wine,  which  was  then  charac- 
teristic of  their  nation,  they  had  not  forgotten.  At  the  table  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  much  mirth  was  caused  by  the  gravity  of  the 
statesmen  of  Holland,  who,  sober  themselves,  confuted  out  of  Grotius 
and  Puffendorf  the  nonsense  stuttered  by  the  tipsy  nobles  of  the  Em- 
pire. One  of  those  nobles  swallowed  so  many  bumpers  that  he  tum- 
bled into  the  turf  fire,  and  was  not  pulled  out  till  his  fine  velvet  suit 
had  been  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  business  was  not  neglected.  A 
formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  at  which  William  presided. 
In  a  short  and  dignified  speech,  which  was  speedily  circulated  through- 
out Europe,  he  set  forth  the  necessity  of  firm  union  and  strenuous 
exertion.  The  profound  respect  with  which  he  was  heard  by  that 
splendid  assembly  caused  bitter  mortification  to  his  enemies  both  in 

*  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Majesty  Britanniqne  en  HoUande ;  Burnet,  ii.  72 ; 
London  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  19,  28,  1690-1;  M^moires  da  Comto  de  Dohna;  Wmiam 
Fuller*8  Memoirs. 
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England  and  in  France.  The  German  potentates  were  bitterly  reviled 
for  yielding  precedence  to  an  upstart.  Indeed  the  most  illustrious 
among  them  paid  to  him  such  marks  of  deference  as  they  would 
scarcely  have  deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled  with 
the  crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at  his  table  behalved  as  respectfully 
as  any  English  lord  in  waiting.  In  one  caricature  the  allied  princes 
were  represented  as  muzzled  bears,  some  with  crowns,  some  with  caps 
of  state.  William  had  them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  ^teaching  them  to 
dance.  In  another  caricature,  he  appeared  taking  his  ease  in  an  arm 
chair,  with  his  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  while  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  uncovered,  occupied  small 
stools  on  the  right  and  left :  the  crowd  of  Landgraves  and  Sovereign 
dukes  stood  at  humble  distance ;  and  Gastanaga,  the  unworthy  suc- 
cessor of  Alva,  awaited  the  orders  of  the  heretic  tyrant  on  bended 
knee.* 

It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  before  the  beginning  of 
summer,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  would  be  in  the  field 
against  France.t  The  contingent  which  each  of  the  allied  powers 
was  to  furnish  was  made  known.  Matters  about  which  it  would  have 
been  inexpedient  to  put  forth  any  declaration  were  privately  discussed 
by  the  King  of  England  with  his  allies.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
every  other  important  occasion  during  his  reign,  he  was  his  own  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs.  It  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  form  that 
he  should  be  attended  by  a  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Nottingham  had 
therefore  followed  him  to  Holland.  But  Nottingham,  though,  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  internal  government  of  England,  he  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  his  master's  confidence,  knew  little  more  about  the 
business  of  the  Congress  than  what  he  saw  in  the  Gazettes. 

This  mode  of  transacting  business  would  now  be  thought  most  un- 
constitutional ;  and  many  writers,  applying  the  standard  of  their  own 
age  to  the  transactions  of  a  former  age,  have  severely  blamed  William 
for  acting  without  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  his  ministers  for 
submitting  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  transactions  which  deeply  con- 
cerned the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Yet 
surely  the  presumption  is  that  what  the  most  honest  and  honourable 
men  of  both  parties,  Nottingham,  for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and 
Somers  among  the  Whigs,  not  only  did,  but  avowed,  cannot  have  been 
altogether  inexcusable ;  and  a  very  sufficient  excuse  will  without  diffi- 
culty be  found. 

*  Wagenaar,  Ixii. ;  Le  Carnayal  de  la  Haje,  Man  1691 ;  Le  Tabouret  dea  Eleoteun, 
April  1691 ;  C^r^monlal  de  oe  qui  a'est  pasad  &  la  Hi^e  entre  le  Roi  Guillanme  et  lea 
Eleoteurs  de  BaTi^re  et  de  Brandeboorg.  This  last  tract  is  a  MS.  presented  to  the 
British  Moseum  hj  George  IV. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  1690-1. 
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The  doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  responsible  is  doubtless  as 
old  as  any  part  of  our  constitution.  The  doctrine  that  his  ministers 
are  responsible  is  also  of  immemorial  antiquity.  That  where  there 
is  no  responsibility  there  can  be  no  trustworthy  security  against  mal- 
administration, is  a  doctrine  which,  in  our  age  and  country,  few  peo- 
ple will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  From  these  three  propositions  it 
plainly  follows  that  the  administration  is  likely  to  be  best  conducted 
when  the  Sovereign  performs  no  public  act  without  the  concurrence 
and  instrumentality  of  a  minister.  This  argument  is  perfectly  sound. 
But  we  must  remember  that  arguments  are  constructed  in  one  way, 
and  governments  in  another.  In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot  admits  the 
premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion.  But  in  practice,  we 
see  that  great  and  enlightened  communities  often  persist,  generation 
after  generation,  in  asserting  principles,  and  refusing  to  act  upon 
those  principles.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  polity  that 
ever  existed  has  exactly  corresponded  to  the  pure  idea  of  that  polity. 
According  to  the  pure  idea  of  constitutional  royalty,  the  prince  reigns 
and  does  not  govern;  and  constitutional  royalty,  as.it  now  exists  in 
England,  comes  nearer  than  in  any  other  country  to  the  pure  idea. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  imagine  that  our  princes  merely 
reign  and  never  govern.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  both  Whigs 
and  Tories  thought  it,  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  first 
magistrate  to  govern.  All  parties  agreed  in  blaming  Charles  the 
Second  for  not  being  his  own  Prime  Minister :  all  parties  agreed  in 
praising  James  for  being  his  own  Lord  High  Admiral ;  and  all  par- 
ties thought  it  natural  and  reasonable  that  William  should  be  his  own 
Foreign  Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of  those  who 
have  censured  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiations  of  that  time 
were  conducted  are  scarcely  consistent  with  themselves.  For,  while 
they  blame  William  for  being  his  own  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  Hague,  they  praise  him  for  being  his  own  Commander  in 
Chief  in  Ireland.  Yet  where  is  the  distinction  in  principle  be- 
tween the  two  c^es  ?  Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to 
prove  that  he  violated  the  constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole  autho- 
rity, he  made  compacts  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, will  equally  prove  that  he  violated  the  constitution,  when, 
by  his  own  sole  authority,  he  ordered  one  column  to  plunge  into  the 
water  at  Oldbridge  and  another  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Slane.  If  the 
constitution  gave  him  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  State,  the 
constitution  gave  him  also  the  direction  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  State.  On  what  principle  then  can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  exercise  the  former  power  without  consulting  any  body, 
but  that  he  was  bound  to  exercise  the  latter  power  in  conformity 
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with  the  advice  of  a  minister?  Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in 
diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  country  than  an  error 
in  strategy  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  blunder 
which  William  might  have  made  at  the  Hague  could  have  been  more 
injurious  to  the  public  interests  than  a  defeat  at  the  Boyne.  Or  will 
it  be  said  that  there  was  greater  reason  for  placing  confidence  in  his 
military  than  in  his  diplomatic  skill?  Surely  not.  In  war  he 
showed  some  great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities :  but,  as  a  tacti- 
cian, he  did  not  rank  high ;  and  of  his  many  campaigns  only  two 
were  decidedly  successful.  .In  the  talents  of  a  negotiator,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  Of  the  interests  and  the 
tempers  of  the  continental  courts  he  know  more  than  all  his  Privy 
Council  together.  Some  of  his  ministers  were  doubtless  men  of 
great  ability,  excellent  orators  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  versed  in 
our  insular  politics.  But,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  Caer- 
marthen  and  Nottingham  would  have  been  found  as  far  inferior  to 
him  as  he  would  have  been  found  inferior  to  them  in  a  parliamentary 
debate  on  a  question  purely  English.  The  coalition  against  France 
was  his  work.  He  alone  had  joined  together  the  parts  of  that  great 
whole ;  and  he  alone  could  keep  them  together.  If  he  had  trusted 
that  vast  and  complicated  machine  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, it  would  instantly  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

Some  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which  none  of  his  subjects 
would  have  ventured  to  do.  Pope  Alexander  was  really,  though  not 
in  name,  one  of  the  allies :  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  have 
him  for  a  friend ;  and  yet  such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  nation 
that  an  English  minister  might  well  shrink  from  having  any  dealings, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Vatican.  The  Secretaries  of  State  were 
glad  to  leave  a  matter  so  delicate  and  so  full  of  risk  to  their  master, 
and  to  be  able  to  protest  with  truth  that  not  a  line  to  which  the  most 
intolerant  Protestant  could  object  had  ever  gone  out  of  their  offices. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  William  ever  forgot  that  his 
especial,  his  hereditary,  mission  was  to  protect  the  Reformed  Faith. 
His  influence  with  Roman  Catholic  princes  was  constantly  and  strenu- 
ously exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their  Protestant  subjects.  In  the 
spring  of  1691,  the  Waldensian  shepherds,  long  and  cruelly  perse- 
cuted, and  weary  of  their  lives,  were  surprised  by  glad  tidings. 
Those  who  had  been  in  prison  for  heresy  returned  to  their  homes. 
Childrefliy  who  had  been  taken  from  their  parents  to  be  educated  by 
priests,  were  sent  back.  Congregations,  which  had  hitherto  met  only 
by  stealtk  and  with  extreme  peril,  now  worshipped  God  without  ' 
molestation  in  the  face  of  day.  Those  simple  mountaineers  probably 
never  knew  that  their  fate  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Hague,  and  that  they  owed  the  happiness  of  their  firesides  and  the 
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security  of  their  humble  temples  to  the  ascendency  which  William 
exercised  over  the  Duke  of  Savoy,* 

No  coalition  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memory  has  had 
an  abler  chief  than  William.  But  even  William  often  contended  in 
vain  against  those  vices  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  coali- 
tions. No  undertaking  which  requires  the  hearty  and  long  continued 
co-operation  of  many  independent  states  is  likely  to  prosper. 
Jealousies  inevitably  spring  up.  Disputes  engender  disputes.  Every 
confederate  is  tempted  to  throw  on  others  some  part  of  the  burden 
which  he  ought  himself  to  bear.  Scarcely  one  honestly  furnishes  the 
promised  contingent.  Scarcely  one  exactly  observes  the  appointed 
day.  But  perhaps  no  coalition  that  ever  existed  was  in  such  con- 
stant danger  of  dissolution  as  the  coalition  which  William  had  with 
infinite  difficulty  formed.  The  long  list  of  potentates,  •who  met  in 
person  or  by  their  representatives  at  the  Hague,  looked  well  in  the 
Gazettes.  The  crowd  of  princely  equipages,  attended  by  many- 
coloured  guards  and  lacqueys,  looked  well  among  the  lime  trees  of 
the  Voorhout.  But  the  very  circumstances  which  made  the  Congress 
more  splendid  than  other  congresses  made  the  league  weaker  than 
other  leagues.  The  more  numerous  the  allies,  the  more  numerous 
were  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  alliance.  It  was  impossible 
that  twenty  governments,  divided  by  quarrels  about  precedence, 
quarrels  about  territory,  quarrels  about  trade,  quarrels  about  religion, 
could  long  act  together  in  perfect  harmony.  That  they  acted  toge- 
ther during  several  years  in  imperfect  harmony  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
wisdom,  patience,  and  firmness  of  William. 

The  situation  of  his  great  enemy  was  very  different.  The  resources 
of  the  French  monarchy,  though  certainly  not  equal  to  those  of 
England,  Holland,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Empire  of  Germany 
united,  were  yet  very  formidable :  they  were  all  collected  in  a  central 
position :  they  were  all  under  the  absolute  direction  of  a  single  mind. 
Lewis  could  do  with  two  words  what  William  could  hardly  bring 
about  by  two  months  of  negotiation  at  Berlin,  Munich,  Brussels, 
Turin,  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was  found  equal  in  effective 
strength  to  all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her.  For  in 
the  political,  as  in  the  natural  world,  there  may  be  an  equality  of 
momentum  between  unequal  bodies,  when  the  body  which  is  inferior 
in  weight  is  superior  in  velocity. 

This  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  the  princes  and  ambas- 
sadors who    had    been    assembled   at  the   Hague   separated;    and 

♦  The  tecret  article  by  whidh  the  Dnke  of  Sayoy  bound  himself  to  grant  toleration 
to  the  Waldenses  is  in  Dumont^s  collection.    It  was  signed  Feb.  8,  1C91. 
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scarcely  had  they  separated  when  all  their  plans  were  disconcerted 
by  a  bold  and  skilful  move  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  likely  to 
produce  a  great  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  Europe.  That  effect  he 
determined  to  counteract  by  striking  a  sudden  and  terrible  blow. 
While  his  enemies  were  settling  how  many  troops  each  of  them  should 
furnish,  he  ordered  numerous  divisions  of  his  army  to  march  from 
widely  distant  points  towards  Mons,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  most  important,  of  the  fortresses  which  protected  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  His  purpose  was  discovered  only  when  it  was  all  but 
accomplished.  William,  who  had  retired  for  a  few  days  to  Loo, 
learned,  with  surprise  and  extreme  vexation,  that  cavalry,  infantry, 
artillery,  bridges  of  boats,  were  fast  approaching  the  fated  city  by 
many  converging  routes.  A  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  brought 
together.  All  the  implements  of  war  had  been  largely  provided  by 
Louvois,  the  first  of  living  administrators.  The  command  was 
entrusted  to  Luxemburg,  the  first  of  living  generals.  The  scientific 
operations  were  directed  by  Vauban,  the  first  of  living  engineers. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  kindle  emulation  through 
all  the  ranks  of  a  gallant  and  loyal  army,  the  magnificent  King  him- 
self had  set  out  from  Versailles  for  the  camp.  Yet  William  had  still 
some  faint  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  raise  the  siege.  He  flew 
to  the  Hague,  put  all  the  forces  of  the  States  General  in  motion,  and 
sent  pressing  messages  to  the  German  Princes.  Within  three  weeks 
after  he  had  received  the  first  hint  of  the  danger,  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  besieged  city,  at  the  head  of  near  fifty  thousand 
troops  of  different  nations.  To  attack  a  superior  force  commanded 
by  such  a  captain  as  Luxemburg  was  a  bold,  almost  a  desperate, 
enterprise.  Yet  William  was  so  sensible  that  the  loss  of  Mons  would 
be  an  almost  irreparable  disaster  and  disgrace  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  run  the  hazard.  He  was  convinced  that  the  event  of  the 
siege  would  determine  the  policy  of  the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen.  Those  Courts  had  lately  seemed  inclined  to  join  the 
coalition.  If  Mons  fell,  they  would  certainly  remain  neutral ;  they 
might  possibly  become  hostile.  "  The  risk,'*  he  wrote  to  Heinsius, 
"  is  great ;  yet  I  am  not  without  hope.  I  will  do  what  can  be  done. 
The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  On  the  very  day  on  which  this 
letter  was  written  Mons  fell.  The  siege  had  been  vigorously  pressed. 
Lewis  himself,  though  suffering  from  the  gout,  had  set  the  example 
of  strenuous  exertion.  His  household  troops,  the  finest  body  of 
soldiers  in  Europe,  had,  under  his  eye,  surpassed  themselves.  The 
young  nobles  of  his  court  had  tried  to  attract  his  notice  by  exposing 
themselves  to  the  hottest  fire  with  the  same  gay  alacrity  with  which 
they  were  wont  to  exhibit  their  graceful  figures  at  his  balls.     His 
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mounded  soldiers  were  charmed  by  the  benignant  courtesy  with  which 
he  walked  among  their  pallets,  assisted  while  wounds  were  dressed  by 
the  hospital  surgeons,  and  breakfasted  on  a  porringer  of  the  hospital 
broth.  While  all  was  obedience  and  enthusiasm  among  the  besiegers, 
all  was  disunion  and  dismay  among  the  besieged.  The  duty  of  the 
French  lines  was  so  well  performed  that  no  messenger  sent  by  William 
was  able  to  cross  them.  The  garrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was 
close  at  hand.  The  burghers  were  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  those 
horrible  calamities  which  befall  cities  taken  by  storm.  Showers  of 
shells  and  redhot  bullets  were  falling  in  the  streets.  The  town  was 
on  fire  in  ten  places  at  once.  l!he  peaceful  inhabitants  derived  an 
unwonted  courage  from  the  excess  of  their  fear,  and  rose  on  the 
soldiers.  Thenceforth  resistance  was  impossible ;  and  a  capitulation 
was  concluded.  The  armies  then  retired  into  quarters.  Military 
operations  were  suspended  during  some  weeks:  Lewis  returned  in 
triumph  to  Versailles;  and  William  paid  a  short  visit  to  England, 
where  his  presence  was  much  needed.* 

He  found  the  ministers  still  employed  in  tracing  out  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  plot  which  had  been  discovered  just  before  his  departure. 
Early  in  January,  Preston,  Ashton  and  Elliot  had  been  arraigned  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  They  claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  chal- 
lenges. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  try  them  separately.  The 
audience  was  numerous  and  splendid.  Many  peers  were  present. 
The  Lord  President  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  attended  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  papers  produced  in  Court  were  the  same 
which  Billop  had  brought  to  Whitehall.  A  considerable  number  of 
Judges  appeared  on  the  bench ;  and  Holt  presided.  A  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  has  come  down  to  us,  and  well  deserves  to  be  at- 
tentively studied,  and  to  be  compared  with  the  reports  of  other  trials 
which  had  not  long  before  taken  place  under  the  same  roof.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  tribunal  had  undergone  in  a  few  months  a  change 
80  complete  that  it  might  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  ages. 
Twelve  years  earlier,  unhappy  Roman  Catholics,  accused  of  wicked- 
ness which  had  never  entered  into  their  thoughts,  had  stood  in  that 
dock.  The  witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  repeated  their  hideous 
fictions  amidst  the  applauding  hums  of  the  audienco.  The  judges 
had  shared,  or  had  pretended  to  share,  the  stupid  credulity  and  the 

*  London  Oaictte  from  March  26  to  April  13,  1691 ;  Monthly  Mercuries  of  March 
tad  April ;  William's  Letters  to  Heinsius  of  March  18  and  29,  April  7,  9;  Dangeau'i 
Memoirs ;  The  Siege  of  Mons,  «  tragi-comedj,  1691.  In  this  drama  the  clergy,  who 
are  in  the  interest  of  France,  persaade  the  burghers  to  deliyer  up  the  town.  This 
treason  calls  forth  an  indignant  exclamation : 

"  Oh  priestcraft,  shopcraft,  how  do  ye  effeminate 
The  minds  of  men !" 
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savage  passions  of  the  populace,  had  exchanged  smiles  and  compli- 
ments with  the  perjured  informers,  had  roared  down  the  arguments 
feebly  stammered  forth  bj  the  prisoners,  and  had  not  been  ashamed, 
in  passing  the  sentence  of  death,  to  make  ribald  jests  on  purgatory 
and  the  mass.  As  soon  as  the  butchery  of  Papists  was  over,  the 
butchery  of  Whigs  had  commenced;  and  the  judges  had  applied 
themselves  to  their  new  work  with  even  more  than  their  old  bar- 
barity. To  these  scandals  the  Revolution  had  put  an  end.  Who- 
ever, after  perusing  the  trials  of  Ireland  and  Pickering,  of  Grovo 
and  Berry,  of  Sidney,  Cornish  and  Alice  Lisle,  turns  to  the  trials  of 
Preston  and  Ashton,  will  be  astonished  by  the  contrast.  The  Solici- 
tor General,  Somers,  conducted  the  prosecutions  with  a  moderation 
and  humanity  of  which  his  predecessors  had  left  him  no  example. 
"  I  did  never  think,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  the  part  of  any  who  were 
of  counsel  for  the  King  in  cases  of  this  nature  to  aggravate  the 
crime  of  the  prisoners,  or  to  put  false  colours  on  the  evidence."  * 
Holt's  conduct  was  faultless.  Pollexfen,  an  older  man  than  Holt  or 
Somers,  retained  a  little, — and  a  little  was  too  much, — of  the  tone 
of  that  bad  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  But,  though  he  once 
or  twice  forgot  the  austere^decorum  of  his  place,  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  any  violation  of  substantial  justice.  The  prisoners  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  fairness  and  gentleness  with 
which  they  were  treated.  "  I  would  not  mislead  the  jury,  I'll  assure 
you,"  said  Holt  to  Preston,  "nor  do  Your  Lordship  any  manner  of 
injury  in  the  world."  "  No,  my  Lord  ;**  said  Preston ;  "  I  see  it  well 
enough  that  Your  Lordship  would  not."  "Whatever  my  fate  may 
be,"  said  Ashton,  "  I  cannot  but  own  that  I  have  had  a  fair  trial  for 
my  life." 

The  culprits  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  the  Solicitor 
General  or  by  the  impartiality  of  the  Court :  for  the  evidence  was  irre- 
sistible. The  meaning  of  the  papers  seized  by  Billop  was  was  so 
plain  that  the  dullest  juryman  could  not  misunderstand  it.  Of  those 
papers  part  was  fully  proved  to  be  in  Preston's  handwriting.  Part 
was  in  Ashton's  handwriting :  but  this  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
had  not  the  means  of  proving.  They  therefore  rested  the  case  against 
Ashton  on  the  indisputable  facts  that  the  treasonable  packet  had 
been  found  in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  had  used  language  which  was 

'**'  Trial  of  Preston  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.  A  person  who  was  present 
gives  the  following  account  of  Somers's  opening  speech :  "  In  the  opening  the  oTidenee^ 
there  was  no  affected  exaggeration  of  matters,  nor  ostentation  of  a  putid  eloquence* 
one  after  another,  as  in  former  trials,  like  so  many  geese  cackling  in  a  row.  Here  was 
nothing  besides  fair  matter  of  fact,  or  natural  and  just  reflections  from  thence  arising." 
The  pamphlet  from  which  I  quote  these  words  is  entitled.  An  Account  of  the  late 
horrid  CoDspiracy  bj  a  Person  who  was  present  at  the  Trials,  1C91. 
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qnite  unintelligible  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  contents.* 

Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Ashton  was  speedily  executed.  He  might  have  saved  his  life  by 
making  disclosures.  But  though  he  declared  that,  if  he  were  spared, 
he  would  always  be  a  faithful  subject  of  Their  Majesties,  he  was  fully 
resolved  not  to  give  up  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  In  this  reso- 
lution he  was  encouraged  by  the  nonjuring  divines  who  attended 
him  in  his  cell.  It  was  probably  by  their  influence  that  he  was 
induced  to  deliver  to  the  Sheriffs  on  the  scaffold  a  declaration  w^hich 
he  had  transcribed  and  signed,  but  had  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  com- 
posed or  attentively  considered.  In  this  paper  he  was  made  to  com- 
plain of  the  unfairness  of  a  trial  which  he  had  himself  in  public 
acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  fair.  He  was  also  made  to 
aver,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  found  upon  him.  Unfortunately  his  declaration,  when 
inspected,  proved  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting  with  one  of  the  most 
important  of  those  papers.     He  died  with  manly  fortitude. f 

Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial.  The  evidence  against  him  was  not 
quite  so  clear  as  that  on  which  liis  associates  had  been  convicted ; 
and  he  was  not  worth  the  anger  of  the  government.  The  fate  of 
Preston  was  long  in  suspense.  The  Jacobites  affected  to  be  confident 
that  the  government  would  not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.  He  was,  they 
said,  a  favourite  at  Versailles,  and  his  death  would  be  followed  by  a 
terrible  retaliation.  They  scattered  about  the  streets  of  London  papers 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that,  if  any  harm  befell  him,  Mountjoy,  and 
all  the  other  Englishmen  of  quality  who  were  prisoners  in  France, 
would  be  broken  on  the  wheel.f  These  absurd  threats  would  not 
have  deferred  the  execution  one  day.  But  those  who  had  Preston  in 
their  power  were  not  unwilling  to  spare  him  on  certain  conditions. 
He  was  privy  to  all  the  counsels  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  could 
furnish  information  of  the  highest  value.  He  was  informed  that 
his  fate  depended  on  himself.  The  struggle  was  long  and  severe. 
Pride,  conscience,  party  spirit,  were  on  one  side ;  the  intense  love  of 
life  on  the  other.  He  went  during  a  time  irresolutely  to  and  fro. 
He  listened  to  his  brother  Jacobites;  and  his  courage  rose.  He 
listened  to  the  agents  of  the  government ;  and  his  heart  sank  within 
him.     In  an  evening  when  he  had  dined  and  drunk  his  claret,  he 

♦  State  Trials. 

t  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Asbton,  at  bis  execution,  to  Sir  Francis  Child,  Sberiflf  of 
I^mdon ;  Answer  to  tbe  Paper  deliyered  by  Mr.  Ashton.  The  Answer  was  written  by 
Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Burnet,  ii.  70 :  Letter  from 
Bishop  Lloyd  to  Dodwell,  in  the  second  Tolume  of  Gutoh's  Collectanea  Curiosa. 

X  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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foared  nothing.  He  would  die  like  a  man,  rather  than  save  his  neck 
by  an  act  of  baseness.  But  his  temper  was  very  different  when  he 
woke  the  next  morning,  when  the  courage  which  he  had  drawn  from 
wine  and  company  had  evaporated,  when  he  was  alone  with  the  iron 
grates  and  stone  walls,  and  when  the  thought  of  the  block,  the  axe 
and  the  sawdust  rose  in  his  mind.  During  some  time  he  regularly 
wrote  a  confession  every  forenoon  when  he  was  sober,  and  burned  it 
every  night  when  he  was  merry.*  His  nonjuring  friends  formed  a 
plan  for  bringing  Bancroft  to  visit  the  Tower,  in  the  hope,  doubtless, 
that  the  exhortations  of  so  great  a  prelate  and  so  great  a  saint  would 
confirm  the  wavering  virtue  of  the  prisoner,  f  Whether  this  plan 
would  have  been  successful  may  be  doubted :  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect :  the  fatal  hour  drew  near ;  and  the  fortitude  of  Preston  gave 
way.  He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  named  Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  and  William  Penn,  as  his  accomplices.  He  added  a 
long  list  of  persons  against  whom  he  could  not  himself  give  evidence, 
but  who,  if  he  could  trust  to  Penn's  assurances,  were  friendly  to 
King  James.  Among  these  persons  were  Devonshire  and  Dorset.^ 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  either  of  these  great 
noblemen  ever  had  any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint  Qer- 
mains.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  accuse  Penn  of  deliberate 
falsehood.  He  was  credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  shared  in  the  vexation  with  which  their 
party  had  observed  the  leaning  of  William  towards  the  Tories ;  and 
they  had  probably  expressed  that  vexation  unguardedly.  So  weak  a 
man  as  Penn,  wishing  to  find  Jacobites  every  where,  and  prone  to 
believe  whatever  he  wished,  might  easily  put  an  erroneous  construc- 
tion on  invectives  such  as  the  haughty  and  irritable  Devonshire  was 
but  too  ready  to  utter,  and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in  moments  of  spleen, 
dropped  but  too  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  keenwitted  Dorset.  Caer- 
marthen,  a  Tory,  and  a  Tory  who  had  been  mercilessly  persecuted 
by  the  Whigs,  was  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  this  idle  hearsay. 
But  he  received  no  encouragement  from  his  master,  who,  of  all  the 
great  politicians  mentioned  in  history,  was  the  least  prone  to  sus- 
picion. When  William  returned  to  England,  Preston  was  brought 
before  him,  and  was  commanded  to  repeat  the  confession  which  had 
already  been  made  to  the  ministers.  The  King  stood  behind  the 
Lord  President's  chair  and  listened  gravely  while  Clarendon,  Dart- 
mouth, Turner  and  Penn  were  named.  But  as  soon  as  the  prisoner, 
passing  from  what  he  could  himself  testify,  began  to  repeat  the  stories 
which  Penn  had  told  him,  William  touched  Caermarthen  on  the 

*  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary ;  Burnet  ii.  71. 

f  Letter  of  Collier  aud  Cook  to  Saucroft  amoDg  the  Tanner  MSS. 

I  Caermarthea  to  William,  February  8,  1690-1 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  448. 
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shoulder  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  we  have  had  too  much  of  this.'**  This 
judicious  magnanimity  had  its  proper  reward.  Devonshire  and  Dor- 
set became  from  that  day  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  the 
master  who,  in  spite  of  calumny  for  which  their  own  indiscretion  had 
perhaps  furnished  some  ground,  had  continued  to  repose  confidence 
in  their  loyalty.f 

Even  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal  were  generally  treated 
with  great  lenity.  Clarendon  lay  in  the  Tower  about  six  months. 
His  guilt  was  fully  established ;  and  a  party  among  the  Whigs  called 
loudly  and  importunately  for  his  head.  But  he  was  saved  by  the  pa- 
thetic entreaties  of  his  brother  Rochester,  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
humane  and  generous  Burnet,  and  by  Mary's  respect  for  the  memory 
of  her  mother.  The  prisoner's  confinement  was  not  strict.  He  was 
allowed  to  entertain  his  friends  at  dinner.  When  at  length  his  health 
began  to  suffer  from  restraint,  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  country 
under  the  care  of  a  warder :  the  warder  was  soon  removed ;  and  Cla- 
rendon was  informed  that,  while  he  led  a  quiet  rural  life,  he  should 
not  be  molested.^ 

The  treason  of  Dartmouth  was  of  no  common  dye.  He  was  an 
English  seaman ;  and  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  betraying  Portsmouth 
to  the  French,  and  had  offered  to  take  the  command  of  a  French 
squadron  against  his  country.  It  was  a  serious  aggravation  of  his 
guilt  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  very  first  persons  who  took  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  He  was  artested  and  brought  to  the 
Council  Chamber.  A  narrative  of  what  passed  there,  written  by  him- 
self, has  been  preserved.  In  that  narrative  he  admits  that  he  was 
treated  with  great  courtesy  and  delicacy.  He  vehemently  asserted 
his  innocence.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  corresponded  with 
Saint  Germains,  that  he  was  no  favourite  there,  and  that  Mary  of 
Modena  in  particular  owed  him  a  grudge.  "  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  an  Englishman.  I  always,  when  the  interest  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  was  strongest  here,  shunned  the  French,  both  men  and  women. 
I  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  rather  than  see  Portsmouth  in 
the  power  of  foreigners.     I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that  King 

*  That  this  accotmt  of  what  passed  is  true  in  substance  is  sufiBoiontly  proTed  by  the 
Life  of  James,  ii.  448.  I  haye  taken  one  or  two  slight  circumstances  from  Dalrymple, 
who,  I  belieye,  took  them  from  papery,  now  irrecoTerablj  lost,  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  Scotch  CoUege  at  Paris. 

f  The  success  of  William's  "  seeming  clemency"  is  admitted  by  the  compiler  of  the 
life  of  James.  The  Prince  of  Orange's  method,  it  is  acknowledged,  "  succeeded  so 
well  that,  whatever  sentiments  those  Lords  which  Mr.  Penn  had  named  might  have  had 
at  that  time,  they  proved  in  effect  most  bitter  enemies  to  His  Majesty's  cause  after- 
wards."—ii.  448. 

I  See  his  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Mar.  25,  April  22,  July  11,  1C91 ;  Burnet,  ii.  71 ; 
Letters  of  Rochester  to  Burnet,  March  21  and  April  2,  169L 
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Lewis  will  conquer  us  merely  for  the  benefit  of  King  James.  I  am 
certain  that  nothing  can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some  foolish 
talk  over  a  bottle."  His  protestations  seem  to  have  produced  some 
effect ;  for  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  remain  in  the  gentle  custody 
of  the  Black  Rod.  On  further  inquiry,  however,  it  was  determined 
to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  After  a  confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he 
died  of  apoplexy :  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  complete  his  disgrace 
by  offering  his  sword  to  the  new  government,  and  by  expressing  in 
fervent  language  his  hope  that  he  might,  by  the  goodness  of  God  and 
of  Their  Majesties,  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much  he  hated 
the  French.* 

Turner  ran  no  serious  risk :  for  the  government  was  most  unwilling 
to  send  to  the  scaffold  one  of  the  Seven  who  had  signed  the  memorable 
petition.  A  warrant  was  however  issued  for  his  apprehension ;  and 
his  friends  had  little  hope  that  he  would  escape :  for  his  nose  was 
such  as  none  who  had  seen  it  could  forget ;  and  it  was  to  little  purpose 
that  he  put  on  a  flowing  wig  and  that  he  suffered  his  beard  to  grow. 
The  pursuit  was  probably  not  very  hot :  for,  after  skulking  a  few 
weeks  in  England,  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Channel,  and  remained 
some  time  in  France.f     /      » 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  Penn;  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the 
messengers.  It  chanced  that,  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  sent  in 
search  of  him,  he  was  attending  a  remarkable  ceremony  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  home.  An  event  had  taken  place  which  a  historian, 
whose  object  is  to  record  the  real  life  of  a  nation,  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed.  While  London  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  a  plot  had 
been  discovered,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers, 
died. 

More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Fox  had  begun  to  see 
visions  and  to  cast  out  dcvils.J  He  was  then  a  youth  of  pure  morals 
and  grave  deportment,  with  a  perverse  temper,  with  the  education  of 
a  labouring  man,  and  with  an  intellect  in  the  most  unhappy  of  all 
states,  that  is  to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and  not  suffi- 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  443,  450 ;  Legge  Papers  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  71 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  4  and  18^  1690-91 ;  Letter  from  Tomer  to 
Sancroft,  Jan.  19,  1690-91 ;  Letter  from  Bancroft  to  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  April  2,  1692. 
These  two  letters  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  are  printed  in  the 
Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman.  Turner's  escape  to  France  is  mentioned  in  Narcissas  Lnt- 
treirs  Diary  for  February  1690.  See  also  a  Dialogne  between  the  Bishop  of  £ly  and 
his  Conscience,  16th  February  1690-91.  The  dialogue  is  intermpted  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets.     The  Bishop  hears  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  cries  out, 

**  Come,  brother  Pen,  *tis  time  we  both  were  gone." 

X  For  a  specimen  of  his  visions,  see  his  Journal,  page  18 ;  for  his  casting  out  of 
devils,  page  26.     I  quote  the  folio  edition  of  1765. 
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ciently  disordered  for  Bedlam.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  were  such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  in  the  strongest 
form  the  constitutioniJ  diseases  of  his  mind.  At  the  time  when  his 
faculties  were  ripening,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastery,  and  were,  in  every  corner  of  the 
realm,  refuting  and  reviling  each  other.  He  wandered  from  congre- 
gation to  congregation  :  he  heard  priests  harangue  against  Puritans : 
he  heard  Puritans  harangue  against  priests ;  and  he  in  vain  applied 
for  spiritual  direction  and  consolation  to  doctors  of  both  parties.  One 
jolly  old  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  communion  told  him  to  smoke 
tobacco  and  sing  psalms :  another  advised  him  to  go  and  lose  some 
blood.*  The  young  inquirer  turned  in  disgust  from  these  advisers  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  found  them  also  blind  guides.f  After  some  time 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  human  being  was  competent  to 
instruct  him  in  divine  things,  and  that  the  truth  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  direct  inspiration  from  heaven.  He  argued  that,  as 
the  division  of  languages  began  at  Babel,  and  as  the  persecutors  of 
Christ  put  on  the  cross  an  inscription  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  more  especially  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  must  be  useless  to  a  Christian  minister.;);  Indeed, 
he  was  so  far  from  knowing  many  languages,  that  he  knew  none ; 
nor  can  the  most  corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be  more  unintelli- 
gible to  the  unlearned  than  his  English  often  is  to  the  most  acute 
and  attentive  reader.§      One   of  the  precious   truths  which  were 

*  Joanial,  page  4. 

f  Joarnal,  page  7. 

X  **  What  they  know,  they  know  naturally,  who  tarn  from  the  command  and  err  from 
the  spirit,  whose  firuit  withers,  who  saith  that  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latine  is  the  ori- 
ginal :  before  BabeU  was,  the  earth  was  of  one  language;  and  Nimrod'tbe  cunning 
hunter,  before  the  Lord,  which  came  out  of  cursed  Ham's  stock,  the  original  and 
builder  of  Babell,  whom  God  confounded  with  many  languages,  and  this  they  say  is 
the  original  who  erred  from  the  spirit  and  command;  and  Pilate  had  his  original 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latine,  which  crucified  Christ  and  set  OTer  him." — A  message 
from  the  Lord  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  G.  Fox,  1654.  The  same  argument 
will  be  found  in  the  Journals,  but  has  been  put  by  the  editor  into  a  little  better  English. 
**  Dost  thou  think  to  make  ministers  of  Christ  by  these  natural  confused  languages 
which  sprung  from  Babell,  are  admired  in  Babylon,  and  set  atop  of  Christ,  the  Life, 
by  a  persecutor?" — Page  64. 

{  His  Journal,  before  it  was  published,  was  rerised  by  men  of  more  sense  and  know- 
ledge than  himself,  and  therefore,  absurd  as  it  is,  gives  us  no  notion  of  his  genuine 
style.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen.  It  is  the  exordium  of  one  of  his  manifestoes. 
'*  Them  which  the  world  who  are  without  the  fear  of  God  calls  Quakers  in  scorn  do 
deny  aH  opinions,  and  they  do  deny  all  conceivings,  and  they  do  deny  all  sects,  and 
they  do  deny  all  imaginations,  and  notions,  and  judgments  which  riseth  out  of  the  will 
and  the  thoughts,  and  do  deny  witchcraft  and  all  oaths,  and  the  world  and  the  works 
of  it,  and  their  worships  and  their  customs  with  the  light,  and  do  deny  false  ways  and 
false  worships,  seducers  and  deoeirers  which  are  now  seen  to  be  in  the  world  with  the 
light,  and  with  it  they  are  condemned,  which  light  leadeth  to  peace  and  life  from  death, 
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divinely  revealed  to  this  new  apostle  was,  that  it  was  falsehood  and 
adulation  to  use  the  second  person  plural  instead  of  the  second  person 
singular.  Another  was,  that  to  talk  of  the  month  of  March  was  to 
worship  the  bloodthirsty  god  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of  Monday  waa 
to  pay  idolatrous  homage  to  the  moon.  To  say  Good  morning  or 
Good  evening  was  highly  reprehensible,  for  those  phrases  evidently 
imported  that  God  had  made  bad  days  and  bad  nights.*  A  Christian 
was  bound  to  face  death  itself  rather  than  touch  his  hat  to  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  When  Fox  was  challenged  to  produce  any 
Scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma,  he  cited  the  passage  in  which  it 
is  written  that  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego  were  thrown  into 
the  fiery  furnace  with  their  hats  on ;  and,  if  his  own  narrative  may  be 
trusted,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  was  altogether  unable  to 
answer  this  argument  except  by  crying  out,  "  Take  him  away, 
gaoler. '*t  Fox  insisted  much  on  the  not  less  weighty  argument  that 
the  Turks  never  show  their  bare  heads  to  their  superiors;  and  he 
asked,  with  great  animation,  whether  those  who  bore  the  noble  name 
of  Christians  ought  not  to  surpass  Turks  in  virtue.^  Bowing  he 
strictly  prohibited,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  efiect  of 
Satanical  influence ;  for,  as  he  observed,  the  woman  in  the  Gospel, 
while  she  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity,  was  bowed  together,  and  ceased  to 
bow  as  soon  as  Divine  power  had  liberated  her  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Evil  One.§  His  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  Passages,  which  had  been,  in  the  apprehension  of  all 
the  readers  of  the  Gospels  during  sixteen  centuries,  figurative,  he 
construed  literally.  Passages,  which  no  human  being  before  him  had 
ever  understood  in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense,  he  construed  figu- 
ratively. Thus,  from  those  rhetorical  expressions  in  which  the  duty 
of  patience  under  injuries  is  enjoined  he  deduced  the  doctrine  that 
selfdefence  against  pirates  a£d  assassins  is  unlawful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plain  commands  to  baptize  with  water,  and  to  partake  of 

which  now  thoasands  do  witness  the  new  teacher  Christ,  him  by  whom  the  world  was 
made,  who  raigns  among  the  children  o'f  light,  and  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
living  God,  doth  let  them  see  and  know  the  chaff  fh)m  the  wheat,  and  doth  see  that 
which  roust  be  shaken  with  that  which  cannot  be  shaken  nor  moTed,  w]^at  gives  to  see 
that  which  is  shaken  and  moved,  such  as  live  in  the  notions,  opinions,  conceivings,  and 
thoughts  and  fancies,  these  be  all  shaken  and  comes  to  be  on  heaps,  which  thej  who 
witness  those  things  before  mentioned  shaken  and  removed  walks  in  peace  not  seen  and 
discerned  by  them  who  walks  in  those  things  unremoved  and  not  shaken." — A  Warning 
to  the  World  that  are  Groping  in  the  Dark,  by  G.  Fox,  1665. 

*  See  the  piece  entitled.  Concerning  Good  morrow  and  Good  even,  the  World's  Cus- 
toms, but  by  the  Light  which  into  the  World  is  come  by  it  mode  manifest  to  all  who  be 
in  the  Darkness,  by  G.  Fox,  1657. 

f  Journal,  page  166. 

}  Epistle  from  Harlingen,  11th  of  6th  month,  1677. 

I  Of  Bowings,  by  G.  Fox,  1657. 
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bread  and  wine  in  commemoration  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  he 
pronounced  to  be  allegorical.  He  long  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
teaching  this  strange  theology,  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  his 
paroxysms  of  fanatical  excitement,  forcing  his  way  into  churches, 
which  he  nicknamed  steeple  houses,  interrupting  prayers  and  sermons 
with  clamour  and  scurrility,*  and  pestering  rectors  and  justices  with 
epistles  much  resembling  burlesques  of  those  sublime  odes  in  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the  calamities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre.f 
He  soon  acquired  great  notoriety  by  these  feats.  His  strange  face, 
his  strange  chant,  his  immovable  hat  and  his  leather  breeches  were 
known  all  over  the  country;  and  he  boasts  that,  as  soon  as  the 
rumour  was  head,  "The  Man  in  Leather  Breeches  is  coming,"  terror 
seized  hypocritical  professors,  and  hireling  priests  made  haste  to  get 
out  of  his  way4  He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  and  set  in  the  stocks, 
sometimes  justly,  for  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  congregations, 
and  sometimes  unjustly,  for  merely  talking  nonsense.  He  soon 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  disciples,  some  of  whom  went  beyond 
himself  in  absurdity.  He  has  told  us  that  one  of  his  friends  walked 
naked  through  Skipton  declaring  the  truth,  §  and  that  another  was 
divinely  moved  to  go  naked  during  several  years  to  marketplaces,  and 
to  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  clergymen.||  Fox  complains  bitterly 
that  these  pious  acts,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  requited 
by  an  untoward  generation  with  hooting,  pelting,  coachwhipping  and 
horsewhipping.  But,  th^gh  he  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  sufferers, 
he  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengths.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  was 
impelled  to  strip  himself  partially.  Thus  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and 
walked  barefoot  through  Lichfield,  crying, "  Woe  to  the  bloody  city.'*T[ 
Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  appear 
before  the  public  without  that  decent  garment  from  which  his  popular 
appellation  was  derived. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  George  Fox  simply  by  looking  at  his 
own  actions  and  writings,  we  shall  see  no  reason  for  placing  him, 
morally  or  intellectually,  above  Ludowick  Muggleton  or  Joanna 
Southcote.  But  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  rank  the  sect  which  re- 
gards him  as  its  founder  with  the  Muggletonians  or  the  Southcotians. 
It  chanced  that  among  the  thousands  whom  his  enthusiasm  infected 

*  See,  for  example,  the  Journal,  pages  24,  2C,  and  51. 

f  See,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to  Sawkey,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  Journal, 
page  86 ;  the  Epistle  to  William  Lampitt,  a  clergyman,  which  begins,  **  The  word  of 
the  Lord  to  thee,  oh  Lampitt,"  page  80 ;  and  the  Epistle  to  another  clergyman  whom 
he  calls  Priest  Tatham,  page  92. 

{  Journal,  page  65. 

{  Ibid,  page  800. 

g  Ibid,  page  828. 

f  Ibid,  page  48. 
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were  a  few  persons  whose  abilities  and  attainments  were  of  a  very 
different  order  from  his  own.  Robert  JBarclay  was  a  man  of  consi- 
derable parts  and  learning.  William  Penn,  though  inferior  to  Bar- 
clay in  both  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar.  That  such  men  should  have  become  the  followers  of  George 
Fox  ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remembers  what  quick, 
vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellects  were  in  our  own  time  duped 
by  the  unknown  tongues.  The  truth  is  that  no  powers  of  mind  con- 
stitute a  security  against  errors  of  this  description.  Touching  God 
and  His  ways  with  man,  the  highest  human  faculties  can  discover 
little  more  than  the  meanest.  In  theology  the  interval  is  small  in- 
deed between  Aristotle  and  a  child,  between  Archimedes  and  a  naked 
savage.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  wise  men,  weary  of  inves- 
tigation, tormented  by  uncertainty,  longing  to  believe  something, 
and  yet  seeing  objections  to  every  thing,  should  submit  themselves 
absolutely  to  teachers  who,  with  firm  and  undoubting  faith,  lay  claim 
to  a  supernatural  commission.  Thus  we  frequently  see  inquisitive 
and  restless  spirits  take  refuge  from  their  own  skepticism  in  the 
bosom  of  a  church  which  pretends  to  infallibility,  and,  after  question- 
ing the  existence  of  a  Deity,  bring  themselves  to  worship  a  wafer. 
And  thus  it  was  that  Fox  made  some  converts  to  whom  he  was  im- 
measurably inferior  in  every  thing  except  the  energy  of'  his  convic- 
tions. By  these  converts  his  rude  doctrines  were  polished  into  a 
form  somewhat  less  shocking  to  good  sense  and  good  taste.  No  pro^ 
position  which  he  had  laid  down  was  retracted.  No  indecent  or  ridi- 
culous act  which  he  had  done  or  approved  was  condemned :  but  what 
was  most  grossly  absurd  in  his  theories  and  practices  was  softened 
down,  or  at  least  not  obtruded  on  the  public:  whatever  could  be 
made  to  appear  specious  was  s^t  in  the  fairest  light :  his  gibberish 
was  translated  into  English:  meanings  which  he  would  have  been 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  were  put  on  his  phrases ;  and  his  system, 
so  much  improved  that  he  would  not  have  known  it  again,  was  de- 
fended by  numerous  citations  from  Pagan  philosophers  and  Christian 
fathers  whose  names   he  had  never  heard.*     Still,  however,  those 

*  •*  Especially  of  late,"  says  Leslie,  the  keenest  of  aU  the  enemies  of  the  sect,  "  some 
of  them  have  made  nearer  advances  towards  Christianity  than  ever  before ;  and  among 
them  the  ingenions  Mr.  Penn  has  of  late  refined  some  of  their  gross  notions,  and 
brought  them  into  some  form,  and  has  made  them  speak  sense  and  English,  of  both 
which  George  Fox,  their  first  and  great  apostle,  was  totally  ignorant  ....  They 
endeavour  all  they  can  to  make  it  appear  that  their  doctrine  was  uniform  from  tho 
beginning,  and  that  there  has  been  no  alteration ;  and  therefore  they  take  upon  them 
to  defend  all  the  writings  of  George  Fox,  and  others  of  the  first  Quakers,  and  turn  and 
wind  them  to  make  them  (but  it  is  impossible)  agree  with  what  they  teach  now  at  this 
day."  (The  Snake  in  the  Grass,  8d  ed.  1698,  Introduction.)  Leslie  was  always  more 
civil  to  his  brother  Jacobite  Penn  than  to  any  other  Quaker.     Penn  himself  saya  of  Uia 
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who  had  remodelled  his  theology  continued  to  profess,  and  doubtless 
to  feel,  profound  reverence  for  him ;  and  his  crazy  epistles  were  to 
the  last  received  and  read  with  respect  in  Quaker  meetings  all  over 
the  country.  His  death  produced  a  sensation  which  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  disciples.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  a  great  multi- 
tude assembled  round  the  meeting  house  in  Gracechurch  Street. 
Thence  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  burial  ground  of  the  sect  near 
Bunhill  Fields.  Several  orators  addressed  the  crowd  which  filled  the 
cemetery.  Penn  was  conspicuous  among  those  disciples  who  com- 
mitted the  venerable  corpse  to  the  earth.  The  ceremony  had 
scarcely  been  finished  when  he  learned  that  warrants  were  out 
against  him.  He  instantly  took  flight,  and  remained  many  months 
concealed  from  the  public  eye.* 

A  short  time  after  his  disappearance,  Sidney  received  from  him  a 
strange  communication.  Penn  begged  for  an  interview,  but  insisted 
on  a  promise  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  return  unmolested  to  his 
hiding  place.  Sidney  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment on  these  terms.  Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous,  and  spoke 
at  length  in  his  own  defence.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  faithful 
subject  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  that,  if  he  knew  of 
any  design  against  them,  he  would  discover  it.  Departing  from  his 
Yea  and  Nay,  he  protested,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  knew 
of  no  plot,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  plot,  unless 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French  government  might  be  called 
plots.  Sidney,  amazed  probably  by  hearing  a  person,  who  had  such 
an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he  would  not  use  the  common  forms  of 
civility,  and  such  an  abhorrence  of  oaths  that  he  would  not  kiss  the 
book  in  a  court  of  justice,  tell  something  very  like  a  lie,  and  confirm 
it  by  something  very  like  an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were  really  no 
plot,  the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been  found  on  Ashton  were 
to  be  explained.  This  question  Penn  evaded.  "If,**  he  said,  "I 
could  only  see  the  King,  I  would  confess  every  thing  to  him  freely  • 

master,  "  As  abruptly  and  brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences  would  fall  from  him 
aboat  diTine  things,  it  is  well  known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many  fairer  declara- 
tions.*' That  is  to  say,  George  Fox  talked  nonsense,  and  some  of  his  friends  para- 
phrased it  into  sense. 

*  In  the  Life  of  Penn  which  is  prefixed  to  his  works,  we  are  told  that  the  warrants 
were  issued  on  the  16th  of  January,  1690-1,  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  backed 
by  the  oath  of  William  Fuller,  who  is  truly  designated  as  a  wretch,  a  cheat  and  an 
impostor ;  and  this  story  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Clarkson.  It  is,  however,  certainly  false. 
Caermarthen,  writing  to  William  on  the  8d  of  February,  says  that  there  was  then  only 
one  witness  against  Penn,  and  that  Preston  was  that  one  witness.  It  is  therefore 
•▼ident  that  Fuller  was  not  the  informer  on  whose  oath  the  warrant  against  Penn  was 
imued.  In  fact  Fuller  appears,  from  his  Life  of  himself,  to  have  been  then  at  the 
Hague.  When  Nottingham  wrote  to  William  on  the  26th  of  June,  another  witness  had 
oome  forward. 

VoIm  IV.— « 
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I  would  tell  him  much  that  it  would  be  important  for  him  to  know. 
It  is  only  in  that  way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  him.  A  witness  for 
the  Crown  I  cannot  be :  for  my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to  be 
sworn."  He  assured  Sidney  that  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
government  were  the  discontented  Whigs.  "  The  Jacobites  are  not 
dangerous.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  has  common  under- 
standing. Some  persons  who  came  over  from  Holland  with  the  King 
are  much  more  to  be  dreaded."  It  does  not  appear  that  Penn  men- 
tioned any  names.  He  was  suffered  to  depart  in  safety.  No  active 
search  was  made  for  him.  He  lay  hid  in  London  during  some  months, 
and  then  stole  down  to  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to 
France.  After  about  three  years  of  wandering  and  lurking  he,  by 
the  mediation  of  some  eminent  men,  who  overlooked  his  faults  for  the 
sake  of  his  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the  government,  and 
again  ventured  to  resume  his  ministrations.  The  return  which  he 
made  for  the  lenity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  does  not  much 
raise  his  character.  Scarcely  had  he  again  begun  to  harangue  in 
public  about  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  when  he  sent  a  message  ear- 
nestly exhorting  James  to  make  an  immediate  descent  on  England 
with  thirty  thousand  men.* 

Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston  was  decided.  After 
several  respites,  the  government,  convinced  that,  though  he  had  told 
much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a  day  for  his  execution,  and  ordered 
the  sheriffs  to  have  the  machinery  of  death  in  readiness,  f  But  he 
was  again  respited,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  obtained  a  par- 
don, which,  however,  extended  only  to  his  life,  and  left  his  property 
subject  to  all  the  consequences  of  his  attainder.  As  soon  as  he  was 
set  at  liberty  he  gave  new  cause  of  offence  and  suspicion,  and  was 
again  arrested,  examined  and  sent  to  prison.|  At  length  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  pursued  by  the  hisses  and  curses  of  both  parties,  to 

*  Sidney  to  William,  Feb.  27, 1690-91.  The  letter  is  In  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part 
II.  book  yi.  NarciasaB  Luttrell,  in  bis  IMary  for  September  1691,  mentions  Penn's 
escape  ftrom  Sboreham  to  France.  On  the  5th  of  December  1698  Narcissus  made  the 
following  entry :  '*  William  Penn  the  Quaker,  having  for  some  time  absconded,  and 
having  compromised  the  matters  against  him,  appears  now  in  public,  and,  on  Friday 
last,  held  forth  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  Saint  Martin's."  On  December  18  (28), 
1698,  was  drawn  up  at  Saint  Germain's  under  M'elfort's  direction,  a  paper  containing 
a  passage  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :  '*  Mr.  Penn  says  that  Your  Migesty 
has  had  several  occasions,  but  never  any  so  favourable  as  the  present ;  and  he  hopes 
that  Tour  Mfgesty  will  be  earnest  with  the  most  Christian  King  not  to  neglect  it ;  that 
a  descent  with  thirty  thousand  men  will  not  only  reestablish  Your  Mi^esty,  but  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance  break  the  league."  This  paper  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  and 
was  translated  by  Macpherson. 

t  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  April  11,  1691. 

t  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary,  August  1691 ;  Letter  from  Vernon  to  Wharton,  Oct. 
17,  1691,  in  the  Bodleian. 
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a  lonely  manor  house  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  There,  at 
least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the  scornful  looks  of  old  associates  who 
had  once  thought  him  a  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  spotless  honour, 
but  who  now  pronounced  that  he  was  at  hest  a  meanspirited  coward, 
and  hinted  their  suspicions  that  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy 
and  a  trepan.*  He  employed  the  short  and  sad  remains  of  his  life 
in  turning  the  Consolation  of  Boethius  into  English.  The  translation 
was  published  after  the  translator's  death.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
on  account  of  some  very  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enrich  our  versifi- 
cation with  new  metres,  and  on  account  of  the  allusions  with  which 
the  preface  is  filled.  Under  a  thin  veil  of  figurative  language,  Pres- 
ton exhibited  to  the  public  compassion  or  contempt  his  own  blighted 
fame  and  broken  heart.  •  He  complained  that  the  tribunal  which  had 
sentenced  him  to  death  had  dealt  with  him  more  leniently  than  bis 
former  friends,  and  that  many,  who  had  never  been  tried  by  tempta- 
tions like  his,  had  very  cheaply  earned  a  reputation  for  courage  by 
sneering  at  his  poltroonery,  and  by  bidding  defiance  at  a  distance  to 
horrors  which,  when  brought  near,  subdue  even  a  constant  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  which  had  been  quelled  for  a  time  by 
the  detection  of  Preston's  plot,  was  revived  by  the  fall  of  Mens.  The 
joy  of  the  whole  party  was  boundless.  The  nonjuring  priests  ran 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Sam's  Coffee  House  and  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  spreading  the  praises  of  Lewis,  and  laughing  at  the  misera- 
ble issue  of  the  deliberations  of  the  great  Congress.  In  the  Park  the 
malecontents  wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked  sedition  in  their 
loudest  tones.  The  most  conspicuous  among  these  swaggerers  was 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  high  in  favour  and 
in  military  command,  and  was  now  an  indefatigable  agitator  and  con- 
spirator. In  his  exultation  he  forgot  the  courtesy  which  man  owes  to 
woman.  He  had  more  than  once  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
impertinence  to  the  Queen.  He  now  ostentatiously  put  himself  in 
her  way  when  she  took  her  airing ;  and,  while  all  around  him  unco- 
vered and  bowed  low,  gave  her  a  rude  stare  and  cocked  his  hat  in  her 
face.  The  affront  was  not  only  brutal,  but  cowardly.  For  the  law 
had  provided  no  punishment  for  mere  impertinence,  however  gross ; 
and  the  King  was  the  only  gentleman  and  soldier  in  the  kingdom  who 
could  not  protect  his  wife  from  contumely  with  his  sword.  All  that  the 
Queen  could  do  was  to  order  the  parkkeepers  not  to  admit  Sir  John 
again  within  the  gates.  But,  long  after  her  death,  a  day  came  when 
he  had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained  his  insolence.  He  found, 
by  terrible  proof,  that  of  all  the  Jacobites,  the  most  desperate  assas- 

*  The  opioioD  of  the  Jacobites  appears  ft'otn  a  letter  which  is  among  the  archives  of 
the  French  War  Office.     It  was  written  in  London  on  the  25th  of  June,  1G91. 
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sins  not  excepted,  he  "was  the  only  one  for  whom  William  felt  an 
intense  personal  aversion.* 

A  few  days  after  this  event  the  rage  of  the  malecontents  began  to 
flame  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  detection  of  the  conspiracy  of 
which  Preston  was  the  chief  had  brought  on  a  crisis  in  ecclesiastical 
ftSairs.  The  nonjuring  bishops  had,  during  the  year  which  followed 
their  deprivation,  continued  to  reside  in  the  oflBcial  mansions  which 
had  once  been  their  own.  Burnet  had,  at  Mary's  request,  laboured  to 
efiect  a  compromise.  His  direct  interference  would  probably  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  He  therefore  judiciously  employed  the 
agency  of  Rochester,  who  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  non- 
jurors than  any  statesman  who  was  not  a  nonjuror,  and  of  Trevor, 
who,  worthless  as  he  was,  had  considerable  influence  with  the  High 
Church  party.  Bancroft  and  his  brethren  were  informed  that,  if  they 
would  consent  to  perform  their  spiritual  duty,  to  ordain,  to  institute, 
to  confirm,  and  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  the  priest- 
hood, a  bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  to  excuse  them  from 
taking  the  oaths.f  This'offer  was  imprudently  liberal ;  but  those  to 
whom  it  was  made  could  not  consistently  accept  it.  For  in  the  ordi- 
nation service,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  service  of  the  Church, 
William  and  Mary  were  designated  as  King  and  Queen.  The  only 
promise  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  deprived  prelates  was  that 
they  would  live  quietly ;  and  even  this  promise  they  had  not  all  kept. 
One  of  them  at  least  had  been  guilty  of  treason  aggravated  by  im- 
piety. He  had,  under  the  strong  fear  of  being  butchered  by  the 
populace,  declared  that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  calling  in  the 
aid  of  France,  and  had  invoked  God  to  attest  the  sincerity  of  this 
declaration.  Yet,  a  short  time  after,  he  had  been  detected  in  plot- 
ting to  bring  a  French  army  into  England ;  and  he  Had  written  to 
assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with 
his  brethren,  and  especially  with  Sancroft.  The  Whigs  called  loudly 
for  severity.  Even  the  Tory  counsellors  of  William  owned  that  indul- 
gence had  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point.  They  made,  however,- 
a  last  attempt  to  mediate.  "Will  you  and  your  brethren,"  said  Tre- 
vor to  Lloyd,  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  disown  all  connec- 
tion with  Doctor  Turner,  and  declare  that  what  he  has  in  his  letters 
imputed  to  you  is  false  ?"  Lloyd  evaded  the  question.  It  was  now 
evident  that  William's  forbearance  had  only  emboldened  the  adversa- 

*  Wei  wood's  Mercnrias  Reformatos,  April  11,  24,  1691 ;  Naroissns  Luitrell's  Diarj, 
April  1691 ;  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  June  19  (29),  1696 ;  Calamy's  Life. 
The  story  of  Fenwick's  rudeness  to  Marj  is  told  in  different  ways.  I  have  followed 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  authentic,  and  what  is  certainly  the  least  disgraoefal, 
version. 

t  Burnet,  iL  71. 
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ries  whom  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate.     Even  Caermarthen,  even  Not- 
tingham, declared  that  it  was  high  time  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.'*' 

Tillotson  was  nominated  to  the  Archbishopric,  and  was  consecrated 
on  Whitsunday,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow.  Compton, 
cruelly  mortified,  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  ceremony.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  assisted 
by  Burnet,  Stillingfleet  and  Hough.  The  congregation  was  the  most 
splendid  that  had  been  seen  in  any  place  of  worship  since  the  coro' 
nation.  The  Queen's  drawingroom  was,  on  that  day,  deserted.  Modt 
of  the  peers  who  were  in  town  met  in  the  morning  at  Bedford  House, 
and  went  thence  in  procession  to  Cheapside.  Norfolk,  Caermarthen 
and  Dorset  were  conspicuous  in  the  throng.  Devonshire,  who  was 
impatient  to  see  his  woods  at  Ghatsworth  in  their  summer  beauty, 
had  deferred  his  departure  in  order  to  mark  his  respect  for  Tillotson. 
The  crowd  which  lined  the  streets  greeted  the  new  Primate  warmly. 
For  he  had,  during  many  years,  preached  in  the  City ;  and  his  elo- 
quence, his  probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of  his  temper  and 
sianners,  had  made  him  the  favourite  of  the  Londoners.f  But  the 
congratulations  and  applauses  of  his  friends  could  not  drown  the 
roar  of  execration  which  the  Jacobites  set  up.  According  to  them, 
ke  was  a  thief  who  had  not  entered  by  the  door,  but  had  climbed 
over  the  fences.  He  was  a  hireling  whose  own  the  sheep  were  not, 
who  had  usurped  the  crook  of  the  good  shepherd,  and  who  might  well 
be  expected  to  leave  the  flock  at  the  mercy  of  every  wolf.  He  was 
an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a  Deist,  an  Atheist.  He  had  cozened  the  world 
by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a  show  of  moral  goodness :  but  he  was  in  truth 
a  far  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Chiirch  than  he  could  have  been  if 
he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  of  Hobbes,  and  had  lived 
as  loosely  as  Wilmot.  He  had  taught  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
admired  his  style,  and  who  were  constantly  seen  round  his  pulpit,  that 
they  might  be  very  good  Christians,  and  yet  might  believe  the  account 
of  the  Fall  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be  allegorical.  Indeed  they  might 
easily  be  as  good  Christians  as  he:  for  he  had  never  been  christened: 
his  parents  were  Anabaptists :  he  had  lost  their  religion  when  he  was 
a  boy ;  and  he  had  never  found  another.  In  ribald  lampoons  he  was 
nicknamed  Undipped  John.  The  parish  register  of  his  baptism  was 
produced  in  vain.  His  enemies  still  continued  to  complain  that  they 
had  lived  to  see  fathers  of  the  Church  who  never  were  her  children. 

*  Uoyd  to  Bancroft,  Jan.  24,  1691.  The  letter  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

t  London  Gaxette,  Jane  1,  1691 ;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Congratulatory  Poem  to 
the  Reverend  Dr.  TiUotson  on  his  Promotion,  1691 ;  Vernon  to  Wharton,  May  28  and 
30,  1G91.  These  letters  to  Wharton  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  form  part  of  a 
highly  enrions  collection,  which  was  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Bandinel. 
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They  made  up  a  story  that  the  Queen  had  felt  bitter  remorse  for  the 
great  crime  by  which  she  had  obtained  a  throne,  that  in  her  agony 
she  had  applied  to  Tillotson,  and  that  be  had  comforted  her  by  assur- 
ing her  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state  would  not 
be  eternal.*  The  Archbishop's  mind  was  naturally  of  almost  femi- 
nine delicacy,  and  had  been  rather  softened  than  braced  by  the  habits 
of  a  long  life,  during  which  contending  sects  and  factions  had  agreed 
m  speaking  of  his  abilities  with  admiration  and  of  his  character  with 
esteem.  The  storm  of  obloquy  which  he  had  to  face  for  the  first  time 
at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  was  too  much  for  him.  His  spirits 
declined :  his  health  gkve  way :  yet  he  neither  flinched  from  his  duty 
nor  6,ttempted  to  revenge  himself  on  his  persecutors.  A  few  days 
after  his  consecration,  some  persons  were  seized  while  dispersing  libels 
in  which  he  was  reviled.  The  law  oflScers  of  the  Crown  proposed  to 
institute  prosecutions ;  but  he  insisted  that  nobody  should  be  punished 
on  his  account.f  Once,  when  he  had  company  with  him,  a  sealed 
packet  was  put  into  his  hands :  he  opened  it ;  and  out  fell  a  mask. 
His  friends  were  shocked  and  incensed  by  this  cowardly  insult ;  but 
the  Archbishop,  trying  to  conceal  his  anguish  by  a  smile,  pointed  to 
the  pamphlets  which  covered  his  table,  and  said  that  the  reproach 
which  the  emblem  of  the  mask  was  intended  to  convey  might  be  called 
gentle  when  compared  with  other  reproaches  which  he  daily  had  to 
endure.  After  his  death  a  bundle  of  the  savage  lampoons  which  the 
nonjurors  had  circulated  against  him  was  found  among  his  papers  with 
this  indorsement :  "  I  pray  God  forgive  them :  I  do.**;j: 

The  temper  of  the  deposed  primate  was  very  different.  He  seems 
to  have  been  under  a  complete  delusion  as  to  his  own  importance. 
The  immense  popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  three  years  before,  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  the  multitudes  who  had  plunged  into  the  Thames 
to  implore  his  blessing,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sentinels  of 
the  Tower  had  drunk  his  health  under  the  windows  of  his  prison,  the 
mighty  roar  of  joy  which  had  risen  from  Palace  Yard  on  the  morning 
of  his  acquittal,  the  triumphant  night  when  every  window  from  Hyde 
Park  to  Mile  End  had  exhibited  seven  candles,  the  midmost  and 
tallest  emblematical  of  him,  were  still  fresh  in  his  recollection ;  nor 
had  he  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  all  this  homage  had  been  paid, 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Leslie's  Charge  of  Socinianism  against  Dr.  Tillotson 
considered,  by  a  Tme  Son  of  the  Church,  1695  ;  Hickes's  Discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet 
and  Dr.  Tillotson,  1695 ;  Catalogue  of  Books  of  the  Newest  Fashion  to  be  Sold  by 
Auction  at  the  Whig's  Coffee  House,  evidently  printed  in  1698.  More  than  sixty  years 
later  Johnson  described  a  sturdy  Jacobite  as  firmly  coayinced  that  Tillotson  died  an 
Atheist;  Idler,  No.  10. 

f  Tillotson  to  Lady  Russell,  June  28,  1691. 

X  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson  ;  Memorials  of  Tillotson  by  his  pupil  John  Beardmore  f 
Sherlock's  sermon  preached  in  the  Temple  Church  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  1694-5. 
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not  to  his  person,  but  to  that  religion,  and  to  those  liberties  of  which 
he  was,  for  a  moment,  the  representative.  The  extreme  tenderness 
with  which  the  new  government  had  long  persisted  in  treating  him 
seems  to  have  confirmed  him  in  his  error.  That  a  succession  of  con- 
ciliatory messages  was  sent  to  him  from  Kensington,  that  he  was 
offered  terms  so  liberal  as  to  be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  his  cold  and  uncour- 
teous  answers  could  not  tire  out  the  royal  indulgence,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  loud  clamours  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the  provocations  daily  given 
by  the  Jacobites,  he  was  residing,  fifteen  months  after  deprivation,  in 
the  metropolitan  palace,  these  things  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  not 
the  lenity  but  the  timidity  of  the  ruling  powers.  He  appears  to  have 
flattered  himself  that  they  would  not  dare  to  eject  him.  The  news, 
therefore,  that  his  see  had  been  filled,  threw  him  into  a  passion  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  and  which  hurried  him  into  many  foolish 
and  unseemly  actions.  Tillotson,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  went 
to  Lambeth  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, to  sooth  the  irritation  of  which  he  was  the  innocent  cause.  He 
stayed  long  in  the  antechamber,  and  sent  in  his  name  by  several  ser- 
vants :  but  Sancroft  would  not  even  return  an  answer.*  Three  weeks 
passed ;  and  still  the  deprived  Archbishop  showed  no  disposition  to 
move.  At  length  he  received  an  order  intimating  to  him  the  royal 
pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the  dwelling  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
his  own,  and  in  which  he  was  only  a  guest  He  resented  this  order 
bitterly,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  obey  it.  He  would  stay  till 
he  was  pulled  out  by  the  Sheriff's  oflScers.  He  would  defend  himself 
at  law  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  the  usurpers.f  The  case  was  so  clear  that 
he  could  not,  by  any  artifice  of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short 
delay.  When  judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  he  left  the  pa- 
lace, but  directed  his  steward  to  retain  possession.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  steward  was  taken  into  custody  and  heavily  fined.  Til- 
lotson sent  a  kind  message  to  assure  his  predecessor  that  the  fine 
should  not  be  exacted.  But  Sancroft  was  determined  to  have  a 
grievance,  and  would  pay  the  money.J 

From  that  time  the  great  object  of  the  narrowminded  and  peevish 
old  man  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  the 
chief  minister.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  those  nonjurors,  whose 
virtue,  ability  and  learning  were  the  glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated 

*  Wliarton's  CoUectanea  quoted  in  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson. 

t  Wharton's  Collectanea  quoted  in  FOyly's  Life  of  Sancroft ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's 
Diary. 

X  The  Lambeth  MS.  quoted  in  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diarj; 
Vernon  to  Wharton,  June  9,  11,  1C91. 
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against  his  design.  "  Our  deprivation" — such  was  the  reasoning  of 
Ken, — "  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  nullity.  We  are,  and  shall  be,  till 
we  die  or  resign,  the  true  Bishops  of  our  sees.  Those  who  assume  our 
titles  and  functions  will  incur  the  guilt  of  schism.  But  with  us,  if  we 
act  as  becomes  us,  the  schism  will  die ;  and  in  the  next  generation  the 
unity  of  the  Church  will  be  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  con- 
secrate Bishops  to  succeed  us,  the  breach  may  last  through  ages,,  and 
we  shall  be  justly  held  accountable,  not  indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for 
its  continuance."  These  considerations  ought,  on  Bancroft's  own 
principles,  to  have  had  decisive  weight  with  him  :  but  his  angry  pas- 
sions prevailed.  Ken  quietly  retired  from  the  venerable  palace  of 
Wells.  He  had  done,  he  said,  with  strife,  and  should  henceforth  vent 
his  feelings  not  in  disputes  but  in  hymns.  His  charities  to  the  unhappy 
of  all  persuasions,  especially  to  the  followers  of  Monmouth  and  to  the 
persecuted  Huguenots,  had  been  so  large,  that  his  whole  private  for- 
tune consisted  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  of  a  library  which  he 
could  not  bear  to  sell.  But  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount  Weymouth, 
though  not  a  nonjuror,  did  himself  honour  by  offering  to  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  nonjurors  a  tranquil  and  dignified  asylum  in  the 
princely  mansion  of  Longleat.  There  Ken  passed  a  happy  and 
honoured  old  age,  during  which  he  never  regretted  the  sacrifice  which 
he  had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  yet  constantly  became 
more  and  more  indulgent  to  those  whose  views  of  duty  differed  from 
his.* 

Bancroft  was  of  a  very  different  temper.  He  had,  indeed,  as  little 
to  complain  of  as  any  man  whom  a  revolution  has  ever  hurled  down 
from  an  exalted  station.  He  had  at  Fressingfield,  in  Suffolk,  a 
patrimonial  estate,  which,  together  with  what  he  had  saved  during  a 
primacy  of  twelve  years,  enabled  him  to  live,  not  indeed  as  he  had 
lived  when  he  was  the  first  peer  of  Parliament,  but  in  the  style  of  an 
opulent  country  gentleman.  He  retired  to  his  hereditary  abode; 
and  there  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  brooding  over  his  wrongs. 
Aversion  to  the  Established  Church  became  as  strong  a  feeling  in 
him  as  it  had  been  in  Martin  Marprelatc.  He  considered  all  who 
remained  in  communion  with  her  as  heathens  and  publicans.  He 
nicknamed  Tillotson  the  Mufti.  In  the  room  which  was  used  as  a 
chapel  at  Fressingfield  no  person  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  or  who 
attended  the  ministry  of  any  divine  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  was 
suffered  to  partake  of  the  sacred  bread  and  wine.  A  distinction, 
however,  was  made  between  two  classes  of  offenders.  A  layman  who 
remained  in  communion  with  the  Church  was  permitted  to  be  present 

«  See  a  letter  of  R.  Nelson,  dated  Feb.  21, 1709-10,  in  the  appendix  to  N.  Marsbairs 
Defence  of  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  1717 ;  Hawkins's  Life  of  Ken;  Life 
of  Ken  by  a  Lnjiuan. 
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^hile  prayers  were  read,  and  was  excluded  only  from  the  highest  of 
Christian  mysteries.  But  with  clergymen  who  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Sovereigns  in  possession  Bancroft  would  not  even  pray.  He 
took  care  that  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  should  be  widely 
known,  and,  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  taught  his  followers 
to  look  on  the  most  orthodox,  the  most  devout,  the  most  virtuous  of 
those  who  acknowledged  William's  authority  with  a  feeling  similar  >to 
that  with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the  Samaritan.*  Such  intolerance 
would  have  been  reprehensible,  even  in  a  man  contending  for  a  great 
principle.  But  Sancroft  was  contending  merely  for  a  name.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  scheme  of  Regency.  He  was  perfectly  willing 
to  transfer  the  whole  kingly  power  from  James  to  William.  The 
question  which,  to  this  smallest  and  sourest  of  minds,  seemed  import- 
ant enough  to  Justify  the  excommunicating  of  ten  thousand  priests 
and  of  five  millions  of  laymen  was,  whether  the  magistrate  to  whom 
the  whole  kingly  power  was  transferred  should  assume  the  kingly 
title.  Nor  could  Sancroft  bear  to  think  that  the  animosity  which  he 
had  excited  would  die  with  himself.  Having  done  all  that  he  could 
to  make  the  feud  bitter,  he  determined  to  make  it  eternal.  A  list 
of  the  divines  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  benefices  was  sent  by 
him  to  Saint  Germains  with  a  request  that  James  would  nominate 
two  who  might  keep  up  the  episcopal  succession.  James,  well  pleased, 
doubtless,  to  see  another  sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  sects  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  reproach  of  Protestantism, 
named  two  fierce  and  uncompromising  nonjurors,  Hickes  and  Wag- 
staffe,  the  former  recommended  by  Sancroft,  the  latter  recommended 
by  Lloyd,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Norwich.f  Such  was  the  origin  of 
a  schismatical  hierarchy,  which,  having,  during  a  short  time,  ex- 
cited alarm,  soon  sank  into  obscurity  and  contempt,  but  which, 
in  obscurity  and  contempt,  continued  to  drag  on  a  langui4 
existence  during  several  generations.  The  little  Church,  without 
temples,  revenues  or  dignities,  was  even  more  distracted  by  internal 
disputes  than  the  great  Church,  which  retained  possession  of  cathe- 
drals, tithes  and  peerages.  Some  nonjurors  leaned  towards  the  cere- 
monial of  Rome :  others  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest  departure 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Altar  was  set  up  against  altar. 
One  phantom  prelate  pronounced  the  consecration  of  another  phan- 
tom prelate  uncanonical.  At  length  the  pastors  were  left  absolutely 
without  flocks.  One  of  these  Lords  spiritual  very  wisely  turned 
surgeon :  another  left  what  he  had  called  his  see,  and  settled  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  at  length,  in  1805,  the  last  Bishop  of  that  society  which 

*  8tt  a  paper  dictated  by  Mm  on  the  15th  of  Nov.  1693,  in  Wagstaffe's  letter  from 
Suffolk, 
t  Kcttleweirs  Life,  iii.  69. 
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had  proudly  claimed  to  bo  the  only  true  Church  of  England  dropped 
unnoticed  into  the  grave.* 

The  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  with  Bancroft  were 
filled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  government.  Patrick  succeeded 
the  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went  to  Gloucester.  Richard  Cumber- 
land,  an  aged  divine,  who  had  no  interest  at  Court,  and  whose  only 
recommendations  were  his  piety  and  erudition,  was  astonished  by 
learning  from  a  newsletter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffee- 
house that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  See  of  Peterborough.f 
Beveridge  was  selected  to  succeed  Ken:  he  consented;  and  the 
appointment  was  actually  announced  in  the  London  Gazette.  But 
Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  was  not  a  strongminded  man.  Some 
Jacobites  expostulated  with  him:  some  reviled  him:  his  heart  failed 
him ;  and  he  retracted.  While  the  nonjurors  were  rejoicing  in  this 
victory,  he  changed  his  mind  again ;  but  too  late.  He  had  by  his 
irresolution  forfeited  the  favour  of  William,  and  never  obtained  a 
mitre  till  Anne  was  on  the  throne.J  The  bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  was  bestowed  on  Richard  Kidder,  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments and  blameless  character,  but  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards 
Presbyterianism.  About  the  same  time  Sharp,  the  highest  churchman 
that  had  been  zealous  for  the  Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  church- 
man that  felt  a  scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived  prelate,  accepted 
the  Archbishopric  of  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh.§ 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Tillotson  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  became  vacant.  As  soon  as  the 
name  of  the  new  Dean  was  known,  a  clamour  broke  forth  such  as 
perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  appointment  has  ever  produced,  a  clamour 
made  up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of  hisses  of  contempt,  and  of  shouts  of 
triumphant  and  half  insulting  welcome :  for  the  new  Dean  was  Wil« 
liam  Sherlock. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  fully  told :  for  it  throws 

great  light  on  the  character  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  the 

'Church  and  the  State.     Sherlock  was,  in  influence  and  reputation, 

though  not  in  rank,  the  foremost  man  among  the  nonjurors.     His 

*  See  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  Hallam's  Constitational  History,  and  Dr.  Latbbury's 
History  of  the  Nonjurors. 

f  See  the  autobiography  of  his  descendant  and  namesake  the  dramatist.  See  also 
Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.  76. 

X  A  vindication  of  their  Majesties'  authority  to  fill  the  sees  of  the  deprived  Bishops, 
May  20,  1691 ;  London  Gazette,  April  27  and  June  15,  1691 ;  Narcissus  LuttreU's 
Diary,  May  1691.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  are  two  letters  fh)m  Jacobites  to  Beve- 
ridge, one  mild  and  decent,  the  other  scurrilous  even  beyond  the  ordinary  scurrility 
of  the  nonjurors.     The  former  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

{  It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  whether  Sharp's  scruple  about  the  deprived  prelates 
was  a  scruple  of  conscience  or  merely  a  scruple  of  delicacy.     See  his  Life  by  his  Son. 
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authority  and  example  had  induced  aome  of  his  brethren,  who  had  at 
first  wavered,  to  resign  their  benefices.  The  day  of  suspension  vsame : 
the  day  of  deprivation  came ;  and  still  he  was  firm.  He  seemed  to 
have  found  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  in  meditation  on  the 
invisible  world,  ample  compensation  for  all  his  losses.  While  excluded 
from  the  pulpit  where  his  eloquence  had  once  delighted  the  learned 
and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he  wrote  that  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Death  which,  during  many  years,  stood  next  to  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  in  the  bookcases  of  serious  Arminians.  Soon,  however,  it 
began  to  be  suspected  that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He 
declared  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism  :  he  advised  those  who 
sought  his  counsel  not  to  leave  their  parish  churches :  nay,  finding 
that  the  law  which  had  ejected  him  from  his  cure  did  not  interdict 
him  from  performing  divine  service,  he  officiated  at  Saint  Dunstan's, 
and  there  prayed  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  apostolical 
injunction,  he  said,  was  that  prayers  should  be  made  for  all  in  autho* 
rity ;  and  William  and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  His  Jacobite 
friends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency.  How,  they  asked,  if  you 
admit  that  the  Apostle  speaks  in  this  passage  of  actual  authority, 
can  you  maintain  that,  in  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  he  speaks 
only  of  legitimate  authority  ?  Or  how  can  you,  without  sin,  designate 
as  King,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God,  one  whom  you  cannot,  without 
sin,  promise  to  obey  as  King  ?  These  reasonings  were  unanswerable ; 
and  Sherlock  soon  began  to  think  them  so:  but  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  led  him  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  were  meant  to  lead  him.  He  hesitated,  however,  till  a 
new  light  flashed  on  his  mind  from  a  quarter  from  which  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  any  thing  but  tenfold  darkness.  In  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  Doctor  John  Overall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had 
written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  rights  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
governors.  This  treatise  had  been  solemnly  approved  by  the  Convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  might  therefore  be  considered 
as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  in  Sancroft's  possession ;  and 
he,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  sent  it  to  the  press.  He  hoped,  doubt- 
less, that  the  publication  would  injure  the  new  government :  but  he 
was  lamentably  disappointed.  The  book  indeed  condemned  all  resist- 
ance in  terms  as  strong  as  he  could  himself  have  used :  but  one 
passage  which  had  escaped  his  notice  was  decisive  against  himself 
and  his  fellow  schismatics.  Overall,  and  the  two  Convocations  which 
had  given  their  sanction  to  Overall's  teaching,  pronounced  that  a 
government,  which  had  originated  in  rebellion,  ought,  when  thoroughly 
settled,  to  be  considered  as  ordained  by  God  and  to  be  obeyed  by 
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had  proudly  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  England  dropped 
unnoticed  into  the  grave.* 

The  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  with  Bancroft  were 
filled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  government.  Patrick  succeeded 
the  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went  to  Gloucester.  Richard  Cumber- 
land,  an  aged  divine,  who  had  no  interest  at  Court,  and  whose  only 
recommendations  were  his  piety  and  erudition,  was  astonished  by 
learning  from  a  newsletter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffee- 
house that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  See  of  Peterborough.f 
Beveridge  was  selected  to  succeed  Ken:  he  consented;  and  the 
appointment  was  actually  announced  in  the  London  Gazette.  But 
Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  was  not  a  strongminded  man.  Some 
Jacobites  expostulated  with  him :  some  reviled  him :  his  heart  failed 
him ;  and  he  retracted.  While  the  nonjurors  were  rejoicing  in  this 
victory,  he  changed  his  mind  again ;  but  too  late.  He  had  by  his 
irresolution  forfeited  the  favour  of  William,  and  never  obtained  a 
mitre  till  Anne  was  on  the  throne.^  The  bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  was  bestowed  on  Richard  Kidder,  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments and  blameless  character,  but  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards 
Presby  terianism.  About  the  same  time  Sharp,  the  highest  churchman 
that  had  been  zealous  for  the  Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  church- 
man that  felt  a  scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived  prelate,  accepted 
the  Archbishopric  of  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh.§ 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Tillotson  to  the  See  of  Canter* 
bury,  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  became  vacant.  As  soon  as  the 
name  of  the  new  Dean  was  known,  a  clamour  broke  forth  such  as 
perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  appointment  has  ever  produced,  a  clamour 
made  up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of  hisses  of  contempt,  and  of  shouts  of 
triumphant  and  half  insulting  welcome :  for  the  new  Dean  was  Wil« 
liam  Sherlock. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  fully  told :  for  it  throws 

great  light  on  the  character  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  the 

'Church  and  the  State.     Sherlock  was,  in  influence  and  reputationy 

though  not  in  rank,  the  foremost  man  among  the  nonjurors.     Hig 

*  See  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  Hallam's  Constitational  History,  and  Dr.  Latbbary's 
History  of  the  Nonjurors. 

f  See  the  autobiography  of  his  descendant  and  namesake  the  dramatist.  See  also 
Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.  76. 

X  A  vindication  of  their  Majesties'  authority  to  fill  the  sees  of  the  deprived  Bishops, 
May  20,  1691 ;  London  Gazette,  April  27  and  June  15,  1691 ;  Narcissus  LuttreU's 
Diary,  May  1691.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  are  two  letters  from  Jacobites  to  Beve- 
ridge, one  mild  and  decent,  the  other  scurrilous  even  beyond  the  ordinary  scurrility 
of  the  nonjurors.     The  former  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

{  It  docs  not  seem  quite  clear  whether  Sharp's  scruple  about  the  deprived  prelates 
was  a  scruple  of  conscience  or  merely  a  scruple  of  delicacy.     See  his  Life  by  his  Son. 
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authority  and  example  had  induced  aome  of  his  brethren,  who  had  at 
first  wavered,  to  resign  their  benefices.  The  day  of  suspension  y;ame : 
the  day  of  deprivation  came ;  and  still  he  was  firm.  He  seemed  to 
have  found  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  in  meditation  on  the 
invisible  world,  ample  compensation  for  all  his  losses.  While  excluded 
from  the  pulpit  where  his  eloquence  had  once  delighted  the  learned 
and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he  wrote  that  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Death  which,  during  many  years,  stood  next  to  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  in  the  bookcases  of  serious  Arminians.  Soon,  however,  it 
began  to  be  suspected  that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He 
declared  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism :  he  advised  those  who 
sought  his  counsel  not  to  leave  their  parish  churches :  nay,  finding 
that  the  law  which  had  ejected  him  from  his  cure  did  not  interdict 
him  from  performing  divine  service,  he  officiated  at  Saint  Dunstan's, 
and  there  prayed  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  apostolical 
injunction,  he  said,  was  that  prayers  should  be  made  for  all  in  autho* 
rity ;  and  William  and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  His  Jacobite 
friends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency.  How,  they  asked,  if  you 
admit  that  the  Apostle  speaks  in  this  passage  of  actual  authority, 
can  you  maintain  that,  in  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  he  speaks 
only  of  legitimate  authority  ?  Or  how  can  you,  without  sin,  designate 
as  King,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God,  one  whom  you  cannot,  without 
sin,  promise  to  obey  as  King  ?  These  reasonings  were  unanswerable ; 
and  Sherlock  soon  began  to  think  them  so:  but  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  led  him  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  were  meant  to  lead  him.  He  hesitated,  however,  till  a 
new  light  flashed  on  his  mind  from  a  quarter  from  which  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  any  thing  but  tenfold  darkness.  In  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  Doctor  John  Overall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had 
written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  rights  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
governors.  This  treatise  had  been  solemnly  approved  by  the  Convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  might  therefore  be  considered 
as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  in  Sancroft's  possession ;  and 
he,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  sent  it  to  the  press.  He  hoped,  doubt- 
less, that  the  publication  would  injure  the  new  government :  but  he 
was  lamentably  disappointed.  The  book  indeed  condemned  all  resist- 
ance in  terms  as  strong  as  he  could  himself  have  used :  but  one 
passage  which  had  escaped  his  notice  was  decisive  against  himself 
and  his  fellow  schismatics.  Overall,  and  the  two  Convocations  which 
had  given  their  sanction  to  Overall's  teaching,  pronounced  that  a 
government,  which  had  originated  in  rebellion,  ought,  when  thoroughly 
settled,  to  be  considered  as  ordained  by  God  and  to  be  obeyed  by 
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Christian  men.*  Sherlock  read,  and  was  connnced.  His  venerable 
mother  the  Church  had  spoken ;  and  he,  with  the  docility  of  a  child, 
accepted  her  decree.  The  government  which  had  sprung  from  the 
Revolution  might,  at, least  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  flight 
of  James  from  Ireland,  be  fairly  called  a  settled  government,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  passively  obeyed  till  it  should  be  subverted  by 
another  revolution  and  succeeded  by  another  settled  government. 

Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  published,  in  justification  of 
his  conduct,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Case  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign 
Powers  stated.  The  sensation  produced  by  this  work  was  immense. 
Dryden's  Hind  and  Panth^tr  had  not  raised  so  great  an  uproar. 
Halifax's  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  had  not  called  forth  so  many  answers. 
The  replies  to  the  Doctor,  the  vindications  of  the  Doctor,  the  pas- 
quinades on  the  Doctor,  would  fill  a  library.  The  clamour  redoubled 
when  it  was  known  that  the  convert  had  not  only  been  reappointed 
Master  of  the  Temple,  but  had  accepted  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  had  become  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  San- 
croft  and  the  promotion  of  Tillotson.  The  rage  of  the  nonjurors 
amounted  almost  to  frenzy.  Was  it  not  enough,  they  asked,  to  desert 
the  true  and  pure  Church,  iri  this  her  hour  of  sorrow  and  peril, 
without  also  slandering  her  ?  It  was  easy  to  understand  why  a  greedy, 
cowardly  hypocrite  should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  usurper  as 
long  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the  rightful  King  would  be  restored, 
and  should  make  haste  to  swear  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Sucb 
tergiversation  in  times  of  civil  discord  was  nothing  new.  What  was 
new  was  that  the  turncoat  should  try  to  throw  his  own  guilt  and 
shame  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  should  proclaim  that  she  had 
taught  him  to  turn  against  the  weak  who  were  in  the  right,  and  to 
cringe  to  the  powerful  who  were  in  the  wrong.  Had  such  indeed 
been  her  doctrine  or  her  practice  in  evil  days  ?     Had  she  abandoned 

*  See  Orerairs  ConTocation  Book,  chapter  28.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  to 
the  purpose  than  his  language : 

'*  When,  haying  attained  their  ungodly  desires,  whether  ambitious  kings  by  bringing 
any  country  into  their  subjection,  or  disloyal  subjects  by  rebellious  rising  against  their 
natural  sovereigns,  they  have  established  any  of  the  said  degenerate  governments 
among  their  people,  the  authority  either  so  unjustly  established,  or  wrung  by  force 
from  the  true  and  lawful  possessor,  being  always  God's  authority,  and  therefore  receiv- 
ing no  impeachment  by  the  wickedness  of  those  that  have  it,  is  ever,  when  such  altera- 
tions are  thoroughly  settled,  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed ;  and  the  people  of  all  sorts, 
as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of  the  laity,  are  to  be  subject  unto  it,  not  only  for  fear,  but 
likewise  for  conscience  sake." 

Then  follows  the  canon : 

**  If  any  man  shall  affirm  that,  when  any  such  new  forms  of  government,  begun  by 
rebellion,  are  after  thoroughly  settled,  the  authority  in  them  is  not  of  God,  or  that 
any  who  live  within  the  territories  of  any  such  new  governments  are  not  bound  to  be 
subject  to  God's  authority  which  is  there  executed,  but  may  rebel  against  the  same,  be 
doth  greatly  err." 
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her  Royal  Martyr  in  the  prison  or  on  the  scaffold  ?  Had  she  enjoined 
her  children  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Rump  or  to  the  Protector  ?  Yet 
was  the  government  of  the  Rump  or  of  the  Protector  less  entitled 
to  be  called  a  settled  government  than  the  government  of  William 
and  Mary  ?  Had  not  the  battle  of  Worcester  been  as  great  a  blow 
to  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  as  the  battle  of  the  Boyne? 
Had  not  the  chances  of  a  Restoration  seemed  as  small  in  1657 
as  they  could  seem  to  any  judicious  man  in  1691?  In  spite  of 
invectives  and  sarcasms,  however,  there  was  Overairs  treatise :  there 
were  the  approving  votes  of  the  two  Convocations ;  and  it  was  much 
easier  to  rail  at  Sherlock  than  to  explain  away  either  the  treatise  or 
the  votes.  One  writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly  settled 
government  must  have  been  meant  a  government  of  which  the  title 
was  uncontested.  Thus,  he  said,  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces  became  a  settled  government  when  it  was  recognised  by 
Spain,  and,  but  for  that  recognition,  would  never  have  been  a 
settled  government  to  the  end  of  time.  Another  casuist,  somewhat 
less  austere,  pronounced  that  a  government,  wrongful  in  its  origin, 
might  become  a  settled  government  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1789,  therefore,  and  not  a  day  earlier. 
Englishmen  would  be  at  liberty  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  government 
sprung  from  the  Revolution.  The  history  of  the  chosen  people  was 
ransacked  for  precedents.  Was  Eglon's  a  settled  government  when 
Ehud  stabbed  him  ?  Was  Joram's  a  settled  government  when  Jehu 
shot  him  ?  But  the  leading  case  was  that  of  Athaliah.  It  was  indeed 
a  case  which  furnished  the  malecontents  with  many  happy  and  pun- 
gent allusions ;  a  kingdom  treacherously  seized  by  an  usurper  near  in 
blood  to  the  throne ;  the  rightful  prince  long  dispossessed ;  a  part  of 
the  sacerdotal  order  true,  through  many  disastrous  years,  to  the  Royal 
House ;  a  counterrevolution  at  length  effected  by  the  High  Priest  at 
the  head  of  the  Levites.  Who,  it  was  asked,  would  dare  to  blame 
the  heroic  pontiff  who  had  restored  the  heir  of  David  ?  Yet  was  not 
the  government  of  Athaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange?  Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this  time  about  the  rights 
of  Joash  and  the  bold  enterprise  of  Jehoiada  are  mouldering  in  the 
ancient  bookcases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  While  Sherlock  was 
thus  fiercely  attacked  by  his  old  friends,  he  was  not  left  unmolested 
by  his  old  enemies.  Some  vehement  Whigs,  among  whom  Julian 
Johnson  was  conspicuous,  declared  that  Jacobitism  itself  was  respect- 
able when  compared  with  the  vile  doctrine  which  had  been  discovered 
in  the  Convocation  Book.  That  passive  obedience  was  due  to  Kings 
was  doubtless  an  absurd  and  pernicious  notion.  Yet  it  was  impossible 
not  to  respect  the  consistency  and  fortitude  of  men  who  thought 
themselves  bound  to  bear   true  allegiance,  at  all  hazards,  to  an 
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unfortunate,  a  deposed,  and  exiled  oppressor.  But  the  theory  which 
Sherlock  had  learned  from  Overall  was  unmixed  baseness  and 
wickedness.  A  cause  was  to  be  abandoned,  not  because  it  was  un- 
just, but  because  it  was  unprosperous.  Whether  James  had  been  a 
tyrant  or  had  been  the  father  of  his  people  was  quite  immaterial.  If 
he  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  we  should  have  been  bound  as 
Christians  to  be  his  slaves.  He  had  lost  it ;  and  we  were  bound  as 
Christians  to  be  his  foes.  Other  Whigs  congratulated  the  proselyte 
on  having  come,  by  whatever  road,  to  a  right  practical  conclusion, 
but  could  not  refrain  from  sneering  at  the  history  which  he  gave  of 
his  conversion.  He  was,  they  said,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and 
abilities.  He  had  studied  the  question  of  allegiance  long  and  deeply. 
He  had  written  much  about  it.  Several  months  had  been  allowed 
him  for  reading,  prayer  and  reflection  before  he  incurred  suspension, 
several  months  more  before  he  incurred  deprivation.  He  had  formed 
an  opinion  for  which  he  had  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom :  he  had  taught  that  opinion  to  others ;  and  he  had  then  changed 
that  opinion  solely  because  he  had  discovered  that  it  had  been,  not 
refuted,  but  dogmatically  pronounced  erroneous  by  the  two  Convoca- 
tions  more  than  eighty  years  before.  Surely,  this  was  to  renounce 
all  liberty  of  private  judgment,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Synods  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  an  infallibility  which  the  Church  of  England  had 
declared  that  even  (Ecumenical  Councils  could  not  justly  claim.  If, 
it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  the  well  being  of  society,  are  to  be  sud- 
denly altered  by  a  few  lines  of  manuscript  found  in  a  comer  of  the 
library  at  Lambeth,  it  is  surely  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  humble  Christians,  that  all  the  documents  to  which  this  sort 
of  authority  belongs  should  be  rummaged  out  and  sent  to  the  press  as 
soon  as  possible :  for,  unless  this  be  done,  we  may  all,  like  the  Doc- 
tor when  he  refused  the  oaths  last  year,  be  committing  sins  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  we  are  discharging  duties.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  the  Convocation  Book  furnished  Sherlock  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  doing  what  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do.  The  united  force  of  reason  and  interest  had  doubtless 
convinced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices  had  led  him  into  a 
great  error.  That  error  he  determined  to  recant ;  and  it  cost  him 
less  to  say  that  his  opinion  had  been  changed  by  newly  discovered 
evidence,  than  that  he  had  formed  a  wrong  judgment  with  all  the  ma- 
terials for  the  forming  of  a  right  judgment  before  him.  The  popular 
belief  was  that  his  retractation  was  the  effect  of  the  tears,  expostula- 
tions and  reproaches  of  his  wife.  The  lady's  spirit  was  high :  her 
authority  in  the  family  was  great ;  and  she  care<l  much  more  about 
her  house  and  her  carriage,  the  plenty  of  her  table  and  the  prospects 
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of  her  children,  than  about  the  patriarchal  origin  of  government  or 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Abdication.  She  had,  it  was  asserted, 
given  her  husband  no  peace  by  day  or  by  night  till  he  had  got  over 
his  scruples.  In  letters,  fables,  songs,  dialogues  without  number,  her 
powers  of  seduction  and  intimidation  were  malignantly  extolled.  She 
was  Xanthippe  pouring  water  on  the  head  of  Socrates.  She  was  Dali- 
lah  shearing  Samson.  She  was  Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit  into 
Adam's  mouth.  She  was  Job's  wife,  imploring  her  ruined  lord,  who 
sate  scraping  himself  among  the  ashes,  not  to  curse  and  die,  but  to 
swear  and  live.  While  the  ballad  makers  celebrated  the  victory  of 
Mrs.  Sherlock,  another  class  of  assailants  fell  on  the  theological  re- 
putation of  her  spouse.  Till  he  took  the  oaths,  he  had  always  been 
considered  as  the  most  orthodox  of  divines.  But  the  captious  and 
malignant  criticism  to  which  his  writings  were  now  subjected  would 
have  found  heresy  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  he,  unfortu- 
nately, was  rash  enough  to  publish,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  out- 
cry against  his  political  tergiversation  was  loudest,  his  thoughts  oh 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  probable  that,  at  another  time,  his 
work  would  have  been  hailed  by  good  Churchmen  as  a  triumphant  an- 
swer to  the  Socinians  and  Sabellians.  But,  unhappily,  in  his  zeal 
against  Socinians  and  Sabellians,  he  used  expressions  which  might  be 
construed  into  Tritheism.  Candid  judges  would  have  remembered 
that  the  true  path  was  closely  pressed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 
by  error,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  far  enough  from 
danger  on  one  side  without  going  very  close  to  danger  on  the  other. 
But  candid  judges  Sherlock  was  not  likely  to  find  among  the  Jacob- 
ites. His  old  allies  afiSrmed  that  he  had  incurred  all  the  fearful 
penalties  denounced  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  against  those  who  divide 
the  substance.  Bulky  quartos  were  written  to  prove  that  he  held  the 
existence  of  three  distinct  Deities ;  and  some  facetious  malecontents, 
who  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  Catholic  verity,  amused 
the  town  by  lampoons  in  English  and  Latin  on  his  heterodoxy. 
"  We,"  said  one  of  these  jesters,  "  plight  our  faith  to  one  King,  and 
call  one  God  to  attest  our  promise.  We  cannot  think  it  strange  that 
there  should  be  more  than  one  King  to  whom  the  Doctor  has  sworn 
allegiance,  when  we  consider  that  the  Doctor  has  more  Gods  than 
one  to  swear  by."* 

*  A  Ust  of  aU  the  pieces  which  I  have  read  relating  to  Sher1ock*8  apostasy  would 
fatigae  the  reader.  I  wiU  mention  a  few  of  different  kinds.  Parkinson's  Examination 
of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  1691 ;  Answer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Alle- 
giance, by  a  London  Apprentice,  1691 ;  the  Reasons  of  the  New  Convert's  taking  the 
Oaths  to  the  present  Government,  1691 ;  Utrum  homm  T  or  God's  ways  of  disposing 
of  Kingdoms,  and  some  Clergymen's  ways  of  disposing  of  them,  1691 ;  Sherlock  and 
Xanthippe,  1691 ;  Saint  Panl's  Triamph  in  his  Sufferings  for  Christ,  by  Matthew  Bryan, 
LL.T>.,  dedicated  EcclesI*  sub  cruce  gementi;  A  Word  to  a  wavering  Levite;  The 
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Sherlock  would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  whether  the  government  to 
which  he  had  submitted  was  entitled  to  be  called  a  settled  govern* 
ment,  if  he  had  known  all  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  threatened. 
Scarcely  had  Preston's  plot  been  detected,  when  a  new  plot  of  a  very 
different  kind  was  formed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy,  in  the  treasury, 
in  the  very  bedchamber  of  the  King.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  has, 
through  five  generations,  been  gradually  unveiling,  but  is  not  yet 
entirely  unveiled.  Some  parts  which  are  still  obscure  may  possibly, 
by  the  discovery  of  letters  or  diaries  now  reposing  under  the  dust  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  be  made  clear  to  our  posterity.  The  materials, 
however,  which  are  at  present  accessible,  are  sufficient  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  narrative  not  to  be  read  without  shame  and  loathing.* 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury,  irritated  by 

Trimming  Court  Diyine ;  Proteus  Ecclesiasticus,  or  ObserratioDS  on  Br.  Sh 'b  late 

Case  of  Allegiance ;  the  Weasil  Uncased ;  A  Whip  for  the  Weasil ;  the  Anti-Wemsihk 
Nnmeroas  allusions  to  Sherlock  and  his  wife  will  be  found  in  the  ribald  writings  of 
Tom  Brown,  Tom  Durfey,  and  Ned  Ward.  See  Life  of  James,  ii.  818.  Serera]  curious 
letters  about  Sherlock's  apostasy  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  I  will  give  two  or  three 
specimens  of  the* rhymes  which  the  Case  of  Allegiance  called  forth: 

"  When  Eto  the  fruit  had  tasted, 
She  to  her  husband  hasted, 

And  chuck'd  him  on  the  chin-a. 
Bear  Bud,  quoth  she,  come  taste  this  tmii ; 
'Twill  finely  with  your  palate  suit, 

To  eat  it  is  no  sin-a." 

'*  As  moody  Job,  in  shirtless  ease. 
With  eollyflowers  all  o'er  his  face. 

Bid  on  the  dunghill  languish. 
His  spouse  thus  whispers  in  his  ear 
Swear,  husband,  as  you  love  me,  swear, 

^will  ease  you  of  your  anguish." 

"  At  first  he  had»  doubt,  and  therefore  did  pray 
That  heaven  would  instruct  him  in  the  right  way, 
Whether  Jemmy  or  William  he  ought  to  obey. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

<*  The  pass  at  the  Boyne  determin'd  that  case ; 
And  precept  to  Proridence  then  did  give  place ; 
To  change  his  opinion  he  thought  no  disgrace ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

<«  But  this  with  the  Scripture  can  never  agree. 
As  by  Hosea  the  eighth  and  the  fourth  you  may  see ; 
'  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  yet  not  by  me,' 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

»  The  chief  authority  for  this  part  of  my  history  is  the  life  of  James,  particularly 
the  highly  important  and  interesting  passage  which  begins  at  page  444,  and  ends  at 
page  450,  of  the  second  volume. 
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finding  his  counsels  rejected,  and  those  of  his  Tory  rivals  followed, 
suflfered  himself,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to  be  drawn  into  a  correspondence 
"with  the  banished  family.  We  have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings 
of  body  and  mind  he  expiated  his  fault.  Tortured  by  remorse,  and 
by  disease  the  effect  of  remorse,  he  had  quitted  the  Court;  but  he 
had  left  behind  him  men  whose  principles  were  not  less  lax  than  his, 
and  whose  hearts  were  far  harder  and  colder. 

Early  in  1691,  some  of  these  men  began  to  hold  secret  communi- 
cations with  Saint  Oermains.  Wicked  and  base  as  their  conduct  was, 
there  was  in  it  nothing  surprising.  They  did  after  their  kind.  The 
times  were  troubled.  A  thick  cloud  was  upon  the  future.  The  most 
sagacious  and  experienced  politician  could  not  see  with  any  clearness 
three  months  before  him.  To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  indeed, 
this  mattered  little.  His  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  morrow  might 
bring  forth  might  make  him  anxious,  but  could  not  make  him  per- 
fidious. Though  left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  concerned  his 
interests,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  principles.  But,  unhappily, 
men  of  virtue  and  honour  were  not  numerous  among  the  courtiers  of 
that  age.  Whitehall  had  been,  during  thirty  years,  a  seminary  of 
every  public  and  private  vice,  and  swarmed  ¥^th  lowminded,  double- 
dealing,  selfseeking  politicians.  These  politicians  now  acted  as  it  was 
natural  that  men  profoundly  immoral  should  act  at  a  crisis  of  which 
none  could  predict  the  issue.  Some  of  them  might  have  a  slight  pre- 
dilection for  William ;  others  a  slight  predilection  for  James ;  but  it 
iras  not  by  any  such  predilection  that  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
breed  was  guided.  If  it  had  seemed  certain  that  William  would 
stand,  they  would  all  have  been  for  William.  If  it  had  seemed  cer- 
tain that  James  would  be  restored,  they  would  all  have  been  for 
James.  But  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  chances  appeared  to  be 
almost  exactly  balanced  ?  There  were  honest  men  of  one  party  who 
would  have  answered.  To  stand  by  the  true  King  and  the  true  Church, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Laud.  There  were  honest  men 
of  the  other  party  who  would  have  answered,  To  stand  by  the  liber- 
ties of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die 
for  them  like  Sidney.  But  such  consistency  was  unintelligible  to 
many  of  the  noble  and  the  powerful.  Their  object  was  to  be  safe  in 
every  event.  They  therefore  openly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
one  King,  and  secretly  plighted  their  word  to  the  other.  They  were 
indefatigable  in  obtaining  commissions,  patents  of  peerage,  pensions, 
grants  of  crown  lan4,  under  the  great  seal  of  William ;  and  they  had 
in  their  secret  drawers  promises  of  pardon  in  the  handwriting  of 
James. 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wickedness  three  men  stand 
preeminent,  Bussell,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  No  three  men 
Vol.  IV.— 4 
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could  bo,  in  head  and  heart,  more  unlike  to  one  another ;  and  the 
pebuliar  qualities  of  each  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  villany. 
The  treason  of  Russell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  fractiousness ;  the 
treason  of  Godolphin  is  to  be  attributed  altogether  to  timidity :  the 
treason  of  Marlborough  was  the  treason  of  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Russell  shoulcl  have  been  out  of 
humour.  He  had  just  accepted  the  command  of  the  united  naval 
forces  of  England  and  Holland  with  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 
He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  had  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Crown  property  near  Charing  Cross,  to  the  value  of 
eighteen  thousand  pounds,  had  been  bestowed  on  him.  His  indirect 
gains  must  have  been  immense.  But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  In 
truth,  with  undaunted  courage,  with  considerable  talents  both  for  war 
and  for  administration,  and  with  a  certain  public  spirit,  which  showed 
itself  by  glimpses  even  in  the  very  worst  parts  of  his  life,  he  was 
emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent,  malignant,  greedy,  faithless.  He 
conceived  that  the  great  services  which  he  had  performed  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  had  not  been  adequately  rewarded.  Every  thing 
that  was  given  to  others  seemed  to  him  to  be  pillaged  from  himself. 
A  letter  is  still  extant  which  he  wrote  to  William  about  this  time.  It 
is  made  up  of  boasts,  reproaches  and  sneers.  The  Admiral,  with 
ironical  professions  of  humility  and  loyalty,  begins  by  asking  permis- 
sion to  put  his  wrongs  on  paper,  because  his  bashfulness  would  not 
BuflFer  him  to  explain  himself  by  word  of  mouth.  His  grievances 
were  intolerable.  Other  people  got  grants  of  royal  domains :  but  he 
could  get  scarcely  any  thing.  Other  people  could  provide  for  their 
dependants:  but  his  recommendations  were  imiformly  disregarded. 
The  income  which  he  derived  from  the  royal  favour  might  seem  large : 
but  he  had  poor  relations ;  and  the  government,  instead  of  doing  its 
duty  by  them,  had  most  unhandsomely  left  them  to  his  care.  He  had 
a  sister  who  ought  to  have  a  pension ;  for,  without  one  she  could  not 
give  portions  to  her  daughters.  He  had  a  brother  who,  for  want  of 
a  place,  had  been  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  marrying  an 
old  woman  for  her  money.  Russell  proceeded  to  complain  bitterly 
that  the  Whigs  were  neglected,  that  the  Revolution  had  aggrandised 
and  enriched  men  who  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  avert  it.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  complaint  came  from  his  heart. 
For,  next  to  his  own  interests,  those  of  his  party  were  dear  to  him ; 
and,  even  when  he  was  most  inclined  to  becom#a  Jacobite,  he  never 
had  the  smallest  disposition  to  become  a  Tory.  In  the  temper  which 
this  letter  indicates,  he  readily  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  David 
Lloyd,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  emissaries  who  at  this  time 
were  constantly  plying  between  France  and  England.     Lloyd  con- 
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veyed  to  James  assurances  that  Russell  would,  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  present  itself,  try  to  effect  by  means  of  the  fleet 
what  Monk  had  effected  in  the  preceding  generation  by  means  of 
the  army.*  To  what  extent  these  assurances  were  sincere  was  a 
question  about  which  men  who  knew  Russell  well,  and  who  were 
minutely  informed  as  to  his  conduct,  were  in  doubt.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that,  during  many  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own  mind.  His 
interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long  as  possible,  with  both  Kings.  His 
irritiible  and  imperious  nature  was  constantly  impelling  him  to  quar- 
rel with  both.  His  spleen  was  excited  one  week  by  a  dry  answer 
from  William,  and  the  next  week  by  an  absurd  proclamation  from 
James.  Fortunately  the  most  important  day  of  his  life,  the  day 
from  which  all  his  subsequent  years  took  their  colour,  found  him  out 
of  temper  with  the  banished  King. 

Godolphin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have,  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  government  which  he  served.  He  was  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  protected,  trusted,  caressed. 
Indeed  the  favour  shown  to  him  had  excited  many  murmurs.  Was  it 
fitting,  the  Whigs  had  indignantly  asked,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
high  in  office  through  the  whole  of  the  late  reign,  who  had  pi'omised 
to  vote  for  the  Indulgence,  who  had  sate  in  the  Privy  Council  with  a 
Jesuit,  who  had  sate  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  with  two  Papists,  who 
had  attended  an  idolatress  to  her  altar,  should  be  among  the  chief 
ministers  of  a  Prince  whose  title  to  the  throne  was  derived  from  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  ?  But  on  William  this  clamour  had  produced 
no  effect ;  and  none  of  his  English  servants  seems  to  have  had  at  this 
time  a  larger  share  of  his  confidence  than  Godolphin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair.  One  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous among  them,  a  gentleman  named  Bulkeley,  who  had  formerly 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Godolphin,  undertook  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  He  called  at  the  Treasury,  and  tried  to  draw  the 
First  Lord  into  political  talk.  This  was  no  easy  matter :  for  Godol- 
phin was  not  a  man  to  put  himself  lightly  into  the  power  of  others. 
His  reserve  was  proverbial ;  and  he  was  especially  renowned  for  the 
dexterity  with  which  he,  through  life,  turned  conversation  away  from 
matters  of  state  to  a  main  of  cocks  or  the  pedigree  of  a  racehorse. 
The  visit  ended  without  his  uttering  a  word  indicating  that  he  remem- 
bered the  existence  of  King  James. 

Bulkeley,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed.  He  came  again,  and 
introduced  the  subject  which  was  nearest  his  heart.  Godolphin  then 
asked  after  his  old  master  and  mistress  in  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man 

♦  RobmU  to  William,  May  10,  1691,  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  n.  Book  Tii. 
See  alflo  the  Memoln  of  Sir  John  Leake. 
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•who  despaired  of  ever  being  reconciled  to  them.  Bulkeley  assured 
him  that  King  James  was  ready  to  forgive  all  the  past.  "  May  I  tell 
His  Majesty  that  you  will  try  to  deserve  his  favour?"  At  this  Go- 
dolphin  rose,  said  something  about  the  trammels  of  oflSce  and  his  wish 
to  be  released  from  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Bulkeley  soon  made  a  third  attempt.  By  this  time  Godolphin  had 
learned  some  things  which  shook  his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
government  which  he  served.  He  began  to  think,  as  he  would  him- 
self have  expressed  it,  that  he  had  betted  too  deep  on  the  Revolution, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions  would  no  longer  serve  his 
turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  out.  He  spoke  out,  and  declared 
himself  a  devoted  servant  of  King  James.  "  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  resigning  my  place.  But,  till  then,  I  am  under  a  tie. 
I  must  not  betray  my  trust."  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  proposed  to  make,  he  produced  a  most  friendly  and  confi- 
dential letter  which  he  had  lately  received  from  William.  "  You  see 
how  entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me.  He  tells  me  that  he 
cannot  do  without  me,  and  that  there  is  no  Englishman  for  whom  he 
has  so  great  a  kindness :  but  all  this  weighs  nothing  with  me  in  com- 
parison of  my  duty  to  my  lawful  King." 

If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  had  scruples  about  betray- 
ing his  trust,  those  scruples  were  soon  so  efiFectually  removed  that  he 
very  complacently  continued,  during  six  years,  to  eat  the  bread  of  one 
master,  while  secretly  sending  professions  of  attachment  and  promises 
of  service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Godolphin  was  under  the  influence  of  a  mind  far 
more  powerful  and  far  more  depraved  than  his  own.  His  perplexities 
had  been  imparted  to  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  bound 
by  such  friendship  as  two  very  unprincipled  men  are  capable  of  feel- 
ing for  each  other,  and  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  bound  by  close 
domestic  ties. 

Marlborough  was  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  of  William's 
other  servants.  Lloyd  might  make  overtures  to  Russell,  and  Bulke- 
ley to  Godolphin.  But  all  the  agents  of  the  banished  Court  stood 
aloof  from  the  traitor  of  Salisbury.  That  shameful  night  seemed  to 
have  for  ever  separated  the  perjured  deserter  from  the  Prince  whom 
he  had  ruined.  James  had,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  when  his  army 
was  in  full  retreat,  when  his  whole  kingdom  had  risen  against  him, 
declared  that  he  would  never  pardon  Churchill,  never,  never.  By 
all  the  Jacobites  the  name  of  Churchill  was  held  in  peculiar  abhor- 
rence ;  and,  in  the  prose  and  verse  which  came  forth  daily  from  their 
secret  presses,  a  precedence  in  infamy,  among  all  the  many  traitors 
of  the  age,  was  assigned  to  him.  In  the  order  of  things  which  had 
sprung  from  the  Revolution,  he  was  one  oFthe  great  men^^ngland, 
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high  in  the  state,  high  in  the  army.  He  had  been  created  an  Earl. 
He  had  a  lar^^  share  in  the_iaiilitary  administration.  The^emolu- 
ments,  direct  and  indirect^,  of  the  places  and  commands  which  he^eW 
under  the  Crown  were  believed  at  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  amounj^to 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  jear.  In  the  event^of  a  counterrgjolution 
it  seemed  that  he  had  nothing  in  prospect  but  aj;arret  in  Holland^  or 
a  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.  It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that 
^  would  serve  his  new  master  with  fidelity,  not  indeed  with  the  fide- 
lity of  Nottingham,  which  was  the  fidelity  of  conscientiousness,  not 
with  the  fidelity  of  Portland,  which  was  the  fidelity  of  afiection,  but 
with  the  not  less  stubborn  fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of  Marlborough.  Confi- 
dent in  his  own  powers  of  deception,  he  resolved,  since  the  Jacobite 
agents  would  not  seek  him,  to  seek  them.  He  therefore  sent  to  beg 
an  interview  with  Colonel  Edward  Sackville. 

Sackville  was  astonished  and  not  much  pleased  by  the  message. 
He  was  a  sturdy  Cavalier  of  the  old  school.  He  had  been  perse- 
cuted in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot  for  manfully  saying  what  he 
thought,  and  what  every  body  now  thinks,  about  Gates  and  Bedloe.* 
Since  the  Revolution  he  had  put  his  neck  in  peril  for  King  James, 
had  been  chased  by  oflBcers  with  warrants,  and  had  been  designated 
as  a  traitor  in  a  proclamation  to  which  Marlborough  himself  had 
been  a  party.f  It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  stanch 
royalist  crossed  the  hated  threshold  of  the  deserter.  He  was  repaid 
for  his  efibrt  by  the  edifying  spectacle  of  such  an  agony  of  repent- 
ance as  he  had  never  before  seen.  "  Will  you,*'  said  Marlborough, 
*'  be  my  intercessor  with  the  King  ?  Will  you  tell  him  what  I  suffer  ? 
My  crimes  now  appear  to  me  in  their  true  light ;  and  I  shrink  with 
hofror  from  the  contemplation.  The  thought  of  them  is  with  me  day 
and  night.  I  sit  down  to  table ;  but  I  cannot  eat.  I  throw  myself 
on  my  bed ;  but  I  cannot  sleep.  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing, 
to  brave  every  thing,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  my  fortunes,  if  only  I 
may  be  free  from  the  misery  of  a  wounded  spirit."  If  appearances 
could  be  trusted,  this  great  ofiender  was  as  true  a  penitent  as  David 
or  as  Peter.  Sackville  reported  to  his  friends  what  had  passed. 
They  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  if  the  arch  traitor,  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  to  conscience  and  to  public  opinion  the  same  cool 
and  placid  hardihood  which  distinguished  him  on  fields  of  battle,  had 
really  begun  to  feel  remorse,  it  would  be  absurd  to  reject,  on  account 
of  his  unworthiness,  the  inestimable  services  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  render  to  the  good  cause.   He  sate  in  the  interior  council :  he 

♦  CoDinions'  Journala,  Mar.  21,  24,  1679;  Grey's  Debates;  Obscrratop. 
f  London  Gaxette,  July  21, 1600. 
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held  high  command  in  the  army :  he  had  recently  been  entrusted,  and 
would  doubtless  again  be  entrusted,  with  the  direction  of  important 
military  operations.  It  was  tnie  that  no  man  had  incurred  equal 
guilt :  but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
equal  reparation.  If  he  was  sincere,  he  might  doubtless  earn  the 
pardon  which  he  so  much  desired.  But  was  he  sincere  ?  Had  he 
not  been  just  as  loud  in  professions  of  loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of  his 
crime  ?  It  was  necessary  to  put  him  to  the  test.  Several  tests  wei:e 
applied  by  Sackville  and  Lloyd.  Marlborough  was  required  to  fur- 
nish full  information  touching  the  strength  and  the  distribution  of  all 
the  divisions  of  the  English  army ;  and  he  complied.  He  was  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  whole  plan  of  the  approaching  campaign ;  and 
he  did  so.  The  Jacobite  leaders  watched  carefully  for  inaccuracies 
in  his  reports,  but  could  find  none.  It  was  thought  a  still  stronger 
proof  of  his  fidelity  that  he  gave  valuable' intelligence  abobt  what 
was  doing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  deposition  had 
been  sworn  against  one  zealous  royalist.  A  warrant  was  preparing 
against  another.  These  intimations  saved  several  of  the  malecontcnts 
from  imprisonment,  if  not  from  the  gallows ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  them  not  to  feel  some  relenting  towards  the  awakened  sinner  to 
whom  they  owed  so  much. 

He  however j^  in  his  secret  conversations  with  his  new  allies^  laid  no 
claim  to  merit.  He  did  not^  he  said^^  ask  for  Qftn.ft^ififtCfi,,  .Howcould 
Fe,  after  the  villanies  which  he  had  committed  against  the  best  of 
Kings,  hope  ever  to  be  trusted  QigaiB.?  It  was  enough  JTbFa'wretch 
hke  him  to  be  permitted  to  make,  at  the  cost  of  his  life^  aoine  jgipor 
atonement  to  the  gracious  master,  whom  he  had  indeed  basely  injured, 
Ibut  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  love.  It  -yras  not  improbable  that, 
in  the  summer,  ho  might  command  the  English  forces  in  Flanders. 
Was  it  wished  that  he  should  bring  them  over  in  a  body  to  the 
French  camp  ?  If  such  were  the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  undertake 
that  the  thing  should  be  done.  But  on  the  whole  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  And 
then  he  hinted  at  a  plan  which  he  afterwards  more  fully  matured, 
for  expelling  the  usurper  by  means  of  the  English  legislature  and 
the  English  army.  In  the  meantime  he  hoped  that  James  would 
command  Godolphin  not  to  quit  the  Treasury.  A  private  man  could 
do  little  for  the  good  cause.  One  who  was  the  director  of  the  national 
finances,  and  the  depository  of  the  gravest  secrets  of  state,  might 
render  inestimable  services. 

Marlborough's  pretended  repentance  imposed  so  completely  on  those 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  James  in  London  that  they  sent  Lloyd  to 
France,  with  the  cheering  intelligence  that  the  most  depraved  of  all 
rebels  had  been  wonderfully  transformed  into  a  loyal  subject.     The 
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tidings  filled  James  with  delight  and  hope.  Had  he  been  iwise,  they 
would  have  excited  in  him  only  aversion  and  distrust.  It  was  absurd 
to  imagine  that  a  inan  really  heartbroken  by  remorse  and  shame  for 
one  act  of  perfidy  would  determine  to  lighten  his  conscience  by  com- 
mitting a  second  act  of  perfidy  as  odious  and  as  disgraceful  as  the 
first.  The  promised  atonement  was  so  wicked  and  base  that  it  never 
could  be  made  by  any  man  sincerely  desirous  to  atone  for  past  wick- 
edness and  baseness.  The  truth  was  that,  when  Marlborough  told  the 
Jacobites  that  his  sense  of  guilt  prevented  him  from  swallowing  his 
food  by  day  and  taking  his  rest  at  night,  he  was  laughing  at  them. 
The  loss  of  half  a  guinea  would  have  done  more  to  spoil  his  appetite 
and  to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience. 
What  his  offers  really  proved  was  that  his  former  crime  had  sprung, 
not  from  an  ill  regulated  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his 
religion,  but  from  a  deep  and  incurable  moral  disease  which  had 
infectecj  the  whole  man.  James,  however,  partly  from  dulness  and 
partly  from  selfishness,  could  never  see  any  immorality  in  any  action 
by  which  he  was  benefited.  To  conspire  against  him,  to  betray  him, 
to  break  an  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  him,  were  crimes  for  which  no 
punishment  here  or  hereafter  could  be  too  severe.  But  to  murder  his 
enemies,  to  break  faith  with  his  enemies,  was  not  only  innocent  but 
laudable.  The  desertion  at  Salisbury  had  been  the  worst  of  crimes :  for 
it  had  ruined  him.  A  similar  desertion  in  Flanders  would  be  an 
honourable  exploit :  for  it  might  restore  him. 

The  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite  friends  that  he  was  for- 
given. The  news  was  most  welcome :  but  something  more  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  Might  he  hope  to  have,  in 
the  royal  handwriting,  two  lines  containing  a  promise  of  pardon  ?  It 
was  not,  of  course,  for  his  own  sake  that  he  asked  this.  But  he  was 
confident  that,  with  such  a  document  in  his  hands,  he  could  bring 
back  to  the  right  path  some  persons  of  great  note  who  adhered  to  the 
usurper,  only  because  they  imagined  that  they  had  no  mercy  to  ex- 
pect from  the  legitimate  King.  They  would  return  to  their  duty  as 
soon  as  they  saw  that  even  the  worst  of  all  criminals  had,  on  his 
repentance,  been  generously  forgiven.  The  promise  was  written,  sent, 
and  carefully  treasured  up.  Marlborough  had  now  attained  one  object, 
an  object  which  was  common  to  him  with  Russell  and  Godolphin. 
But  he  had  other  objects  which  neither  Russell  nor  Godolphin  had 
ever  contemplated.  There  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  this  wise,  brave,  wicked  man,  was  meditating  a  plan 
worthy  of  his  fertile  intellect  and  daring  spirit,  and  not  less  worthy 
of  his  deeply  corrupted  heart,  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  not  been  frus- 
trated by  strange  means,  would  have  ruined  Willianj  without  benefit- 
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ing  James,  and  would  have  made  the  successful  traitor  master  of 
England  and  arbiter  of  Europe.  . 

Thus  things  stood,  when,  in  May,  169jj(  William,  after  a  short  and 
busy  sojourn  in  England,  set  out  again  for  the  Continent,  where  the 
regular  campaign  was  about  to  open.  He  took  with  him  Marlbo- 
rough, whose  abilities  he  justly  appreciated,  and  of  whose  recent 
negotiations  with  Saint  Germains  he  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion. 
At  the  Hague  several  important  military  and  political  consultations 
were  held ;  and,  on  every  occasion^  the  superiority  of  the  accomplished 
Englishman  was  felt  by  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  and  statesmen 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Heinsius,  long  after,  used  to  relate  a  con- 
versation which  took  place  at  this  time  between  William  and  the 
Prince  of  Vaudemont,  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in  the  Dutch 
service.  Vaudemont  spoke  well  of  several  English  officers,  and 
among  them  of  Talmash  and  Mackay,  but  pronounced  Marlborough 
superior  beyond  comparison  to  the  rest.  "He  has  every  quality  of  a 
general.  His  very  look  shows  it.  He  cannot  fail  to  achieve  some- 
thing great."  "I  really  believe,  cousin,'*  answered  the  King,  "that 
my  Lord  will  make  good  every  thing  that  you  have  said  of  him." 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the  commencement  of  mili- 
tary operations.  William  passed  that  interval  in  his  beloved  park  at 
Loo.  Marlborough  spent  two  or  three  days  there,  and  was  then  des- 
patched to  Flanders  with  orders  to  collect  all  the  English  forces,  to 
form  a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  and  to  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  the  King's  arrival. 

And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  sincerity 
of  those  professions  by  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  heart,  well 
described  by  himself  as  Harder  than  a  marble  chimneypiece,  the  par- 
don of  an  offence  such  as  might  have  moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to 
deadly  resentment.  Ho  received  from  Saint  Germains  a  message 
claiming  the  instant  performance  of  his  promise  to  desert  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  He  was  told  that  this  was  the  greatest  service  which 
he  could  render  to  the  Crown.  His  word  was  pledged;  and  the 
gracious  master  who  had  forgiven  all  past  errors  confidently  expected 
that  it  would  be  redeemed.  The  hypocrite  evaded  the  demand  with 
characteristic  dexterity.  In  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  lan- 
guage he  excused  himself  for  not  immediately  obeying  the  royal  com- 
mands. The  promise  which  he  was  required  to  fulfil  had  not  been 
quite  correctly  understood.  There  had  been  some  misapprehension 
on,  the  part  of  the  messengers.  To  carry  over  a  regiment  or  two 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  To  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a 
business  which  would  require  much  time  and  management.*  While 
James  was  murmuring  over  these  apologies,  and  wishing  that  he  had 
*  Life  of  James,  ii.  449. 
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not  been  quite  so  placable,  William  arrived  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  took  the  chief  command. 

The  military  operations  in  Flanders  recommenced  early  in  June  and 
terminated  at  the  close  of  September.  No  important  action  took 
place.  The  two  armies  marched  and  countermarched,  drew  near  and 
receded.  During  some  time  they  confronted  each  other  with  less  than 
a  league  between  them.  But  neither  William  nor  Luxemburg  would 
fight  except  at  an  advantage ;  and  neither  gave  the  other  any  advan- 
tage. Languid  as  the  campaign  was,  it  is  on  one  account  remarkable. 
Daring  more  than  a  century  our  country  had  sent  no  great  force  to 
make  war  by  land  out  of  the  British  isles.  Our  aristocracy  had  there- 
fore long  ceased  to  be  a  military  class.  The  nobles  of  France,  of 
Germany,  of  Holland,  were  generally  soldiers.  It  would  probably 
have  been  difiScult  to  find  in  the  brilliant  circle  which  surrounded 
Lewis  at  Versailles  a  single  Marquess  or  Viscount  of  forty  who  had 
not  been  at  some  battle  or  siege.  But  the  immense  majority  of  our 
peers,  baronets,  and  opulent  esquires  had  never  served  except  in  the 
trainbands,  and  had  never  borne  a  part  in  any  military  exploit  more 
serious  than  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  of  keeping  a  street  clear 
for  a  procession.  The  generation  which  had  fought  at  Edgehill  and 
Lansdowne  had  nearly  passed  away.  The  wars  of  Charles  the  Second 
bad  been  almost  entirely  maritime.  During  his  reign  therefore  the 
sea  service  had  been  decidedly  more  the  mode  than  the  land  service ; 
and,  repeatedly,  when  our  fleet  sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch,  such 
multitudes  of  men  of  fashion  had  gone  on  board  that  the  parks  and 
the  theatres  had  been  left  desolate.  In  1691  at  length,  for  the  first 
time  since  Henry  the  Eighth  laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  an  English  army 
appeared  on  the  Continent  under  the  command  of  an  English  king. 
A  camp,  which  was  also  a  court,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  many 
young  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and  ambitious  of  the 
favour  which  men  of  distinguished  bravery  have  always  found  in  the 
eyes  of  women.  To  volunteer  for  Flanders  became  the  rage  among 
the  fine  gentlemen  who  combed  their  flowing  wigs  and  exchanged 
their  richly  perfumed  snufis  at  the  Saint  James's  Cofieehouse.  Wil- 
liam's headquarters  were  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  splendid  equipages 
and  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sumptuous  banquets.  For  among  the 
high  bom  and  high  spirited  youths  who  repaired  to  his  standard  were 
some  who,  though  quite  willing  to  face  a  battery,  were  not  at-all  dis- 
posed to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  with  which  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded in  Soho  Square.  In  a  few  months  Shadwell  brought  these 
valiant  fops  and  epicures  on  the  stage.  The  town  was  made  merry 
with  the  character  of  a  courageous  but  prodigal  and  efieminate  cox- 
comb, who  is  impatient  to  cross  swords  with  the  best  men  in  the 
French  household  troops,  but  who  is  much  dejected  by  learning  that 
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he  may  find  it  diflBcult  to  have  his  champagne  iced  daily  daring  the 
summer.  He  carries  with  him  cooks,  confectioners,  and  laundresses, 
a  waggonload  of  plate,  a  wardrobe  of  laced  and  embroidered  suits, 
and  much  rich  tent  furniture,  of  which  the  patterns  have  been  chosen 
by  a  committee  of  fine  ladies.* 

While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other  in  Flanders,  hostilities 
were  carried  on  with  somewhat  more  vigour  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  French  gained  some  advantages  in  Catalonia  and  in  Piedmont. 
Their  Turkish  allies,  who  in  the  east  menaced  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor,  were  defeated  by  Lewis  of  Baden  in  a  great  battle.  But 
nowhere  were  the  events  of  the  summer  so  important  as  in  Ireland. 

From  October  1690  till  May  1691,  no  military  operation  on  a  large 
scale  was  attempted  in  that  kingdom.  The  area  of  the  island  was, 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  not  unequally  divided  between  the  con- 
tending races.  The  whole  of  Ulster,  the  greater  part  of  Leinster  and 
about  one  third  of  Munster  had  submitted  to  the  English.  The  whole 
of  Connaught,  the  greater  part  of  Munster,  and  two  or  three  counties 
of  Leinster  were  held  by  the  Irish.  The  tortuous  boundary  formed 
by  William's  garrisons  ran  in  a  north  eastern  direction  from  the  bay 
of  Castlehaven  to  Mallow,  and  then,  inclining  still  further  eastward, 
proceeded  to  Cashel.  From  Cashcl  the  line  went  to  Mullingar,  from 
Mullingar  to  Longford,  and  from  Longford  to  Cavan,  skirted  Lough 
Erne  on  the  west,  and  met  the  ocean  again  at  Ballyshannon.f 

On  the  English  side  of  this  pale  there  was  a  rude  and  imperfect 
order.  Two  Lords  Justices,  Coningsby  and  Porter,  assisted  by  a 
Privy  Council,  represented  King  William  at  Dublin  Castle.  Judges, 
Sherifis  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  been  appointed ;  and  assizes 
were,  after  a  long  interval,  held  in  several  county  towns.  The  colo- 
nists had  meanwhile  been  formed  into  a  strong  militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  officers  who  had  commissions  from  the  Crown.  The  train- 
bands of  the  capital  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  two 
troops  of  horse  and  two  troops  of  dragoons^  all  Protestants  and  all 
well  armed  and  clad.J  On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary 
of  William's  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at 
Torbay,  the  whole  of  this  force  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  war.  The 
vanquished  and  disarmed  natives  assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and 
anger,  at  the  triumph  of  the  caste  which  they  had,  five  months  be- 
fore, oppressed  and  plundered  with  impunity.  The  Lords  Justices 
went  in  state  to  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral :  bells  were  rung :  bonfires 
were  lighted :  hogsheads  of  ale  and  claret  were  set  abroach  in  the 

♦  ShadweU*8  Volunteers. 

f  Story's  Continuation ;  Proclamation  of  February  21,  1690-1 ;  the  London  Gazette 
of  March  12. 

}  Story's  Continuation. 
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Streets :  fireworks  w^e  exhibited  on  College  Green :  a  great  company 
of  nobles  and  public  functionaries  feasted  at  the  Castle ;  and,  as  the 
second  course  came  up,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Ulster  King  at 
Arms  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French  and  English,  William  and  Mary, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland.* 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Saxon  race  was  dominant,  trade 
and  industry  had  already  begun  to  revive.  The  brazen  counters 
which  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  James  gave  place  to  silver. 
The  fugitives  wh^  had  taken  refuge  in  England  came  back  in  multi- 
tudes ;'  and,  by  their  intelligence,  diligence  and  thrift,  the  devastation 
caused  by  two  years  of  confusion  and  robbery  was  soon  in  part  re- 
paired. Merchantmen  heavily  laden  were  constantly  passing  and 
repassing  Saint  George's  Channel.  The  receipts  of  the  custom  houses 
on  the  eastern  coast,  from  Cork  to  Londonderry,  amounted  in  six 
months  to  sixty  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  such  as 
would  have  been  thought  extraordinary  even  in  the  most  prosperous 

times.f 

The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale  were,  one  and  all, 
hostile  to  the  English  domination.  They  were  therefore  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  system  of  police,  the  natural  though  lamentable  efiFect  of 
extreme  danger  and  extreme  provocation.  A  Papist  was  not  permitted 
to  have  a  sword  or  a  gun.  He  was  not  permitted  to  go  more  than 
three  miles  out  of  his  parish  except  to  the  market  town  on  the  market 
day.  Lest  he  should  give  information  or  assistance  to  his  brethren 
who  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  island,  he  was  forbidden  to  live 
within  ten  miles  of  the  frontier.  Lest  he  should  turn  his  house  into 
a  place  of  resort  for  malecontents,  he  was  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  by 
retail.  One  proclamation  announced  that,  if  the  property  of  any  Pro- 
testant should  be  injured  by  marauders,  his  loss  should  be  made  good 
at  the  expense  of  his  Popish  neighbours.  Another  gave  notice  that, 
if  any  Papist  who  had  not  been  at  least  three  months  domiciled  in 
Dublin  should  be  found  there,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  spy.  Not 
more  than  five  Papists  were  to  assemble  in  the  capital  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood on  any  pretext.  Without  a  protection  from  the  government 
no  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  safe ;  and  the  government 
would  not  grant  a  protection  to  any  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
who  had  a  son  in  the  Irish  army.J 

♦  Story's  Impartial  History;  London  Qazette,  Not.  17,  1690. 

+  Story's  Impartial  History.  The  year  1G84  had  been  considered  as  a  time  of 
remarkable  prosperity,  and  the  revenue  from  the  Customs  bad  been  unusually  large. 
But  the  receipt  from  all  the  ports  of  Ireland,  during  the  whole  year,  was  only  a 
hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand  pounds.     See  Clarendon's  Memoirs. 

X  Story's  History  and  Continuation ;  London  Gazettes  of  September  29,  1690,  and 
Jan.  8  and  Mar.  12,  1C90-1. 
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In  spite  of  all  precautions  and  severities,  however,  the  Celt  found 
many  opportunities  of  taking  a  sly  revenge.  Houses  and  barns  were 
frequently  burned :  soldiers  were  frequently  murdered ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who  had 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  population.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  government  sometimes  ventured  on  acts  which  seemed  better 
suited  to  a  Turkish  than  to  an  English  administration.  One  of  these 
acts  became  a  favourite  theme  of  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  serious  parliamentary  inquiry  at  Westminster.  Six  mus- 
keteers were  found  butchered  only  a  few  miles  from  Dublin.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  village  where  the  crime  had  been  committed,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  driven  like  sheep  into  the  Castle,  where 
the  Privy  Council  was  sitting.  The  heart  of  one  of  the  assassins, 
named  Gafney,  failed  him.  He  consented  to  be  a  witness,  was 
examined  by  the  Board,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  named  some  of 
his  accomplices.  He  was  then  removed  in  custody:  but  a  priest 
obtained  access  to  him  during  a  few  minutes.  What  passed  during 
those  few  minutes  appeared  when  he  was  a  second  time  brought  before 
the  Council.  He  had  the  eflFrontery  to  deny  that  he  had  owned  any 
thing  or  accused  any  body.  His  hearers,  several  of  whom  had  taken 
down  his  confession  in  writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impudence.  The 
Lords  Justices  broke  out ;  "  You  are  a  rogue :  You  are  a  villain : 
You  shall  be  hanged :  Where  is  the  Provost  Marshal  ?"  The  Provost 
Marshal  came.  "Take  that  man,"  said  Coningsby,  pointing  to 
Gafney;  "take  that  man,  and  hang  him."  There  was  no  gallows 
ready:  but  the  carriage  of  a  gun  served  the  purpose ;  and  the  prisoner 
was  instantly  tied  up  without  a  trial,  without  even  a  written  order 
for  the  execution ;  and  this  though  the  courts  of  law  were  sitting  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  English  House  of 
Commons,  some  years  later,  after  a  long  discussion,  resolved,  without 
a  division,  that  the  order  for  the  execution  of  Gafney  was  arbitrary 
and  illegal,  but  that  Coningsby's  fault  was  so  much  extenuated  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  that  it  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  impeachment.* 

It  was  not  only  by  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  Irish  that  the 
Saxon  of  the  pale  was  at  this  time  harassed.  His  allies  caused  him 
almost  as  much  annoyance  as  his  helots.     The  help  of  troops  from 

*  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  Ma^ch  2  and  4,  1692-3,  and  the  Commons'  Journals  of 
Dec.  16,  1698,  and  Jan.  29,  1693-4.  The  story,  bad  enough  at  best,  was  told  by  the 
personal  and  political  enemies  of  the  Lords  Justices  with  additions  which  the  House  of 
Commons  eyidently  considered  as  calumnious,  and  which  I  really  belieye  to  have  been 
80.  See  the  Qallienus  Rediyiyus.  The  narratire  which  Colonel  Robert  Fitzgerald,  a 
Privy  Councillor  and  an  eyewitness,  dcliycred  in  writing  to  the  House  of  Lords,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  seems  to  me  perfectly  trustworthy.  It  is  strange  that  Story, 
though  he  mentions  the  murder  of  the  soldiers,  says  nothing  about  Gafney. 
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abroad  was  indeed  necessary  to  him :  but  it  was  dearly  bought.  Even 
William,  in  whom  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority  was  concen- 
trated, had  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  in  an  army  collected 
from  many  lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of  mercenaries  accus- 
tomed to  live  at  free  quarters.  The  powers  which  had  been  united  in 
him  were  now  divided  and  subdivided.  The  two  Lords  Justices 
considered  the  civil  administration  as  their  province,  and  left  the  army 
to  the  management  of  Ginkell,  who  was  General  in  Chief.  Ginkell 
kept  excellent  order  among  the  auxiliaries  from  Holland,  who  were 
nnder  his  more  immediate  command.  But  his  authority  over  the 
English  and  the  Danes  was  less  entire ;  and  unfortunately  their  pay 
was,  during  part  of  the  winter,  in  arrear.  They  indemnified  them- 
selves by  excesses  and  exactions  for  the  want  of  that  which  was  their 
due  ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  punish  men  with  severity  for  not 
choosing  to  starve  with  arms  in  their  hands.  At  length  in  the  spring 
large  supplies  of  money  and  stores  arrived :  arrears  were  paid  up : 
rations  were  plentiful ;  and  a  more  rigid  discipline  was  enforced.  But 
too  many  traces  of  the  bad  habits  which  the  soldiers  had  contracted 
were  discernible  till  the  close  of  the  war.* 

In  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which  still  acknowledged  James 
as  King,  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  law,  any  property,  or 
any  government.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  had 
fled  westward  by  tens  of  thousands,  driving  before  them  a  large  part 
of  the  cattle  which  had  escaped  the  havoc  of  two  terrible  years.  The 
influx  of  food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however,  was  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  the  influx  of  consumers.  The  necessaries  of  life  were 
scarce.  Conveniences  to  which  every  plain  farmer  and  burgess  in 
England  was  accustomed  could  hardly  be  procured  by  nobles  and 
generals.  No  coin  was  to  be  seen  except  lumps  of  base  metal  which 
were  called  crowns  and  shillings.  Nominal  prices  were  enormously 
high.  A  quart  of  ale  cost  two  and  sixpence,  a  quart  of  brandy  three 
pounds.  The  only  towns  of  any  note  on  the  western  coast  were 
Limerick  and  Galway ;  and  the  oppression  which  the  shopkeepers  of 
those  towns  underwent  was  such  that  many  of  them  stole  away  with 
the  remains  of  their  stocks  to  the  English  territory,  where  a  Papist, 
though  he  had  to  endure  much  restraint  and  much  humiliation,  was 
allowed  to  put  his  own  price  on  his  goods,  and  received  that  price  in 
silver.  Those  traders  who  remained  within  the  unhappy  region  were 
ruined.  Every  warehouse  that  contained  any  valuable  property  was 
broken  open  by  ruffians  who  pretended  that  they  were  commissioned 
to  procure  stores  for  the  public  service  ;  and  the  owner  received,  in 
return  for  bales  of  cloth  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  some  fragments  of 
old  kettles  and  saucepans,  which  would  not  in  London  or  Paris  have 
*  Burnet,  ii.  66 ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King. 
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been  taken  by  a  beggar.  As  soon  as  a  merchant  ship  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Galway  or  in  the  Shannon,  she  was  boarded  by  these  robbers. 
The  cargo  was  carried  away ;  and  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  with  such  a  quantity  of  cowhides,  of  wool  and  of  tallow 
as  the  gang  which  had  plundered  him  chose  to  give  him.  The  con- 
sequence was  that,  while  foreign  commodities  were  pouring  fast  into 
the  harbours  of  Londonderry,  Carrickfergus,  Dublin,  Waterford  and 
Cork,  every  mariner  avoided  •  Limerick  and  Galway  as  nests  of 
pirates.* 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier  and  the  Irish  Rap- 
paree  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It  now  disappeared. 
Great  part  of  the  army  was  turned  loose  to  live  by  marauding.  An 
incessant  predatory  war  raged  along  the  line  which  separated  the 
domain  of  William  from  that  of  James.  Every  day  companies  of 
freebooters,  sometimes  wrapped  in  twisted  straw  which  served  the 
purpose  of  armour,  stole  into  the  English  territory,  burned,  sacked, 
pillaged,  and  hastened  back  to  their  own  ground.  To  guard  against 
these  incursions  was  not  easy :  for  the  peasantry  of  the  plundered 
country  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  with  the  plunderers.  To  empty 
the  granary,  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away  the  cows,  of  a 
heretic  was  regarded  by  every  squalid  inhabitant  of  a  mud  cabin  as 
a  good  work.  A  troop  engaged  in  such  a  work  might  confidently 
expect  to  fall  in,  notwithstanding  all  the  proclamations  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  with  some  friend  who  would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the 
shortest  road,  and  the  safest  hiding  place.  The  English  complained 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  a  Rapparee.  Sometimes,  when 
he  saw  danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in  the  long  grass  of  the  bog ; 
and  then  it  was  as  difficult  to  find  him  as  to  find  a  hare  sitting.  Some- 
times he  sprang  into  a  stream,  and  lay  there,  like  an  otter,  with  only 
his  mouth  and  nostrils  above  the  water.  Nay,  a  whole  gang  of  ban- 
ditti would,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform  itself  into  a  crowd 
of  harmless  labourers.  Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the 
lock  in  his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzzle,  stopped  the  touch  hole 
with  a  quill,  and  threw  the  weapon  into  the  next  pond.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  a  train  of  poor  rustics  who  had  not  so  much  as  a 
cudgel  among  them,  and  whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk 
seemed  to  show  that  their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken  to  slavery. 
When  the  peril  was  over,  when  the  signal  was  given,  every  man  fletr  to 
the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  arms :  and  soon  the  robbers  were  in 

♦  MacariflB  Excidinm ;  Fumcron  to  Lonvois,  Jan.  31  (Feb.  10),  1691.  It  is  to  be 
obsenred  that  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Macarise  Excidium,  and  Fumeron,  the  French 
intendant,  are  most  unexceptionable  witnesses.  They  were  both,  at  this  time,  within 
the  walls  of  Limerick.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  impartiality  of  the  Frenchman , 
and  the  Irishman  was  partial  to  his  own  countrymen. 
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full  march  towards  some  Protestant  mansion.  One  band  penetrated 
to  Clonmel,  another  to  the  vicinity  of  Maryborough :  a  tliird  made 
its  den  in  a  woody  islet  of  firm  ground,  surrounded  by  the  vast  bog 
of  Allen,  harried  the  county  of  Wicklovr,  and  alarmed  even  the  sub- 
urbs of  Dublin.  Such  expeditions  indeed  were  not  always  successful. 
Sometimes  the  plunderers  fell  in  with  parties  of  militia  or  with  de- 
tachments from  the  English  garrisons,  in  situations  in  which  disguise, 
flight  and  resistance  were  alike  impossible.  When  this  happened 
every  kerne  who  was  taken  was  hanged,  without  any  ceremony,  on 
the  nearest  tree.* 

At  the  head  quarters  of  the  Irish  army  there  was,  during  the  win- 
ter, no  authority  capable  of  exacting  obedience  even  within  a  circle 
of  a  mile.  Tyrconnel  was  absent  at  the  Court  of  France,  ^e  had 
left  the  supreme  government  in  the  hands  of  a  Ccfuncil  of  Regency 
composed  of  twelve  persons.  The  nominal  command  of  the  army  he 
had  confided  to  Berwick:  but  Berwick,  though,  as  was  afterwards 
proved,  a  man  of  no  common  courage  and  capacity,  was  young  and 
inexperienced.  His  powers  were  unsuspected  by  the  world  and  by 
himself ;  f  and  he  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  tutelage  of  a 
Council  of  War  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Neither  the 
Council  of  Regency  nor  the  Council  of  War  was  popular  at  Limerick. 
The  Irish  complained  that  men  who  were  not  Irish  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  large  share  in  the  administration.  The  cry  was  loudest 
against  an  officer  named  Thomas  Maxwell.  For  it  was  certain  that 
he  was  a  Scotchman:  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  he  had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he  felt  for  that 
Celtic  Parliament  which  had  repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
passed  the  Act  of  Attainder.^  The  discontent,  fomented  by  the  arts 
of  intriguers,  among  whom  the  cunning  and  unprincipled  Henry  Lut- 
trell  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active,  soon  broke  forth  into  open 
rebellion.  A  great  meeting  was  held.  Many  officers  of  the  army, 
!ome  peers,  some  lawyers  of  high  note  and  some  prelates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  present.  It,  was  resolved  that  the 
government  set  up  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution. Ireland,  it  was  said,  could  be  legally  governed,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  King,  only  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  a  Lord  Deputy  or 
by  Lords  Justices.     The  King  was  absent.     The  Lord  Lieutenant 

*  Story's  Impartial  History  and  Continuation,  and  the  London  Gazettes  of  December, 
January,  February,  and  March  1090-1. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Avauz,  though  a  very  shrewd  judge  of  men,  greatly  under- 
rated Berwick.  In  a  letter  to  Lonvois  dated  Oct.  15  (25),  1689,  Avaux  says:  **  Je  n« 
puis  m'cmpescher  de  vons  dire  pu*il  est  brave  de  sa  personne,  &  ce  que  Ton  dit  mais 
que  c'est  un  aussy  mechant  ofiicier  qu'il  en  ayt,  et  qu*il  n'a  pas  le  sens  commun.'' 

{  Leslie's  Answer  to  King :  Macarias  £xcidium. 
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•was  absent.  There  was  no  Lord  Deputy.  There  were  no  Lords  Jus- 
tices. The  Act  by  which  Tyrconnel  had  delegated  his  authority  to  a 
junto  composed  of  his  creatures  was  a  mere  nullity.  The  nation  was 
therefore  left  without  any  legitimate  chief,  and  might,  without  viola- 
ting the  allegiance  due  to  the  Crown,  make  temporary  provision  for 
its  own  safety.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  inform  Berwick  that  he  had 
assumed  a  power  to  which  he  had  no  right,  but  that  nevertheless  the 
army  and  people  of  Ireland  would  willingly  acknowledge  him  as  their 
head  if  he  would  consent  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  council  truly 
Irish.  Berwick  indignantly  expressed  his  wonder  that  military  men 
should  presume  to  meet  and  deliberate  without  the  permission  of  their 
general.  They  answered  that  there  was  no  general,  and  that,  if  His 
Grace  did  not  choose  to  undertake  the  administration  on  the  terms 
proposed,  another  leader  would  easily  be  found.  Berwick  very  re- 
luctantly yielded,  and  continued  to  be  a  puppet  in  a  new  set  of 
hands.* 

Those  who  had  eflFected  this  revolution  thought  it  prudent  to  send  a 
deputation  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  proceedings. 
Of  the  deputation  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  two 
Luttrells  were  members.  In  the  ship  which  conveyed  them  from 
Limerick  to  Brest  they  found  a  fellow  passenger  whose  presence  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  them,  their  enemy.  Maxwell.  They  sus- 
pected, and  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  going,  like  them,  to  Saint 
Germains,  but  on  a  very  difiFerent  errand.  The  truth  was  that  Ber- 
wick had  sent  Maxwell  to  watch  their  motions  and  to  traverse  their 
designs.  Henry  Luttrell,  the  least  scrupulous  of  men,  proposed  to 
settle  the  matter  at  once  by  tossing  the  Scotchman  into  the  sea.  But 
the  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  conscience,  and  Simon  Luttrell,  who 
was  a  man  of  honour,  objected  to  this  expedient. f 

Meanwhile  at  Limerick  the  supreme  power  was  in  abeyance.  Ber- 
wick, finding  that  he  had  no  real  authority,  altogether  neglected  busi- 
ness, and  gave  himself  up  to  such  pleasures  as  that  dreary  place  of 
banishment  afiForded.  There  was  among  the  Irish  chiefs  no  man  of 
sufl5cient  weight  and  ability  to  control  the  rest.  Sarsfield  for  a  time 
took  the  lead.  But  Sarsfield,  though  eminently  brave  and  active  in 
the  field,  was  little  skilled  in  the  administration  of  war,  and  still  less 
skilled  in  civil  business.  Those  who  were  most  desirous  to  support 
his  authority  were  forced  to  own  that  his  nature  was  too  unsuspicious 
and  indulgent  for  a  post  in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  be  too  dis- 
trustful or  too  severe.  He  believed  whatever  was  told  him.  He 
signed  whatever  was  set  before  him.     The  commissioners,  encouraged 

*  Macarioo  Excidium. 

f  Macariie  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  422 ;  Memoirs  of  Berwick. 
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by  his  lenity,  robbed  and  embezzled  more  shamelessly  than  ever. 
They  sallied  forth  daily,  guarded  by  pikes  and  firelocks,  to  seize, 
nominally  for  the  public  service,  but  really  for  themselves,  wool, 
linen,  leather,  tallow,  domestic  utensils,  instruments  of  husbandry, 
searched  every  pantry,  every  wardrobe,  every  cellar,  and  even  laid 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  property  of  priests  and  prelates.* 

Early  in  the  spring  the  government,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of 
which  Berwick  was  the  ostensible  head,  was  dissolved  by  the  return 
of  Tyrconnel.  The  Luttrells  had,  in  the  name  of  their  countrymen, 
implored  James  not  to  subject  so  loyal  a  people  to  so  odious  and  inca- 
pable a  viceroy.  Tyrconnel,  they  said,  was  old :  he  was  infirm :  he 
needed  much  sleep :  he  knew  nothing  of  war :  •  he  was  dilatory :  he 
was  partial :  he  was  rapacious :  he  was  distrusted  and  hated  by  the 
whole  nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by  him,  had  made  a  gallant  stand, 
and  had  compelled  the  victorious  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
retreat.  They  hoped  soon  to  take  the  field  again,  thirty  thousand 
strong ;  and  they  adjured  their  King  to  send  them  some  captain 
worthy  to  command  such  a  force.  Tyrconnel  and  Maxwell,  on  the 
other  hand,  represented  the  delegates  as  mutineers,  demagogues, 
traitors,  and  pressed  James  to  send  Henry  Luttrell  to  keep  Mountjoy 
company  in  the  Bastille.  James,  bewildered  by  these  criminations 
and  recriminations,  hesitated  long,  and  at  last,  with  characteristic 
wisdom,  relieved  himself  from  trouble  by  giving  all  the  quarrellers 
fair  words  and  by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their  fight  out  in 
Ireland.     Berwick  was  at  the  same  time  recalled  to  France.f 

Tyrconnel  was  received  at  Limerick,  even  by  his  enemies,  with  de- 
cent respect.  Much  as  they  hated  him,  they  could  not  question  the 
validity  of  his  commission;  and,  though  they  still  maintained  that 
they  had  been  perfectly  justified  in  annulling,  during  his  absence,  the 
unconstitutional  arrangements  which  he  had  made,  they  acknowledged 
that,  when  he  was  present,  he  was  their  lawful  governor.  He  was 
not  altogether  unprovided  with  the  means  of  conciliating  them.  He 
brought  many  gracious  messages  and  promises,  a  patent  of  peerage 
for  Sarsfield,  some  money  which  was  not  of  brass,  and  some  clothing, 
which  was  even  more  acceptable  than  money.  The  new  garments 
were  not  indeed  very  fine.  But  even  the  generals  had  long  been  out 
at  elbows ;  and  there  were  ffew  of  the  comipon  men  whose  habiliments 
would  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  dress  a  scarecrow  in  a  more 
prosperous  country.  Now,  at  length,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months,  every  private  soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and  isk 
pair  of  brogues.     The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  also  been  authorised  to 

*  Macarire  Excidiam. 

f  Life  of  James,  u.  422,  428 ;  M^moires  de  Berwick. 
Vol.  IV.— 6 
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announce  that  he  should  soon  be  followed  by  several  ships,  laden  with 
provisions  and  military  stores.  This  announcement  was  most  welcome 
to  the  troops,  who  had  long  been  without  bread,  and  who  had  nothing 
stronger  than  water  to  drink.* 

During  some  weeks  the  supplies  were  impatiently  expected.  At 
last,  Tyrconnel  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up :  for,  whenever  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  the  soldiers  ran  after  him  clamouring  for  food. 
Even  the  beef  and  mutton,  w^hich,  half  raw,  half  burned,  without 
vegetables,  without  salt,  had  hitherto  supported  the  army,  had  become 
scarce ;  and  the  common  men  were  on  rations  of  horseflesh  when  the 
promised  sails  were  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. f 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint  Ruth,  was  on  board 
with  his  staff.  He  brought  a  commission  which  appointed  him  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Irish  army.  The  commission  did  not  expressly 
declare  that  he  was  to  be  independent  of  the  viceregal  authority :  but 
he  had  been  assured  by  James  that  Tyrconnel  should  have  secret 
instructions  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Saint 
Ruth  was  assisted  by  another  general  oflBcer  named  D*Usson.  The 
French  ships  brought  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  corn  and  flour.  The  spirits  of  the  Irish  rose ;  and  the 
Te  Deum  was  chaunted  with  fervent  devotion  in  the  cathedral  of 
Limerick.  J 

Tyrconnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign. 
But  Saint  Ruth,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  exerted  himself  strenuously 
to  redeem  the  time  which  had  been  lost.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
activity  and  resolution,  but  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  nature.  In  his 
own  country  he  was  celebrated  as  the  most  merciless  persecutor  that 
had  ever  dragooned  the  Huguenots  to  mass.  It  was  asserted  by 
English  Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  France  by  the  nickname  of  the 
Hangman ;  that,  at  Rome,  the  very  cardinals  had  shown  their  abhor- 
rence of  his  cruelty ;  and  that  even  Queen  Christina,  who  had  little 
right  to  be  squeamish  about  bloodshed,  had  turned  away  from  him 
with  loathing.  He  had  recently  held  a  command  in  Savoy.  The 
Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  had  formed  part  of  his  army, 
and  had  behaved  extremely  well.  It  was  therefore  supposed  that  he 
had  a  peculiar  talent  for  managing  Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  well  clad,  well  armed  and  well  drilled 
Irish,  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  and  the  ragged  marauders  whom 
he  found  swarming  in  the  alleys  of  Limerick.  Accustomed  to  the 
splendour  and  the  discipline  of  French  camps  and  garrisons,  he  was 

♦  Life  of  James,  ii.  433,  451  ;  Story's  Continuation. 

+  Life  of  James,  ii.  438 ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  Fumeron  to  Louvois,  April  22  (May  2). 
1601. 
X  .Macarise  Excidiam ;  M<^moire8  de  Berwick;  Life  of  James,  ii.  451,  452. 
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dbgusted  by  finding  that,  in  the  country  to  which  he  had  been  sent, 
a  regiment  of  infantry  meant  a  mob  of  people  as  naked,  as  dirty  and 
as  disorderly  as  the  beggars,  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  on 
the  Continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery  or  pursuing  a  dili- 
gence up  hill.  With  ill  concealed  contempt,  however,  he  addressed 
himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  disciplining  these  strange  soldiers, 
and  was  day  and  night  in  the  saddle,  galloping  from  post  to  post, 
from  Limerick  to  Athlone,  from  Athlone  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lough  Rea,  and  from  Lough  Rea  back  to  Limerick.* 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir  himself :  for,  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival,  ho  learned  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pale, 
all  was  ready  for  action.  The  greater  part  of  the  English  force  was 
collected,  before  the  close  of  May,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MulHn- 
gar.  Ginkell  commanded  in  chief.  He  had  under  him  the  two  best 
oflBcers,  after  Marlborough,  of  whom  our  island  could  then  boast, 
Talmash  and  Mackay.  The  Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  the  hereditary 
chief  of  the  refugees,  and  elder  brother  of  the  brave  Caillemot,  who 
had  fallen  at  the  Boyne,  had  joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major 
general.  The  Lord  Justice  Coningsby,  though  not  by  profession  a 
soldier,  came  down  from  Dublin,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  troops. 
The  appearance  of  the  camp  showed  that  the  money  voted  by  the 
English  Parliament  had  not  been  spared.  The  uniforms  were  new : 
the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and  the  train  of  artillery  was 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Ireland. f 

On  the  sixth  of  June  Ginkell  moved  his  head  quarters  from  Mul- 
lingar.  On  the  seventh  he  reached  Ballymore.  At  Ballymore,  on  a 
peninsula  almost  surrounded  by  something  between  a  swamp  and  a 
lake,  stood  an  ancient  fortress,  which  had  recently  been  fortified  under 
Sarsfield's  direction,  and  which  was  defended  by  above  a  thousand 
men.  The  English  guns  were  instantly  planted.  In  a  few  hours  the 
besiegers  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  besieged  nmning  like 
rabbits  from  one  shelter  to  another.  The  governor,  who  had  at  first 
held  high  language,  begged  piteously  for  quarter,  and  obtained  it. 
The  whole  garrison  was  marched  oflf  to  Dublin.  Only  eight  of  the 
conquerors  had  fallen.  J 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing  the  defences  of  Bally- 
more. This  work  had  scarcely  been  performed  when  he  was  joined 
by  the  Danish  auxiliaries  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wir- 

*  MacariflB  Exoidium ;  Burnet,  ii.  78 ;  Dangeau ;  The  Mercorias  Reformatus,  Jane 
5,  1691. 

t  An  exact  journal  of  the  Tictoiious  progress  of  their  Mi^esties*  forces  under  the 
command  of  General  Ginckle  this  summer  in  Ireland,  1691 ;  Story*s  Continuation ; 
Maekajr's  Memoirs. 

X  London  Gasette,  June  18,  22,  1691 ;  Story's  Continuation ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  452. 
The  author  of  the  Life  accuses  the  Governor  of  treachery  or  cowardice. 
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temberg.  The  whole  army  then  moved  westward,  and,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  June,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Athlone.* 

Athlone  was  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  most  impor- 
tant place  in  the  island.  Rosen,  who  understood  war  well,  had  always 
maintained  that  it  was  there  that  the  Irishry  would,  with  most  advan- 
tage, make  a  stand  against  the  Englishry.f  The  town,  which  was 
surrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth,  lay  partly  in  Leinster  and  partly 
in  Connaught.  The  English  quarter,  which  was  in  Leinster,  had  once 
consisted  of  new  and  handsome  houses,  but  had  been  burned  by  the 
Irish  some  months  before,  and  now  lay  in  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Celtic 
quarter,  which  was  in  Connaught,  was  old  and  meanly  built.J  The 
Shannon,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  provinces,  rushed  through 
Athlone  in  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  large  mills  which 
rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone  bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Con- 
naught side,  a  castle,  built,  it  was  said,  by  King  John,  towered  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet,  and  extended  two  hundred  feet  along  the  riven 
Fifty  or  sixty  yards  below  the  bridge  was  a  narrow  ford.§ 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  the  English  placed  their  cannon. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  the  firing  began.  At  five  in  the 
afternoon  an  assault  was  made.  A  brave  French  refugee  with  a  gre- 
nade in  his  hand  was  the  first  to  climb  the  breach,  and  fell,  cheering 
his  countrymen  to  the  onset  with  his  latest  breath.  Such  were  the 
gallant  spirits  which  the  bigotry  of  Lewis  had  sent  to  recruit,  in  the 
time  of  his  utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his  deadliest  enemies.  The 
example  was  not  lost.  The  grenades  fell  thick.  The  assailants 
mounted  by  hundreds.  The  Irish  gave  way  and  ran  towards  the 
bridge.  There  the  press  was  so  great  that  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow  passage,  and  others  were  forced  over 
the  parapets  into  the  waters  which  roared  among  the  mill  wheels  be- 
low. In  a  few  hours  Ginkell  had  made  himself  master  of  the  English 
quarter  of  Athlone;  and  this  success  had  cost  him  only  twenty  men 
killed  and  forty  wounded.  § 

*  London  Gazette,  Jutie  22,  25,  July  2,  1691 ;  Story's  ConUnnation :  Exact  Jonrna]. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  878,  876,  877. 

X  MacariaB  Excidium.  I  may  observe  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  passages  which 
lead  me  to  belieye  the  Latin  text  to  be  the  original.  The  Latin  is,  "Oppidnm  ad 
Salaminiam  amnislatos  recentibus  ac  snmptaosioribos  SBdificiis  attollebatvr;  antiqiiias 
et  ipsa  yetnstate  incultius  quod  in  Paphiis  finibus  exstruotnm  erat."  The  Baf^ish 
version  is  *'  The  town  on  Salaminia  side  was  better  built  than  that  in  Paphia."  flNnrely 
there  is  in  the  Latin  the  particularity  which  we  might  expect  fh>m  a  person  who  had 
known  Athlone  before  the  war.  The  English  version  is  contemptibly  bad.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  Paphian  side  is  Connaught,  and  the  Salaminian  side  Leinster. 

2  I  have  consulted  several  contemporary  maps  of  Athlone.  One  will  be  found  in 
Story's  Continuation. 

II  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Athlone,  by  an  Engineer  of  the  Army,  a  Witness  of  the 
Action,  licensed  July  11,  1691 ;  Story's  Continuation;  London  Oasette,  July  2,  1691 ; 
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But  his  work  was  only  begun.  Between  him  and  the  Irish  town 
the  Shannon  ran  fiercely.  The  bridge  was  so  narrow  that  a  few  reso- 
lute men  might  keep  it  against  an  army.  The  mills  which  stood  on  it 
were  strongly  guarded ;  and  it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
•  castle.  That  part  of  the  Connaught  shore  where  the  river  was  ford- 
able  was  defended  by  works,  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  in  spite 
of  the  murmurs  of  a  powerful  party,  forced  Saint  Ruth  to  entrust  to 
the  care  of  Maxwell.  Maxwell  had  come  back  from  France  a  more 
unpopular  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  went  thither.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  had,  at  Versailles,  spoken  opprobriously  of  the  Irish 
nation ;  and  he  had,  on  this  account,  been,  only  a  few  days  before, 
publicly  aflfronted  by  Sarsfield.*  On  the  twenty-first  of  June  the 
English  were  busied  in  flinging  up  batteries  along  the  Leinster  bank. 
On  the  twenty-second,  soon  after  dawn,  the  cannonade  began.  The 
firing  continued  all  that  day  and  all  the  following  night.  When  morn- 
ing broke  again,  one  whole  side  of  the  castle  had  been  beaten  down : 
the  thatched  lanes  of  the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes ;  and  one  of  the 
mills  had  been  burned  with  sixty  soldiers  who  defended  it.f 

Still  however  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge  resolutely.  During 
several  days  there  was  sharp  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  straight 
passage.  The  assailants  gained  ground,  but  gained  it  inch  by  inch. 
The  courage  of  the  garrison  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  speedy  suc- 
cour. Saint  Ruth  had  at  length  completed  his  preparations ;  and  the 
tidings  that  Athlone  was  in  danger  had  induced  him  to  take  the  field 
in  haste  at  the  head  of  an  army,  superior  in  number,  though  inferior 
in  more  important  elements  of  military  strength,  to  the  army  of  Gin- 
kell.  The  French  general  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  bridge  and 
the  ford  might  easily  be  defended,  till  the  autumnal  rains  and  the  pes- 
tilence which  ordinarily  accompanied  them  should  compel  the  enemy 
to  retire.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending  successive 
detachments  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  The  immediate  conduct  of 
the  defence  he  entrusted  to  his  second  in  command,  D'Usson,  and 

Fumeron  to  LouYois,  June  28  (July  8),  1691.  The  accoant  of  this  attack  in  the  Life 
of  James,  ii.  453,  is  an  absurd  romance.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  King^s  original  Memoirs. 

*  MacarisB  Excidium.  Here  agun  I  think  that  I  see  clear  proof  that  the  English, 
version  of  this  carious  work  is  only  a  bad  translation  from  the  Latin.  The  English 
merely  says:  "Lysander," — Sarsfield, — ** accused  him,  a  few  days  before,  in  the 
general's  presence,"  without  intimating  what  the  accusation  was.  The  Latin  original 
runs  thus :  "  Acriter  Lysander,  paucos  ante  dies,  coram  pnefecto  copiarum  illi  expro- 
braTerat  nescio  quid,  quod  in  aula  Syriaca  in  Cypriorum  opprobrium  effutirisse 
dicebatur."  The  English  translator  has,  by  omitting  the  most  important  words,  and 
by  using  the  aorist  instead  of  the  preterpluperfect  tense,  made  the  whole  passage 
unmeaning. 

f  Story's  Continuation ;  Macariso  Excidium ;  Daniel  Macneal  to  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon, 
Jane  28,  1691,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers. 
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fixed  his  own  head  quarters  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town.  He 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  so  experienced  a  commander  as  6in- 
kell  should  persist  in  a  hopeless  enterprise.  "  His  master  ought  to 
hang  him  for  trying  to  take  Athlone ;  and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if 
I  lose  it.'*  * 

Saint  Ruth,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  He  had  found,  to 
his  great  mortification,  that  he  had  not  the  full  authority  which  the 
promises  made  to  him  at  Saint  Germains  had  entitled  him  to  expect. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in  the  camp.  His  bodily  and  mental  in- 
firmities had  perceptibly  increased  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
slow  and  uncertain  step  with  which  he,  who  had  once  been  renowned 
for  vigour  and  agility,  now  tottered  from  his  easy  chair  to  his  couch, 
was  no  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering  movement  of  that 
mind  which  had  once  pursued  its  objects  with  a  vehemence  restrained 
neither  by  fear  nor  by  pity,  neither  by  conscience  nor  by  shame.  Yet, 
with  impaired  strength,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  the  broken  old 
man  clung  pertinaciously  to  power.  If  he  had  received  private 
orders  not  to  meddle  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  disregarded 
them.  He  assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  showed  himself 
ostentatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  supreme  chief,  and  affected  to 
treat  Saint  Ruth  as  a  lieutenant.  Soon  the  interference  of  the  Vice- 
roy excited  the  vehement  indignation  of  that  powerful  party  in  the 
army  which  had  long  hated  him.  Many  officers  signed  an  instrument 
by  which  they  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  him  as  entitled  to 
their  obedience  in  the  field.  Some  of  them  offered  him  gross  per- 
sonal insults.  He  was  told  to  his  face  that,  if  he  persisted  in  remain- 
ing where  he  was  not  wanted,  the  ropes  of  his  pavilion  should  be  cut. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  his  emissaries  to  all  the  camp  fires,  and 
tried  to  make  a  party  among  the  common  soldiers  against  the  French 
general,  t 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint  Ruth  agreed  was  in 
dreading  and  disliking  Sarsfield.  Not  only  was  he  popular  with  the 
great  body  of  his  countrymen ;  he  was  also  surrounded  by  a  knot  of 
retainers  whose  devotion  to  him  resembled  the  devotion  of  the  Ismail- 
ite  murderers  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  It  was  known  that 
one  of  these  fanatics,  a  colonel,  had  used  language  which,  in  the 
mouth  of  an  officer  so  high  in  rank,  might  well  cause  uneasiness. 
"  The  King,"  this  man  had  said,  "  is  nothing  to  me.  I  obey  Sars- 
field. Let  Sarsfield  tell  mo  to  kill  any  man  in  the  whole  army ;  and 
I  will  do  it."     Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honourable  a  gentleman  to 

*  London  Gazette,  July  6,  1C91 ;  Story's  Continustion ;  Maearisd  Excidiom;  Light 
to  the  Blind. 
f  Macarise  Excidium ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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abuse  his  immense  power  over  the  minds  of  his  worshippers.  But 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  might  not  unnaturally  be 
disturbed  by  the  thought  that  Sarsfield's  honour  was  their  only  gua- 
rantee against  mutiny  and  assassination.  The  consequence  was  that, 
at  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Ireland,  the  services  of  the  first  of  Irish 
soldiers  were  not  used,  or  were  used  with  jealous  caution,  and  that, 
if  he  ventured  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  was  received  with  a  sneer  or 
a  frown.* 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end  to  these  disputes.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  June  Ginkell  called  a  council  of  war.  Forage  began 
to  be  scarce ;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  besiegers  should 
either  force  their  way  across  the  river  or  retreat.  The  difficulty  of 
effecting  a  passage  over  the  shattered  remains  of  the  bridge  seemed 
almost  insuperable.  It  was  proposed  to  try  the  ford.  The  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  Talmash,  and  Ruvigny  gave  their  voices  in  favour  of 
this  plan ;  and  Ginkell,  with  some  misgivings,  consented. f 

It  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  that  very  after- 
noon. The  Irish,  fancying  that  the  English  were  about  to  retreat,  kept 
guard  carelessly.  Part  of  the  garrison  was  idling,  part  dozing.  D*Usson 
was  at  table.  Saint  Ruth  was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  his 
master  filled  with  charges  against  Tyrconnel.  Meanwhile,  fifteen 
hundred  grenadiers,  each  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were 
mustered  on  the  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Many  of  them 
doubtless  remembered  that  on  that  day  year  they  had,  at  the  command 
of  King  William,  put  green  boughs  in  their  hats  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liberally  scattered  among  these  picked 
men :  but  their  alacrity  was  such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six  bat- 
talions were  in  readiness  to  support  the  attack.  Mackay  commanded. 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  plan ;  but  he  executed  it  as  zealously  and 
energetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  author  of  it.  The  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  Talmash,  and  several  other  gallant  officers,  to  whom 
no  part  in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted  on  serving  that 
day  as  private  volunteers ;  and  their  appearance  in  the  ranks  excited 
the  fiercest  enthusiasm  among  the  soldiers. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  gave 
the  signal.  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Gustavus  Hamil- 
ton, the  brave  chief  of  the  Enniskilleners,  descended  first  into  the 
Shannon.  Then  the  grenadiers  lifted  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  on 
their  shoulders,  and,  with  a  great  shout,  plunged  twenty  abreast  up 
to  their  cravats  in  water.  The  stream  ran  deep  and  strong ;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  head  of  the  column  reached  dry  land.     Talmash  was 

♦  Life  of  James,  ii.  460;  Life  of  William,  1702. 

f  Story's  ContinaatioD ;  Mackay*8  Memoirs ;  Exact  Jonmal ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of 
Athlone. 
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the  fifth  man  that  set  foot  on  the  Connaught  shore.  The  Irish,  taken 
unprepared,  fired  one  confused  volley  and  fled,  leaving  their  com- 
mander, Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  conquerors  clamhered  up  the 
hank  over  the  remains  of  walls  shattered  by  a  cannonade  of  ten  days. 
Mack  ay  heard  his  men  cursing  and  swearing  as  they  stumbled  among 
the  rubbish.  "  My  lads,**  cried  the  stout  old  Puritan  in  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  "you  are  brave  fellows;  but  do  not  swear.  We  have 
more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  goodness  which  He  has  shown  us 
this  day  than  to  take  His  name  in  vain.**  The  victory  was  complete. 
Planks  were  placed  on  the  broken  arches  of  the  bridge  and  pontoons 
laid  on  the  river,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified 
garrison.  With  the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  about  thirty  wounded 
the  English  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  forced  their  way  into  Connaught.* 

At  the  first  alarm  D*Usson  hastened  towards  the  river ;  but  he  was 
met,  swept  away,  trampled  down,  and  almost  killed  by  the  torrent 
of  fugitives.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp  in  such  a  state  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bleed  him.  "Taken!**  cried  Saint  Ruth,  in  dismay. 
"  It  cannot  be.  A  town  taken,  and  I  close  by  with  an  army  to  relieve 
it!**  Cruelly  mortified,  he  struck  his  tents  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Galway.  At  dawn  the 
English  saw  far  ofi*,  from  the  top  of  King  John*s  ruined  castle,  the 
Irish  army  moving  through  the  dreary  region  which  separates  the 
Shannon  from  the  Suck.  Before  noon  the  rearguard  had  dis- 
appeared.f 

Even  before  the  loss  of  Athlone  the  Celtic  camp  had  been  distracted 
by  factions.  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  therefore,  that,  after  so  great 
a  disaster,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  crimination  and  recrimination. 
The  enemies  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  more  clamorous  than  ever. 
He  and  his  creatures  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  verge  of  per- 
dition. He  would  meddle  with  what  he  did  not  understand.  He  would 
overrule  the  plans  of  men  who  were  real  soldiers.  He  would  entrust 
the  most  important  of  all  posts  to  his  tool,  his  spy,  the  wretched 
Maxwell,  not  a  born  Irishman,  not  a  sincere  Catholic,  at  best  a 
blunderer,  and  too  probably  a  traitor.  Maxwell,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
left  his  men  unprovided  with  ammunition.  When  they  had  applied  to 
him  for  powder  and  ball,  he  had  asked  whether  they  wanted  to 
shoot  larks.  Just  before  the  attack  he  had  told  them  to  go  to  their 
supper  and  to  take  their  rest,  for  that  nothing  more  would  be  done 
that  day.     When  he  had  delivered  himself  up  a  prisoner,  he  had 

♦  Story's  Continaation ;  Macariss  Excid. ;  Darnet  ii.  78,  79  ;  London  Gai.,  July  6, 
18,  1689 ;  Fumcpon  to  LouToiB,  June  80  (July  10),  1690 ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Athlone; 
Exact  Account. 

f  Story's  Continuation ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  455 ;  Fumeron  to  Loutois,  June  30  (July 
10),  1691 ;  London  Gazette,  July  13. 
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uttered  some  words  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  previous  understanding 
with  the  conquerors.  The  Lord  Lieutenant's  few  friends  told  a  very 
different  story.  According  to  them,  Tjrconnel  and  Maxwell  had 
suggested  precautions  which  would  have  made  a  surprise  impossible. 
The  French  General,  impatient  of  all  interference,  had  omitted  to 
take  those  precautions.  Maxwell  had  been  rudely  told  that,  if  he  was 
afraid,  he  had  better  resign  his  command.  He  had  done  his  duty 
bravely.  He  had  stood  while  his  men  fled.  He  had  consequently 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  was  now,  in  his  absence, 
slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  captivity  was  justly  imputable.*  On 
which  side  the  truth  lay  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
pronounce.  The  cry  against  Tyrconnel  was,  at  the  moment,  so  loud, 
that  he  gave  way  and  sullenly  retired  to  Limerick.  D'Usson,  who 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hurts  inflicted  by  his  own  runaway 
troops,  repaired  to  Galway.f 

Saint  Ruth,  now  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  supreme  com- . 
mand,  was  bent  on  trying  the  chances  of  a  battle.  Most  of  the 
Irish  officers,  with  Sarsfield  at  their  head,  were  of  a  very  different  mind. 
It  was,  they  said,  not  to  be  dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the  army 
of  Ginkell  was  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  wise  course,  therefore, 
evidently  was  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference 
between  the  disciplined  and  the  undisciplined  soldier  might  be  as 
small  as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  raw  recruits  often  played 
their  part  well  in  a  foray,  in  a  street  fight  or  in  the  defence  of  a  ram- 
part; but  that,  on  a  pitched  field,  they  had  little  chance  against 
veterans.  "  Let  most  of  our  foot  be  collected  behind  the  walls  of 
Limerick  and  Galway.  Let  the  rest,  together  with  our  horse,  get  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  If  he  advances  into 
Connaught,  let  us  overrun  Lcinster.  If  he  sits  down  before  Galway, 
which  may  well  be  defended,  let  us  make  a  push  for  Dublin,  which  is 
altogether  defenceless."  J  Saint  Ruth  might,  perhaps,  have  thought 
this  advice  good,  if  his  judgment  had  not  been  biassed  by  his  passions. 
But  he  was  smarting  from  the  pain  of  a  humiliating  defeat.  In  sight 
of  his  tent,  the. English  had  passed  a  rapid  river,  and  had  stormed  a 
strong  town.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  though  others  might  have 
been  to  blame,  he  was  not  himself  blameless.  He  had,  to  say  the 
least,  taken  things  too  easily.   Lewis,  accustomed  to  be  served  during 

♦  The  story,  as  told  by  the  enemies  of  Tyrconnel,  will  be  found  in  Macnriro  Ezcidium, 
tnd  in  a  letter  written  by  Felix  O'Neill  to  the  Countess  of  Antrim  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1601.  The  letter  was  found  on  the  corpse  of  Felix  O'Neill  after  the  battle  of  Aghrim. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Rawdon  Papers.  The  other  story  is  told  in  Berwick's  Memoirs  and 
in  the  Light  to  the  Blind. 

f  Macarioe  Excidium  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  4f56 ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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many  years  by  commanders  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  to 
chance  any  thing  which  could  be  made  secure  by  wisdom,  would 
hardly  think  it  a  sufficient  excuse  that  his  general  had  not  expected 
the  enemy  to  make  so  bold  and  sudden  an  attack.  The  Lord  Lieute- 
nant would,  of  course,  represent  what  had  passed  in  the  most 
unfavourable  manner ;  and  whatever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said  James 
would  echo.  A  sharp  reprimand,  a  letter  of  recall,  might  be  expected. 
To  return  to  Versailles  a  culprit ;  to  approach  the  great  King  in  an 
agony  of  distress ;  to  see  him  shrug  his  shoulders,  knit  his  brow  und 
turn  his  back ;  to  be  sent,  far  from  courts  and  camps,  to  languish  at 
some  dull  country  seat ;  this  was  too  much  to  be  borne ;  and  yet* this 
might  well  be  apprehended.  There  was  one  escape ;  to  fight,  and  to 
conquer  or  to  perish. 

In  such  a  temper  Saint  Ruth  pitched  his  camp  about  thirty  miles 
from  Athlone  on  the  road  to  Galway,  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Agh- 
rim,  and  determined  to  await  the  approach  of  the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had  hitherto  treated  the 
Irish  soldiers  with  contemptuous  severity.  But  now  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  stake  life  and  fame  on  the  valour  of  the  despised  race,  he 
became  another  man.  During  the  few  days  which  remained  to  him 
he  exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and  caresses  the  hearts  of 
all  who  were  under  his  command.*  He,  at  the  same  time,  adminis- 
tered to  his  troops  moral  stimulants  of  the  most  potent  kind.  He 
was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  his  own  country  ouglit 
to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which  he  felt  for  their  doctrines. 
He  now  tried  to  give  to  the  war  the  character  of  a  crusade.  The 
clergy  were  the  agents  whom  he  employed  to  sustain  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers.  The  whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  religious  excite- 
ment. In  every  regiment  priests  were  praying,  preaching,  shriving, 
holding  up  the  host  and  the  cup.  While  the  soldiers  swore  on  the 
sacramental  bread  not  to  abandon  their  colours,  the  General  addressed 
to  the  officers  an  appeal  which  might  have  moved  the  most  languid 
and  effeminate  natures  to  heroic  exertion.  They  were  fighting,  he 
said,  for  their  religion,  their  liberty  and  their  honour.  Unhappy 
events,  too  widely  jeelebrated,  had  brought  a  reproach  on  the  national 
character.  Irish  soldiership  was  every  where  mentioned  with  a  sneer. 
If  they  wished  to  retrieve  the  fame  of  their  country,  this  was  the 
time  and  this  the  place,  f 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of  Ireland 
to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgment.     His  army 

♦  Story's  Continuation. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  79 ;  Story's  Continuation. 
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was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  waa  almost  surrounded  by 
red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  some  fences 
out  of  which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty  constructed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  Athlone  and  left  a  garrison  there,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Bal- 
linasloe,  about  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  and  rode  forward  to  take  a 
view  of  the  Irish  position.  On  his  return  he  gave  orders  that  ammu- 
nition should  be  served  out,  that  every  musket  and  bayonet  should 
be  got  ready  for  action,  and  that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man 
should  be  under  arms  without  beat  of  drum.  Two  regiments  were  to 
remain  in  charge  of  the  camp :  the  rest,  unincumbered  by  baggage, 
were  to  march  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  English  were  on  the  way  to 
Aghrim.  But  some  delay  was  occasioned  by  a  thick  fog  which  hung 
till  noon  over  the  moist  valley  of  the  Suck :  a  further  delay  was 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  Irish  from  some  outposts ; 
and  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced  when  the  two  armies  at  length 
confronted  each  other  with  nothing  but  the  bog  and  the  breastwork 
between  them.  The  English  and  their  allies  were  under  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  the  Irish  above  twenty  five  thousand. 

Ginkell  held  a  short  consultation  with  his  principal  officers.  Should 
he  attack  instantly,  or  wait  till  the  next  morning  ?  Mackay  was  for 
attacking  instantly ;  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  At  five  the  battle 
began.  The  English  foot,  in  such  order  as  they  could  keep  on 
treacherous  and  uneven  ground,  made  their  way,  sinking  deep  in  mud 
at  every  step,  to  the  Irish  works.  But  those  works  were  defended 
with  a  resolution  such  as  extorted  some  words  of  ungracious  eulogy 
even  from  men  who  entertained  the  strongest  prejudices  against  the 
Celtic  race.*  Again  and  again  the  assailants  were  driven  back. 
Again  and  again  they  returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were 
broken,  and  chased  across  the  morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and 
forced  the  pursuers  to  retire.  The  fight  had  lasted  two  hours ;  the 
evening  was  closing  in ;  and  still  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Irish.  Ginkell  began  to  meditate  a  retreat.  The  hopes  of  Saint 
Ruth  rose  high.  "The  day  is  ours,  my  boys,**  he  cried,  waving  his 
hat  in  the  air.  "  We  will  drive  them  before  us  to  the  walls  of  Dub- 
lin.** But  fortune  was  already  on  the  turn.  Mackay  and  Ruvigny, 
with  the  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  passing  the 
bog  at  a  place  where  two  horsemen  could  scarcely  ride  abreast.  Saint 
Ruth  at  first  laughed  when  he  saw  the  Blues,  in  single  file,  struggling 

*  **  They  mamtaioed  their  ground  much  longer  than  thej  had  been  accuetomed  to 
do/*  Mys  Burnet  **  They  behaved  themselves  like  men  of  another  nation,"  says  Story. 
■*  The  Irish  were  never  known  to  fight  with  more  resolution,"  says  the  London  Gazette. 
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through  the  morass  under  a  fire  which  every  moment  laid  some  gal- 
lant hat  and  feather  on  the  earth.  "  What  do  they  mean  ?"  he  asked ; 
and  then  he  swore  that  it  was  pity  to  see  such  fine  fellows  rushing  to 
certain  destruction.  "Let  them  cross,  however ;"*he  said.  "The 
more  they  are,  the  more  we  shall  kill.*'  But  soon  he  saw  them  laying 
hurdles  on  the  quagmire.  A  hroader  and  safer  path  was  formed ; 
squadron  after  squadron  reached  firm  ground :  the  flank  of  the  L^ish 
army  was  speedily  turned.  The  French  general  was  hastening  to  the 
rescue  when  a  cannon  ball  carried  off  his  head.  Those  who  were  about 
him  thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  his  fate  known*.  His 
corpse  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried  from  the  field,  and  laid,  with 
all  sccresy,  in  the  sacred  ground  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Loughrea.  Till  the  fight  was  over  neither  army  was 
aware  that  he  was  no  more.  To  Qonceal  his  death  from  the  private 
soldiers  might  perhaps  have  been  prudent.  To  conceal  it  from  his 
lieutenants  was  madness.  The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  arrived  ;  and 
there  was  none  to  give  direction.  Sarsfield  was  in  command  of  the 
reserve.  But  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  Saint  Ruth  not  to  stir 
without  orders;  and  no  orders  came.  Mackay  and  Ruvigny  with 
their  horse  charged  the  Irish  in  flank.  Talmash  and  his  foot  returned 
to  the  attack  in  front  with  dogged  determination.  The  breastwork 
was  carried.  The  Irish,  still  fighting,  retreated  from  inclosure  to 
inclosure.  But,  as  inclosure  after  inclosure  was  forced,  their  efforts 
became  fainter  and  fainter.  At  length  they  broke  and  fled.  Then 
followed  a  horrible  carnage.  The  conquerors  were  in  a  savage  mood. 
For  a  report  had  been  spread  among  them  that,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  battle,  some  English  captives  who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter 
had  been  put  to  the  sword.  Only  four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged, 
greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.  But  for  the  coming  on 
of  a  moonless  night,  made  darker  by  a  misty  rain,  scarcely  a  man 
would  have  escaped.  The  obscurity  enabled  Sarsfield,  with  a  few 
squadrons  which  still  remained  unbroken,  to  cover  the  retreat.  Of 
the  conquerors  six  hundred  were  killed,  and  about  a  thousand 
wounded. 

The  English  slept  that  night  ^n  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  buried  their  companions  in  arms,  and  then  marched* 
westward.  The  vanquished  were  left  unburied,  a  strange  and  ghastly 
spectacle.  Four  thousand  Irish  corpses  were  counted  on  the  field  of 
battle.  A  hundred  and  fifty  lay  in  one  small  inclosure,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  aiiother.  But  the  slaughter  had  not  been  confined  to 
the  field  of  battle.  One  who  was  there  tells  us  that,  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  Celtic  camp  had  been  pitched,  he  saw  the 
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country,  to  the  distance  of  near  four  miles,  white  with  the  naked 
bodies  of  the  slain.  The  plain  looked,  he  said,  like  an  immense  pas- 
ture covered  by  flocks  of  sheep.  As  usual,  different  estimates  were 
formed  even  by  eyewitnesses.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  Irish  who  fell  was  not  less  than  seven  thousand.  Soon  a 
multitude  of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  the  carnage.  These  beasts  be- 
came so  fierce,  and  acquired  such  a  taste  for  human  flesh,  that  it  was 
long  dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this  road  otherwise  than  in  com- 
panies.* 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appearance  of  an  army,  and 
resembled  a  rabble  crowding  home  from  a  fair  after  a  faction  fight. 
One  great  stream  of  fugitives  ran  towards  Galway,  another  towards 
Limerick.  The  roads  to  both  cities  were  covered  with  weapons  which 
had  been  flung  away.  Ginkell  offered  sixpence  for  every  musket. 
In  a  short  time  so  many  waggon  loads  were  collected  that  he  reduced 
the  price  to  twopence ;  and  still  great  numbers  of  muskets  came  in.f 

The  conquerors  marched  first  against  Galway.  D*Usson  was  there, 
and  had  under  him  seven  regiments,  thinned  by  the  slaughter  of 
Aghrim  and  utterly  disorganized  and  disheartened.  The  last  hope 
of  the  garrison  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  was  that 
Baldearg  O'Donnel,  the  promised  deliverer  of  their  race,  would  come 
to  the  rescue.  But  Baldearg  0*Donnel  was  not  duped  by  the  super- 
stitious veneration  of  which  he  was  the  object.  While  there  remained 
any  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  Englishry  and 
the  Irishry,  he  had  stood  aloof.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  he  had  re- 
mained at  a  safe  distance  with  his  tumultuary  army ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  learned  that  his  countrymen  had  been  put  to  rout,  he  fled, 
plundering  and  burning  all  the  way,  to  the  mountains  of  Mayo. 
Thence  he  sent  to  Ginkell  offers  of  submission  and  service.  Ginkell 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  breaking  up  a  formidable  band  of 
marauders,  and  of  turning  to  good  account  the  influence  which  the 
name  of  a  Celtic  dynasty  still  exercised  over  the  Celtic  race.  The 
negotiation  however  was  not  without  diflSculties.      The  wandering 

*  Story's  Continuation;  London  Gazette,  July  20,  23,  1691 ;  M^moires  de  Deririck  ; 
Life  of  James,  il.  456 ;  Burnet,  ii.  79 ;  Macariad  Ezcidium ;  Light  to  the  Blind  ;  Letter 
from  the  English  camp  to  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers ;  History  of 
William  the  Third,  1702. 

The  narratires  to  which  I  have  referred  differ  very  widely  from  each  other.  Nop 
can  the  difference  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  partiality.  For  no  two  narm fives 
differ  more  widely  than  that  which  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  James,  and  that  which 
will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his  son. 

In  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  the  fall  of  Saint  Ruth,  and  of  the  absence  of  D'Usson, 
there  is  at  the  French  War  Office  no  despatch  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the 
battle. 

I  Story's  Continuation. 
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nturcr  at  fir^  demanded  nothing  less  than  an  earldom.  After 
e  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  the  love  of  a  whole  people,  and 
pretensions  to  regal  dignity,  for  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds 

/•ear.     Yet  the  spell  which  bound  his  followers  to  him  was  not  alto- 

ther  broken.     Some  enthusiasts  from  Ulster  were  willing  to  fight 
ader  the  0*Donncl  against  their  own  language  and  their  own  reli- 
gion.    With  a  small  body  of  these  devoted  adherents,  he  joined  a 
iivision  of  the  English  army,  and  on  several  occasions  did  useful  ser- 
vice to  William.* 

When  it  was  known  that  no  succour  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
hero  whose  advent  had  been  foretold  by  so  many  seers,  the  Irish  who 
were  shut  up  in  Galway  lost  all  heart.  D*Usson  had  returned  a  stout 
answer  to  the  first  summons  of  the  besiegers :  but  he  soon  saw  that 
resistance  was  impossible,  and  made  haste  to  capitulate.  The  garrison 
was  Bufiered  to  retire  to  Limerick  with  the  honours  of  war.  A  full 
amnesty  for  past  oficnces  was  granted  to  the  citizens ;  and  it  was  sti- 
pulated that,  within  the  walls,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  should  be 
allowed  to  perform  in  private  the  rites  of  their  religion.  On  these 
terms  the  gates  were  thrown  open.  Ginkell  was  received  with  pro- 
found respect  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  was  complimented  in 
a  set  speech  by  the  Recorder.  D'Usson,  with  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  men,  marched  unmolested  to  Limerick.f 

At  Limerick,  the  last  asylum  of  the  vanquished  race,  the  authority 
of  Tyrconnel  was  supreme.  There  was  now  no  general  who  could 
pretend  that  his  commission  made  him  independent  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ;  nor  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant  now  so  unpopular  as  he  had 
been  a  fortnight  earlier.  Since  the  battle  there  had  been  a  reflux  of 
public  feeling.  No  part  of  that  great  disaster  could  be  imputed  to  the 
Viceroy.  His  opinion  indeed  had  been  against  trying  the  chances  of 
a  pitched  fijeld,  and  he  could  with  some  plausibility  assert  that  the 
neglect  of  his  counsels  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Ireland.^ 

He  made  some  preparations  for  defending  Limerick,  repaired  the 
fortifications,  and  sent  out  parties  to  bring  in  provisions.  The  country, 
many  miles  round,  was  swept  bare  by  these  detachments,  and  a  con- 
sidei'able  quantity  of  cattle  and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls. 

There  was  also  a  large  stock  of  biscuit  imported  from  France.  The 
infantry  assembled  at  Limerick  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men.   The 

*  Story's  ContinuatioD ;  M&carifo  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  464 ;  London  Gftiette, 
July  80,  Aug.  17,  1G91 ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

f  Story's  Continuation ;  Macarioe  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  li.  459 ;  London  Gaiette, 
July  80,  Aug.  3,  1691. 

X  Ho  held  this  language  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XFV.,  dated  the  6tb  (15th)  of  Angnst 
This  letter,  written  in  a  hand  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decipher,  is  in  the  French  Wai 
Office.     Macnriic  Excidium  ;   Light  to  the  l>lind. 
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Irish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or  four  thousand  in  number,  were  en- 
camped on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  The  communication  be- 
tween their  camp  and  the  city  was  maintained  by  means  of  a  bridge 
called  the  Thomond  Bridge,  which  was  protected  by  a  fort.  These 
means  of  defence  were  not  contemptible.  But  the  fall  of  Athlone  and 
the  slaughter  of  Aghrim  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  army.  A  small 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave  Scotch  officer 
named  Wauchop,  cherished  a  hope  that  the  triumphant  progress  of 
Ginkell  might  be  stopped  by  those  walls  from  which  William  had,  in* 
the  preceding  year,  been  forced  to  retreat.  But  many  of  the  Irish 
chiefs  loudly  declared  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  capitulating.  Henry 
Luttrell,  always  fond  of  dark  and  crooked  politics,  opened  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  English.  One  of  his  letters  was  intercepted ;  and 
he  was  put  under  arrest :  but  many  who  blamed  his  perfidy  agreed 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  was  idle  to  prolong  the  contest.  Tyrcon- 
nel  himself  was  convinced  that  all  was  lost.  His  only  hope  was  that 
he  might  be  able  to  prolong  the  struggle  till  he  could  receive  from 
Saint  Germains  permission  to  treat.  He  wrote  to  request  that  per- 
mission, and  prevailed,  with  some  difficulty,  on  his  desponding  coun- 
trymen to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  capitulate  till  an  answer 
from  James  should  arrive.* 

A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  been  administered,  Tyrconnel  was 
no  more.  On  the  eleventh  of  August  he  dined  with  D'Usson.  The 
party  was  gay.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  seemed  to  have  thrown  off  the 
load  which  had  bowed  down  his  body  and  mind :  he  drank :  he  jested: 
he  was  again  the  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revelled  with  Gram- 
mont.  Soon  after  he  had  risen  from  table,  an  apoplectic  stroke  de- 
prived him  of  speech  and  sensation.  On  the  fourteenth  he  breathed 
his  last.  The  wasted  remains  of  that  form  which  had  once  been  a 
model  for  statuaries  were  laid  under  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral : 
but  no  inscription,  no  tradition,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  spot.f 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  no  more,  Plowden,  who  had 
superintended  the  Irish  finances  while  there  were  any  Irish  finances 
to  superintend,  produced  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  James. 
This  commission  appointed  Plowden  himself,  Fitton  and  Nagle,  Lords 
Justices  in  the  event  of  Tyrconners  death.  There  was  much  mur- 
muring when  the  names  were  made  known.  For  both  Plowden  and  Fit- 
ton  were  Saxons.  The  commission,  however,  proved  to  be  a  mere 
nullity.  For  it  was  accompanied  by  instructions  which  forbade  the 
Lords  Justices  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and,  within  the 
narrow  space  to  which  the  dominions  of  James  were  now  reduced,  war 

*  Macari(e  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  461,  462. 

t  MacarifQ  Exctdiam ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  459,  462  ;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  81,  1691 ; 
Light  to  the  Blind ;  D'Usson  and  Tessd  to  Barbesieux,  Aug.  18  (28). 
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wjis  the  only  business.  The  government  was,  therefore,  really  in  the 
hands  of  D'Usson  and  Sarsficld.* 

On  the  day  on  which  Tyrconnel  died,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
English  army  came  within  sight  of  Limerick.  GinkcU  encamped  on 
the  same  ground  which  William  had  occupied  twelve  months  before. 
The  batteries,  on  which  were  planted  guns  and  bombs,  very  different 
from  those  which  William  had  been  forced  to  use,  played  day  and 
night ;  and  soon  roofs  were  blazing  and  walls  crashing  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  city.  Whole  streets  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Meanwhile 
several  English  ships  of  war  came  up  the  Shannon  and  anchored  about 
a  mile  below  the  city.f 

Still  the  place  held  out ;  the  garrison  was,  in  numerical  strength, 
little  inferior  to  the  besieging  army ;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible 
that  the  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the  equinoctial  rains  should 
a  second  time  compel  the  English  to  retire.  Ginkell  determined  on 
striking  a  bold  stroke.  No  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  fortifica- 
tions was  more  important,  and  no  point  seemed  to  be  more  secure, 
than  the  Thomond  Bridge,  which  joined  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the 
Irish  horse  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  Dutch  General's 
plan  was  to  separate  the  infantry  within  the  ramparts  from  the  cav- 
alry without ;  and  this  plan  he  executed  with  great  skill,  vigour  and 
success.  He  laid  a  bridge  of  tin  boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  drove  before  him  in  confusion  fifteen  hundred 
dragoons  who  made  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  and  marched  towards 
the  quarters  of  the  Irish  horse.  The  Irish  horse  sustained  but  ill  on 
this  day  the  reputation  which  they  had  gained  at  the  Boyne.  Indeed, 
that  reputation  had  been  purchased  by  the  almost  entire  destruction 
of  the  best  regiments.  Recruits  had  been  without  much  difficulty 
found.  But  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  excellent  soldiers  was  not  to 
be  repaired.  The  camp  was  abandoned  without  a  blow.  Some  of  the 
cavalry  fled  into  the  city.  The  rest,  driving  before  them  as  many 
cattle  as  could  be  collected  in  that  moment  of  panic,  retired  to  the 
hills.  Much  beef,  brandy  and  harness  was  found  in  the  magazines ; 
and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  covered  with  firelocks  and 
grenades  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away.J 

The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp.  But  Ginkell 
was  not  content  with  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained.     He  was 

♦  StoT7's  Continuation;  D'Usson  and  Tc884  to  Barbesieax;  Aug.  15  (26),  1691.  An 
anpublished  letter  from  Nagle  to  Lord  Merion  of  Aug.  15.  This  letter  is  quoted  b/ 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  in  a  note  on  Macarise  Excidium. 

f  MacarisB  Excidium ;  Story's  Continuation. 

X  Story's  Continuation;  London  Gazette,  Sept.  28,  1691;  Life  of  James,  ii.  468; 
Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick,  1692 ;  Light  to  the  Blind.  In  the  account  of  th« 
siege  which  is  among  the  archives  of  the  French  War  Office,  it  is  said  that  the  Irish 
cavalry  behaved  worse  than  the  infantry. 
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bent  on  cutting  off  all  communication  between  Limerick  and  the 
county  of  Clare.  In  a  few  days,  therefore,  he  again  crossed  the 
river  at  the  head  of  several  regiments,  and  attacked  the  fort  which 
protected  the  Thomond  Bridge.  In  a  short  time  the  fort  was  stormed. 
The  soldiers  who  had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to  the  city.  The 
Town  Major,  a  French  oflScer,  who  commanded  at  the  Thomond  Gate, 
afraid  that  the  pursuers  would  enter  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  that 
part  of  the  bridge  which  was  nearest  to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up. 
Many  of  the  Irish  went  headlong  into  the  stream  and  perished  there. 
Others  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  sub- 
mission. But  the  conquerors  were  mad  with  rage:  their  cruelty 
could  not  be  immediately  restrained ;  and  no  prisoners  were  made  till 
the  heaps  of  corpses  rose  above  the  parapets.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  had  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men.  Of  these  only  a 
hundred  and  twenty  escaped  into  Limerick.* 

This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  general  mutiny  in  the 
besieged  city.  The  Irish  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  the  Town  Major 
who  had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  face  of  their  flying 
countrymen.  His  superior?  were  forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be 
brought  before  a  court  martial.  Happily  for  him,  he  had  received  a 
mortal  wound,  in  the  act  of  closing  the  Thomond  Gate,  and  was 
saved  by  a  soldier's  death  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.f  The  cry 
for  capitulation  became  so  loud  and  importunate  that  the  generals 
could  not  resist  it.  D'Csson  informed  his  government  that  the  fight 
at  the  bridge  had  so  effectually  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  that 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  struggle.^  Some  exception  may 
perhaps  be  taken  to  the  evidence  of  D'Usson :  for  undoubtedly  he, 
like  every  Frenchman  who  had  held  any  command  in  the  Irish  army, 
was  weary  of  his  banishment,  and  impatient  to  see  Paris  again.  But 
it  is  certain  that  even  Sarsfield  had  lost  heart.  Up  to  this  time  his 
voice  had  been  for  stubborn  resistance.    He  was  now  not  only  willing, 

*  Story's  Continuation ;  Macarisd  Ezcidium ;  R.  Douglas  to  Sir  A.  Rawdon,  Sept 
28,  1691,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers;  London  Gazette,  Octol>er  8;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of 
Lymerick;  Light  to  the  Blind;  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in  the  archives  of 
the  French  War  Office. 

The  account  of  this  affair  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  464,  deserves  to  be  noticed  merely 
for  its  preeminent  absurdity.  The  writer  teUs  us  that  seven  hundred  of  the  Irish  held 
oat  some  time  against  a  much  larger  force,  and  warmly  praises  their  heroism.  He  did 
not  know,  or  did  not  choose  to  mention,  one  fact  which  is  essential  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  story ;  namely,  that  these  seven  hundred  men  were  in  a  fort.  That  a 
garrison  should  defend  a  fort  during  a  few  hours  against  superior  numbers  is  surely 
not  strange.     Forts  are  built  because  they  can  be  defended  by  few  against  many. 

t  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in  the  archives  of  the  French  War  Office ;  Story's 
Continuation. 
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but  impatient  to  treat."^  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  city  was  doomed. 
There  was  no  hope  of  succour,  domestic  or  foreign.  In  every  part 
of  Ireland  the  Saxons  had  set  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  natives. 
Sligo  had  fallen.  Even  those  wild  islands  which  intercept  the  huge 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  bay  of  Galway  had  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  William.  The  men  of  Kerry,  reputed  the  fiercest 
and  most  ungovernable  part  of  the  aboriginal  population,  had  held 
out  long,  but  had  at  length  been  routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods 
and  mountains.f  A  French  fleet,  if  a  French  fleet  were  now  to 
arrive  on  the  coast  of  Munster,  would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
guarded  by  English  men  of  war.  The  stock  of  provisions  within 
Limerick  was  already  running  low.  If  the  siege  were  prolonged,  the 
town  would,  in  all  human  probability,  be  reduced  either  by  force  or 
by  blockade.  And,  if  Ginkell  should  enter  through  the  breach,  or 
should  be  implored  by  a  multitude  perishing  with  hunger  to  dictate 
his  own  terms,  what  could  be  expected  but  a  tyranny  more  inexo- 
rably severe  than  that  of  Cromwell  ?  Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to 
try  what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while  the  victors  had  still 
something  to  fear  from  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  vanquished; 
while  the  last  Irish  army  could  still  make  some  show  of  resistance 
behind  the  walls  of  the  last  Irish  fortress  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  the  fight  at  the  Thomond 
Gate,  the  drums  of  Limerick  beat  a  parley;  and  Wauchop,  from  one 
of  the  towers,  hailed  the  besiegers,  and  requested  Ruvigny  to  grant 
Sarsfield  an  interview.  The  brave  Frenchman  who  was  an  exile  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  one  religion,  and  the  brave  Irishman 
who  was  about  to  become  an  exile  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
another,  met  and  conferred,  doubtless  with  mutual  sympathy  and 
respect.^  Ginkell,  to  whom  Ruvigny  reported  what  had  passed,  wil- 
lingly consented  to  an  armistice.  For,  constant  as  his  success  had 
been,  it  had  not  made  him  secure.  The  chances  were  greatly  on  his 
side.  Yet  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city  might 
fail,  as  a  similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve  months  before.  If  the 
siege  should  be  turned  into  a  blockade,  it  was  probable  that  the  pesti- 
lence which  had  been  fatal  to  the  army  of  Schomberg,  which  had 
compelled  William  to  retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed  even 
against  the  genius  and  energy  of  Marlborough,  might  soon  avenge 
the  carnage  of  Aghrim.  The  rains  had  lately  been  heavy.  The 
whole  plain  might  shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant  water. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  move  the  troops  to  a  healthier  situation  than 

*  MaearisB  Excidium. 

f  Story's  ContiDuatioD ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 
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the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  warmer  shelter 
than  that  of  tents.  The  enemy  would  be  safe  till  the  spring.  In  the 
spring  a  French  army  might  land  in  Ireland  :  the  natives  might  again 
rise  in  arms  from  Donegal  to  Kerry ;  and  the  war,  which  was  now  all 
bnt  extinguished,  might  blaze  forth  fiercer  than  ever. 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  opened  with  a  sincere  desire  on  both 
aides  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  held 
several  consultations  at  which  some  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and 
some  eminent  lawyers  were  invited  to  assist.  A  preliminary  question, 
which  perplexed  tender  consciences,  was  submitted  to  the  Bishops. 
The  late  Lord  Lieutenant  had  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
to  swear  that  they  would  not  surrender  Limerick  till  they  should 
receive  an  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  their  situation  had  been 
explained  to  James.  The  Bishops  thought  that  the  oath  was  no 
longer  binding.  It  had  been  taken  at  a  time  when  the  communica- 
tions with  France  were  open,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  the  answer 
of  James  would  arrive  within  three  weeks.  More  than  twice  that 
time  had  elapsed.  Every  avenue  leading  to  the  city  was  strictly 
guarded  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  by  holding 
out  till  it  had  become  impossible  for  him  to  signify  his  pleasure  to 
them,  had  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  promise. "*" 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be  demanded.  A  paper, 
containing  propositions  which  statesmen  of  our  age  would  think  rea- 
sonable, but  which  to  the  most  humane  and  liberal  English  Protest- 
ants of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  extravagant,  was  sent  to 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  What  was  asked  was  that  all  offences 
should  be  covered  with  oblivion,  that  perfect  freedom  of  worship 
should  be  allowed  to  the  native  population,  that  every  parish  should 
have  its  priest,  and  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics  should  be  capable  of 
holding  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and  of  enjoying  all  municipal 
privileges.f 

Ginkell  knew  little  of  the  laws  and  feelings  of  the  English ;  but 
he  had  about  him  persons  who  were  competent  to  direct  him.  They 
had  a  Week  before  prevented  him  from  breaking  a  Rapparee  on  the 
wheel ;  and  they  now  suggested  an  answer  to  the  propositions  of  the 
enemy.  '^  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  said  Ginkell :  "  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms :  but  I  am  assured  that  what  you 
ask  is  inconsistent  with  that  constitution;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
with  honour  consent."  He  immediately  ordered  a  new  battery  to  be 
thrown  up,  and  guns  and  mortars  to  be  planted  on  it.  But  his  pre- 
parations were  speedily  interrupted  by  another  message  from  the 
city.     The  Irish  begged  that,  since  he  could  not  grant  what  they 

♦  Life  of  James,  464,  465. 
f  Story's  Continuation. 
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had  demanded,  he  would  tell  them  what  he  was  willing  to  grant.  He 
called  his  advisers  round  him,  and,  after  some  consultation,  sent  back 
a  paper  containing  the  heads  of  a  treaty,  such  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  government  which  he  served  would  approve.  What 
he  offered  was  indeed  much  less  than  what  the  Irish  desired,  but  was 
quite  as  much  as,  when  they  considered  their  situation  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  English  nation,  they  could  expect.  They  speedily  notified 
their  assent.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  arms, 
not  only  by  land,  but  in  the  ports  and  bays  of  Munster,  and  that  a 
fleet  of  French  transports  should  be  suffered  to  come  up  the  Shannon 
in  peace  and  to  depart  in  peace.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  was 
deferred  till  the  Lords  Justices,  who  represented  William  at  Dublin, 
should  arrive  at  Ginkell's  quarters.  But  there  was  during  some  days 
a  relaxation  of  military  vigilance  on  both  sides.  Prisoners  were  set 
at  liberty.  The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  chatted  and  messed  toge- 
ther. The  English  oflScers  rambled  into  the  town.  The  Irish  officers 
dined  in  the  camp.  Anecdotes  of  what  passed  at  the  friendly  meet- 
ings of  these  men,  who  had  so  lately  been  mortal  enemies,  were  widely 
circulated.  One  story,  in  particular,  was  repeated  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  "  Has  not  this  last  campaign,"  said  Sarsfield  to  some  Eng- 
lish officers,  "raised  your  opinion  of  Irish  soldiers?"  "To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  answered  an  Englishman,  "we  think  of  them  much  as 
we  always  did."  "  However  meanly  you  may  think  of  us,"  replied 
Sarsfield,  "  change  Kings  with  us,  and  we  will  willingly  try  our  luck 
with  you  again."  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  day  on  which  he 
had  seen  the  two  Sovereigns  at  the  head  of  two  great  armies,  William 
foremost  in  the  charge,  and  James  foremost  in  the  flight. "*" 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter  arrived  at  the  Eng- 
lish headquarters.  On  the  second  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
discussed  at  great  length  and  definitively  settled.  On  the  third  they 
were  signed.  They  were  divided  into  two  parts,  a  military  treaty 
and  a  civil  treaty.  The  former  was  subscribed  only  by  the  generals 
on  both  sides.     The  Lords  Justices  set  their  names  to  the  latter.f 

By  the  military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such  Irish  officers  and 
soldiers  as  should  declare  that  they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be 
conveyed  thither,  and  should,  in  the  meantime,  remain  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  generals.  Ginkell  undertook  to  furnish  a  consider- 
able number  of  transports.  French  vessels  were  also  to  be  permitted 
to  pass  and  repass  freely  between  Britanny  and  Munster.  Part  of 
Limerick  was  to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  English.     But  the 

*  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick ;  Burnet,  ii.  81 ;  London 
Gazette,  Oct  12,  1C91. 

f  Story's  Continuation;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  16. 
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island  on  which  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle  stand  was  to  remain,  for 
the  present,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  different  from  those  which 
Ginkell  had  sternly  refused  to  grant.  It  was  not  stipulated  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  competent  to  hold  any  political 
or  military  office,  or  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  any  corpora- 
tion. But  they  obtained  a  promise  that  they  should  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  were  consistent  with  the  law, 
or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

To  all  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  Jacobite  army,  who  should  submit  to  the  government  and  notify 
their  submission  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  an  entire  amnesty 
was  promised.  They  were  to  retain  their  property :  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  any  profession  which  they  had  exercised  before  the 
troubles :  they  were  not  to  be  punished  for  any  treason,  felony,  or 
misdemeanour  committed  since  the  accession  of  the  late  King :  nay, 
they  were  not  to  be  sued  for  damages  on  account  of  any  act  of  spoli- 
ation or  outrage  which  they  might  have  committed  during  the  three 
years  of  confusion.  This  was  more  than  the  Lords  Justices  were 
constitutionally  competent  to  grant.  It  was  therefore  added  that  the 
government  would  use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary 
ratificiktion  of  the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  had  been  signed,  the  English  entered 
the  city,  and  occupied  one  quarter  of  it.  A  narrow,  but  deep  branch 
of  the  Shannon  separated  them  from  the  quarter  which  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Irish-f 

In  a  few  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed  likely  to  produce  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  Sarsfield  had  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  service  of  France,  and  was  naturally  desirous  to  carry  with  him 
to  the  Continent  such  a  body  of  troops  as  would  be  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  Lewis.  Ginkell  was  as  naturally  unwilling  to 
send  thousands  of  men  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Both  gene- 
rals appealed  to  the  treaty.  Each  construed  it  as  suited  his  purpose, 
and  each  complained  that  the  other  had  violated  it.  Sarsfield  was 
accused  of  putting  one  of  his  officers  under  arrest  for  refusing  to  go 
to  the  Continent.  Ginkell,  greatly  excited,  declared  that  he  would 
teach  the  Irish  to  play  tricks  with  him,  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  cannonade.  Sarsfield  came  to  the  English  camp,  and  tried 
to  justify  what  he  had  done.  The  altercation  was  sharp.  "  I  submit,** 
said  Sarsfield,  at  last:  "I  am  in  your  power."  "Not  at  all  in  my 
power,"  said  Ginkell ;  "go  back  and  do  your  worst."    The  imprisoned 

*  The  articles  of  the  ciyil  treaty  haTe  often  been  reprinted, 
t  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 
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officer  was  liberated :  a  Banguinary  contest  was  averted ;  and  the  two 
commanders  contented  themselves  with  a  war  of  words.*  Ginkell 
pnt  forth  proclamations  assuring  the  Iri^h  that,  if  they  would  live 
quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should  be  protected  and  favoured,  and 
that  if  they  preferred  a  military  life,  they  should  be  admitted  into  the 
service  of  King  William.  It  was  added  that  no  man,  who  cliose  to 
reject  this  gracious  invitation  and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis,  must 
expect  ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island.  Sarsfield  and  Wauchop 
exerted  their  eloquence  on  the  other  side.  The  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  they  said,  was  doubtless  gloomy ;  but  there  was  bright  sky 
beyond  the  cloud.  The  banishment  would  be  short.  The  return 
would  be  triumphant.  Within  a  year  the  French  would  invade  Eng- 
land. In  such  an  invasion  the  Irish  troops,  if  only  they  remained 
unbroken,  would  assuredly  bear  a  chief  part.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
far  better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  country, 
under  the  parental  care  of  their  own  rightful  King,  than  to  trust  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  would  probably  send  them  to  the  oth«r  end 
of  the  world  to  fight  for  his  ally  the  Emperor  against  the  Janisssr 
ries. 

The  help  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  called  in.  On  the  day 
on  which  those  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  France  were 
required  to  announce  their  determination,  the  priests  were  indefati- 
gable in  exhorting.  At  the  head  of  every  regiment  a  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  on 
the  sin  and  danger  of  consorting  with  unbelievers.t  Whoever,  it  was 
said,  should  enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so  at  the  peril 
of  his  soul.  The  heretics  affirmed  that,  after  the  peroration,  a  plen- 
tiful allowance  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  the  audience,  and  that, 
when  the  brandy  had  been  swallowed,  a  Bishop  pronounced  a  bene- 
diction. Thus  duly  prepared  by  physical  and  moral  stimulants,  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  i^bout  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  was  drawn 
up  in  the  vast  meadow  which  lay  on  the  Glare  bank  of  the'  Shannon. 
Here  copies  of  Ginkell's  proclamation  were  profusely  scattered  about ; 
and  English  officers  went  through  the  ranks  imploring  the  men  not 
to  ruin  themselves,  and  explaining  to  them  the  advantages  which  the 
soldiers  of  King  William  enjoyed.  At  length  the  decisive  moment 
came.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  pass  in  review.  Those  who  wished 
to  remain  in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  at  a  particular  spot. 
All  who  passed  that  spot  were  to  be  considered  as  having  made  their 
choice   for  France.     Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  on  one  side.  Porter, 

♦  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 

t  Story's  Continuation.  His  narratiye  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  which  an  Irish 
<;aptain  who  was  present  has  left  us  in  bad  Latin.  **  Hie  apud  sacmm  omnes  adrerti* 
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Coningsby  and  Ginkell  on  the  other,  looked  on  with  painful  anxiety. 
D'Usson  and  his  countrymen,  though  not  uninterested  in  the  spec- 
tacle, found  it  hard  to  preserve  their  gravity.  The  confusion,  the 
clamour,  the  grotesque  appearance  of  an  army  in  which  there  could 
scarcely  be  seen  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  a  shoe  or  a  stocking, 
presented  so  ludicrous  a  contrast  to  the  orderly  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  their  master's  troops,  that  they  amused  themselves  by  wonder- 
ing what  the  Parisians  would  say  to  see  such  a  force  mustered  on  the 
plain  of  Grenelle.* 

First  marched  what  was  called  the  Royal  regiment,  fourteen  hun- 
dred strong.  All  but  seven  went  beyond  the  fatal  point.  Ginkell's 
countenance  showed  that  he  was  deeply  mortified.  He  was  consoled, 
however,  by  seeing  the  next  regiment,  which  consisted  of  natives  of 
Ulster,  turn  off  to  a  man.  There  had  arisen,  notwithstanding  the 
community  of  blood,  language,  and  religion,  an  antipathy  between 
the  Celts  of  Ulster  and  those  of  the  other  three  provinces ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  example  and  influence  of  Baldearg  O'Donnel 
may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  people  of  the  land  which  his  fore- 
fathers had  ruled. t  In  most  of  the  regiments  there  was  a  division 
of  opinion ;  but  a  great  majority  declared  for  France.  Henry  Lut- 
trell  was  one  of  those  who  turned  off.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other  services,  with  a  grant  of  the  large 
estate  of  his  elder  brother  Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
James,  with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  Crown, 
and  with  the  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  After 
living  in  wealth,  luxury  and  infamy,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Henry  Luttrell  was  murdered  while  going  through  Dublin  in  his  sedan 
chair ;  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  declared  that  there  was  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  revenge  of  the  Papists.  J 
Eighty  years  after  his  death  his  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  violated 
by  the  descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  his  skull  was 
broken  to  pieces  with  a  ^ickaxc.§  The  deadly  hatred  of  which  he 
was  the  object  descended  to  his  son  and  to  his  grandson ;  and,  unhap- 
pily, nothing  in  the  character  either  of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson 
tended  to  mitigate  the  feeling  which  the  name  of  Luttrell  excited.|| 

*  D'Usson  and  Tess^  to  Barbesieux,  Oct.  7  (17),  1691. 

t  That  there  was  little  sympathy  between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  and  those  of  the 
Sonthem  ProTinces  is  eyident  IVom  the  canons  memorial  which  the  agent  of  Baldearg 
CDonnel  delivered  to  ATaux. 

X  Treasury  Letter  Book,  June  19,  1696;  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
Not.  7,  1717. 

2  This  I  relate  on  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  authority.  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades, 
Note  47. 

II  '*  There  is,"  Junius  wrote  eighty  years  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  **  a 
certain  f%mily  in  this  country  on  which  nature  teems  to  hare  entuled  a  hereditary 
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ofiScer  was  liberated :  a  Banguinary  contest  was  averted ;  and  the  two 
commanders  contented  themselves  with  a  war  of  words.*  Ginkell 
put  forth  proclamations  assuring  the  Iri^h  that,  if  they  would  live 
quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should  be  protected  and  favoured,  and 
that  if  they  preferred  a  military  life,  they  should  be  admitted  into  the 
service  of  King  William.  It  was  added  that  no  man,  who  chose  to 
reject  this  gracious  invitation  and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis,  must 
expect  ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island.  Sarsfield  and  Wauchop 
exerted  their  eloquence  on  the  other  side.  The  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  they  said,  was  doubtless  gloomy ;  but  there  was  bright  sky 
beyond  the  cloud.  The  banishment  would  be  short.  The  return 
would  be  triumphant.  Within  a  year  the  French  would  invade  Eng- 
land. In  such  an  invasion  the  Irish  troops,  if  only  they  remained 
unbroken,  would  assuredly  bear  a  chief  part.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
far  better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  country, 
under  the  parental  care  of  their  own  rightful  King,  than  to  trust  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  would  probably  send  them  to  the  oth«r  end 
of  the  world  to  fight  for  his  ally  the  Emperor  against  the  Janissa- 
ries. 

The  help  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  called  in.  On  the  day 
on  which  those  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  France  were 
required  to  announce  their  determination,  the  priests  were  indefati- 
gable in  exhorting.  At  the  head  of  every  regiment  a  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  on 
the  sin  and  danger  of  consorting  with  unbelievers.t  Whoever,  it  was 
said,  should  enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so  at  the  peril 
of  his  soul.  The  heretics  affirmed  that,  after  the  peroration,  a  plen- 
tiful allowance  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  the  audience,  and  that, 
when  the  brandy  had  been  swallowed,  a  Bishop  pronounced  a  bene- 
diction. Thus  duly  prepared  by  physical  and  moral  stimulants,  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  i^bout  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  was  drawn 
up  in  the  vast  meadow  which  lay  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the'  Shannon. 
Here  copies  of  Ginkell's  proclamation  were  profusely  scattered  about ; 
and  English  officers  went  through  the  ranks  imploring  the  men  not 
to  ruin  themselves,  and  explaining  to  them  the  advantages  which  the 
soldiers  of  King  William  enjoyed.  At  length  the  decisive  moment 
came.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  pass  in  review.  Those  who  wished 
to  remain  in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  at  a  particular  spot. 
All  who  passed  that  spot  were  to  be  considered  as  having  made  their 
choice   for  France.     Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  on  one  side.  Porter, 

♦  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 

f  Story's  Continuation.  His  narrative  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  which  an  Iiish 
<;aptain  who  was  present  has  left  us  in  bad  Latin.  **  Hio  apud  sftcrom  omnes  adTerti- 
lantur  a  capellanis  ire  potius  in  Galliam." 
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Coningsby  and  Ginkell  on  the  other,  looked  on  with  painful  anxiety. 
D'Usson  and  his  countrymen,  though  not  uninterested  in  the  spec- 
tacle, found  it  hard  to  preserve  their  gravity.  The  confusion,  the 
clamour,  the  grotesque  appearance  of  an  army  in  which  there  could 
scarcely  be  seen  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  a  shoe  or  a  stocking, 
presented  so  ludicrous  a  contrast  to  the  orderly  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  their  master's  troops,  that  they  amused  themselves  by  wonder- 
ing what  the  Parisians  would  say  to  see  such  a  force  mustered  on  the 
plain  of  Grenelle.* 

First  marched  what  was  called  the  Royal  regiment,  fourteen  hun- 
dred strong.  All  but  seven  went  beyond  the  fatal  point.  Ginkell's 
countenance  showed  that  he  was  deeply  mortified.  He  was  consoled, 
however,  by  seeing  the  next  regiment,  which  consisted  of  natives  of 
Ulster,  turn  ofi*  to  a  man.  There  had  arisen,  notwithstanding  the 
community  of  blood,  language,  and  religion,  an  antipathy  between 
the  Celts  of  Ulster  and  those  of  the  other  three  provinces ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  example  and  influence  of  Baldearg  O'Donnel 
may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  people  of  the  land  which  his  fore- 
fathers had  ruled.f  In  most  of  the  regiments  there  was  a  division 
of  opinion ;  but  a  great  majority  declared  for  France.  Henry  Lut- 
trell  was  one  of  those  who  turned  off.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other  services,  with  a  grant  of  the  large 
estate  of  his  elder  brother  Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
James,  with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  Crown, 
and  with  the  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  After 
living  in  wealth,  luxury  and  infamy,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Henry  Luttrell  was  murdered  while  going  through  Dublin  in  his  sedan 
chair ;  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  declared  that  there  was  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  revenge  of  the  Papists.  J 
Eighty  years  after  his  death  his  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  violated 
by  the  descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  his  skull  was 
broken  to  pieces  with  a  ^ickaxe.§  The  deadly  hatred  of  which  he 
was  the  object  descended  to  his  son  and  to  his  grandson ;  and,  unhap- 
pily, nothing  in  the  character  either  of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson 
tended  to  mitigate  the  feeling  which  the  name  of  Luttrell  excited.  || 

»  irnsBon  and  Tess^  to  Barbesieux,  Oct.  7  (17),  1691. 

t  That  there  was  little  sympathy  between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  and  those  of  the 
Southern  ProTinces  is  erident  ft-om  the  carious  memorial  which  the  agent  of  Baldearg 
O'Donnel  deliTered  to  ATaux. 

X  Treasury  Letter  Book,  June  19,  1696 ;  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
Not.  7,  1717. 

2  This  I  relate  on  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  authority.  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades, 
Note  47. 

I  **  There  is,"  Junius  wrote  eighty  years  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  *'a 
certain  f%mily  in  this  country  on  which  nature  seems  to  hare  entailed  a  hereditary 
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When  the  long  procession  had  closed,  it  was  found  that  about  a 
thousand  men  had  agreed  to  enter  into  William's  service*  About  two 
thousand  accepted  passes  from  Ginkell,  and  went  quietly  home. 
About  eleven  thousand  returned  with  Sstrsfield  to  the  city.  A  few 
hours  after  the  garrison  had  passed  in  review,  the  horse,  who  were 
encamped  some  miles  from  the  town,  were  required  to  make  their 
choice  ;  and  most  of  them  volunteered  for  France.* 

Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained  with  him  as  under  an 
irrevocable  obligation  to  go  abroad ;  and,  lest  thej  should  be  tempted 
to  retract  their  consent,  he  confined  them  within  the  ramparts,  and 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and  strongly  guarded.  Ginkell,  though 
in  his  vexation  he  muttered  some  threats,  seems  to  have  felt  that  he 
could  not  justifiably  interfere.  But  the  precautions  of  the  Irish 
general  were  far  from  being  completely  successful.  It  was  by  no 
means  strange  that  a  superstitious  and  excitable  kerne,  with  a  sermon 
and  a  dram  in  his  head,  should  be  ready  to  promise  whatever  his 
priests  required :  neither  was  it  strange  that,  when  he  had  slept  off 
his  liquor,  and  when  anathemas  were  no  longer  ringing  in  his  ears, 
he  should  feel  painful  misgivings.  He  had  bound  himself  to  go  into 
exile,  perhaps  for  life,  beyond  that  dreary  expanse  of  waters  which 
impressed  his  rude  mind  with  mysterious  terror.  His  thoughts  ran 
on  all  that  he  was  to  leave,  on  the  well  known  peat  stack  and  potatoe 
ground,  and  on  the  mud  cabin,  which,  humble  as  it  was,  was  still  his 
home.  He  was  never  again  to  see  the  familiar  faces  round  the  turf 
fire,  or  to  hear  the  familiar  notes  of  the  old  Celtic  songs.  The  ocean 
was  to  roll  between  him  and  the  dwelling  of  his  greyheaded  parents 
and  his  blooming  sweetheart.  There  were  some  who,  unable  to  bear 
the  misery  of  such  a  separation,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the 
sentinels  who  watched  the  gates,  sprang  into  the  river  and  gained  the 
opposite  bank.  The  number  of  these  daring  swimmers,  however,  was 
not  great;  and  the  army  would  probably  have  been  transported 
almost  entire  if  it  had  remained  at  Limerick  till  the  day  of  embarka- 
tion.    But  many  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  voyage  was  to  be  per- 

baseness  of  dispositioD.  As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has  regularly 
improYed  upon  the  Tices  of  the  father,  and  has  taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and 
undiminished  into  the  bosom  of  his  successors."  Elsewhere  he  says  of  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  "  He  has  degraded  eTen  the  name  of  Luttrell."  He  exclaims,  in  aUusion 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs.  Horton,  who  was  bom  a  Lut- 
trell :  **  Let  Parliament  look  to  it  A  Luttrell  shaU  ncTer  succeed  to  the  Crown  of 
England."  It  is  certain  that  very  few  Englishmen  can  haTC  sympathiied  with  Junius'! 
abhorrence  of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  even  hate  understood  it  Why  then  did  he  use 
expressions  which  to  the  great  majority  of  his  readers  must  haye  been  uninteUigible  ? 
My  answer  is  that  Philip  Francis  was  bom,  and  passed  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life, 
within  a  walk  of  Luttrellstown. 

*  Story's  Continuation ;   London  Gaxette,  Oct  22,  1691 ;   FUsson  and  Teaa^  to 
Lewis,  Oct  4  (14),  and  to  Barbesieux,  Oct  7  (17);  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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formed  lay  at  Cork ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  Sarsfield  should  proceed 
thither  with  some  of  his  best  regiments.  It  wo^  a  march  of  not  less 
than  four  days  through  a  wild  country.  To  prevent  agile  youths, 
familiar  with  all  the  shifts  of  a  vagrant  and  predatory  life,  from 
stealing  off  to  the  bogs  and  woods  under  cover  of  the  night,  was 
impossible.  Indeed,  many  soldiers  had  the  audacity  to  run  away  by 
broad  daylight  before  they  were  out  of  sight  of  Limerick  CathedraL 
The  Royal  regiment,  which  had,  on  the  day  of  the  review,  set  so 
striking  an  example  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  James,  dwindled  from 
fourteen  hundred  men  to  five  hundred.  Before  the  last  ships  departed, 
news  came  that  those  who  had  sailed  by  the  first  ships  had  been 
xmgraciously  received  at  Brest.  They  had  been  scantily  fed :  they 
had  been  able  to  obtain  neither  pay  nor  clothing :  though  winter  was 
setting  in,  they  slept  in  the  fields  with  no  covering  but  the  hedges. 
Many  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
die  in  old  Ireland  than  to  live  in  the  inhospitable  country  to  which 
they  had  been  banished.  The  effect  of  those  reports  was  that  hundreds, 
who  had  long  persisted  in  their  intention  of  emigrating,  refused  at 
the  last  moment  to  go  on  board,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  returned 
to  their  native  villages.* 

Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  desertion  which  was 
thinning  his  army  was  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  men  to  leave 
their  families  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Cork  and  its  neighbourhood 
were  filled  with  the  kindred  of  those  who  were  going  abroad.  Great 
numbers  of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carrying,  suckling  their 
infants,  covered  all  the  roads  which  led  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
The  Irish  general,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which  the  entreaties  and 
lamentations  of  these  poor  creatures  could  not  /ail  to  produce,  put 
forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  assured  his  soldiers  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  their  wives  and  families  to  France.  It  would 
be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and  loyal  a  gentleman  to  sup- 
pose that  when  he  made  this  promise  he  meant  to  break  it.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
number  of  those  who  would  demand  a  passage,  and  that  he  found 
himself,  when  it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable  to  keep 
his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had  embarked,  room  was  found  for  the 
families  of  many.  But  still  there  remained  on  the  water  side  a  great 
multitude  clamouring  piteously  to  be  taken  on  board.  As  the  last 
boats  put  off  there  was  a  rush  into  the  surf.  Some  women  Caught 
hold  of  the  ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth,  clung  till  their 
fingers  were  cut  through,  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The  ships 
began  to  move.  A  wild  and  terrible  wail  rose  from  the  shore,  and 
excited  unwonted  compassion  in  hearts  steeled  by  hatred  of  the  Irish 

*  Story's  Continuation ;  London  Qaxette,  Jan.  4,  1G91-2. 
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race  and  of  the  Bomish  faith.  Even  the  stem  GromwelUan,  now  at 
length,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed 
lord  of  the  bloodstained  and  devastated  island,  could  not  hear  nn- 
moved  that  bitter  cry,  in  which  was  poured  forth  all  the  rage  and  all 
the  sorrow  of  a  conquered  nation.* 

The  sails  disappeared.  The  emaciated  and  brokenhearted  crowd 
of  those  whom  a  stroke  more  cruel  than  that  of  death  had  made 
widows  and  orphans  dispersed,  to  beg  their  way  home  through  a 
wasted  land,  or  to  lie  down  and  die  by  the  roadside  of  grief  and 
hunger.  The  exiles  departed,  to  learn  in  foreign  camps  that  disci- 
pline without  which  natural  courage  is  of  small  avail,  and  to  retrieve 
on  distant  fields  of  battle  the  honour  which  had  been  lost  by  a  long 
Berics  of  defeats  at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace.  The  domi- 
nation of  the  colonists  was  absolute.  The  native  population  was 
tranquil  with  the  ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  and  of  despair. 
There  were  indeed  outrages,  robberies,  fireraisings,  assassinations. 
But  more  than  a  century  passed  away  without  one  general  insurrec- 
tion. During  that  century,  two  rebellions  were  raised  in  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But  neither  when  the 
elder  Pretender  was  crowned  at  Scone,  nor  when  the  younger  held 
his  court  at  Holyrood,  was  the  standard  of  that  House  set  up  in  Con- 
naught  or  Munster.  In  1745,  indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  were 
marching  towards  London,  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  so 
quiet  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could,  without  the  smallest  risk,  send 
several  regiments  across  Saint  George's  Channel  to  recruit  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Nor  was  this  submission  the  effect  of 
content,  but  of  mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart.  The  iron 
had  entered  into  the  soul.  The  memory  of  past  defeats,  the  habit 
of  daily  enduring  insult  and  oppression,  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the 
unhappy  nation.  There  were  indeed  Irish  Boman  Catholics  of  great 
ability,  energy  and  ambition :  but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where 
except  in  Ireland,  at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  Ildefonso,  in  the  armies 
of  Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  exile  became 
a  Marshal  of  France.  Another  became  Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 
If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
inferior  by  all  the  ignorant  and  worthless  squireens  who  drank  the 
glorious  and  immortal  memory.  In  his  palace  at  Madrid  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  assiduously  courted  by  the  ambassador  of  George 
the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high  terms  to  the  ambassador 
of  George  the  Third,  f     Scattered  over  all  Europe  were  to  be  found 

*  Story's  Continuation ;  Macarise  Ezcidinm,  and  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  note ;  London 
Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1601>2. 

t  Some  interesting  facts  relating  to  Wall,  who  was  minister  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth 
and  Charles  the  Third,  will  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  and  Lord 
Bristol,  publidhed  in  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Spain. 
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brave  Irish  generals,  dexterous  Irish  diplomatists,  Irish  Counts,  Irish 
Barons,  Irish  Knights  of  Saint  Lewis  and  of  Saint  Leopold,  of  the 
White  Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  they  had  remained 
in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  have  been  ensigns  of  marching 
regiments  or  freemen  of  petty  corporations.  These  men,  the  natural 
chiefs  of  their  race,  having  been  withdrawn,  what  remained  was 
utterly  helpless  and  passive.  A  rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the 
Englishry  was  no  more  to  be  apprehended  than  a  rising  of  the  women 
and  children  against  the  men."*" 

There  were  indeed,  in  those  days,  fierce  disputes  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony  :  but  in  those  disputes  the  aboriginal 
population  had  no  more  interest  than  the  Red  Indians  in  the  dispute 
between  Old  England  and  New  England  about  the  Stamp  Act.  The 
ruling  few,  even  when  in  mutiny  against  the  government,  had  no 
mercy  for  any  thing  that  looked  like  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject many.  None  of  those  Roman  patriots  who  poniarded  Julius 
Caesar  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple 
about  crucifying  a  whole  school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  servitude.  None 
of  those  Virginian  patriots,  who  vindicated  their  separation  from  the 
British  empire  by  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  selfevident  truth  that  all  men 
were  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  an  unalienable  right  to  liberty, 
would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple  about  shooting  any  negro  slave 
who  had  laid  claim  to  that  unalienable  right.     And,  in  the  same 

*  This  is  Swift*8  language,  language  held  not  onoe,  but  repeatedly  and  at  long  inter- 
Talfl.  In  the  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test,  written  in  1708,  he  sajs :  *<  If  we  (the 
clergy)  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  Papists  in  this  kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to 
think  us  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  equally  apprehensiTC  with  others,  since  we  are  likely  to 
be  the  greater  and  more  immediate  sufferers :  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them 
to  be  altogether  as  inconsiderable  as  the  women  and  children.  .  .  .  The  common 
people  without  leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natural  courage,  being  little  better  than 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  mischief, 
if  they  were  eyer  so  well  inclined."  In  the  Drapier's  Sixth  Letter,  written  in  1724, 
he  says :  *'  As  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  they  consist  either  of  Irish  Papists,  who 
are  as  inconsiderable,  in  point  of  power,  as  the  women  and  children,  or  of  English 
Protestants."  Again,  in  the  Presbyterian's  Plea  of  Merit,  written  in  1731,  he  says: 
**  The  estates  of  Papists  are  Tcry  few,  crumbling  into  small  parcels,  and  daily  dimi- 
nishing ;  their  common  people  are  sunk  in  poverty,  ignorance  and  cowardice,  and  of 
as  little  consequence  as  women  and  children.  Their  nobility  and  gentry  are  at  least 
one  half  ruined,  banished  or  couTerted.  They  all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of  what  they 
suffered  in  the  last  Irish  war.  Some  of  them  are  already  retired  into  foreign  countries : 
others,  as  I  am  told,  intend  to  foUow  them ;  and  the  rest,  I  believe  to  a  man,  who  still 
possess  any  lands,  are  absolutely  resolved  never  to  hazard  them  again  for  the  sake  of 
esublishing  their  superstition." 

I  may  observe  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  Swift  never,  in  anything  that  he  wrote, 
used  the  word  Irishman  to  denote  a  person  of  Anglosaxon  race  bom  in  Ireland.  He  no 
more  considered  himself  as  an  Irishman  than  an  Englishman  bom  at  Calcutta  considers 
himself  as  a  Hindoo. 
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manner,  the  Protestant  masters  of  Ireland,  while  ostentatiously  pro- 
fessing the  political  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  held'that  a  people 
who  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue  and  heard  mass  could  have  no  concern  in 
those  doctrines.  Molyneux  questioned  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
legislature.  Swift  assailed,  with  the  keenest  ridicule  and  invective, 
every  part  of  the  system  of  government.  Lucas  disquieted  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Harrington.  Boyle  overthrew  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  But  neither  Molyneux  nor  Swift,  neither 
Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  to  the  native  population. 
They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  appealing  to  the  swine.'^  At  a 
later  period  Henry  Flood  excited  the  dominant  class  to  demand  a 
Parliamentary  reform,  and  to  use  even  revolutionary  means  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor  those  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief,  and  who  went  close  to  the  verge  of 
treason  at  his  bidding,  would  consent  to  admit  the  subject  class  to  the 
smallest  share  of  political  power.  The  virtuous  and  accomplished 
Gharlemont,  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs,  passed  a  long  life  in  contending 
for  what  he  called  the  freedom  of  his  country.  But  he  voted  against 
the  law  which  gave  the  elective  franchise  to  Roman  Catholic  free- 
holders ;  and  he  died  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Parliament  House 
ought  to  be  kept  pure  from  Roman  Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during 
the  century  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  inclination  of  an 
English  Protestant  to  trample  on  the  Irishry  was  generally  propor- 
tioned to  the  zeal  which  he  professed  for  political  liberty  in  the  ab- 
stract. If  he  uttered  any  expression  of  compassion  for  the  majority 
oppressed  by  the  minority,  he  might  be  safely  set  down  as  a  bigoted 
Tory  and  High  Churchman.f 

All  this  time  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  the  soil.  They  were  still  the  same  people  that  had 
sprung  to  arms  in  1641  at  the  call  of  O'Neill,  and  in  1689  at  the  call 
of  Tyrconnel.  To  them  every  festival  instituted  by  the  State  was  a 
day  of  mourning,  and  every  public  trophy  set  up  by  the  State  waa  a 

*  In  1749  Lucas  was  the  idol  of  the  democracy  of  his  own  caste.  It  is  curions  to 
see  what  was  thought  of  him  hy  those  who  were  not  of  his  own  caste.  One  of  the 
chief  Pariahs,  Charles  O'Connor,  wrote  thus:  "1  am  by  no  m^ans  interested,  nor  is 
any  of  our  unfortunate  population,  in  this  affair  of  Lncas.  A  true  patriot  would  not 
haye  betrayed  such  malice  to  such  unfortunate  slaTes  as  we."  He  adds,  with  too  much 
truth,  tbnt  those  boasters  the  Whigs  wished  to  haTe  liberty  aU  to  themseWes. 

f  On  this  subject  Johnson  was  the  most  liberal^olitician  of  his  time.  **  The  Irish," 
he  said  with  great  warmth,  <* are  in  a  most  unnatural  state:  for  we  see  there  the 
minority  prevailing  over  the  majority."  I  suspect  that  Alderman  Beckford  and  Alder- 
man Sawbridge  would  hate  been  far  from  sympathixing  with  him.  Charles  O'Connor, 
whose  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Whig  Lucas  I  have  quoted,  pays,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Dissertations  on  Irish  History,  a  high  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  Tory 
Johnson. 
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memorial  of  shame.  We  have  never  known,  and  can  but  faintly  con- 
ceive, the  feelings  of  a  nation  doomed  to  see  constantly  in  all  its  public 
places  the  monuments  of  its  subjugation.  Such  monuments  every 
where  met  the  eye  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  In  front  of  the 
Senate  House  of  their  country,  they  saw  the  statue  of  their  conqueror. 
If  they  entered,  they  saw  the  walls  tapestried  with  the  defeats  of  their 
fathers.  At  length,  after  a  hundred  years  of  servitude,  endured 
without  one  vigorous  or  combined  struggle  for  emancipation,  the 
French  revolution  awakened  a  wild  hope  in  the  bosoms  of  the  op- 
pressed. Men  who  had  inherited  all  the  pretensions  and  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Parliament  which  James  had  held  at  the  King's  Inns 
could  not  hear  unmoved  of  the  downfall  of  a  wealthy  established 
Church,  of  the  flight  of  a  splendid  aristocracy,  of  the  confiscation  of 
an  immense  territory.  Old  antipathies,  which  had  never  slumbered, 
were  excited  to  new  and  terrible  energy  by  the  combination  of  stimu- 
lants which,  in  any  other  society,  would  have  counteracted  each  other. 
The  spirit  of  Popery  and  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  irreconcilable  an- 
tagonists every  where  else,  were  for  once  mingled  in  an  unnatural  and 
portentous  union.  Their  joint  influence  produced  the  third  and  last 
rising  up  of  the  aboriginal  population  against  the  colony.  The  great- 
grandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Galmoy  and  Sarsfield  were  opposed  to  the 
greatgrandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Wokeley  and  Mitchelburn.  The 
Celt  again  looked  impatiently  for  the  sails  which  were  to  bring  suc- 
cour from  Brest ;  and  the  Saxon  was  again  backed  by  the  whole  power 
of  England.  Again  the  victory  remained  with  the  well  educated  and 
well  organized  minority.  But,  happily,  the  vanquished  people  found 
protection  in  a  quarter  from  which  they  would  once  have  had  to  ex- 
pect nothing  but  implacable  severity.  By  this  time  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  purified  English  Whiggism  from  that 
deep  taint  of  intolerance  which  had  been  contracted  during  a  long 
and  close  alliance  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Enlightened  men  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  arguments  by  which  Mil- 
ton and  Locke,  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights  of 
conscience  might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  than  in  favour  of  the  Independent  or  the  Baptist.  The  great 
party  which  traces  its  descent  through  the  Exclusionists  up  to  the 
Roundheads  continued  during  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns 
and  popular  clamours,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  our 
free  constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists  whom  the  Roundheads  and 
the  Exclusionists  had  considered  merely  as  beasts  of  chase  or  as 
beasts  of  burden.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other  historian  to  relate 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  great  conflict,  and  the  late  triumph  of  reason 
and  humanity.  Unhappily  such  a  historian  will  have  to  relate  that 
the  triumph  won  by  such  exertions  and  by  such  sacrifices  was  imme- 
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diatelj  followed  by  disappointment ;  that  it  proved  far  less  easy  to 
eradicate  evil  passions  than  to  repeal  evil  laws ;  and  that,  long  after 
every  trace  of  national  and  religious  animosity  had  been  obliterated 
from  the  Statute  Book,  national  and  religious  animosities  continued 
to  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be  able  also  to  relate 
that  wisdom,  justice  and  time  gradually  did  in  Ireland  what  they  had 
done  in  Scotland,  and  that  all  the  races  which  inhabit  the  British 
isles  were  at  length  indissolubly  blended  into  one  people ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October  1691,  William  arrived  at  Kensington 
from  the  Netherlands.*  Three  days  later  he  opened  the  Parliament. 
The  aspect  of  affairs  was  on  the  whole,  cheering.  By  land  there  had 
been  gains  and  losses :  but  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  England. 
Against  the  fall  of  Mons  might  well  be  set  off  the  taking  of  Athlone, 
the  victory  of  Aghrim,  the  surrender  of  Limerick  and  the  pacification 
of  Ireland.  At  sea  there  had  been  no  great  victory ;  but  there  had 
been  a  great  display  of  power  and  activity ;  and,  though  many  were 
dissatisfied  because  more  had  not  been  done,  none  could  deny  that 
there  had  been  a  change  for  the  better.  The  ruin  caused  by  the 
foibles  and  vices  of  Torrington  had  been  repaired :  the  fleet  had  been 
well  equipped :  the  rations  had  been  abundant  and  wholesome ;  and 
the  health  of  the  crews  had  consequently  been,  for  that  age,  wonder- 
fully good.  Russell,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies, 
had  in  vain  offered  battle  to  the  French.  The  white  flag,  which,  in 
the  preceding  year,  had  ranged  the  Channel  unresisted  from  the 
Land's  End  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  now,  as  soon  as  our  topmasts 
were  descried  twenty  leagues  off,  abandoned  the  open  sea,  and  retired 
into  the  depths  of  the  harbour  of  Brest.  The  appearance  of  an 
English  squadron  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  had  decided  the  fate 
of  the  last  fortress  which  had  held  out  for  King  James ;  and  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen  from  the  Levant,  valued  at  four  millions  sterling, 
had,  through  dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nights  to  the 
underwriters  of  Lombard  Street,  been  convoyed  safe  into  the  Thames.f 
The  Lords  and  Commons  listened  with  signs  of  satisfaction  to  a  speech 
in  which  the  King  congratulated  them  on  the  event  of  the  war  in  Ire- 
land, and  expressed  his  confidence  that  they  would  continue  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  war  with  France.  He  told  them  that  a  great  naval 
armament  would  be  necessary,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  conflict 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  22,  1691. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  78,  79 ;  Barchett's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea ;  Joamal  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleet,  in  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  on  board  the  Lennox,  at  Torbay, 
licensed  August  21,  1691.  The  irriter  says :  **  We  attribute  our  health,  under  God,  to 
the  extraordinary  care  taken  in  the  ireU  ordering  of  our  proTisions,  both  meat  and 
drink." 
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by  land  could  not  be  eJFectually  maintained  with  less  than  sixty  five 
thousand  men.* 

He  was  thanked  in  affectionate  terms :  the  force  which  he  asked 
was  voted;  and  large  supplies  were  granted  with  little  difficulty. 
But  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  taken  into  consideration,  symp- 
toms of  discontent  began  to  appear.  Eighteen  months  before,  when 
the  Commons  had  been  employed  in  settling  the  Civil  List,  many 
members  had  shown  a  very  natural  disposition  to  complain  of  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  and  fees  received  by  official  men.  Keen 
speeches  had  been  made,  and,  what  was  much  less  usual,  had  been 
printed :  there  had  been  much  excitement  out  of  doors :  but  nothing 
had  been  done.  The  subject  was  now  revived.  A  report  made  by 
the  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  to 
examine  the  public  accounts  disclosed  some  facts  which  excited  indig- 
nation, and  others  which  raised  grave  suspicion.  The  House  seemed 
fully  determined  to  make  an  extensive  reform ;  and,  in  Iriith,  nothing 
could  have  averted  such  a  reform  except  the  folly  and  violence  of  the 
reformers.  That  they  should  have  been  angry  is  indeed  not  strange. 
The  enormous  gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  servants  of  the  public 
went  on  increasing,  while  the  gains  of  every  body  else  were  diminish- 
ing. Rents  were  falling:  trade  was  languishing:  every  man  who 
lived  either  on  what  his  ancestors  had  left  him  or  on  the  fruits  of  his 
own  industry  was  forced  to  retrench.  The  placemen  alone  throve 
amidst  the  general  distress.  "Look,**  cried  the  incensed  squires, 
"  at  the  Comptroller  of  the  Customs.  Ten  years  ago,  he  walked,  and 
we  rode.  Our  incomes  have  been  curtailed:  his  salary  has  been 
doubled :  we  have  sold  our  horses :  he  has  bought  them ;  and  now  we 
go  on  foot,  and  are  splashed  by  his  coach  and  six.'*  Lowther  vainly 
endeavoured  to  stand  up  against  the  storm.  He  was  heard  with  little 
favour  by  the  country  gentlemen  who  had  not  long  before  looked  up 
to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders.  He  had  left  them :  he  had  become  a 
courtier :  he  had  two  good  places,  one  in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in 
the  household.  He  had  recently  received  from  the  King's  own  hand 
a  gratuity  of  two  thousand  guineas.f  It  seemed  perfectly  natural 
that  he  should  defend  abuses  by  which  he  profited.  The  taunts  and 
reproaches  with  which  he  was  assailed  were  insupportable  to  his  sensi- 
tive nature.  He  lost  his  head,  almost  fainted  away  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  talked  about  righting  himself  in  another  place.| 

♦  Lords*  and  Commons'  Journals,  Oct  22, 1691. 

f  This  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Lowther,  after  he  became  Lord  Lonsdale, 
to  his  son.     A  copy  of  this  letter  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

X  See  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  8,  1691 ;  and  Grey's  Debates.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  has  not  been  presenred.  Lowther, 
in  his  letter  to  his  son,  alludes  to  the  badgering  of  this  day  with  great  bitterness* 
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Unfortunately  no  member  rose  at  this  conjuncture  to  propose  that  the 
civil  establishments  of  the  kingdom  should  be  carefully  revised,  that 
sinecures  should  be  abolished,  that  exorbitant  official  incomes  should 
be  reduced,  and  that  no  servant  of  the  State  should  be  allowed  to 
exact,  under  any  pretence,  any  thing  beyond  his  known  and  lawful 
remuneration.  In  this  way  it  would  have  been  possible  to  diminish 
the  public  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
every  public  department.  But  unfortunately  those  who  were  loudest 
in  clamouring  against  the  prevailing  abuses  were  utterly  destitute  of 
the  qualities  necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.  On  the  twelfth  of 
December,  some  foolish  man,  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
moved  that  no  person  employed  in  any  civil  office,  the  Speaker, 
Judges  and  Ambassadors  excepted,  should  receive  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  this  motion  was  not  only  carried,  but 
carried  without  one  dissentient  voice.*  Those  who  were  most  inte- 
rested in  opposing  it  doubtless  saw  that  opposition  would,  at  that 
moment,  only  irritate  the  majority,  and  reserved  themselves  for  a  more 
favourable  time.  The  more  favourable  time  soon  came.  No  man  of 
common  sense  could,  when  his  blood  had  cooled,  remember  without 
shame  that  he  had  voted  for  a  resolution  which  made  no  distinction 
between  sinecurists  and  laborious  public  servants,  between  clerks 
employed  in  copying  letters  and  ministers  on  whose  wisdom  and 
integrity  the  fate  of  the  nation  might  depend.  The  salary  of  the 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Excise  Office  had  been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised 
to  five  hundred  a  year.  It  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  fifty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  services  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  well 
qualified  for  his  post  would  have  been  cheap  at  five  thousand.  If  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  had  been  carried  into  efiect,  both  the  salary 
which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  fifty  pounds,  and  the  salary  which 
might  without  impropriety  have  amounted  to  five  thousand,  would  have 
been  fixed  at  five  hundred.  Such  absurdity  must  have  shocked  even 
the  roughest  and  plainest  foxhunter  in  the  House.  A  reaction  took 
place ;  and  when,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  it  was  proposed  to 
insert  in  a  bill  of  supply  a  clause  in  conformity  with  the  resolution 
of  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  Noes  were  loud :  the  Speaker  was 
of  opinion  that  they  had  it :  the  Ayes  did  not  venture  to  dispute  his 
opinion :  the  senseless  plan  which  had  been  approved  without  a  divi- 
sion was  rejected  without  a  division ;  and  the  subject  was  not  again 
mentioned.     Thus  a  grievance  so  scandalous  that  none  of  those  who 

"  What  man,"  he  asks,  **that  hath  bread  to  eat,  can  endure,  after  haying  serred  with 
all  the  diligence  and  application  mankind  is  capable  of,  and  after  haying  given  satis- 
faction to  the  King  from  whom  all  officers  of  State  deriye  their  authoritie,  after  acting 
rightly  by  all  men,  to  be  hated  by  men  who  do  it  to  all  people  in  aathoritie  t'' 
•  Commons'  Joomals,  Deo.  12, 169<X-1. 
Vot.  IV.— 7 
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profited  by  it  dared  to  defend  it  was  perpetuated  merely  by  the  imbe- 
cility and  intemperance  of  those  who  attacked  it.* 

Early  in  the  Session  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  became  the  subject 
of  a  grave  and  earnest  discussion.  The  Commons,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  supreme  power  which  the  English  legislature  possessed  over 
all  the  dependencies  of  England,  sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  providing 
that  no  person  should  sit  in  the  Lrish  Parliament,  should  hold  any 
Irish  office,  civil,  military  or  ecclesiastical,  or  should  practise  law  or 
medicine  in  Lreland,  till  he  had  taken  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Supremacy,  and  subscribed  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantia- 
tion.  The  Lords  were  not  more  inclined  than  the  Commons  to  favour 
the  Irish.  No  peer  was  disposed  to  entrust  Roman  Catholics  with 
political  power.  Nay,  it  seems  that  no  peer  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  absurd  and  cruel  rule  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  liberal  professions.  But  it  was  thought  that  this  rule,  though  un- 
objectionable in  principle,  would,  if  adopted  without  some  exceptions, 
be  a  breach  of  a  positive  compact.  Their  Lordships  called  for  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick,  ordered  it  to  be  read  at  the  table,  and  proceeded 
to  consider  whether  the  law  framed  by  the  Lower  House  was  consist- 
ent with  the  engagements  into  which  the  government  had  entered. 
One  discrepancy  was  noticed.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  second  civil 
article,  that  every  person  actually  residing  in  any  fortress  occupied 
by  an  Irish  garrison,  should  be  permitted,  on  taking  the  Oath  of  Al- 
legiance, to  resume  any  calling  which  he  had  exercised  before  the 
Revolution.  It  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  a  violation  of 
this  covenant  to  require  that  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  who  had  been 
within  the  walls  of  Limerick  during  the  siege,  should  take  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantia- 
tion,  before  he  could  receive  fees.  Holt  was  consulted,  and  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  clauses  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  capita-* 
lation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  Holt,  was  sent  back  to  the  Commons. 
They  at  first  rejected  the  amendment,  and  demanded  a  conference. 
The  conference  was  granted.  Rochester,  in  the  Fainted  Chamber, 
delivered  to  the  managers  of  the  Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  and  earnestly  represented  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  public  faith  inviolate.  This  appeal  was  one  which  no  honest  man, 
though  inflamed  by  national  and  religious  animosity,  could  resist. 
The  Commons  reconsidered  the  subject,  and,  after-  hearing  the  Treaty 
read,  agreed,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to  what  the  Lords  had 
proposeif 

*  CommoDS*  Jonrnols,  Feb.  15, 1690^1 ;  Baden  to  the  States  GeDeral,  Jan.  26  (Fob.  6). 
t  Stat  8  W.  &  M.  c.  2,  Lords'  Joomals;  Lords'  Journals,  16  Not.,  1691 ;  CommomiP 
Journals,  Dec.  1,  9,  5. 
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The  bill  became  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the  time,  little  notice,  but 
was,  after  the  lapse  of  several  generations,  the  subject  of  a  very  acri- 
monious controversy.  Many  of  us  can  well  remember  how  strongly 
the  public  mind  was  stirred,  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third  and 
George  the  Fourth,  by  the  question  whether  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  permitted  to  sit  in  Parliament.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
dispute  has  produced  stranger  perversions  of  history.  The  whole 
past  was  falsified  for  the  sake  of  the  present.  All  the  great  events 
of  three  centuries  long  appeared  to  us  distorted  and  discoloured  by  a 
mist  sprung  from  our  own  theories  and  our  own  passions.  Some 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  n6t  content  with  the  advantage  which 
they  possessed  in  the  fair  conflict  of  reason  with  reason,  weakened 
their  case  by  maintaining  that  the  law  which  excluded  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  from  Parliament  was  inconsistent  with  the  civil  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  The  first  article  of  that  Treaty,  it  was  said,  guaranteed 
to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion as  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  the 
tune  of  Charles  the  Second  no  test  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Such  a  test  could  riot  therefore,  it  was  ar- 
gued, be  imposed  without  a  breach  of  public  faith.  In  the  year  1828, 
especially,  this  argument  was  put  forward  in  thd  House  of  Commons 
as  if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a  cause  which  stood  in  need 
of  no  such  support.  The  champions  of  Protestant  ascendency  were 
well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  diverted  from  a  political  question  about 
which  they  were  in  the  wrong,  to  a  historicaF  question  about  which 
they  were  in  the  right  They  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
first  article,  as  understood  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  meant  only 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated  as  in  time  past. 
That  article  was  drawn  up  by  Ginkell ;  and,  just  before  he  drew  it 
up,  he  had  declared  that  he  would  rather  try  the  chance  of  arms  than 
consent  that  Irish  Papists  should  be  capable  of  holding  civil  and 
military  offices,  of  exercising  liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming 
members  of  municipal  corporations.  How  is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  have  promised  that  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  open  to  men  to  whom 
he  would  not  open  a  guild  of  skinners  or  a  guild  of  cordwainers? 
How,  again,  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  the  English  Peers  would, 
while  professing  the  most  punctilious  respect  for  public  faith,  while 
lecturing  the  Commons  on  the  duty  of  observing  public  faith,  while 
taking  counsel  with  the  most  learned  and  upright  jurist  of  the  age 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  public  faith,  have  committed  a 
flagrant  violation  of  public  faith,  and  that  not  a  single  lord  should 
have  been  so  honest  or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against  an  act  of 
monstrous  perfidy  aggravated  by  hypocrisy  ?    Or,  if  we  could  be- 
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lieve  this,  how  can  we  believe  that  no  voice  would  have  been  raised 
in  any  part  of  the  world  against  such  wickedness ;  that  the  Court  of 
Saint  Germains  and  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  have  remained 
profoundly  silent ;  that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  malecontent,  would 
have  uttered  a  murmur ;  that  not  a  word  of  invective  or  sarcasm  on 
so  inviting  a  subject  would  have  been  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  Jacobite  literature;  and  that  it  would  have  been  reserved  for 
politicians  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  discover  that  a  treaty  made 
in  the  seventeenth  century  had,  a  few  weeks  after  it  had  been 
signed,  been  outrageously  violated  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  ?  * 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Commons  read  for  the  first  time  the 
bill  which  subjected  Ireland  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Protest- 
ant minority,  they  took  into  consideration  another  matter  of  high 
importance.  Throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  capital, 
in  the  seaports  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  the  minds  of  men 
were  greatly  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies: 
a  fierce  paper  war  had  during  some  time'  been  raging ;  and  several 
grave  questions,  both  constitutional  and  commercial,  had  been  raised^ 
which  the  legislature  only  could  decide. 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
our  polity  differs  widely  from  those  polities  which  have,  during  the 
last  eighty  years,  been  methodically  constructed,  digested  into  articles, 
and  ratified  by  constituent  assemblies.  It  grew  up  in  a  rude  age.  It 
is  not  to  be  found  entire  in  any  formal  instrument.  All  along  the 
line  which  separates  the  functions  of  the  prince  &om  those  of  the 
legislator  there  was  long  a  disputed  territory.  Encroachments  were 
perpetually  committed,  and,  if  not  very  outrageous,  were  often  tole> 
rated.  Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was  commonly  suffered  to  pass 
unrcsented.  It  was  only  when  the  trespass  produced  some  positive 
damage  that  the  aggrieved  party  stood  on  his  right,  and  demanded 
that  the  frontier  should  be  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  that  the 
landmarks  should  thenceforward  be  punctiliously  respected. 

Many  of  those  points  which  had  occasioned  the  most  violent  dis- 
putes between  our  Sovereigns  and  their  Parliaments  had  been  finally 
decided  by  the  Bill  of  Bights.    But  one  question,  scarcely  less  im* 

*  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  complained,  and  with  but  too  much  reason,  that,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  violated;  bat  those  very  complaints  are 
admissions  that  the  Statute  8  W.  &  M.  c.  2  was  not  a  yioUitidn'of  the  Trtetj.  Thos 
the  author  of  A  Light  to  the  Blind,  speaking  of  the  first  article,  says :  "  This  article, 
in  seven  years  after,  was  broken  by  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  summoned  by  the  Prinee 
of  Orange,  wherein  a  law  was  passed  for  banishing  the  Catholic  bishops,  dignitaries, 
and  regular  clergy."  Surely  he  never  would  have  written  thus,  if  the  article  really 
had,  only  two  months  after  it  was  signed,  been  broken  by  the  English  Parliament.  The 
Abb^  Mac  Geoghegan,  too,  complains  that  the  Treaty  was  violated  some  years  after  it 
was  made.    But  he  does  not  pretend  that  it  was  violated  by  Stat  8  W.  &  BI.  o.  2. 
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portant  than  any  of  the  questions  which  had  been  set  at  rest  for  ever, 
was  still  nndetermined.  Indeed,  that  question  was  never,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  ascertained,  even  mentioned  in  the  Convention.  The 
King  had  undoubtedly,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  large  powers 
for  the  regulation  of  trade :  but  the  ablest  judge  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  say  what  was  the  precise  extent  of  those  powers.  It  was 
aniversally  acknowledged  that  it  belonged  to  the  King  to  prescribe 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  coin  money ;  that  no  fair  or  market 
could  be  held  without  authority  from  him ;  that  no  ship  could  unload 
in  any  bay  or  estuary  which  he  had  not  declared  to  be  a  port.  In 
addition  to  his  undoubted  right  to  grant  special  commercial  privileges 
to  particular  places,  he  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  special  commer- 
cial privileges  to  particular  societies  and  to  particular  individuals ;  and 
our  ancestors,  as  usual,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  dispute 
this  claim,  till  it  produced  serious  inconvenience.  At  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  power  of  creating  monopolies  began  to  be 
grossly  abused  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  grossly  abused,  it  began 
to  be  questioned.  The  Queen  wisely  declined  a  conflict  with  a  House 
of  Commons  backed  by  the  whole  nation.  She  frankly  acknowledged 
that  there  was  reason  for  complaint :  she  cancelled  the  patents  which 
had  excited  the  public  clamours ;  and  her  people,  delighted  by  this 
concession,  and  by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  made, 
did  not  require  from  her  an  express  renunciation  of  the  disputed  pre- 
rogative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  appeased  were  revived  by 
the  dishonest  and  pusillanimous  policy  which  her  successor  called 
Kingcraft.  He  readily  granted  oppressive  patents  of  monopoly. 
When  he  needed  the  help  of  his  Parliament,  he  as  readily  annulled 
them.  As  soon  as  the  Parliament  had  ceased  to  sit,  his  Great  Seal 
was  put  to  instruments  more  odious  than  those  which  be  had  recently 
cancelled.  At  length  that  excellent  House  of  Commons  which  met 
in  1623  determined  to  apply  a  strong*  remedy  to  the  evil.  The  King 
was  forced  to  give  his  assent  to  a  law  which  declared  monopolies 
established  by  royal  authority  to  be  null  and  void.  Some  exceptions, 
however,  were  made,  and,  unfortunately,  were  not  very  clearly  defined. 
It  was  especially  provided  that  every  Society  of  Merchants  which  had 
been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade  should  retain 
all  its  legal  privileges.*  The  question  whether  a  monopoly  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  such  a  company  were  or  were  not  a  legal  privilege 
was  left  unsettled,  and  continued  to  exercise,  during  many  years,  the 
ingenuity  of  lawyers.f    The  nation,  however,  relieved  at  once  from 

*  Stat  21  Jao.  1,  o.  8. 

f  Seo  particularlj  Two  Letters  by  a  Barrister  ooneeming  the  East  India  Companj 
(1676),  aod  an  Answer  to  the  Two  Letters  published  in  the  same  year.    See  also  the 
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a  multitude  of  impositions  and  vexations  which  were  painfully  felt 
every  day  at  every  fireside,  was  in  no  humour  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  charters  under  which  a  few  companies  in  London  traded  with 
distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  companies  by  far  the  most  important  was  that  which  had 
been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century,  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  under  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  the  East  Lidies.  When  this  celebrated 
body  began  to  exist,  the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  zenith  of  power 
and  glory.  Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Tamerlane,  had  just  been  borne,  full  of  years  and  honours,  to  a 
mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  that  Europe  could  show. 
He  had  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  an  empire  containing  more  than 
twenty  times  the  population  and  yielding  more  than  twenty  times  the 
revenue  of  the  England  which,  under  our  great  Queen,  held  a  fore- 
most place  among  European  powers.  It  is  curious  and  interestmg  to 
consider  how  little  the  two  countries,  destined  to  be  one  day  so  closely 
connected,  were  then  known  to  each  other.  The  most  enlightened 
Englishmen  looked  on  India  with  ignorant  admiration.  The  most 
enlightened  natives  of  India  were  scarcely  aware  that  England  ex- 
isted. Our  ancestors  had  a  dim  notion  of  endless  bazaars,  swarming 
with  buyers  and  sellers,  and  blazing  with  cloth  of  gold,  with  varie- 
gated silks  and  with  precious  stones ;  of  treasuries  where  diamonds 
were  piled  in  heaps  and  sequins  in  mountains ;  of  palaces,  compared 
with  which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court  were  hovels ;  of  armies  ten 
times  as  numerous  as  that  which  they  had  seen  assembled  at  Tilbury 
to  repel  the  Armada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probably  not  known 
to  one  of  the  statesmen  in  the  Durbar  of  Agra  that  there  was  near 
the  setting  sun  a  great  city  of  infidels,  called  London,  where  a  woman 
reigned,  and  that  she  had  given  to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  freighting  ships  from  her  dominions  to  the 
Indian  seas.  That  this  association  would  one  day  rule  all  India,  from 
the  ocean  to  the  everlasting  snow,  would  reduce  to  profound  obedience 
great  provinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  Akbar's  authorityi 
would  send  Lieutenant  Governors  to  preside  in  his  capital,  and  woidd 
dole  out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir,  would  have  seemed  to  the 
wisest  of  European  or  of  Oriental  politicians  as  impossible  as  that 

Judgment  of  Lord  Jeffreys  concerning  the  Great  Case  of  Monopolies.  This  jadgment 
was  pablished  in  1689,  after  the  downfall  of  Jeffreys.  It  was  thoaght  necessary  to 
apologize  in  the  preface  for  printing  anything  that  bore  so  odious  a  name.  **  To  com- 
mend this  argument,"  says  the  editor,  **  I'll  not  undertake,  because  of  the  author.  But 
yet  I  may  tell  you  what  is  told  me,  that  it  is  worthy  any  gentleman's  perusal."  The 
language  of  Jeffreys  is  most  offensive,  sometimes  scurrilous,  sometimes  basely  adulatoiy ; 
but  his  reasoning  as  to  the  mere  point  of  law  is  certainly  able,  if  not  conolusiYe. 
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inhabitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an  empire  in  Venus  or  Ju- 
piter. 

Three  generations  passed  away ;  and  still  nothing  indicated  that 
the  East  India  Company  would  ever  become  a  great  Asiatic  poten- 
tate. The  Mogul  empire,  though  ^undermined  by  internal  causes  of 
decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fall,  still  presented  to  distant  nations  the 
appearance  of  undiminished  prosperity  and  vigour.  Aurengzebe,  who, 
in  the  same  month  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  assumed  the  mag- 
nificent title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued  to  reign  till  Anne 
had  been  long  on  the  English  throne.  He  was  the  sovereign  of  a 
larger  territory  than  had  obeyed  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  name 
was  great  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  West.  Here  he  had  been 
made  by  Dryden  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  would  alone  suflSce  to 
show  how  little  the  English  of  that  ago  knew  about  the  vast  empire 
which  their  grandchildren  were  to  conquer  and  to  govern.  The  poet's 
Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the  style  of  Amadis,  preach  about 
the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embellish  their  discourse  with  allusions  to 
the  mythological  stories  of  Ovid.  The  Brahminical  metempsychosis 
is  represented  as  an  article  of  the  Mussulman  creed ;  and  the  Mus- 
sulman Sultanas  bum  themselves  with  their  husbands  after  the  Brah- 
minical fashion.  This  drama,  once  rapturously  applauded  by  crowded 
theatres,  and  known  by  heart  to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  is  now 
forgotten.  But  one  noble  passage  still  lives,  and  is  repeated  by  thou- 
sands who  know  not  whence  it  comes.  "^ 

Though  nothing  yet  indicated  the  high  political  destiny  of  the 
East  India  Company,  that  body  had  a  great  sway  in  the  City  of 
London.  The  offices,  which  stood  on  a  very  small  part  of  the  ground 
which  the  present  offices  cover,  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire. 
The  India  House  of  those  days  was  a  building  of  timber  and  plaster, 
rich  with  the  quaint  carving  and  lattice-work  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Above  the  windows  was  a  painting  which  represented  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen tossing"  on  the  waves.  The  whole  edifice  was  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dolphins,  looked 
down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall  Street.f  In  this  abode,  narrow 
and  humble  indeed  when  compared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of  pass- 
ages and  chambers  which  now  bears  the  same  name,  the  Company 
enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
a  prosperity  to  which  the  history  of  trade  scarcely  furnishes  any 

*  Addison's  Clarinda,  in  the  week  of  which  she  kept  a  journal,  read  nothing  but 
Aorengxebe :  Spectator,  828.  She  dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at  her  feet,  and  called 
her  lodamora.  Her  friend  Miss  Kitty  repeated,  without  book,  the  eight  best  lines  of 
the  play ;  those,  no  doubt,  which  begin,  "  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  wiU  repay." 
There  are  not  eight  liner  lines  in  Lucretius. 

f  A  curious  engraving  of  the  India  House  of  the  seyenteenth  century  wiU  be  found 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1784. 
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parallel,  and  which  excited  the  wonder,  the  cupidity  and  the  envioiu 
animosity  of  the  whole  capital.  Wealth  and  luxury  were  then  rapidly 
increasing.  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  tissues  and  the  jewels  of 
the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day.  Tea,  which,  at  the  time  when 
Monk  brought  the  army  of  Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handed 
round  to  be  stared  at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  as  a  great  rarity 
from  China,  was,  eight  years  later,  a  regular  article  of  import,  and 
was  soon  consumed  in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began  to  consi- 
der it  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.  The  progress  which  was  making 
in  the  art  of  war  had  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the 
ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  compounded.  It  was  calculated 
that  all  Europe  would  hardly  produce  in  a  year  saltpetre  enough  for 
the  siege  of  one  town  fortified  on  the  principles  of  Vauban.*  Bat 
for  the  supplies  from  India,  it  was  said,  the  English  government 
would  be  unable  to  equip  a  fleet  without  digging  up  the  cellars  of 
London  in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walls^f 
Before  the  Restoration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the  Thames  had  ever 
visited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  But,  during  the  twenty  three  yean 
which  followed  the  Restoration,  the  value  of  the  annual  imports  from 
that  rich  and  populous  district  increased  from  eight  thousand  pounds 
to  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclusive  possession  of  this 
fast  growing  trade  were  almost  incredible.  The  capital  which  had 
been  actually  paid  up  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds ;  but  the  Company  could,  without  difficulty,  borrow 
money  at  six  per  cent,  and  the  borrowed  money,  thrown  into  the 
trade,  produced,  it  was  rumoured,  thirty  per  cent.  The  profits  were 
such  that,  in  1676,  every  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quantity 
of  stock  equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the  capital,  thus  doubled, 
were  paid,  during  five  years,  dividends  amounting  on  an  average  to 
twenty  per  cent  annually.  There  had  been  a  time  when  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  stock  could  be  purchased  for  sixty.  Even  in  1664  the 
price  in  the  market  was  only  seventy.  But  in  1677  the  price  had 
risen  to  two  hundred  and  forty  five :  in  1681  it  was  three  hundred : 
it  subsequently  rose  to  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  it  is  said  that 
some  sales  were  effected  at  five  hundred.^ 

The  enormous  gains  of  the  Indian  trade  might  perhaps  have  excited 
little  murmuring  if  they  had  been  distributed  among  numerous  pro- 
prietors. But  while  the  value  of  the  stock  went  on  increasing,  the 
number  of  stockholders  went  on  diminishing.     At  the  time  when  the 

*  See  DaTenant'8  Letter  to  MoIgraTe. 

f  Answer  to  Two  Letters  coDceming  the  East  India  Company,  1676. 
I  Anderson's  Dictionary ;  Q.  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691 ; 
Treatise  on  the  East  India  Trade,  by  Philopatris,  1681. 
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prosperity  of  the  Company  reached  the  highest  point,  the  manage- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  merchants  of  enormous 
wealth.  A  proprietor  then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  hundred  pounds 
of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted  in  the  pamphlets  of 
that  age  that  five  persons  had  a  sixth  part,  and  fourteen  persons 
a  third  part  of  the  votes.'*'  More  than  one  fortunate  speculator 
was  said  to  derive  an  annual  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from 
the  monopoly;  and  one  great  man  was  pointed  out  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  as  having,  by  judicious  or  lucky  purchases  of  stock,  created 
in  no  long  time  an  estate  of  twenty  thotisand  a  year.  This  commer- 
cial grandee,  who  in  wealth  and  in  the  influence  which  attends  wealth 
vied  with  the  greatest  nobles  of  his  time,  was  Sir  Josiah  Child. 
There  were  those  who  still  remembered  him  an  apprentice,  sweeping 
one  of  the  counting  houses  of  the  City.  But  from  a  humble  position 
his  abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly  to  opulence,  power  and  fame.  At 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  he  was  highly  considered  in  the  mercan- 
tile world.  Soon  after  that  event  he  published  his  thoughts  on  the 
philosophy  of  trade.  His  speculations  were  not  always  sound :  but 
they  were  the  speculations  of  an  ingenious  and  reflecting  man.  Into 
whatever  errors  he  may  occasionally  have  fallen  as  a  theorist,  it  is 
certain  that,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  he  had  few  equals. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  his  ascendency  was  felt.  Soon 
many  of  the  most  important  posts,  both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  in 
the  factories  of  Bombay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen  and 
creatures.  His  riches,  though  expended  with  ostentatious  profusion, 
continued  to  increase  and  multiply.  He  obtained  a  baronetcy :  he 
purchased  a  stately  seat  at  Wanstead ;  and  there  he  laid  out  immense 
sums  in  excavating  fishponds,  and  in  planting  whole  square  miles  of 
barren  land  with  walnut  trees.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  paid  down  with  her  a  por- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  pounds.f 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  Company  began  to  be 
fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so 
tempting,  that  private  adventurers  had  often,  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
charter,  fitted  out  ships  for  the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  competition 
of  these  interlopers  did  not  become  really  formidable  till  the  year 
1680.     The  nation  was  then  violently  agitated  by  the  dispute  about 

*  Reasons  for  oonstitating  a  New  East  India  Company  in  London,  1681 ;  Some  Re- 
marks upon  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  Company's  Affairs,  1690. 
t  ETeljn,  March  16,  1C82-8. 
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the  Exclusion  Bill.  Timid  men  were  anticipating  another  civil  war. 
The  two  great  parties,  newly  named  Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely 
contending  in  every  county  and  town  of  England ;  and  the  feud  soon 
spread  to  every  corner  of  the  civilised  world  where  Englishmen  were 
to  be  found. 

The  Company  was  popularly  considered  as  a  Whig  body.  Among 
the  members  of  the  directing  committee  were  some  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment Exclusionists  in  the  City.  Indeed  two  of  them,  Sir  Samuel 
Barnardistone  and  Thomas  Fapillon,  drew  on  themselves  a  severe 
persecution  by  their  zeal  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.*  Child 
had  been  originally  brought  into  the  direction  by  these  men :  he  had 
long  acted  in  concert  with  them ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  hold  their 
political  opinions.  He  had,  during  many  years,  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  and  had  been 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  York.f  The  interlopers  there- 
fore determined  to  affect  the  character  of  loyal  men,'  who  were  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  throne  against  the  insolent  tribunes  of  the 
City.  They  spread,  at  all  the  factories  in  the  East,  reports  that 
England  was  in  confusion,  that  the  sword  had  been  drawn  or  would 
immediately  be  drawn,  and  that  the  Company  was  forward  in  the 
rebellion  against  the  Crown.  These  rumours,  which,  in  truth,  were 
not  improbable,  easily  found  credit  among  people  separated  from 
London  by  what  was  then  a  voyage  of  twelve  months.  Some  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  who  were  in  ill  humour  with  their  employers, 
and  others  who  were  zealous  royalists,  joined  the  private  traders. 
At  Bombay,  the  garrison  and  the  great  body  of  the  English  inhabit- 
ants declared  that  they  would  no  longer  obey  any  body  who  did  not 
obey  the  King:  they  imprisoned  the  Deputy  Governor;  and  they 
proclaimed  that  they  held  the  island  for  the  Crown.  At  Saint 
Helena  there  was  a  rising.  The  insurgents  took  the  name  of  King's 
men,  and  displayed  the  royal  standard.  They  were,  not  without 
diflSculty,  put  down ;  and  some  of  them  were  executed  by  martial 
law.J 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  "Whig  Company,  when  the  news 
of  these  commotions  reached  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  govern- 
ment would  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  mutineers,  and  that 
the  charter  on  which  the  monopoly  depended  would  have  had  the  fate 
which  about  the  same  time  befell  so  many  other  charters.  But  while 
the  interlopers  were,  at  a  distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  making 
war  on  the  Company  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Company  and  the 
King  had  been  reconciled.     When  the  Oxford  Parliament  had  been 

»  See  the  State  Trials. 

t  Pcpys's  Diary,  April  2  and  May  10,  16G9. 

X  Tench's  Modest  and  Jast  Apology  for  the  East  India  Company,  1690. 
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dissolved,  when  many  signs  indicated  that  a  strong  reaction  in  favour 
of  prerogative  was  at  hand,  when  all  the  corporations  which  had 
incurred  the  royal  displeasure  were  beginning  to  tremble  for  their 
franchises,  a  rapid  and  complete  revolution  took  place  at  the  India 
House.  Child,  who  was  then  Governor,  or,  in  the  modern  phrase. 
Chairman,  separated  himself  from  his  old  friends,  excluded  them  from 
the  direction,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alliance 
with  the  Court.  "^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  near  connection  into 
which  he  had  just  entered  with  the  great  Tory  house  of  Beaufort  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  change  in  his  politics.  Papillon, 
Bamardistone,  and  their  adherents,  sold  their  stock :  their  places  in 
the  committee  were  supplied  by  persons  devoted  to  Child ;  and  he 
was  thenceforth  the  autocrat  of  the  Company.  The  treasures  of  the 
Company  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  The  most  important  papers 
of  the  Company  Vere  kept,  not  in  the  muniment  room  of  the  ofiSce 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  in  his  desk  at  Wanstead.  The  boundless 
power  which  he  exercised  at  the  India  House  enabled  him  to  become 
a  favourite  at  Whitehall ;  and  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  White- 
hall confirmed  his  power  at  the  India  House.  A  present  of  ten 
thousand  guineas  was  graciously  received  from  him  by  Charles.  Ten 
thousand  more  were  accepted  by  James,  who  readily  consented  to 
become  a  holder  of  stock.  All  who  could  help  or  hurt  at  Court, 
ministers,  mistresses,  priests,  were  kept  in  good  humour  by  presents 
of  shawls  and  silks,  birds'  nests  and  atar  of  roses,  bulses  of  diamonds, 
and  bags  of  guineas.t  Of  what  the  Dictator  expended  no  account 
was  asked  by  his  colleagues ;  and  in  truth  he  seems  to  have  deserved 
the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  him.  His  bribes,  distributed 
with  judicious  prodigality,  speedily  produced  a  large  return.  Just 
when  the  Court  became  all  powerful  in  the  State,  he  became  all  pow- 
erful at  the  Court.  Jefireys  pronounced  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
monopoly,  and  of  the  strongest  acts  which  had  been  *done  in  defence 
of  the  monopoly.  James  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  a  new  charter 
which  confirmed  and  extended  all  the  privileges  bestowed  on  the 
Company  by  his  predecessors.  All  Captains  of  Indiamen  received 
commissions  from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist  the  royal 
ensigns.|  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir  Josiah,  and  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, was  created  a  baronet  by  the  style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat: 
he  was  declared  General  of  all  the  English  forces  in  the  East ;  and 
he  was  authorised  to  assume  the  title  of  Excellency.     The  Company, 

*  Some  Remftrks  on  the  Present  State  of  tlie  East  India  Company's  Affairs^  1690; 
Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 

t  White's  Account  of  the  East  India  Trade,  1691 ;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale,  1691. 

I  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691 ;  Hamilton's  New  Account 
of  the  East  Indies ;  Sir  John  Wjbome  to  Pepys  from  Bombay,  Jan.  7,  1687-8. 
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on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  itself  among  many  senrile  corpora- 
tions by  obsequious  homage  to  the  throne^  and  set  to  all  the  merchants 
of  the  kingdom  the  example  of  readily  and  even  eagerly  paying  those 
customs  which  James,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  exacted 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament.* 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be  utterly  cmshed, 
and  that  the  monopoly,  protected  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  would  be  more  profitable  than  ever.  But  unfortunately 
just  at  this  moment  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Com* 
pany  in  India  and  the  Mogul  Government.  Where  the  fault  lay  is  a 
question  which  was  vehemently  disputed  at  the  time,  and  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  decide.  The  interlopers  threw  all  the  blame  on 
the  Company.  The  Governor  of  Bombay,  they  affirmed,  had  always 
been  grasping  and  violent :  but  his  baronetcy  and  his  military  com- 
mission had  completely  turned  his  head.  The  very  natives  who  were 
employed  about  the  factory  had  noticed  the  change,  and  had  mut- 
tered, in  their  broken  Englbh,  that  there  must  be  some  strange  curse 
attending  the  word  Excellency ;  for  that,  ever  since  the  chief  of  the 
strangers  was  called  Excellency,  everything  had  gone  to  ruin.  Mean- 
while, it  was  said,  the  brother  in  England  had  sanctioned  all  the 
unjust  and  impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  India,  till  at  length  inso- 
lence and  rapine,  disgraceful  to  the  English  nation  and  to  the  Cbria- 
tian  religion,  had  roused  the  just  resentment  of  the  native  authoritiea. 
The  Company  warmly  recriminated.  The  story  told  at  the  India 
House  was  that  the  quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  interlopers, 
who  were  now  designated  not  only  as  interlopers  but  as  traitors. 
They  had,  it  was  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by  false  aocit- 
sations,  induced  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  to  oppress  and  persecute 
the  body  which  in  Asia  represented  the  English  Crown^  And  indeed 
this  charge  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  foundation. 
It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the  Childa 
went  up  to  the  Court  of  Aurengzebe,  took  his  station  at  the  palace 
gate,  stopped  the  Great  King  who  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  on 
horseback,  and,  lifting  a  petition  high  in  the  air,  demanded  justice  in 
the  name  of  the  common  God  of  Christians  and  Mussulmans.f  Whe- 
ther Aurengzebe  paid  much  attention  to  the  charges  brought  by  infidel 
Franks  against  each  other  maybe  doubted.  But  it  is  certain  Ihat 
a  complete  rupture  took  place  between  his  deputies  and  the  servants 
of  the  Company.  On  the  sea  the  ship  of  his  subjects  were  seized  by 
the  English.  On  land  the  English  settlements  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered.   The  trade  was  suspended ;  and,  though  great  annual  dividends 

•  London  Gazette,  Feb.  16  (26),  1684^. 

f  Uomilton's  New  Acoount  of  the  East  Indies. 
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were  still  paid  in  London,  they  were  no  longer  paid  out  of  annual 
profits. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman  that  arriyed  in  the 
Thames  was  bringing  unwelcome  news  from  the  East,  all  the  politics 
of  Sir  Josiah  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  Revolution.  He  had 
flattered  himself  that  he  hac^  secured  the  body  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  against  the  machinations  of  interlopers,  by  uniting  it  closely 
with  the  strongest  government  that  had  existed  within  his  memory. 
That  government  had  fallen ;  and  whatever  had  leaned  on  the  ruined 
fabric  began  to  totter.  The  bribes  had  been  thrown  away.  The 
connections  which  had  been  the  strength  and  boast  of  the  corporation 
were  now  its  weakness  and  its  shame.  The  King  who  had  been  one 
of  its  members  was  an  exile.  The  Judge  by  whom  all  its  most  exor- 
bitant pretensions  had  been  pronounced  legitimate  was  a  prisoner. 
All  the  old  enemies  of  the  Company,  reinforced  by  those  great  Whig 
merchants  whom  Child  had  expelled  from  the  direction,  demanded 
justice  and  vengeance  from  the  Whig  House  of  Commons,  which  had 
just  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No  voice  was  louder 
in  accusation  than  that  of  Papillon,  who  had,  soine  years  before,  been 
more  sealous  for  the  charter  than  any  man  in  London.*  The  Com^ 
mens  censured  in  severe  terms  the  persons  who  had  inflicted  death 
by  martial  law  at  Saint  Helena,  and  even  resolved  that  some  of  those 
offenders  should  be  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.f  The  great 
question,  how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for  the  ftiture  be  carried 
on,  was  referred  to  a  Committee.  The  report  was  to  have  been  made 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January  1690 ;  but  on  that  very  day  the 
Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Parliament  were  so  short 
and  so  busy  that  little  was  said  about  India  in  either  House.  But, 
out  of  Parliament,  all  the  arts  both  of  controversy  and  of  intrigue 
were  employed  on  both  sides.  Almost  as  many  pamphlets  were 
published  about  the  India  trade  as  about  the  oaths.  The  despot  of 
Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  in  prose  and  verse.  Wretched  puns 
were  made  on  his  name.  He  was  compared  to  Cromwell,  to  the  King 
of  France,  to  Goliath  of  Gath,  to  the  Devil.  It  was  vehemently 
declared  to  be  necessary  that,  in  any  Act  which  might  be  passed  for 
the  regulation  of  our  traflSc  with  the  Eastern  seas.  Sir  Josiah  should 
be  by  name  excluded  from  all  trust.J 

^  Pftpillon  was  of  course  reproached  with  his  inconsistency.  Among  the  pamphlets 
of  that  time  is  one  entitled,  «*  A  Treatise  concerning  the  East  India  Trade,  wrote  at 
the  Instance  of  Thomas  Papillon,  Esquire,  and  in  his  House,  and  printed  in  the  jeor 
1680,  and  now  reprinted  for  the  better  Satisfaction  of  himself  and  others.'* 

f  Commons'  Journals,  June  8,  1689. 

X  Among  the  pamphlets  in  which  Child  is  most  fiercely  attacked,  are :  Some  Remarks 
<m  the  Present  SUte  of  the  East  India  Company's  Affairs,  1690;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale, 
1691 ;  and  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691. 
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There  were,  however,  great  differences  of  opinion  among  those  who 
agreed  in  hating  Child  and  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The 
manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of  Norwich,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the 
Western  counties,  considered  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  as  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The  importation  of  Indian 
spices,  indeed,  was  admitted  to  be  harmless,  and  the  importation  of 
Indian  saltpetre  to  be  necessary.  But  the  importation  of  silks  and 
of  Bengals,  as  shawls  were  then  called,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  corse 
to  the  country.  The  effect  of  the  growing  taste  for  such  frippery 
was  that  our  gold  and  silver  went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent 
English  drapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  devoured  by  the 
moths.  Those,  it  was  said,  were  happy  days  for  the  inhabitants  both 
of  our  pasture  lands  and  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  when  every 
gown,  every  hanging,  every  bed,  was  made  of  materials  which  our 
own  flocks  had  furnished  to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the 
brave  old  hangings  of  arras  which  had  adorned  the  walls  of  lordly 
mansions  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ?  And  was  it  not  a  shame  to  see 
a  gentleman,  whose  ancestors  had  worn  nothing  but  stuffs  made  by 
English  workmen  out  of  English  fleeces,  flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  ?  Glamours  such  as  these  had,  a  few 
years  before,  extorted  from  Parliament  the  Act  which  required  that 
the  dead  should  be  wrapped  in  woollen ;  and  some  sanguine  clothiers 
hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excluding  all  Indian  textorea 
from  our  ports,  impose  the  same  necessity  on  the  living.'*' 

But  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minority.  The  public  was, 
indeed,  inclined  rather  to  overrate  than  to  underrate  the  benefits 
which  might  be  derived  by  England  from  the  Indian  trade.  What 
was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  extending  that  trade  was  a  question 
which  excited  general  interest,  and  which  was  answered  in  very  differ- 
ent ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  resident  at  Bristol 
and  other  provincial  seaports,  maintained  that  the  best  way  to  extend 
trade  was  to  leave  it  free.  They  urged  the  well  known  arguments 
which  prove  that  monopoly  is  injurious  to  commerce ;  and,  having 
fully  established  the  general  law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce 
between  England  and  India  was  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to 
that  law.  Any  trader  ought,  they  said,  to  be  permitted  to  send  from 
any  port  a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  freely  as  he  now  sent  a  cargo 
to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.f     In  our  time  these  doctrines  may  probably 

*  Discourse  ooncerning  the  East  India  Trade,  showing  it  to  be  unprofitable  to  the 
Kingdom,  by  Mr.  Cary ;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale,  representing  the  State  of  the  Wool  Ct^ 
or  the  East  India  Case  truly  stated,  1691.  Sereral  petitions  to  the  same  effect  will  be 
found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

f  ReAsons  njrainst  establishing  an  East  India  Company  with  a  Joint  Stock,  esolwdv* 
to  all  others,  1C9I. 
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be  considered,  not  only  as  sound,  but  as  trite  and  obvious.     In  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  they  were  thought  paradoxical.     It 
was  then  generally  held  to  be  a  certain,  and  indeed  an  almost  selfevi- 
dent  truth,  that  our  trade  with  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  could  be  advantageously  carried  on  only  by  means  of 
a  great  Joint  Stock  Company.     There  was  no  analogy,  it  was  said, 
between  our  European  trade  and  our  Indian  trade.     Our  government 
had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  European  States.     If  necessary,  a 
maritime  force  could  easily  be  sent  from  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus.     But  the  English  Kings  had  no  envoy  at  the 
Court  of  Agra  or  Pekin.     There  was  seldom  a  single  English  man  of 
war  within  ten  thousand  miles  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.     As  our  merchants  could  not,  in  those  remote  seas,  be  pro- 
tected by  their  Sovereign,  they  must  protect  themselves,  and  must, 
for  that  end,  exercise  some  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.     They  must 
have  forts,  garrisons,  and  armed  ships.     They  must  have  power  to 
send  and  receive  embassies,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one 
Asiatic  prince,  to  wage  war  on  another.     It  was  evidently  impossible 
that  every  merchant  should  have  this  power  independently  of  the 
rest.      The  merchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be  joined 
together  in  a  corporation  which  could  act  as  one  man.     In  support  of 
these  arguments  the  example  of  the  Dutch  was  cited,  and  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  decisive.     For  in  that  age  the  immense  prosperity 
of  Holland  was  every  where  regarded  with  admiration,  not  the  less 
earnest  because  it  was  largely  mingled  with  envy  and  hatred.     In  all 
that  related  to  trade,  her  statesmen  were  considered  as  oracles,  and 
her  institutions  as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  assailed  the  Company 
assailed  it,  not  because  it  traded  on  joint  funds  and  possessed  exclu- 
sive privileges,  but  because  it  was  ruled  by  one  man,  and  because  his 
rule  had  been  mischievous  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to  him- 
self and  his  creatures.  The  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said,  for  the 
evils'which  his  maladministration  had  produced  was  to  transfer  the 
monopoly  to  a  new  corporation  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  despot  or  of  a  narrow 
oligarchy.  Many  persons  who  were  desirous  to  be  members  of  such 
a  corporation,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  signed  an  engage- 
ment, and  entrusted  the  care  of  their  interests  to  a  committee  which 
contained  some  of  the  chief  traders  of  the  City.  This  society,  though 
it  had,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  personality,  was  early  designated,  in 
popular  speech,  as  the  New  Company ;  and  the  hostilities  between 
the  New  Company  and  the  Old  Company  soon  caused  almost  as  much 
excitement  and  anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy  hive  of  which  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the  hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  the 
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a  multitude  of  impositions  and  vexations  which  were  painfully  felt 
every  day  at  every  fireside,  was  in  no  humour  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  charters  under  which  a  few  companies  in  London  traded  with 
distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  companies  by  far  the  most  important  was  that  which  had 
been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century,  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  under  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  the  East  Lidies.  When  this  celebrated 
body  began  to  exist,  the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  zenith  of  power 
and  glory.  Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Tamerlane,  had  just  been  borne,  full  of  years  and  honours,  to  a 
mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  that  Europe  could  show. 
He  had  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  an  empire  containing  more  than 
twenty  times  the  population  and  yielding  more  than  twenty  times  the 
revenue  of  the  England  which,  under  our  great  Queen,  held  a  fore- 
most place  among  European  powers.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to 
consider  how  little  the  two  countries,  destined  to  be  one  day  so  closely 
connected,  were  then  known  to  each  other.  The  most  enlightened 
Englishmen  looked  on  India  with  ignorant  admiration.  The  most 
enlightened  natives  of  India  were  scarcely  aware  that  England  ex- 
isted. Our  ancestors  had  a  dim  notion  of  endless  bazaars,  swarming 
with  buyers  and  sellers,  and  blazing  with  cloth  of  gold,  with  varie- 
gated silks  and  with  precious  stones ;  of  treasuries  where  diamonds 
were  piled  in  heaps  and  sequins  in  mountains ;  of  palaces,  compared 
with  which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court  were  hovels ;  of  armies  ten 
times  as  numerous  as  that  which  they  had  seen  assembled  at  Tilbury 
to  repel  the  Armada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probably  not  known 
to  one  of  the  statesmen  in  the  Durbar  of  Agra  that  there  was  near 
the  setting  sun  a  great  city  of  infidels,  called  London,  where  a  woman 
reigned,  and  that  she  had  given  to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  freighting  ships  from  her  dominions  to  the 
Indian  seas.  That  this  association  would  one  day  rule  all  India,  from 
the  ocean  to  the  everlasting  snow,  would  reduce  to  profound  obedience 
great  provinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  Akbar's  authority, 
would  send  Lieutenant  Governors  to  preside  in  his  capital,  and  would 
dole  out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir,  would  have  seemed  to  the 
wisest  of  European  or  of  Oriental  politicians  as  impossible  as  that 

Judgment  of  Lord  Jeffreys  concerning  the  Great  Case  of  Monopolies.  This  jadgment 
was  published  in  1689,  after  the  downfall  of  Jeffreys.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
apologize  in  the  preface  for  printing  anything  that  bore  so  odious  a  name.  "  To  com- 
mend this  argument,"  says  the  editor,  **  I'll  not  undertake,  because  of  the  author.  Bat 
yet  I  may  tell  you  what  is  told  me,  that  it  is  worthy  any  gentleman's  perusal."  The 
language  of  Jeffreys  is  most  offensive,  sometimes  scurrilous,  sometimes  basely  adulatoiy ; 
but  his  reasoning  as  to  the  mere  point  of  law  is  certainly  able,  if  not  conclusive. 
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inhabitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an  empire  in  Venus  or  Ju- 
piter. 

Three  generations  passed  away ;  and  still  nothing  indicated  that 
the  East  India  Company  would  ever  become  a  great  Asiatic  poten- 
tate. He  Mogul  empire,  though  ^undermined  by  internal  causes  of 
decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fall,  still  presented  to  distant  nations  the 
appearance  of  undiminished  prosperity  and  vigour.  Aurengzebe,  who, 
in  the  same  month  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  assumed  the  mag- 
nificent title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued  to  reign  till  Anne 
had  been  long  on  the  English  throne.  He  was  the  sovereign  of  a 
larger  territory  than  had  obeyed  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  name 
was  great  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  West.  Here  he  had  been 
made  by  Dryden  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  would  alone  suflSce  to 
show  how  little  the  English  of  that  age  knew  about  the  vast  empire 
which  their  grandchildren  were  to  conquer  and  to  govern.  The  poet's 
Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the  style  of  Amadis,  preach  about 
the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embellish  their  discourse  with  allusions  to 
the  mythological  stories  of  Ovid.  The  Brahminical  metempsychosis 
is  represented  as  an  article  of  the  Mussulman  creed ;  and  the  Mus- 
sulman Sultanas  bum  themselves  with  their  husbands  after  the  Brah- 
minical fashion.  This  drama,  once  rapturously  applauded  by  crowded 
theatres,  and  known  by  heart  to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  is  now 
forgotten.  But  one  noble  passage  still  lives,  and  is  repeated  by  thou- 
sands who  know  not  whence  it  comes.'*' 

Though  nothing  yet  indicated  the  high  political  destiny  of  the 
East  India  Company,  that  body  had  a  great  sway  in  the  City  of 
London.  The  offices,  which  stood  on  a  very  small  part  of  the  ground 
which  the  present  offices  cover,  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire. 
The  India  House  of  those  days  was  a  building  of  timber  and  plaster, 
rich  with  the  quaint  carving  and  lattice-work  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Above  the  windows  was  a  painting  which  represented  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen tossing"  on  the  waves.  The  whole  edifice  was  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dolphins,  looked 
down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall  Street.f  In  this  abode,  narrow 
and  humble  indeed  when  compared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of  pass- 
ages and  chambers  which  now  bears  the  same  name,  the  Company 
enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
a  prosperity  to  which  the  history  of  trade  scarcely  furnishes  any 

^  Addison's  Clarlnda,  in  the  week  of  which  she  kept  a  journal,  read  nothing  bat 
Aorengiebe :  Spectator,  828.  She  dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at  her  feet,  and  called 
her  Indamora.  Her  friend  Miss  Kitty  repeated,  without  book,  the  eight  best  lines  of 
the  play ;  those,  no  doubt,  which  begin,  "  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay." 
There  are  not  eight  finer  lines  in  Lucretius. 

f  A  eurious  engraTing  of  the  India  House  of  the  8e?enteenth  oentnry  wiU  be  found 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1784. 
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parallel,  and  which  excited  the  wonder,  the  cupidity  and  the  enyious 
animosity  of  the  whole  capital.  Wealth  and  luxury  were  then  rapidly 
increasing.  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  tissues  and  the  jewels  of 
the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day.  Tea,  which,  at  the  time  when 
Monk  brought  the  army  of  Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handed 
round  to  be  stared  at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  as  a  great  rarity 
from  China,  was,  eight  years  later,  a  regular  article  of  import,  and 
was  soon  consumed  in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began  to  consi- 
der it  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.  The  progress  which  was  making 
in  the  art  of  war  had  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the 
ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  compounded.  It  was  calculated 
that  all  Europe  would  hardly  produce  in  a  year  saltpetre  enough  for 
the  siege  of  one  town  fortified  on  the  principles  of  Yauban.*  But 
for  the  supplies  from  India,  it  was  said,  the  English  government 
would  be  unable  to  equip  a  fleet  without  digging  up  the  cellars  of 
London  in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walls^f 
Before  the  Restoration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the  Thames  had  ever 
visited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  But,  during  the  twenty  three  yean 
which  followed  the  Restoration,  the  value  of  the  annual  imports  from 
that  rich  and  populous  district  increased  from  eight  thousand  pounds 
to  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclusive  possession  of  this 
fast  growing  trade  were  almost  incredible.  The  capital  which  had 
been  actually  paid  up  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  seven^ 
thousand  pounds ;  but  the  Company  could,  without  difficulty,  borrow 
money  at  six  per  cent,  and  the  borrowed  money,  thrown  into  the 
trade,  produced,  it  was  rumoured,  thirty  per  cent.  The  profits  were 
such  that,  in  1676,  every  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quantity 
of  stock  equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the  capital,  thus  doubled, 
were  paid,  during  five  years,  dividends  amounting  on  an  average  to 
twenty  per  cent  annually.  There  had  been  a  time  when  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  stock  could  be  purchased  for  sixty.  Even  in  1664  the 
price  in  the  market  was  only  seventy.  But  in  1677  the  price  had 
risen  to  two  hundred  and  forty  five :  in  1681  it  was  three  hundred : 
it  subsequently  rose  to  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  it  is  said  that 
some  sales  were  efiected  at  five  hundred.^ 

The  enormous  gains  of  the  Indian  trade  might  perhaps  have  excited 
little  murmuring  if  they  had  been  distributed  among  numerous  pro- 
prietors. But  while  the  value  of  the  stock  went  on  increasing,  the 
number  of  stockholders  went  on  diminishing.     At  the  time  when  the 

*  See  DaTenant's  Letter  to  Malgrare. 

f  Answer  to  Two  Letters  concerning  the  East  India  Companj,  1676. 
X  Anderson's  Dictionary ;  G.  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691 ; 
Treatise  on  the  East  India  Trade,  by  Philopatris,  1681. 
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prosperity  of  the  Company  reached  the  highest  point,  the  manage- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ^merchants  of  enormous 
wealth.  A  proprietor  then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  hundred  pounds 
of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted  in  the  pamphlets  of 
that  age  that  five  persons  had  a  sixth  part,  and  fourteen  persons 
a  third  part  of  the  votes.'*'  More  than  one  fortunate  speculator 
was  said  to  derive  an  annual  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from 
the  monopoly;  and  one  great  man  was  pointed  out  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  as  having,  by  judicious  or  lucky  purchases  of  stock,  created 
in  no  long  time  an  estate  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  This  commer- 
cial grandee,  who  in  wealth  and  in  the  influence  which  attends  wealth 
vied  with  the  greatest  nobles  of  his  time,  was  Sir  Josiah  Child. 
There  were  those  who  still  remembered  him  an  apprentice,  sweeping 
one  of  the  counting  houses  of  the  City.  But  from  a  humble  position 
his  abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly  to  opulence,  power  and  fame.  At 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  he  was  highly  considered  in  the  mercan- 
tile world.  Soon  after  that  event  he  published  his  thoughts  on  the 
philosophy  of  trade.  His  speculations  were  not  always  sound :  but 
they  were  the  speculations  of  an  ingenious  and  reflecting  man.  Into 
whatever  errors  he  may  occasionally  have  fallen  as  a  theorist,  it  is 
certain  that,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  he  had  few  equals. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  his  ascendency  was  felt.  Soon 
many  of  the  most  important  posts,  both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  in 
the  factories  of  Bombay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen  and 
creatures.  His  riches,  though  expended  with  ostentatious  profusion, 
continued  to  increase  and  multiply.  He  obtained  a  baronetcy :  he 
purchased  a  stately  seat  at  Wanstead ;  and  there  he  laid  out  immense 
sums  in  excavating  fishponds,  and  in  planting  whole  square  miles  of 
barren  land  with  walnut  trees.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  paid  down  with  her  a  por- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  pounds. f 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  Company  began  to  be 
fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so 
tempting,  that  private  adventurers  had  often,  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
charter,  fitted  out  ships  for  the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  competition 
of  these  interlopers  did  not  become  really  formidable  till  the  year 
1680.     The  nation  was  then  violently  agitated  by  the  dispute  about 

*  Reasons  for  oonstitating  a  New  East  India  Company  in  London,  1681  ^  Some  Be- 
marks  upon  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  Company's  Affairs,  1690. 
t  ETeljn,  March  16,  1G82-8. 
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the  Exclusion  Bill.  Timid  men  were  anticipating  another  civil  war. 
The  two  great  parties,  newly  named  Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely 
contending  in  every  county  and  town  of  England ;  and  the  feud  soon 
spread  to  every  corner  of  the  civilised  world  where  Englishmen  were 
to  be  found. 

The  Company  was  popularly  considered  as  a  Whig  body.  Among 
the  members  of  the  directing  committee  were  some  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment Exclusionists  in  the  City.  Indeed  two  of  them.  Sir  Samuel 
Barnardistone  and  Thomas  Papillon,  drew  on  themselves  a  severe 
persecution  by  their  zeal  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.*  Child 
had  been  originally  brought  into  the  direction  by  these  men :  he  had 
long  acted  in  concert  with  them ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  hold  their 
political  opinions.  He  had,  during  many  years,  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  and  had  been 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  York.f  The  interlopers  there- 
fore determined  to  affect  the  character  of  loyal  men,'  who  were  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  throne  against  the  insolent  tribunes  of  the 
City.  They  spread,  at  all  the  factories  in  the  East,  reports  that 
England  was  in  confusion,  that  the  sword  had  been  drawn  or  would 
immediately  be  drawn,  and  that  the  Company  was  forward  in  the 
rebellion  against  the  Crown.  These  rumours,  which,  in  truth,  were 
not  improbable,  easily  found  credit  among  people  separated  from 
London  by  what  was  then  a  voyage  of  twelve  months.  Some  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  who  were  in  ill  humour  with  their  employers, 
and  others  who  were  zealous  royalists,  joined  the  private  traders. 
At  Bombay,  the  garrison  and  the  great  body  of  the  English  inhabit- 
ants declared  that  they  would  no  longer  obey  any  body  who  did  not 
obey  the  King:  they  imprisoned  the  Deputy  Governor;  and  they 
proclaimed  that  they  held  the  island  for  the  Crown.  At  Saint 
Helena  there  was  a  rising.  The  insurgents  took  the  name  of  King's 
men,  and  displayed  the  royal  standard.  They  were,  not  without 
difiiculty,  put  down ;  and  some  of  them  were  executed  by  martial 
law.J 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Company,  when  the  news 
of  these  commotions  reached  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  govern- 
ment would  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  mutineers,  and  that 
the  charter  on  which  the  monopoly  depended  would  have  had  the  fate 
which  about  the  same  time  befell  so  many  other  charters.  But  while 
the  interlopers  were,  at  a  distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  making 
war  on  the  Company  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Company  and  the 
King  had  been  reconciled.     When  the  Oxford  Parliament  had  been 

*  See  the  State  Trials. 

t  Pcpys's  Diary,  April  2  and  May  10,  1669. 

I  Tench's  Modest  and  Jast  Apology  for  the  East  India  Company,  1690. 
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dissolved,  when  many  signs  indicated  that  a  strong  reaction  in  favour 
of  prerogative  was  at  hand,  when  all  the  corporations  which  had 
incurred  the  royal  displeasure  were  beginning  to  tremble  for  their 
franchises,  a  rapid  and  complete  revolution  took  place  at  the  India 
House.  Child,  who  was  then  Governor,  or,  in  the  modern  phrase. 
Chairman,  separated  himself  from  his  old  friends,  excluded  them  from 
the  direction,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alliance 
with  the  Court.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  near  connection  into 
which  he  had  just  entered  with  the  great  Tory  house  of  Beaufort  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  change  in  his  politics.  Papillon, 
Bamardistone,  and  their  adherents,  sold  their  stock :  their  places  in 
the  committee  were  supplied  by  persons  devoted  to  Child ;  and  he 
was  thenceforth  the  autocrat  of  the  Company.  The  treasures  of  the 
Company  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  The  most  important  papers 
of  the  Company  Vere  kept,  not  in  the  muniment  room  of  the  office 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  in  his  desk  at  Wanstead.  The  boundless 
power  which  he  exercised  at  the  India  House  enabled  him  to  become 
a  favourite  at  Whitehall ;  and  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  White- 
hall confirmed  his  power  at  the  India  House.  A  present  of  ten 
thousand  guineas  was  graciously  received  from  him  by  Charles.  Ten 
thousand  more  were  accepted  by  James,  who  readily  consented  to 
become  a  holder  of  stock.  All  who  could  help  or  hurt  at  Court, 
ministers,  mistresses,  priests,  were  kept  in  good  humour  by  presents 
of  shawls  and  silks,  birds'  nests  and  atar  of  roses,  bulses  of  diamonds, 
and  bags  of  guineas.f  Of  what  the  Dictator  expended  no  account 
was  asked  by  his  colleagues ;  and  in  truth  he  seems  to  have  deserved 
the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  him.  His  bribes,  distributed 
with  judicious  prodigality,  speedily  produced  a  large  return.  Just 
when  the  Court  became  all  powerful  in  the  State,  he  became  all  pow- 
erful at  the  Court.  Jeffreys  pronounced  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
monopoly,  and  of  the  strongest  acts  which  had  been  'done  in  defence 
of  the  monopoly.  James  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  a  new  charter 
which  confirmed  and  extended  all  the  privileges  bestowed  on  the 
Company  by  his  predecessors.  All  Captains  of  Indiamen  received 
commissions  from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist  the  royal 
ensigns.!  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir  Josiah,  and  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, was  created  a  baronet  by  the  style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat: 
he  was  declared  General  of  all  the  English  forces  in  the  East ;  and 
he  was  authorised  to  assume  the  title  of  Excellency.     The  Company, 

*  Some  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  Compan/s  Affairs,  1690 ; 
Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 

f  White's  Account  of  the  East  India  Trade,  1691 ;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale,  1691. 

I  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691 ;  Hamilton's  New  Account 
of  the  East  Indies ;  Sir  John  Wybome  to  Pepjrs  fh>m  Bombay,  Jan.  7,  1687-8. 
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on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  itself  among  many  servile  corpora- 
tions by  obsequious  homage  to  the  throne,  and  set  to  all  the  merchants 
of  the  kingdom  the  example  of  readily  and  even  eagerly  paying  those 
customs  which  James,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  exacted 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament.* 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be  utterly  cmshed, 
and  that  the  monopoly,  protected  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  would  be  more  profitable  than  ever.  But  unfortunately 
just  at  this  moment  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany in  India  and  the  Mogul  Government.  Where  the  fault  lay  is  a 
question  which  was  vehemently  disputed  at  the  time,  and  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  decide.  The  interlopers  threw  all  the  blame  <m 
the  Company.  The  Governor  of  Bombay,  they  affirmed,  had  always 
been  grasping  and  violent :  but  his  baronetcy  and  his  military  com- 
mission had  completely  turned  his  head.  The  very  natives  who  were 
employed  about  the  factory  had  noticed  the  change,  and  had  mut- 
tered, in  their  broken  English,  that  there  must  be  some  strange  curse 
attending  the  word  Excellency ;  for  that,  ever  since  the  chief  of  the 
strangers  was  called  Excellency,  everything  had  gone  to  ruin.  Mean- 
while, it  was  said,  the  brother  in  England  had  sanctioned  all  the 
unjust  and  impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  India,  till  at  length  inso- 
lence and  rapine,  disgraceful  to  the  English  nation  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  had  roused  the  just  resentment  of  the  native  authorities. 
The  Company  warmly  recriminated.  The  story  told  at  the  India 
House  was  that  the  quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  interlopers, 
who  were  now  designated  not  only  as  interlopers  but  as  traitors. 
They  had,  it  was  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by  false  accu- 
sations, induced  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  to  oppress  and  persecute 
the  body  which  in  Asia  represented  the  English  Crown.  And  indeed 
this  charge  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  foundation. 
It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the  Childs 
went  up  to  the  Court  of  Aurengzebe,  took  his  station  at  the  palace 
gate,  stopped  the  Great  King  who  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  on 
horseback,  and,  lifting  a  petition  high  in  the  air,  demanded  justice  in 
the  name  of  the  common  God  of  Christians  and  Mussulmans.f  Who- 
ther  Aurengzebe  paid  much  attention  to  the  charges  brought  by  infidel 
Franks  against  each  other  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  certain  that 
a  complete  rupture  took  place  between  his  deputies  and  the  servants 
of  the  Company.  On  the  sea  the  ship  of  his  subjects  were  seized  by 
the  English.  On  land  the  English  settlements  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered.   The  trade  was  suspended ;  and,  though  great  annual  dividends 

•  London  Gazette,  Feb.  16  (26),  1684-5. 

f  Hamilton's  New  Aoeoont  of  the  East  Indies. 
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were  still  paid  in  London,  thej  were  no  longer  paid  out  of  annual 
profits. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman  that  arrived  in  the 
Thames  was  bringing  unwelcome  news  from  the  East,  all  the  politics 
of  Sir  Josiah  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  Revolution.  He  had 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the  body  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  against  the  machinations  of  interlopers,  by  uniting  it  closely 
with  the  strongest  government  that  had  existed  within  his  memory. 
That  government  had  fallen ;  and  whatever  had  leaned  on  the  ruined 
fabric  began  to  totter.  The  bribes  had  been  thrown  away.  The 
connections  which  had  been  the  strength  and  boast  of  the  corporation 
were  now  its  weakness  and  its  shame.  The  King  who  had  been  one 
of  its  members  was  an  exile.  The  Judge  by  whom  all  its  most  exor- 
bitant pretensions  had  been  pronounced  legitimate  was  a  prisoner. 
All  the  old  enemies  of  the  Company,  reinforced  by  those  great  Whig 
merchants  whom  Child  had  expelled  from  the  direction,  demanded 
justice  and  vengeance  from  the  Whig  House  of  Commons,  which  had 
just  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No  voice  was  louder 
in  accusation  than  that  of  Papillon,  who  had,  some  years  before,  been 
more  sealous  for  the  charter  than  any  man  in  London.*  The  Com- 
mons censured  in  severe  terms  the  persons  who  had  inflicted  death 
by  martial  law  at  Saint  Helena,  and  even  resolved  that  some  of  those 
offenders  should  be  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.f  The  great 
question,  how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for  the  ftiture  be  carried 
on,  was  referred  to  a  Committee.  The  report  was  to  have  been  made 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January  1690 ;  but  on  that  very  day  the 
Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Parliament  were  so  short 
and  so  busy  that  little  was  said  about  India  in  either  House.  But, 
out  of  Parliament,  all  the  arts  both  of  controversy  and  of  intrigue 
were  employed  on  both  sides.  Almost  as  many  pamphlets  were 
published  about  the  India  trade  as  about  the  oaths.  The  despot  of 
Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  in  prose  and  verse.  Wretched  puns 
were  made  on  his  name.  He  was  compared  to  Cromwell,  to  the  King 
of  France,  to  Goliath  of  Gath,  to  the  Devil.  It  was  vehemently 
declared  to  be  necessary  that,  in  any  Act  which  might  be  passed  for 
the  regulation  of  our  traffic  with  the  Eastern  seas.  Sir  Josiah  should 
be  by  name  excluded  firom  all  trust.J 

*  Pftpillon  was  of  coarse  reproached  with  his  inconsistency.  Among  the  pamphlets 
of  that  time  is  one  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  East  India  Trade,  wrote  at 
the  Instance  of  Thomas  Papillon,  Esquire,  and  in  his  Honse,  and  printed  in  the  jear 
1680,  and  now  reprinted  for  the  better  Satisfaction  of  himself  and  others." 

f  Commons'  Journals,  June  8,  1689. 

X  Among  the  pamphlets  in  which  Child  is  most  fiercely  attacked,  are :  Some  Remarks 
<m  the  Present  SUte  of  the  East  India  Company's  Affiurs,  1690;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale, 
1691 ;  and  WMte's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691. 
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There  wore,  however,  great  differences  of  opinion  among  those  who 
agreed  in  hating  Child  and  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The 
manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of  Norwich,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the 
Western  counties,  considered  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  as  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The  importation  of  Indian 
spices,  indeed,  was  admitted  to  be  harmless,  and  the  importation  of 
Indian  saltpetre  to  be  necessary.  But  the  importation  of  silks  and 
of  Bengals,  as  shawls  were  then  called,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  corse 
to  the  country.  The  effect  of  the  growing  taste  for  such  frippery 
was  that  our  gold  and  silver  went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent 
English  drapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  devoured  by  the 
moths.  Those,  it  was  said,  were  happy  days  for  the  inhabitants  both 
of  our  pasture  lands  and  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  when  every 
gown,  every  hanging,  every  bed,  was  made  of  materials  which  our 
own  flocks  had  furnished  to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the 
brave  old  hangings  of  arras  which  had  adorned  the  walls  of  lordly 
mansions  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ?  And  was  it  not  a  shame  to  see 
a  gentleman,  whose  ancestors  had  worn  nothing  but  stuffs  made  by 
English  workmen  out  of  English  fleeces,  flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  ?  Glamours  such  as  these  had,  a  few 
years  before,  extorted  from  Parliament  the  Act  which  required  that 
the  dead  should  be  wrapped  in  woollen ;  and  some  sanguine  clothiers 
hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excluding  all  Indian  textures 
from  our  ports,  impose  the  same  necessity  on  the  living.* 

But  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minority.  The  public  was, 
indeed,  inclined  rather  to  overrate  than  to  underrate  the  benefits 
which  might  be  derived  by  England  from  the  Indian  trade.  What 
was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  extending  that  trade  was  a  question 
which  excited  general  interest,  and  which  was  answered  in  very  differ- 
ent ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  resident  at  Bristol 
and  other  provincial  seaports,  maintained  that  the  best  way  to  extend 
trade  was  to  leave  it  free.  They  urged  the  well  known  arguments 
which  prove  that  monopoly  is  injurious  to  commerce ;  and,  having 
fully  established  the  general  law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce 
between  England  and  India  was  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to 
that  law.  Any  trader  ought,  they  said,  to  be  permitted  to  send  from 
any  port  a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  freely  as  he  now  sent  a  cargo 
to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.t    In  our  time  these  doctrines  may  probably 

^  Discourse  oonceming  the  East  India  Trade,  showing  it  to  be  unprofitable  to  the 
Kingdom,  by  Mr.  Gary ;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale,  representing  the  State  of  the  Wool  CaM, 
or  the  East  India  Case  truly  stated,  1691.  Sereral  petitions  to  the  same  effeot  will  be 
found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

f  Ren^oTis  njrainst  establishing  an  East  India  Company  with  a  Joint  Stock,  exolnslTO 
to  all  others,  1C91. 
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be  considered,  not  only  as  sound,  but  as  trite  and  obvious.     In  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  they  were  thought  paradoxical.     It 
was  then  generally  held  to  be  a  certain,  and  indeed  an  almost  selfevi- 
dent  truth,  that  our  trade  with  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  could  be  advantageously  carried  on  only  by  means  of 
a  great  Joint  Stock  Company.     There  was  no  analogy,  it  was  said, 
between  our  European  trade  and  our  Indian  trade.     Our  government 
had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  European  States.     If  necessary,  a 
maritime  force  could  easily  be  sent  from  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus.     But  the  English  Elings  had  no  envoy  at  the 
Court  of  Agra  or  Pckin.     There  was  seldom  a  single  English  man  of 
war  within  ten  thousand  miles  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.     As  our  merchants  could  not,  in  those  remote  seas,  be  pro- 
tected by  their  Sovereign,  they  must  protect  themselves,  and  must, 
for  that  end,  exercise  some  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.     They  must 
have  forts,  garrisons,  and  armed  ships.     They  must  have  power  to 
send  and  receive  embassies,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one 
Asiatic  prince,  to  wage  war  on  another.     It  was  evidently  impossible 
that  every  merchant  should  have  this  power  independently  of  the 
rest.      The  merchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be  joined 
together  in  a  corporation  which  could  act  as  one  man.     In  support  of 
these  arguments  the  example  of  the  Dutch  was  cited,  and  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  decisive.     For  in  that  age  the  immense  prosperity 
of  Holland  was  every  where  regarded  with  admiration,  not  the  less 
earnest  because  it  was  largely  mingled  with  envy  and  hatred.     In  all 
that  related  to  trade,  her  statesmen  were  considered  as  oracles,  and 
her  institutions  as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  assailed  the  Company 
assailed  it,  not  because  it  traded  on  joint  funds  and  possessed  exclu- 
sive privileges,  but  because  it  was  ruled  by  one  man,  and  because  his 
role  had  been  mischievous  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to  him- 
self and  his  creatures.  The  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said,  for  the 
erils^which  his  maladministration  had  produced  was  to  transfer  the 
monopoly  to  a  new  corporation  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  despot  or  of  a  narrow 
oligarchy.  Many  persons  who  were  desirous  to  be  members  of  such 
a  corporation,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  signed  an  engage- 
ment, and  entrusted  the  care  of  their  interests  to  a  committee  which 
contained  some  of  the  chief  traders  of  the  City.  This  society,  though 
it  had,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  personality,  was  early  designated,  in 
popular  speech,  as  the  New  Company;  and  the  hostilities  between 
the  New  Company  and  the  Old  Company  soon  caused  almost  as  much 
excitement  and  anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy  hive  of  which  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the  hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  the 
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French  King.  The  headquarters  of  the  younger  association  were  in 
Dowgate,  the  Skinners  lent  their  stately  hall ;  and  the  meetings  were 
held  in  a  parlour  renowned  for  the  fragrance  which  exhaled  from  a 
magnificent  wainscot  of  cedar.* 

While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important  news  arrived  from 
India,  and  was  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  as  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory.  Peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  Great 
Mogul  and  the  English.  That  mighty  potentate  had  not  only  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  the  factories,  but  had  bestowed  on  the  Company 
privileges  such  as  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Soon,  however, 
appeared  a  very  different  version  of  the  story.  The  enemies  of  Child 
had,  before  this  time,  accused  him  of  systematically  publishing  false 
intelligence.  He  had  now,  they  said,  outlied  himself.  They  had 
obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  Firman  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war; 
and  they  printed  a  translation  of  it.  It  appeared  that  Aurengzebe 
had  contemptuously  granted  to  the  English,  in  consideration  of  their 
penitence  and  of  a  large  tribute,  his  forgiveness  for  their  past  delin* 
quency,  had  charged  them  to  behave  themselves  better  for  the  future, 
and  had,  in  the  tone  of  a  miteter,  laid  on  them  his  commands  to 
remove  the  principal  offender.  Sir  John  Child,  from  power  and  trust 
The  death  of  Sir  John  occurred  so  seasonably  that  these  commands 
could  not  be  obeyed.  But  it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  pacifica- 
tion which  the  rulers  of  the  India  House  had  represented  as  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  had  really  been  effected  on  terms  disgraceful 
to  the  English  name.f 

During  the  summer  of  1691,  the  controversy  which  raged  on  this 
subject  between  the  Leadenhall  Street  Company  and  the  Dowgate 
Company  kept  the  City  in  constant  agitation.  In  the  autumn,  the  Par- 
liament had  no  sooner  met  than  both  the  contending  parties  presented 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons.^  The  petitions  were  immedi- 
ately taken  into  serious  <;onsideration,  and  resolutions  of  grave  im- 
portance were  passed.  The  first  resolution  was  that  the  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  was  beneficial  to  the  kingdom :  the  second  was  that 
the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  would  be  best  carried  on  by  a  joint 
stock  company  possessed  of  exclusive  privileges.§  It  was  plain, 
therefore,  that  neither  those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  prohibit 
the  trade,  nor  those  merchants  at  the  outports  who  wished  to  throw 
it  open,  had  the  smallest  chance  of  attaining  their  objects.  The  only 
question  left  was  the  question  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Com- 

*  The  eogagement  was  printed,  and  has  been  seTeral  times  reprinted.    As  to  Skin- 
ners* Hall,  see  Seymour's  History  of  London,  1784. 
t  London  Gazette,  May  11,  1691 ;  White's  Account  of  the  East  India  Trade. 
X  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  28,  1691. 
{  Commons'  Journals,  Oct  29,  1691. 
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pany.  Scyenteen  years  elapsed  before  that  question  ceased  to  disturb 
both  political  and  commercial  circles.  It  was  fatal  to  the  honour  and 
power  of  one  great  minister,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  many 
private  families.  The  tracts  which  the  rival  bodies  put  forth  against 
each  other  were  innumerable.  If  the  drama  of  that  age  may  be 
trusted,  the  feud  between  the  India  House  und  Skinners*  Hall  was 
sometimes  as  serious  an  impediment  to  the  course  of  true  love  in 
London  as  the  feud  of  the  Gapulets  and  Montagues  had  been  at 
Verona.*  Which  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  the  stronger  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  The  New  Company  was  supported  by  the  Whigs, 
the  Old  Company  by  the  Tories.  The  New  Company  was  popular ; 
for  it  promised  largely,  and  could  not  be  accused  of  having  broken 
its  promises :  it  made  no  dividends,  and  therefore  was  not  envied :  it 
had  no  power  to  oppress,  and  had  therefore  been  guilty  of  no  oppres- 
sion. The  Old  Company,  though  generally  regarded  with  little 
favour  by  the  public,  had  the  immense  advantage  of  being  in  posses- 
sion, and  of  having  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  burden  of 
framing  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  IndTa  trade,  and  of  proving 
that  plan  to  be  better  than  the  plan  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New 
Company.  The  Old  Company  had  merely  to  find  objections  to  every 
change  that  was  proposed ;  and  such  objections  there  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding.  The  members  of  the  New  Company  were  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  purchasing  support  at  Court  and  in  Parlia- 
ment. They  had  no  corporate  existence,  no  conunon  treasury.  If 
any  of  them  gave  a  bribe,  he  gave  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  with 
httle  chance  of  being  reimbursed.  But  the  Old  Company,  though 
surrounded  by  dangers,  still  held  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  still 
made  its  enormous  profits.  Its  stock  had  indeed  gone  down  greatly 
in  value  since  the  golden  days  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  a  hundred 
pounds  still  sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  two.f  After  a  large  divi- 
dend had  been  paid  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus  remained  amply 
sufficient,  in  those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a  cabinet ;  and  this  surplus 
was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  one  able,  determined  and  unscru- 
pulous man,  who  maintained  the  fight  with  wonderful  art  and  per- 
tinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect  a  compromise,  to 
retain  the  Old  Company,  but  to  remodel  it,  to  impose  on  it  new  con- 
ditions, and  to  incorporate  with  it  the  members  of  the  New  Company. 
With  this  view  it  was,  after  long  and  vehement  debates  and  close 

*  Rowe,  in  the  Biter,  which  was  damned,  and  deserred  to  be  so,  introdaced  an  old 
gentleman  haranguing  his  daughter  thus :  *'  Thou  host  been  bred  up  like  a  rirtuous  and 
a  sober  maiden ;  and  wouldest  thou  take  the  part  of  a  profane  wretch  who  sold  his 
stock  out  of  the  Old  Eost  India  Company  ?'* 

f  Hop  to  the  States  General,  Oct.  80  (Not.  9),  1691. 
Vol.  IV.— 8 
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divisions,  resolved  that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to  a  million 
and  a  half.  In  order  to  prevent  a  single  person  or  a  small  junto 
from  domineering  over  the  whole  society,  it  was  determined  that  five 
thousand  pounds  of  stock  should  be  the  largest  quantity  that  any 
single  proprietor  could  hold,  and  that  those  who  held  more  should  be 
required  to  sell  the  overplus  at  any  price  not  below  par.  In  return 
for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Com- 
pany was  to  be  required  to  furnish  annually  five  hundred  tons  of  salt- 
petre to  the  Crown  at  a  low  price,  and  to  export  annually  English 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

A  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was  brought  in,  read  twice,  and 
committed,  but  was  sufiFered  to  drop  in  consequence  of  the  positive 
refusal  of  Child  and  his  associates  to  accept  the  offered  terms.  He 
objected  to  every  part  of  the  plan;  and  his  objections  are  highly 
curious  and  amusing.  The  great  monopolist  took  his  stand  on  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  In  a  luminous  and  powerfully  written  paper 
he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  expedients  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  devised.  To  limit  the  amount  of  stock  which  might  stand 
in  a  single  name  would,  he  said,  be  most  unreasonable.  Surely  a 
proprietor  whose  whole  fortune  was  staked  on  the  success  of  the 
Indian  trade  was  far  more  likely  to  exert  all  his  faculties  vigorously 
for  the  promotion  of  that  trade  than  a  proprietor  who  had  risked  only 
what  it  would  be  no  great  disaster  to  lose.  The  demand  that  salt- 
petre should  be  furnished  to  the  Crown  for  a  fixed  sum  Child  met  by 
those  arguments,  familiar  to  our  generation,  which  prove  that  prices 
should  be  left  to  settle  themselves.  To  the  demand  that  the  Company 
should  bind  itself  to  export  annually  two  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  English  manufactures  he  very  properly  replied  that  the 
Company  would  most  gladly  export  two  millions'  worth  if  the  market 
required  such  a  supply,  and  that,  if  the  market  were  overstocked,  it 
would  be  mere  folly  to  send  good  cloth  half  round  the  world  to  be 
eaten  by  white  ants.  It  was  never,  he  declared  with  much  spirit, 
found  politic  to  put  trade  into  straitlaced  bodices,  which  instep  of 
making  it  grow  upright  and  thrive,  must  either  kill  it  or  force  it 
awry. 

The  Commons,  irritated  by  Child's  obstinacy,  presented  an  address 
requesting  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Old  Company,  and  to  grant  a 
charter  to  a  new  Company  on  such  terms  as  to  His  Majesty's  wisdom 
might  seem  fit.f  It  is  plainly  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  address 
that  the  Commons  thought  the  King  constitutionally  competent  to 
grant  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

*  Hop  mentions  the  length  and  warmth  of  the  debates ;  Nov.  18  (28),  1691.    See 
the  Commons'  Journals,  Deo.  17  and  18. 
f  Commons'  Joomals,  Feb.  4  and  6,  1691. 
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The  King  replied  that  the  subject  was  most  important,  that  he 
"would  consider  it  maturely,  and  that  he  would,  at  a  future  time,  give 
the  House  a  more  precise  answer.*  In  Parliament  nothing  more  was 
said  on  the  subject  during  that  session :  but  out  of  Parliament  the 
war  was  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  the  belligerents  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  about  the  means  which  they  employed.  The  chief  weapons 
of  the  New  Company  were  libels :  the  chief  weapons  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  Indian 
trade  was  suflfered  to  drop,  another  bill,  which  had  produced  great 
excitement  and  had  called  forth  an  almost  unprecedented  display  of 
parliamentary  ability,  underwent  the  same  fate. 

During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  the  Whigs 
had  complained  bitterly,  and  not  more  bitterly  than  justly,  of  the 
hard  measure  dealt  out  to  persons  accused  of  political  offences.  Was 
it  not  monstrous,  they  asked,  that  a  culprit  should  be  denied  a  sight 
of  his  indictment  ?  Often  an  imhappy  prisoner  had  not  known  of 
what  he  was  accused  till  he  had  held  up  his  hand  at  the  bar.  The 
crime  imp\ited  to  him  might  be  plotting  to  shoot  the  King :  it  might 
be  plotting  to  poison  the  King.  The  more  innocent  the  defendant 
was,  the  less  likely  he  was  to  guess  the  nature  of  the  charge  on  which 
he  was  to  be  tried ;  and  how  could  he  have  evidence  ready  to  rebut  a 
charge  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  guess  ?  The  Crown  had 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  The  prisoner  had  no 
such  power.  If  witnesses  voluntarily  came  forward  to  speak  in  his 
favour,  they  could  not  be  sworn.  Their  testimony  therefore  made 
less  impression  on  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  whose  veracity  was  guaranteed  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  law  and  of  religion.  The  juries,  carefully  selected  by  Sheriffs 
whom  the  Crown  had  named,  were  men  animated  by  the  fiercest  party 
spirit,  men  who  had  as  little  tenderness  for  an  Exclusionist  or  a  Dis- 
senter as  for  a  mad  dog.  The  government  was  served  by  a  band  of 
able,  experienced  and  unprincipled  lawyers,  who  could,  by  merely 
glancing  ovei^a  brief,  distinguish  every  weak  and  every  strong  point 
of  a  case,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  failed  them,  whose  flow  of 
speech  was  inexhaustible,  and  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  dressing 
up  the  worse  reason  so  as  to  make  it  appear  the  better.  Was  it  not 
horrible  to  see  three  or  four  of  these  shrewd,  learned  and  callous  ora- 
tors arrayed  against  one  poor  wretch  who  had  never  in  his  life  uttered 
a  word  in  public^  who  was  ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of  treason 
and  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  whose  intellect, 
unequal  at  best  to  a  fencing  match  with  professional  gladiators,  was 

•  CommonB'  JonmalB,  Feb.  11, 1691. 
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confused  by  the  near  prospect  of  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death? 
Such  however  was  the  rule ;  and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by 
sickness  that  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  make  his  voice  heard, 
even  for  a  poor  old  woman  who  understood  nothing  of  what  was  pass- 
ing except  that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive  for  doing  an  act  of 
charity,  no  advocate  was  suffered  to  utter  a  word.  That  a  state  trial 
so  conducted  was  little  better  than  a  judicial  murder  had  been,  during 
the  proscription  of  the  Whig  party,  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig 
creed.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not  deny 
that  there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  maintained  that,  on  the  whole, 
substantial  justice  had  been  done.  Perhaps  a  few  -seditious  persons 
who  had  gone  very  near  to  the  frontier  of  treason,^  but  had  not  actu- 
ally passed  that  frontier,  might  have  suffered  as  traitors.  But  was 
that  a  sufficient  reason  for  enabling  the  chiefs  of  the  Bye  House 
Plot  and  of  the  Western  Insurrection  to  elude,  by  mere  chicanery, 
the  punishment  of  their  guilt  ?  On  what  principle  was  the  traitor  to 
have  chances  of  escape  which  were  not  allowed  to  the  felon  ?  The 
culprit  who  was  accused  of  larceny  was  subject  to  all  the  same  disad- 
vantages which,  in  the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels,  were  thought  so 
unjust :  yet  nobody  pitied  him.  Nobody  thought  it  monstrous  that 
he  should  not  have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  that  his 
witnesses  should  be  examined  without  being  sworn,  that  he  should  be 
left  to  defend  himself,  without  the  help  of  counsel,  against  the  best 
abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Court  could  furnish.  The  Whigs,  it 
seemed,  reserved  all  their  compassion  for  those  crimes  which  subvert 
government  and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human  society.  Guy 
Faux  was  to  be  treated  with  an  indulgence  which  was  not  to  be 
extended  to  a  shoplifter.  Bradshaw  was  to  have  privileges  which 
were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a  henroost. 

The  Revolution  produced,  as  was  natural,  some  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  both  the  great  parties.  In  the  days  when  none  but  Bound- 
heads  and  Nonconformists  were  accused  of  treason,  even  the  most 
humane  and  upright  Cavaliers  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws 
which  were  the  safeguard  of  the  throne  could  hardly  be  too  severe. 
But,  as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gentlemen  and  venerable  fathers  of  the 
Church  were  in  danger  of  being  called  in  question  for  corresponding 
with  St.  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on  many  understandings  which 
had  been  unable  to  discover  the  smallest  injustice  in  the  proceedings 
against  Algernon  Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  It  was  no  longer  thought 
utterly  absurd  to  maintain  that  some  advantages  which  werq  withheld 
from  a  man  accused  of  felony  might  reasonably  be  allowed  to  a  man 
accused  of  treason.  What  probability  was  there  that  any  sheriff 
would  pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all  the  arts  of 
sophistry  and  rhetoric,  that  any  judge  would  strain  law  and  misrepre- 
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Bent  evidence,  in  order  to  convict  an  innocent  person  of  burglary  or 
sheep  stealing?  But  on  a  trial  for  high  treason  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
must  always  be  considered  as  a  defeat  of  the  government ;  and  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many  sheriffs,  barristers  and 
judges  might  be  impelled  by  party  spirit,  or  by  some  baser  motive,  to 
do  anything  which  might  save  the  government  from  the  inconvenience 
and  shame  of  a  defeat.  The  cry  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories  was 
that  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen  who  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers  were  not  sufficiently  protected ;  and  this  cry  was 
swelled  by  the  voices  of  some  lawyers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  malignant  zeal  and  dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they 
had  conducted  State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles  and  James. 
The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not,  like  the  feeling  of 
the  Tories,  undergone  a  complete  change,  was  yet  not  quite  what 
it  had  been.  Some,  who  had  thought  it  most  unjust  that  Russell 
should  have  no  counsel  and  that  Cornish  should  have  no  copy  of  his 
indictment,  now  began  to  mutter  that  the  times  had  changed ;  that 
the  dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme ;  that  liberty,  property,  reli- 
gion, national  independence,  were  all  at  stake ;  that  many  English- 
men were  engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the  object  was  to  make 
England  the  slave  of  France  and  of  Rome ;  and  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  relax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  laws  against  political 
offences.  It  was  true  that  the  injustice  with  which,  in  the  late  reigns, 
State  trials  had  been  conducted,  had  given  great  scandal.  But  this 
injustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  kings  and  bad  judges  with 
whom  the  nation  had  been  cursed.  William  was  now  on  the  throne : 
Holt  was  seated  for  life  on  the  bench;  and  William  would  never 
exact,  nor  would  Holt  ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked 
as  those  for  which  the  banished  tyrant  had  rewarded  Jeffreys  with 
riches  and  titles.  This  language  however  was  at  first  held  but  by  few. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  could  not  honour- 
ably defend,  in  the  season  of  their  prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of 
their  adversity,  they  had  always  designated  as  a  crying  grievance. 
A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  general  applause. 
Treby  had  the  courage  to  make  some  objections :  but  no  division  took 
place.  The  chief  enactments  were  that  no  person  should  be  convicted 
of  high  treason  committed  more  than  three  years  before  the  indict- 
ment was  found ;  that  every  person  indicted  for  high  treason  should 
be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  should 
be  furnished,  ten  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
and  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  from  among  whom  the  jury  was  to 
be  taken ;  that  his  witnesses  should  be  sworn,  and  that  they  should  be 
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confused  by  the  near  prospect  of  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death? 
Such  however  was  the  rule ;  and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by 
sickness  that  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  make  his  voice  heard, 
even  for  a  poor  old  woman  who  understood  nothing  of  what  was  pass- 
ing except  that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive  for  doing  an  act  of 
charity,  no  advocate  was  suffered  to  utter  a  word.  That  a  state  trial 
so  conducted  was  little  better  than  a  judicial  murder  had  been,  during 
the  proscription  of  the  Whig  party,  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig 
creed.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not  deny 
that  there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  maintained  that,  on  the  whole, 
substantial  justice  had  been  done.  Perhaps  a  few  -seditious  persons 
who  had  gone  very  near  to  the  frontier  of  treason,^  but  had  not  actu- 
ally passed  that  frontier,  might  have  suffered  as  traitors.  But  was 
that  a  sufficient  reason  for  enabling  the  chiefs  of  the  Bye  House 
Plot  and  of  the  Western  Insurrection  to  elude,  by  mere  chicanery, 
the  punishment  of  their  guilt  ?  On  what  principle  was  the  traitor  to 
have  chances  of  escape  which  were  not  allowed  to  the  felon  ?  The 
culprit  who  was  accused  of  larceny  was  subject  to  all  the  same  disad- 
vantages which,  in  the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels,  were  thought  so 
unjust :  yet  nobody  pitied  him.  Nobody  thought  it  monstrous  that 
he  should  not  have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  that  his 
witnesses  should  be  examined  without  being  sworn,  that  he  should  be 
left  to  defend  himself,  without  the  help  of  counsel,  against  the  best 
abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Court  could  furnish.  The  Whigs,  it 
seemed,  reseWed  all  their  compassion  for  those  crimes  which  subvert 
government  and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human  society.  Guy 
Faux  was  to  be  treated  with  an  indulgence  which  was  not  to  be 
extended  to  a  shoplifter.  Bradshaw  was  to  have  privileges  which 
were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a  henroost. 

The  Revolution  produced,  as  was  natural,  some  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  both  the  great  parties.  In  the  days  when  none  but  Bound- 
heads  and  Nonconformists  were  accused  of  treason,  even  the  most 
humane  and  upright  Cavaliers  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws 
which  were  the  safeguard  of  the  throne  could  hardly  be  too  severe. 
But,  as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gentlemen  and  venerable  fathers  of  the 
Church  were  in  danger  of  being  called  in  question  for  corresponding 
with  St.  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on  many  understandings  which 
had  been  unable  to  discover  the  smallest  injustice  in  the  proceedings 
against  Algernon  Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  It  was  no  longer  thought 
utterly  absurd  to  maintain  that  some  advantages  which  wer^  withheld 
from  a  man  accused  of  felony  might  reasonably  be  allowed  to  a  man 
accused  of  treason.  What  probability  was  there  that  any  sheriff 
would  pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all  the  arts  of 
sophistry  and  rhetoric,  that  any  judge  would  strain  law  and  misrepre- 
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Bent  evidence,  in  order  to  convict  an  innocent  person  of  burglary  or 
sheep  stealing  ?  But  on  a  trial  for  high  treason  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
must  always  be  considered  as  a  defeat  of  the  government ;  and  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many  sheriffs,  barristers  and 
judges  might  be  impelled  by  party  spirit,  or  by  some  baser  motive,  to 
do  anything  which  might  save  the  government  from  the  inconvenience 
and  shame  of  a  defeat.  The  cry  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories  was 
that  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen  who  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers  were  not  sufficiently  protected ;  and  this  cry  was 
swelled  by  the  voices  of  some  lawyers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  malignant  zeal  and  dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they 
had  conducted  State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles  and  James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not,  like  the  feeling  of 
the  Tories,  undergone  a  complete  change,  was  yet  not  quite  what 
it  had  been.  Some,  who  had  thought  it  most  unjust  that  Russell 
should  have  no  counsel  and  that  Cornish  should  have  no  copy  of  his 
indictment,  now  began  to  mutter  that  the  times  had  changed ;  that 
the  dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme ;  that  liberty,  property,  reli- 
gion, national  independence,  were  all  at  stake ;  that  many  English- 
men were  engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the  object  was  to  make 
England  the  slave  of  France  and  of  Rome ;  and  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  relax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  laws  against  political 
offences.  It  was  true  that  the  injustice  with  which,  in  the  late  reigns, 
State  trials  had  been  conducted,  had  given  great  scandal.  But  this 
injustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  kings  and  bad  judges  with 
whom  the  nation  had  been  cursed.  William  was  now  on  the  throne : 
Holt  was  seated  for  life  on  the  bench;  and  William  would  never 
exact,  nor  would  Holt  ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked 
as  those  for  which  the  banished  tyrant  had  rewarded  Jeffreys  with 
riches  and  titles.  This  language  however  was  at  first  held  but  by  few. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  could  not  honour- 
ably defend,  in  the  season  of  their  prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of 
their  adversity,  they  had  always  designated  as  a  crying  grievance. 
A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  general  applause. 
Treby  had  the  courage  to  make  some  objections :  but  no  division  took 
place.  The  chief  enactments  were  that  no  person  should  be  convicted 
of  high  treason  committed  more  than  three  years  before  the  indict- 
ment was  found ;  that  every  person  indicted  for  high  treason  should 
be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  should 
be  furnished,  ten  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
and  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  from  among  whom  the  jury  was  to 
be  taken ;  that  his  witnesses  should  be  sworn,  and  that  they  should  be 
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cited  by  the  same  process  by  which  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  was  secured. 

The  Bill  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  came  back  with  an  import- 
ant amendment.  The  Lords  had  long  complained  of  the  anomalous 
and  iniquitous  constitution  of  that  tribunal  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
them  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  When  a  grand  jury  has  found  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  a  temporal  peer  for  any  offence  higher  than  a 
misdemeanour,  the  Crown  appoints  a  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  in  the 
Lord  High  Steward's  Court  the  case  is  tried.  This  Court  was 
anciently  composed  in  two  very  different  ways.  It  consisted,  if 
Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  When  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  the  Lord  High  Steward 
summoned  any  twelve  or  more  peers  at  his  discretion  to  form  a  jury. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  peer  accused  of  high  treason  during  a 
recess  was  tried  by  a  jury  which  his  prosecutors  had  packed.  The 
Lords  now  demanded  that,  during  a  recess  as  well  as  during  a  session, 
every  peer  accused  of  high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  peerage. 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  obstinacy  which  men  of  the  present  generation  may  find 
it  difficult  to  understand.  The  truth  is  that  some  invidious  privileges 
of  peerage  which  have  since  been  abolished,  and  others  which  have 
since  fallen  into  entire  desuetude,  were  then  in  full  force,  and  were 
daily  used.  No  gentleman  who  had  had  a  dispute  with  a  nobleman 
could  think,  without  indignation,  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
favoured  caste.  If  His  Lordship  were  sued  at  law,  his  privilege 
enabled  him  to  impede  the  course  of  justice.  If  a  rude  word  were 
spoken  of  him,  such  a  word  as  he  might  himself  utter  with  perfect 
impunity,  he  might  vindicate  his  insulted  dignity  both  by  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings.  If  a  barrister,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
a  client,  spoke  with  severity  of  the  conduct  of  a  noble  seducer,  if  an 
honest  squire  on  the  racecourse  applied  the  proper  epithets  to  the 
tricks  of  a  noble  swindler,  the  affronted  patrician  had  only  to  com- 
plain to  the  proud  and  powerful  body  of  which  he  was  a  member* 
His  brethren  made  his  cause  their  own.  The  offender  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Black  Rod,  brought  to  the  bar,  flung  into  prison,  and  kept 
there  till  he  was  glad  to  obtain  forgiveness  by  the  most  degrading 
submissions.  Nothing  could  therefore  be  more  natural  than  that  an 
attempt  of  the  Peers  to  obtain  any  new  advantage  for  their  order 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Commons  with  extreme  jealousy.  There 
is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  some  able  Whig  politicians,  who 
thought  it  dangerous  to  relax,  at  that  paomcnt,  the  laws  against  poli- 
tical offences,  but  who  could  not,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency, declare  themselves  adverse  to  any  relaxation,  had  con- 
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ceived  a  hope  that  they  might,  by  fomenting  the  dispute  about  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year  the  passing 
of  a  bill  which  they  disliked,  and  yet  could  not  decently  oppose.  If 
this  really  was  their  plan,  it  succeeded  perfectly.  The  Lower  House 
rejected  the  amendment :  the  Upper  House  persisted :  a  free  confer- 
ence was  held ;  and  the  question  was  argued  with  great  force  and 
ingenuity  on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  amendment  are  obvious,  and  indeed 
at  first  sight  seem  unanswerable.     It  was  surely  difficult  to  defend  a 
system  under  which  the  Sovereign  nominated  a  conclave  of  his  own 
creatures  to  decide  the  fate  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal 
enemies.     And  could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  that  a  nobleman 
accused  of  high  treason  should  be  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  whole 
body  of  his  peers  if  his  indictment  happened  to  be  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  a  prorogation,  but  that,  if  the  in- 
dictment arrived  a  minute  after  the  prorogation,  he  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  small  junto  named  by  the  very  authority  which  prosecuted 
him  ?     That  any  thing  could  have  been  said  on  the  other  side  seems 
strange :  but  those  who  managed  the  conference  for  the  Commons 
were  not  ordinary  men,  and  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  put  forth 
all  their  powers.     Conspicuous  among  them  was  Charles  Montague, 
who  was  rapidly  attaining  a  foremost  rank  among  the  orators  of  that 
age.     To  him  the  lead  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  left ;  and 
to  his  pen  we  owe  an  account  of  the  discussion,  which  gives  a  very 
high  notion  of  his  talents  for  debate.     "We  have  framed'* — such 
was  in  substance  his  reasoning — "we  have  framod  a  law  which  has 
in  it  nothing  exclusive,  a  law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  class, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     The  new  securities,  which  we  propose 
to  give  to  innocence  oppressed  by  power,  are  common  between  the 
premier  peer  and   the  humblest  day  labourer.     The  clause  which 
establishes  a  time  of  limitation  for  prosecutions  protects  us  all  alike. 
To  every  Englishman  accused  of  the  highest  crime  against  the  state, 
whatever  be  his  rank,  we  give  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment, 
the  privilege  of  being  defended  by  counsel,  the  privilege  of  having 
his  witnesses  summoned  by  writ  of  subpoena  and  sworn  on  the  Holy 
GApels.     Such  is  the  bill  which  we  sent  up  to  your  Lordships  ;  and 
you  return  it  to  us  with  a  clause  of  which  the  effect  is  to  give  certain 
advantages  to  your  noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  prero- 
gatives of  the'Crown.     Surely  before  we  consent  to  take  away  from 
the  King  any  power  which  his  predecessors  have  possessed  for  ages, 
and  to  give  it  to  your  Lordships,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  you 
are  more  likely  to  use  it  well  than  he.     Something  we  must  risk ; 
somebody  we  must  trust ;  and,  since  we  are  forced,  much  against  our 
will,  to  institute  what  is  necessarily  an  invidious  comparison,  we  must 
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own  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  believing  that  a 
prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  an  aristocracy.  Is  it  reasonable, 
you  ask,  that  you  should  be  tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members 
of  your  House,  selected  by  the  Crown  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  we  ask  in 
our  turn,  that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  all 
the  members  of  your  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  your  brothers,  your 
uncles,  your  iSrst  cousins,  your  second  cousins,  your  fathers  in  law, 
your  brothers  in  law,  your  most  intimate  friends  ?  You  marry  so 
much  into  each  other's  families,  you  live  so  much  in  each  other's 
society,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by 
consanguinity  or  affinity  with  several  others,  and  who  is  not  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  several  more.  There  have  been  great  men  whose 
death  put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  baronage  of  England  into 
mourning.  Nor  is  there  much  danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may 
.be  unconnected  with  an  accused  lord  will  be  disposed  to  send  him 
to  the  block  if  they  can  with  decency  say  *Not  Guilty,  upon  my 
honour.*  For  the  ignominious  death  of  a  single  member  of  a  small 
aristocratical  body  necessarily  leaves  a  stain  on  the  reputation, of  his 
fellows.  Ifj  indeed,  your  Lordships  proposed  that  every  one  of  your 
body  should  be  compelled  to  attend  and  vote,  the  Grown  might  have 
some  chance  of  obtaining  justice  against  a  guilty  peer,  however 
strongly  connected.  But  you  propose  that  attendance  shall  be  volun- 
tary. Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  consequence  will  be?  All 
the  prisoner's  relations  and  friends  will  be  in  their  places  to  vote  for 
him.  Good  nature  and  the  fear  of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep 
away  many  who,  if  they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience 
and  honour  to  vote  against  him.  The  new  system  which  you  propose 
would  therefore  evidently  be  unfair  to  the  Crown ;  and  you  do  not 
show  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  old  system  has  been  found  in 
practice  unfair  to  yourselves.  We  may  confidently  affirm  that,  even 
under  a  government  less  just  and  merciful  than  that  under  which 
we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  an  innocent  peer  has  little  to  fear 
from  any  set  of  peers  that  can  be  brought  together  in  Westminster 
Hall  to  try  him.  How  stands  the  fact?  In  what  single  case 
has  a  guiltless  head  fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this  packed  jury  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires,  merchants,  lawy^s, 
surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans,  ploughmen,  whose  blood,  barbarously  shed 
during  the  late  evil  times,  cries  for  vengeance  to  heaven.  But  what 
single  member  of  your  House,  in  our  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  or  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  suffered  death  unjustly  by 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  ?  Hundreds  of  the 
common  people  were  sent  to  the  gallows  by  common  juries  for  the 
Rye  House  Plot  and  the  Western  Insurrection.  One  peer,  and  one 
alone,  my  Lord  Delamere,  was  brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court 
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of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  he  was  acquitted.  But,  it  is  said, 
the  evidence  against  him  was  legally  insuflBcient.  Be  it  so.  So  was 
the  evidence  against  Sidney,  against  Cornish,  against  Alice  Lisle ;  yet 
it  sufficed  to  destroy  them.  But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my 
Lord  Delamere  was  brought  were  selected  with  shameless  unfairness 
by  King  James  and  by  Jeffreys.  Be  it  so.  But  this  only  proves 
that,  under  the  worst  possible  King,  and  under  the  worst  possible 
High  Steward,  a  lord  tried  by  lords  has  a  better  chance  for  life  than 
a  commoner  who  puts  himself  on  his  country.  We  .cannot,  therefore, 
under  the  mild  government  which  we  now  possess,  feel  much  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  any  innocent  peer.  Would  that  we  felt  as 
Uttle  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that  government !  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  settlement  with  which  our  liberties  are  inseparably 
bound  up  is  attacked  at  once  by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies. 
We  cannot  consent  at  such  a  crisis  to  relax  the  restraints  which  have, 
it  may  well  be  feared,  already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some  men 
of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country.  To  sum  up  the 
whole,  what  is  asked  of  us  is  that  we  will  consent  to  transfer  a  certain 
power  from  their  Majesties  to  your  Lordships.  Our  answer  is  that, 
at  this  time,  in  our  opinion,  their  Majesties  have  not  too  much  power, 
and  your  Lordships  have  quite  power  enough." 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious,  and  not  without  real 
force,  failed  to  convince  the  Upper  House.  The  Lords  insisted  that 
every  peer  should  be  entitled  to  be  a  Trier.  The  Commons  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  consent  that  the  number  of  Triers  should  never 
be  less  than  thirty  six,  and  positively  refused  to  make  any  further 
concession.     The  bill  was  therefore  suffered  to  drop.* 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  in  the  conference  on  this  bill  repre- 
sented the  Commons,  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  to  which  the 
government  was  exposed.  While  the  constitution  of  the  Court  which 
was  to  try  peers  for  treason  was  under  discussion,  a  treason  planned 
with  rare  skill  by  a  peer  was  all  but  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  that  the  great  crime  which  he  had  committed  was  constantly 
present  to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  lived  only  for  the  purpose  of 
repentance  and  reparation.  Not  only  had  he  been  himself  converted : 
he  had  also  converted  the  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the  Churchills 
had,  with  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  fly  from  her  father's  palace* 
In  1691,  they,  with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  copy  out  and 

*  The  history  of  this  bill  is  to  be  collected  Arom  the  bill  itself,  which  is  among  the 
Archives  of  the  Upper  House,  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  during  November 
and  December,  1690,  and  January,  1691 ;  particularly  from  the  Commons'  Journals  of 
December  11  and  January  18  and  25,  and  the  Lords  Journals  of  January  20  and  28. 
See  also  Grey's  Debates. 
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own  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  believing  that  a 
prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  an  aristocracy.  Is  it  reasonable, 
you  ask,  that  you  should  be  tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members 
of  your  House,  selected  by  the  Crown  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  we  ask  in 
our  turn,  that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  all 
the  members  of  your  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  your  brothers,  your 
uncles,  your  iSrst  cousins,  your  second  cousins,  your  fathers  in  law, 
your  brothers  in  law,  your  most  intimate  friends  ?  You  marry  so 
much  into  each  other's  families,  you  live  so  much  in  each  other's 
society,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connected  bj 
consanguinity  or  affinity  with  several  others,  and  who  is  not  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  several  more.  There  have  been  great  men  whose 
death  put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  baronage  of  England  into 
mourning.  Nor  is  there  much  danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may 
.be  unconnected  with  an  accused  lord  will  be  disposed  to  send  him 
to  the  block  if  they  can  with  decency  say  *Not  Guilty,  upon  my 
honour.'  For  the  ignominious  death  of  a  single  member  of  a  small 
aristocratical  body  necessarily  leaves  a  stain  on  the  reputation. of  his 
fellows.  If)  indeed,  your  Lordships  proposed  that  every  one  of  your 
body  should  be  compelled  to  attend  and  vote,  the  Crown  might  have 
some  chance  of  obtaining  justice  against  a  guilty  peer,  however 
strongly  connected.  But  you  propose  that  attendance  shall  be  volun- 
tary. Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  consequence  will  be?  All 
the  prisoner's  relations  and  friends  will  be  in  their  places  to  vote  for 
him.  Good  nature  and  the  fear  of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep 
away  many  who,  if  they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience 
and  honour  to  vote  against  him.  The  new  system  which  you  propose 
would  therefore  evidently  be  unfair  to  the  Crown ;  and  you  do  not 
show  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  old  system  has  been  found  in 
practice  unfair  to  yourselves.  We  may  confidently  affirm  that,  even 
under  a  government  less  just  and  merciful  than  that  under  which 
we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  an  innocent  peer  has  little  to  fear 
from  any  set  of  peers  that  can  be  brought  together  in  Westminster 
Hall  to  try  him.  How  stands  the  fact?  In  what  single  case 
has  a  guiltless  head  fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this  packed  jury  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires,  merchants,  lawy^s, 
surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans,  ploughmen,  whose  blood,  barbarously  shed 
during  the  late  evil  times,  cries  for  vengeance  to  heaven.  But  what 
single  member  of  your  House,  in  our  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  or  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  suffered  death  unjustly  by 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  ?  Hundreds  of  the 
common  people  were  sent  to  the  gallows  by  common  juries  for  the 
Rye  House  Plot  and  the  Western  Insurrection.  One  peer,  and  one 
alone,  my  Lord  Delamere,  was  brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court 
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of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  he  was  acquitted.  But,  it  is  said, 
the  evidence  against  him  was  legally  insufficient.  Be  it  so.  So  was 
the  evidence  against  Sidney,  against  Cornish,  against  Alice  Lisle ;  yet 
it  sufficed  to  destroy  them.  But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my 
Lord  Delamere  was  brought  were  selected  with  shameless  unfairness 
by  King  James  and  by  Jeffreys.  Be  it  so.  But  this  only  proves 
that,  under  the  worst  possible  King,  and  under  the  worst  possible 
High  Steward,  a  lord  tried  by  lords  has  a  better  chance  for  life  than 
a  commoner  who  puts  himself  on  his  country.  We  .cannot,  therefore, 
under  the  mild  government  which  we  now  possess,  feel  much  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  any  innocent  peer.  Would  that  we  felt  as 
Uttle  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that  government !  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  settlement  with  which  our  liberties  are  inseparably 
bound  up  is  attacked  at  once  by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies. 
We  cannot  consent  at  such  a  crisis  to  relax  the  restraints  which  have, 
it  may  well  be  feared,  already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some  men 
of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country.  To  sum  up  the 
whole,  what  is  asked  of  us  is  that  we  will  consent  to  transfer  a  certain 
power  from  their  Majesties  to  your  Lordships.  Our  answer  is  that, 
at  this  time,  in  our  opinion,  their  Majesties  have  not,  too  much  power, 
and  your  Lordships  have  quite  power  enough." 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious,  and  not  without  real 
force,  failed  to  convince  the  Upper  House.  The  Lords  insisted  that 
every  peer  should  be  entitled  to  be  a  Trier.  The  Commons  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  consent  that  the  number  of  Triers  should  never 
be  less  than  thirty  six,  and  positively  refused  to  make  any  further 
concession.     The  bill  was  therefore  suffered  to  drop.* 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  in  the  conference  on  this  bill  repre- 
sented the  Commons,  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  to  which  the 
government  was  exposed.  While  the  constitution  of  the  Court  which 
was  to  try  peers  for  treason  was  under  discussion,  a  treason  planned 
with  rare  skill  by  a  peer  was  all  but  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  that  the  great  crime  which  he  had  committed  was  constantly 
present  to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  lived  only  for  the  purpose  of 
repentance  and  reparation.  Not  only  had  he  been  himself  converted : 
he  had  also  converted  the  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the  Churchills 
had,  with  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  fly  from  her  father's  palace. 
In  1691,  they,  with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  copy  out  and 

*  The  history  of  this  bill  is  to  be  collected  Arom  the  bill  itself,  which  is  among  the 
Archives  of  the  Upper  House,  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  daring  November 
and  December,  1690,  and  January,  1691 ;  particularly  from  the  Commons'  Journals  of 
December  11  and  January  18  and  25,  and  the  Lords  Joomals  of  January  20  and  28. 
See  also  Grey's  Debates. 
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sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep  concern  for  his  misfortunes  and  her 
earnest  wish  to  atone  for  her  breach  of  duty.*  At  the  same  time 
Marlborough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  eflFoct  the 
restoration  of  his  old  master  in  the  best  possible  way,  without  the 
help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by  the  votes  of  the  English 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  by  the  support  of  the  English  army.  We 
are  not  fully  informed  as  to  all  the  details  of  his  plan.  But  the  out- 
line is  known  to  us  from  a  most  interesting  paper  written  by  James, 
of  which  one  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  among  the 
archives  of  the  French  Foreign  OflSce. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  Dutch  was  at 
this  time  intense.  There  had  never  been  a  hearty  friendship  between 
the  nations.  They  were  indeed  near  of  kin  to  each  other.  They 
spoke  two  dialects  of  one  widespread  language.  Both  boasted  of 
their  political  freedom.  Both  were  attached  to  the  reformed  faith. 
Both  were  threatened  by  the  same  enemy,  and  would  be  safe  only 
while  they  were  united.  Yet  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  between 
them.  They  would  probably  have  loved  each  other  more,  if  th^y 
had,  in  some  respects,  resembled  each  other  less.  They  were  the  two 
great  commercial  nations,  the  two  great  maritime  nations.  In  every 
sea  their  flags  were  found  together,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Mediter* 
rancan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Every 
where  the  merchant  of  London  and  the  merchant  of  Amsterdam 
were  trying  to  forestall  each  other  and  to  undersell  each  other.  Li 
Europe  the  contest  was  not  sanguinary.  But  too  often,  in  barbarous 
countries,  where  there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  competitors  had  met, 
burning  with  cupidity,  burning  with  animosity,  armed  for  battle,  each 
suspecting  the  other  of  hostile  designs  and  each  resolved  to  give  the 
other  no  advantage.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  violent  and  cruel  acts  should  have  been  perpetrated.  What 
had  been  done  in  those  distant  regions  could  seldom  be  exactly  known 
in  Europe.  Every  thing  was  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  vague 
report  and  by  national  prejudice.  Here  it  was  the  popular  belief 
that  the  English  were  always  blameless,  and  that  every  quarrel  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  and  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch.  Lament- 
able events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were  repeat- 
edly brought  on  our  stage.  The  Englishmen  were  all  saints  and 
heroes;  the  Dutchmen  all  fiends  in  human  shape,  lying,  robbing, 
ravishing,  murdering,  torturing.  The  angry  passions  which  these 
pieces  indicated  had  more  than  once  found  vent  in  war.  Thrice  in 
the  lifetime  of  one  generation  the  two  nations  had  contended,  with 
equal  courage  and  with  various  fortune,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 

*  The  letter,  dated  December  1,  1C91,  is  in  tlie  Life  of  James,  iL  477. 
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German  Ocean.  The  tyranny  of  James,  as  it  had  reconciled  Tories 
to  Whigs  and  Churchmen  to  Nonconformists,  had  also  reconciled  thd 
English  to  the  Dutch.  While  our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the 
Hague  for  deliverance,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the  great 
humiliation  of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  But  since  the 
Revolution  the  old  feeling  had  revived.  Though  England  and  Hol- 
land were  now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty,  they  were  as  far  as 
ever  from  being  bound  together  by  affection.  Once,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Beachy  Head,  our  countrymen  had  seemed  disposed  to  be 
just :  but  a  violent  reaction  speedily  followed.  -  Torrington,  who 
deserved  to  be  shot,  became  a  popular  favourite ;  and  the  allies  whom 
he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were  accused  of  persecuting  him  without 
a  cause.  The  partiality  shown  by  the  King  to  the  companions  of  his 
youth  was  the  favourite  theme  of  the  sowers  of  sedition.  The  most 
lucrative  posts  in  his  household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by  Dutchmen : 
the  House  of  Lords  was  fast  filling  with  Dutchmen ;  the  finest  manors 
of  the  Crown  were  given  to  Dutchmen :  the  army  was  commanded  by 
Dutchmen.  That  it  would  have  been  wise  in  William  to  exhibit 
somewhat  less  obtrusively  his  laudable  fondness  for  his  native  coun- 
try, and  to  remunerate  his  early  friends  somewhat  more  sparingly,  is 
perfectly  true.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any  impor- 
tant occasion  during  his  whole  reign,  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of  our 
island  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  English,  how- 
ever, were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of  jealousy  which  made  them 
quite  incapable  of  listening  to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of  those 
fits  came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691.  The  antipathy  to  the  Dutch 
was  at  that  time  strong  in  all  classes,  and  nowhere  stronger  than  in 
the  Parliament  and  in  the  army.* 

Of  that  antipathy  Marlborough  determined  to  avail  himself  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  assured  James  and  James's  adherents,  of  effecting  a 
restoration.  The  temper  of  both  Houses  was  such  that  they  might 
not  improbably  be  induced  by  skilful  management  to  present  a  joint 
address  requesting  that  all  foreigners  might  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  their  Majesties.  Marlborough  undertook  to  move  such  an 
address  in  the  Lords ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  diflSculty  in  find- 
ing some  gentleman  of  great  weight  to  make  a  similar  motion  in  the 
Commons. 

If  the  address  should  be  carried,  what  could  William  do  ?    Would 

*  Burnet,  ii.  85 ;  and  Burnet  MS.  Hftrl.  6584.  See  also  a  memorial  signed  hj 
Holmes,  but  consisting  of  intelligence  furnished  by  Ferguson,  among  the  extracts  from 
the  Naime  Papers,  printed  by  Macpherson.  It  bears  date  October,  1G91.  *«The 
Prince  of  Orange,"  says  Holmes,  "  is  mortally  hated  by  the  English.  They  see  very 
fairly  that  he  hath  no  love  for  them ;  neither  doth  he  confide  in  them,  but  all  in  his 

I>ntch It's  not  doubted  but  the  Parliament  will  not  be  for  foreigners  to 

ride  them  with  a  oareson."  ^ 
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he  yield?  Would  he  discard  all  his  dearest,  his  oldest,  his  most 
trusty  friends  ?  It  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  ho  would  make 
80  painful,  so  humiliating  a  concession.  If  he  did  not  yield,  there 
would  be  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  Parliament ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment would  be  backed  by  the  people.  Even  a  King  reigning  by  a 
hereditary  title  might  well  shrink  from  such  a  contest  with  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm.  But  to  a  King  whose  title  rested  on  a  resolution  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm  such  a  contest  must  almost  necessarily  be 
fatal.  The  last  hope  of  William  would  be  in  the  army.  The  army 
Marlborough  undertook  to  manage ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
what  he  undertook  he  could  have  performed.  His  courage,  his  abili- 
ties, his  noble  and  winning  manners,  the  splendid  success  which  had 
attended  him  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  in  command, 
had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his  sordid  vices,  a  favourite  with  his 
brethren  in  arms.  They  were  proud  of  having  one  countryman  who 
had  shown  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity  to  vie  with  the 
ablest  Marshal  of  France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more  disliked  by 
the  English  troops  than  by  the  English  nation  generally.  Had  Marl- 
borough therefore,  after  securing  the  cooperation  of  some  distinguish- 
ed officers,  presented  himself  at  the  critical  moment  to  those  regiments 
which  he  had  led  to  victory  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  had  he«  called 
on  them  to  rally  round  him,  to  protect  the  Parliament,  and  to  drive 
out  the  aliens,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  call  would  have 
been  obeyed.  He  would  then  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the 
promises  which  he  had  so  solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  formed  for  the  restoration  of  James  or  of 
his  descendants,  this  scheme  promised  the  fairest.  That  national 
pride,  that  hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  which  had  hitherto  been  on 
William's  side,  would  now  be  turned  against  him.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  who  would  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to  prevent  a 
French  army  from  imposing  a  government  on  the  English,  would  have 
felt  no  disposition  to  prevent  an  English  army  from  driving  out  the 
Dutch.  Even  the  Whigs  could  scarcely,  without  renouncing  their  old 
doctrines,  support  a  prince  who  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  the 
general  wish  of  his  people  signified  to  him  by  his  Parliament.  The 
plot  looked  well.  An  active  canvass  was  made.  Many  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect  that  there  was  any 
ulterior  design,  promised  to  vote  against  the  foreigners.  Marlborough 
was  indefatigable  in  inflaming  the  discontents  of  the  army.  His 
house  was  constantly  filled  with  officers  who  heated  each  other  into 
fury  by  talking  against  the  Dutch.  But,  before  the  preparations  were 
complete,  a  strange  suspicion  rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jacob- 
ites. That  the  author  of  this  bold  and  artful  scheme  wished  to  puU 
down  the  existing  government  there  could  be  little  doubt.    But  was 
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it  quite  certain  what  government  he  meant  to  set  up  ?  Might  he  not 
depose  William  without  restoring  James  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  a 
man  so  wise,  so  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  meditating  a  double 
treason,  such  as  would  have  been  thought  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft 
by  the  great  Italian  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Bor- 
gia would  have  envied,  such  as  Machiavel  would  have  extolled  to  the 
skies  ?  What  if  this  consummate  dissembler  should  cheat  both  the 
rival  kings  ?  What  if,  when  he  found  himself  commander  of  the  army 
and  protector  of  the  Parliament,  he  should  proclaim  Queen  Anne  ? 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  weary  and  harassed  nation  might  gladly 
acquiesce  in  such  a  settlement  ?  James  was  unpopular  because  he 
was  a  Papist  influenced  by  Popish  priests.  William  was  unpopular 
because  he  was  a  foreigner  attached  to  foreign  favourites.  Anne  was 
at  once  a  Protestant  anfl  an  Englishwoman.  Under  her  government 
the  country  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  overrun  either  by  Jesuits 
or  by  Dutchmen.  That  Marlborough  had  the  strongest  motives  for 
placing  her  on  the  throne  was  evident.  He  could  never,  in  the  court 
of  her  father,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal,  whose  services  were 
overpaid  by  a  pardon.  In  her  court  the  husband  of  her  adored  friend 
would  be  what  Pepin  Heristal  and  Charles  Martel  had  been  to  the 
Chilperics  and  Childeberts.  Ho  would  be  the  chief  director  of  the 
civil  and  military  government.  He  would  wield  the  whole  power  of 
England.  He  would  hold  the  balance  of  Europe.  Great  kings  and 
commonwealths  would  bid  against  each  other  for  his  favour,  and  ex- 
haust their  treasuries  in  the  vain  hope  of  satiating  his  avarice.  The 
presumption  was,  therefore,  that,  if  he  had  the  English  crown  in  his 
hands,  he  would  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  Princess.  What  evidence 
there  was  to  confirm  this  presumption  is  not  known :  but  it  is  certain 
that  something  took  place  which  convinced  some  of  the  most  devoted 
friends  of  the  exiled  family  that  he  was  meditating  a  second  perfidy, 
surpassing  even  the  feat  which  he  had  performed  at  Salisbury.  They 
were  afraid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
William,  the  situation  of  James  would  be  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
So  fully  were  they  persuaded  of  the  duplicity  of  their  accomplice, 
that  they  not  only  refused  to  proceed  further  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme  to  Port- 
land. 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  provoked  by  this  intelli- 
gence to  a  degree  very  unusual  with  him.  In  general  he  was  indul- 
gent, nay,  wilfully  blind  to  the  baseness  of  the  English  statesmen 
whom  he  employed.  He  suspected,  indeed  he  knew,  that  some  of  his 
servants  were  in  correspondence  with  his  competitor ;  and  yet  he  did 
not  punish  them,  did  not  disgrace  them,  did  not  even  frown  on  them. 
He  thought  meanly,  and  he  had  but  too  good  reason  for  thinking 
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meanly,  of  the  whole  of  that  breed  of  public  men  which  the  Restorft- 
tion  had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Revolution.  He  knew 
them  too  well  to  complain  because  he  did  not  find  in  them  veracity, 
fidelity,  consistency,  disinterestedness.  The  very  utmost  that  he 
expected  from  them  was  that  they  would  serve  him  as  far  as  they 
could  serve  him  without  serious  danger  to  themselves.  If  he  learned 
that,  while  sitting  in  his  council  and  enriched  by  his  bounty,  they 
were  trying  to  make  for  themselves  at  Saint  Germains  an  interest 
which  might  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event  of  a  counterrevolution,  he 
was  more  inclined  to  bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous  commendation 
which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  unjust 
steward  than  to  call  them  to  a  severe  account.  But  the  crime  of 
Marlborough  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  His  treason  was  not  that 
of  a  fainthearted  man  desirous  to  keep  a  retreat  open  for  himself  in 
every  event,  but  that  of  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  profound  policy 
and  measureless  ambition.  William  was  not  prone  to  fear;  but,  if 
there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marlborough.  To 
treat  the  criminal  as  he  deserved  was  indeed  impossible :  for  those  by 
whom  his  designs  had  been  made  known  to  the  government  would 
never  have  consented  to  appear  against  him  in  the  witness  box.  But 
to  permit  him  to  retain  high  command  in  that  army  which  he  was  then 
engaged  in  seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January  the  Queen  had  a 
painful  explanation  with  the  Princess  Anne.  Early  the  next  morning 
Marlborough  was  informed  that  their  Majesties  had  no  further  occa- 
sion for  his  services,  and  that  he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the 
royal  presence.  He  had  been  loaded  with  honours,  and  with  what  he 
loved  better,  riches.     All  was  at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known  to  very  few.  Evelyn, 
who  had  in  general  excellent  sources  of  information,  believed  that  the 
corruption  and  extortion  of  which  Marlborough  was  notoriously  guilty 
had  roused  the  royal  indignation.  The  Dutch  ministers  could  only 
tell  the  States  General  that  six  different  stories  were  spread  abroad 
by  Marlborough's  enemies.  Some  said  that  he  had  indiscreetly 
suffered  an  important  military  secret  to  escape  him ;  some  that  he  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  their  Majesties ;  some  that  he  had  done  ill 
offices  between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  ;  some  that  he  had  been 
forming  cabals  in  the  army ;  some  that  he  had  carried  on  an  unautho- 
rised correspondence  with  the  Danish  government  about  the  general 
politics  of  Europe ;  and  some  that  he  had  been  trafficking  with  the 
agents  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.'*'  His  friends  contradicted 
every  one  of  these  stories,  and  affirmed  that  his  only  crime  was  hia 

•  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  24;  Hop  to  States  General,  Jan.  22  (Feb.  1),  1691-2; 
to  States  General,  Feb.  16  (26). 
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dislike  of  the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his  countrymen,  and 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  Portland,  whom  he 
was  known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he  had  not  very  politely  described  as 
a  wooden  fellow.  The  mystery,  which  from  the  first  overhung  the 
story  of  Marlborough's  disgrace,  was  darkened,  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years,  by  the  shameless  mendacity  of  his  widow.  The  concise 
narrative  of  James  dispels  the  mystery,  and  makes  it  clear,  not  only 
why  Marlborough  was  disgraced,  but  also  how  several  of  the  reports 
about  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  originated.'*' 

*  The  words  of  James  are  these ;  they  were  written  in  November  1692 : — 

'*  Mes  amis,  Tannde  pass^e,  avoient  dessein  de  me  rappeler  par  le  Pariement.  La 
mani^re  ^toit  concert^e;  et  Milord  Churchill  devoit  proposer  dans  le  Pariement  de 
chasser  tous  les  strangers  tant  des  conseils  ct  de  Tarm^e  que  du  royaume.  Si  le  Prince 
d'Orange  avoit  consent!  k  cette  proposition,  ils  Tauroient  eu  entre  leurs  mains.  S'il 
Tavoit  refusde  il  auroit  fait  declarer  le  Pariement  contre  lui ;  et  en  meme  temps  Milord 
Churchill  devoit  se  declarer  avec  Tarm^e  pour  le  Pariement ;  et  la  flotte  devoit  faire  de 
meme ;  et  Ton  devoit  me  rappeler.  L'on  avoit  d^j&  commence  d'agir  dans  ce  projet ; 
et  on  avoit  gagnd  un  gros  parti,  quand  quelques  fiddles  sujcts  indiscrets,  croyant  me 
aervir,  et  sMmaginant  que  ce  que  Milord  Churchill  faisoit  n'dtoit  pas  pour  moi,  mais 
pour  la  Princesse  de  Danemarck,  eurent  I'imprudence  de  di^couvrir  le  tout  il  Benthing, 
et  d<Stoum^rent  ainsi  le  coup." 

A  translation  of  this  most  remarkable  passage,  which  at  once  solves  many  interesting 
and  perplexing  problems,  was  published  eighty  years  ago  by  Macpherson.  But,  strange 
to  say,  it  attracted  no  notice,  and  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  mentioned  by  any 
biographer  of  Marlborough. 

The  narrative  of  James  requires  no  confirmation ;  but  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6684.  "  Marleburrough,"  Burnet  wrote  in  September,  1693,  "  set 
himself  to  decry  the  King's  conduct  and  to  lessen  him  in  all  his  discourses,  and  to 
possess  the  English  with  an  aversion  to  the  Dutch,  who,  as  he  pretended,  had  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  King's  favour  and  confidence  than  they," — the  English,  1  suppose, 
— "  had.  This  was  a  point  on  which  the  English,  who  are  too  apt  to  despise  all  other 
nations,  and  to  overvalue  themselves,  were  easily  enough  inflamed.  So  it  grew  to  be 
the  universal  subject  of  discourse,  and  was  the  constant  entertainment  at  Marlebur- 
rough's,  where  there  was  a  constant  randivous  of  the  English  ofiBcers."  About  the 
dismission  of  Marlborough,  Burnet  wrote  at  the  same  time :  "  The  King  said  to  myself 
upon  it  that  he  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  King 
James,  and  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  France.  It  is  certain  he  was  doing 
all  he  could  to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  Dutch." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  plain  tale,  told  while  the  facts  were  recent,  with  the 
ebuffling  narrative  which  Burnet  prepared  for  the  public  eye  many  years  later,  when 
Marlborough  was  closely  united  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  rendering  great  and  splendid 
•errices  to  the  country.     Burnet,  ii.  90. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  Vindication,  had  the  effrontery  to  declare  that 
she  **  could  never  learn  what  cause  the  King  assigned  for  his  displeasure."  She 
snggests  that  Young's  forgery  may  have  been  the  cause.  Now  she  must  have  known 
that  Young's  forgery  was  not  committed  till  some  months  after  her  husband's  disgrace. 
She  was  indeed  lamentably  deficient  in  memory,  a  faculty  which  is  proverbially  said  to 
be  necessary  to  persons  of  the  class  to  which  she  belonged.  Her  own  volume  convicts 
her  of  falsehood.  She  gives  us  a  letter  from  Mary  to  Anne,  in  which  Mary  says,  *'  I 
need  not  repeat  the  cause  my  Lord  Marlborough  has  given  the  King  to  do  what  he 
has  done."  These  words  plainly  imply  that  Anne  had  been  apprised  of  the  cause.  If 
•he  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  cause,  would  she  not  have  said  so  in  her  answer  ? 
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cited  by  the  same  process  by  which  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  was  secured. 

The  Bill  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  came  back  with  an  import- 
ant amendment.  The  Lords  had  long  complained  of  the  anomalous 
and  iniquitous  constitution  of  that  tribunal  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
them  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  When  a  grand  jury  has  found  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  a  temporal  peer  for  any  offence  higher  than  a 
misdemeanour,  the  Grown  appoints  a  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  in  the 
Lord  High  Steward's  Court  the  case  is  tried.  This  Court  was 
anciently  composed  in  two  very  different  ways.  It  consisted,  if 
Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  When  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  the  Lord  High  Steward 
summoned  any  twelve  or  more  peers  at  his  discretion  to  form  a  jury. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  peer  accused  of  high  treason  during  a 
recess  was  tried  by  a  jury  which  his  prosecutors  had  packed.  The 
Lords  now  demanded  that,  during  a  recess  as  well  as  during  a  session, 
every  peer  accused  of  high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  peerage. 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  obstinacy  which  men  of  the  present  generation  may  find 
it  difficult  to  understand.  The  truth  is  that  some  invidious  privileges 
of  peerage  which  have  since  been  abolished,  and  others  which  have 
since  fallen  into  entire  desuetude,  were  then  in  full  force,  and  were 
daily  used.  No  gentleman  who  had  had  a  dispute  with  a  nobleman 
could  think,  without  indignation,  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
favoured  caste.  If  His  Lordship  were  sued  at  law,  his  privilege 
enabled  him  to  impede  the  course  of  justice.  If  a  rude  word  were 
spoken  of  him,  such  a  word  as  he  might  himself  utter  with  perfect 
impunity,  he  might  vindicate  his  insulted  dignity  both  by  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings.  If  a  barrister,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
a  client,  spoke  with  severity  of  the  conduct  of  a  noble  seducer,  if  an 
honest  squire  on  the  racecourse  applied  the  proper  epithets  to  the 
tricks  of  a  noble  swindler,  the  affronted  patrician  had  only  to  com- 
plain to  the  proud  and  powerful  body  of  which  he  was  a  member* 
His  brethren  made  his  cause  their  own.  The  offender  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Black  Rod,  brought  to  the  bar,  flung  into  prison,  and  kept 
there  till  he  was  glad  to  obtain  forgiveness  by  the  most  degrading 
submissions.  Nothing  could  therefore  be  more  natural  than  that  an 
attempt  of  the  Peers  to  obtain  any  new  advantage  for  their  order 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Commons  with  extreme  jealousy.  There 
is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  some  able  Whig  politicians,  who 
thought  it  dangerous  to  relax,  at  that  pioment,  the  laws  against  poli- 
tical offences,  but  who  could  not,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency, declare  themselves  adverse  to  any  relaxation,  had  con- 
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ceived  a  hope  that  they  might,  by  fomenting  the  dispute  about  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year  the  passing 
of  a  bill  which  they  disliked,  and  yet  could  not  decently  oppose.  If 
this  really  was  their  plan,  it  succeeded  perfectly.  The  Lower  House 
rejected  the  amendment :  the  Upper  House  persisted :  a  free  confer- 
ence was  held ;  and  the  question  was  argued  with  great  force  and 
ingenuity  on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  amendment  are  obvious,  and  indeed 
at  first  sight  seem  unanswerable.  It  was  surely  di£Scult  to  defend  a 
system  under  which  the  Sovereign  nominated  a  conclave  of  his  own 
creatures  to  decide  the  fate  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal 
enemies.  And  could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  that  a  nobleman 
accused  of  high  treason  should  be  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  whole 
body  of  his  peers  if  his  indictment  happened  to  be  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  a  prorogation,  but  that,  if  the  in- 
dictment arrived  a  minute  after  the  prorogation,  he  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  small  junto  named  by  the  very  authority  which  prosecuted 
him  ?  That  any  thing  could  have  been  said  on  the  other  side  seems 
strange :  but  those  who  managed  the  conference  for  the  Commons 
were  not  ordinary  men,  and  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  put  forth 
all  their  powers.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Charles  Montague, 
who  was  rapidly  attaining  a  foremost  rank  among  the  orators  of  that 
age.  To  him  the  lead  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  left ;  and 
to  his  pen  we  owe  an  account  of  the  discussion,  which  gives  a  very 
high  notion  of  his  talents  for  debate.  "We  have  framed" — such 
was  in  substance  his  reasoning — "  we  have  framed  a  law  which  has 
in  it  nothing  exclusive,  a  law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  class, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  new  securities,  which  we  propose 
to  give  to  innocence  oppressed  by  power,  are  common  between  the 
premier  peer  and  the  humblest  day  labourer.  The  clause  which 
establishes  a  time  of  limitation  for  prosecutions  protects  us  all  alike. 
To  every  Englishman  accused  of  the  highest  crime  against  the  state, 
whatever  be  his  rank,  we  give  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment, 
the  privilege  of  being  defended  by  counsel,  the  privilege  of  having 
his  witnesses  summoned  by  writ  of  subpoena  and  sworn  on  the  Holy 
GApels.  Such  is  the  bill  which  we  sent  up  to  your  Lordships  ;  and 
you  return  it  to  us  with  a  clause  of  which  the  effect  is  to  give  certain 
advantages  to  your  noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown.  Surely  before  we  consent  to  take  away  from 
the  King  any  power  which  his  predecessors  have  possessed  for  ages, 
and  to  give  it  to  your  Lordships,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  you 
are  more  likely  to  use  it  well  than  he.  Something  we  must  risk ; 
somebody  we  must  trust ;  and,  since  we  are  forced,  much  against  our 
will,  to  institute  what  is  necessarily  an  invidious  comparison,  we  must 
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own  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  believing  that  a 
prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  an  aristocracy.  Is  it  reasonable, 
you  ask,  that  you  should  be  tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members 
of  your  House,  selected  by  the  Crown  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  we  ask  in 
our  turn,  that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  all 
the  members  of  your  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  your  brothers,  your 
uncles,  your  first  cousins,  your  second  cousins,  your  fathers  in  law, 
your  brothers  in  law,  your  most  intimate  friends  ?  You  marry  bo 
much  into  each  other's  families,  you  live  so  much  in  each  other's 
society,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by 
consanguinity  or  aflSnity  with  several  others,  and  who  is  not  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  several  more.  There  have  been  great  men  whose 
death  put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  baronage  of  England  into 
mourning.  Nor  is  there  much  danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may 
.be  unconnected  with  an  accused  lord  will  be  disposed  to  send  him 
to  the  block  if  they  can  with  decency  say  *Not  Guilty,  upon  my 
honour.'  For  the  ignominious  death  of  a  single  member  of  a  small 
aristocratical  body  necessarily  leaves  a  stain  on  the  reputation. of  his 
fellows.  If^  indeed,  your  Lordships  proposed  that  every  one  of  your 
body  should  be  compelled  to  attend  and  vote,  the  Crown  might  have 
some  chance  of  obtaining  justice  against  a  guilty  peer,  however 
strongly  connected.  But  you  propose  that  attendance  shall  be  volun- 
tary. Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  consequence  will  be?  All 
the  prisoner's  relations  and  friends  will  be  in  their  places  to  vote  for 
him.  Good  nature  and  the  fear  of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep 
away  many  who,  if  they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience 
and  honour  to  vote  against  him.  The  new  system  which  you  propose 
would  therefore  evidently  be  unfair  to  the  Crown ;  and  you  do  not 
show  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  old  system  has  been  found  in 
practice  unfair  to  yourselves.  We  may  confidently  affirm  that,  even 
under  a  government  less  just  and  merciful  than  that  under  which 
we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  an  innocent  peer  has  little  to  fear 
from  any  set  of  peers  that  can  be  brought  together  in  Westminster 
Hall  to  try  him.  How  stands  the  fact?  In  what  single  case 
has  a  guiltless  head  fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this  packed  jury  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires,  merchants,  lawy^, 
surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans,  ploughmen,  whose  blood,  barbarously  shed 
during  the  late  evil  times,  cries  for  vengeance  to  heaven.  But  what 
single  member  of  your  House,  in  our  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  or  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  suffered  death  unjustly  by 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  ?  Hundreds  of  the 
common  people  were  sent  to  the  gallows  by  common  juries  for  the 
Rye  House  Plot  and  the  Western  Insurrection.  One  peer,  and  one 
alone,  my  Lord  Delamere,  was  brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court 
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of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  he  was  acquitted.  But,  it  is  said, 
the  evidence  against  him  was  legally  insufficient.  Be  it  so.  So  was 
the  evidence  against  Sidney,  against  Cornish,  against  Alice  Lisle ;  yet 
it  sufficed  to  destroy  them.  But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my 
Lord  Delamere  was  brought  were  selected  with  shameless  unfairness 
by  King  James  and  by  Jeffreys.  Be  it  so.  But  this  only  proves 
that,  under  the  worst  possible  King,  and  under  the  worst  possible 
High  Steward,  a  lord  tried  by  lords  has  a  better  chance  for  life  than 
a  commoner  who  puts  himself  on  his  country.  We  .cannot,  therefore, 
under  the  mild  government  which  we  now  possess,  feel  much  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  any  innocent  peer.  Would  that  we  felt  as 
little  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that  government !  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  settlement  with  which  our  liberties  are  inseparably 
bound  up  is  attacked  at  once  by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies. 
We  cannot  consent  at  such  a  crisis  to  relax  the  restraints  which  have, 
it  may  well  be  feared,  already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some  men 
of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country.  To  sum  up  the 
whole,  what  is  asked  of  us  is  that  we  will  consent  to  transfer  a  certain 
power  from  their  Majesties  to  your  Lordships.  Our  answer  is  that, 
at  this  time,  in  our  opinion,  their  Majesties  have  not  too  much  power, 
and  your  Lordships  have  quite  power  enough." 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious,  and  not  without  real 
force,  failed  to  convince  the  Upper  House.  The  Lords  insisted  that 
every  peer  should  be  entitled  to  be  a  Trier.  The  Commons  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  consent  that  the  number  of  Triers  should  never 
be  less  than  thirty  six,  and  positively  refused  to  make  any  further 
concession.     The  bill  was  therefore  suffered  to  drop.* 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  in  the  conference  on  this  bill  repre- 
sented the  Commons,  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  to  which  the 
government  was  exposed.  While  the  constitution  of  the  Court  which 
was  to  try  peers  for  treason  was  under  discussion,  a  treason  planned 
with  rare  skill  by  a  peer  was  all  but  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  that  the  great  crime  which  he  had  committed  was  constantly 
present  to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  lived  only  for  the  purpose  of 
repentance  and  reparation.  Not  only  had  he  been  himself  converted : 
he  had  also  converted  the  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the  Churchills 
had,  with  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  fly  from  her  father's  palace. 
In  1691,  they,  with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  copy  out  and 

*  The  history  of  this  bill  is  to  be  collected  ft'om  the  bill  itself,  which  is  among  the 
Archiyes  of  the  Upper  House,  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  during  NoTember 
and  December,  1690,  and  January,  1691 ;  particularly  from  the  Commons'  Journals  of 
December  11  and  January  18  and  25,  and  the  Lords  Joomals  of  January  20  and  28. 
See  also  Grey's  Debates. 
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sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep  concern  for  his  misfortunes  and  her 
earnest  wish  to  atone  for  her  breach  of  duty.*  At  the  same  time 
Marlborough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  his  old  master  in  the  best  possible  way,  without  the 
help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by  the  votes  of  the  English 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  by  the  support  of  the  English  army.  We 
arc  not  fully  informed  as  to  all  the  details  of  his  plan.  But  the  out* 
line  is  known  to  us  from  a  most  interesting  paper  written  by  James, 
of  which  one  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  among  the 
archives  of  the  French  Foreign  OflBce. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  Dutch  was  at 
this  time  intense.  There  had  never  been  a  hearty  friendship  between 
the  nations.  They  were  indeed  near  of  kin  to  each  other.  They 
spoke  two  dialects  of  one  widespread  language.  Both  boasted  of 
their  political  freedom.  Both  were  attached  to  the  reformed  faith. 
Both  were  threatened  by  the  same  enemy,  and  would  be  safe  only 
while  they  were  united.  Yet  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  between 
them.  They  would  probably  have  loved  each  other  more,  if  they 
had,  in  some  respects,  resembled  each  other  less.  They  were  the  two 
great  commercial  nations,  the  two  great  maritime  nations.  In  every 
sea  their  flags  were  found  together,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Every 
where  the  merchant  of  London  and  the  merchant  of  Amsterdam 
were  trying  to  forestall  each  other  and  to  undersell  each  other.  In 
Europe  the  contest  was  not  sanguinary.  But  too  often,  in  barbarous 
countries,  where  there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  competitors  had  met, 
burning  with  cupidity,  burning  with  animosity,  armed  for  battle,  each 
suspecting  the  other  of  hostile  designs  and  each  resolved  to  give  the 
other  no  advantage.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  violent  and  cruel  acts  should  have  been  perpetrated.  What 
had  been  done  in  those  distant  regions  could  seldom  be  exactly  known 
in  Europe.  Every  thing  was  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  vague 
report  and  by  national  prejudice.  Here  it  was  the  popular  belief 
that  the  English  were  always  blameless,  and  that  every  quarrel  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  and  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch.  Lament- 
able events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were  repeat- 
edly brought  on  our  stage.  The  Englishmen  were  all  saints  and 
heroes;  the  Dutchmen  all  fiends  in  human  shape,  lying,  robbing, 
ravishing,  murdering,  torturing.  The  angry  passions  which  these 
pieces  indicated  had  more  than  once  found  vent  in  war.  Thrice  in 
the  lifetime  of  one  generation  the  two  nations  had  contended,  with 
equal  courage  and  with  various  fortune,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 

*  The  letter,  dated  December  1,  1G91,  is  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  477. 
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German  Ocean.  The  tyranny  of  James,  as  it  had  reconciled  Tories 
to  Whigs  and  Chnrchmen  to  Nonconformists,  had  also  reconciled  thd 
English  to  the  Dutch.  While  our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the 
Hague  for  deliverance,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the  great 
humiliation  of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  But  since  the 
Revolution  the^  old  feeling  had  revived.  Though  England  and  Hol- 
land were  now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty,  they  were  as  far  as 
ever  from  being  bound  together  by  affection.  Once,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Beachy  Head,  our  countrymen  had  seemed  disposed  to  be 
just :  but  a  violent  reaction  speedily  followed.  Torrington,  who 
deserved  to  be  shot,  became  a  popular  favourite ;  and  the  allies  whom 
he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were  accused  of  persecuting  him  without 
a  cause.  The  partiality  shown  by  the  King  to  the  companions  of  his 
youth  was  the  favourite  theme  of  the  sowers  of  sedition.  The  most 
lucrative  posts  in  his  household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by  Dutchmen : 
the  House  of  Lords  was  fast  filling  with  Dutchmen ;  the  finest  manors 
of  the  Crown  were  given  to  Dutchmen :  the  army  was  commanded  by 
Dutchmen.  That  it  would  have  been  wise  in  William  to  exhibit 
somewhat  less  obtrusively  his  laudable  fondness  for  his  native  coun- 
try, and  to  remunerate  his  early  friends  somewhat  more  sparingly,  is 
perfectly  true.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any  impor- 
tant occasion  during  his  whole  reign,  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of  our 
island  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  English,  how- 
ever, were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of  jealousy  which  made  them 
quite  incapable  of  listening  to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of  those 
fits  came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691.  The  antipathy  to  the  Dutch 
was  at  that  time  strong  in  all  classes,  and  nowhere  stronger  than  in 
the  Parliament  and  in  the  army.* 

Of  that  antipathy  Marlborough  determined  to  avail  himself  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  assured  James  and  James's  adherents,  of  effecting  a 
restoration.  The  temper  of  both  Houses  was  such  that  they  might 
not  improbably  be  induced  by  skilful  management  to  present  a  joint 
address  requesting  that  all  foreigners  might  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  their  Majesties.  Marlborough  imdertook  to  move  such  an 
address  in  the  Lords ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  diflSculty  in  find- 
ing some  gentleman  of  great  weight  to  make  a  similar  motion  in  the 
Commons. 

If  the  address  should  be  carried,  what  could  William  do  ?    Would 

*  Barnet,  ii.  85 ;  and  Barnet  MS.  Harl.  6684.  See  also  a  memorial  signed  bj 
Holmes,  but  consisting  of  intelligence  furnished  by  Fergusoni  among  the  extracts  from 
the  Naime  Papers,  printed  by  Macpherson.  It  bears  date  October,  1C91.  "The 
Prince  of  Orange,"  says  Holmes,  *♦  is  mortally  hated  by  the  English.  They  see  very 
fairly  that  he  hath  no  love  for  them ;  neither  doth  he  confide  in  them,  but  all  in  his 

I>utch It's  not  doubted  but  the  Parliament  will  not  be  for  foreigners  to 

ride  them  with  •  oaveson." 
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he  yield?  Would  he  discard  all  his  dearest,  his  oldest,  his  most 
trusty  friends  ?  It  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  he  would  make 
so  painful,  so  humiliating  a  concession.  If  he  did  not  yield,  there 
would  be  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  Parliament ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment would  be  backed  by  the  people.  Even  a  King  reigning  by  a 
hereditary  title  might  well  shrink  from  such  a  contest  with  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm.  But  to  a  King  whose  title  rested  on  a  resolution  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm  such  a  contest  must  almost  necessarily  be 
fatal.  The  last  hope  of  William  would  be  in  the  army.  The  army 
Marlborough  undertook  to  manage ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
what  he  undertook  he  could  have  performed.  His  courage,  his  abili- 
ties, his  noble  and  winning  manners,  the  splendid  success  which  had 
attended  him  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  in  command^ 
had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his  sordid  vices,  a  favourite  with  his 
brethren  in  arms.  They  were  proud  of  having  one  countryman  who 
had  shown  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity  to  vie  with  the 
ablest  Marshal  of  France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more  disliked  by 
the  English  troops  than  by  the  English  nation  generally.  Had  Marl- 
borough therefore,  after  securing  the  cooperation  of  some  distinguish- 
ed officers,  presented  himself  at  the  critical  moment  to  those  regiments 
which  he  had  led  to  victory  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  had  he,  called 
on  them  to  rally  round  him,  to  protect  the  Parliament,  and  to  drive 
out  the  aliens,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  call  would  have 
been  obeyed.  He  would  then  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the 
promises  which  he  had  so  solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the  sghemes  ever  formed  for  the  restoration  of  James  or  of 
his  descendants,  this  scheme  promised  the  fairest.  That  national 
pride,  that  hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  which  had  hitherto  been  on 
William's  side,  would  now  be  turned  against  him.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  who  would  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to  prevent  a 
French  army  from  imposing  a  government  on  the  English,  would  have 
felt  no  disposition  to  prevent  an  English  army  from  driving  out  the 
Dutch.  Even  the  Whigs  could  scarcely,  without  renouncing  their  old 
doctrines,  support  a  prince  who  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  the 
general  wish  of  his  people  signified  to  him  by  his  Parliament.  The 
plot  looked  well.  An  active  canvass  was  made.  Many  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect  that  there  was  any 
ulterior  design,  promised  to  vote  against  the  foreigners.  Marlborough 
was  indefatigable  in  inflaming  the  discontents  of  the  army.  His 
house  was  constantly  filled  with  officers  who  heated  each  other  into 
fury  by  talking  against  the  Dutch.  But,  before  the  preparations  were 
complete,  a  strange  suspicion  rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jacob- 
ites. That  the  author  of  this  bold  and  artful  scheme  wished  to  puU 
down  the  existing  government  there  could  be  little  doubt.     But 
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it  quite  certain  what  government  he  meant  to  set  up  ?  Might  he  not 
depose  William  without  restoring  James  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  a 
man  so  wise,  so  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  meditating  a  double 
treason,  such  as  would  have  been  thought  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft 
by  the  great  Italian  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Bor- 
gia would  have  envied,  such  as  Machiavel  would  have  extolled  to  the 
skies  ?  What  if  this  consummate  dissembler  should  cheat  both  the 
rival  kings  ?  What  if,  when  he  found  himself  commander  of  the  army 
and  protector  of  the  Parliament,  he  should  proclaim  Queen  Anne  ? 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  weary  and  harassed  nation  might  gladly 
acquiesce  in  such  a  settlement  ?  James  was  unpopular  because  he 
was  a  Papist  influenced  by  Popish  priests.  William  was  unpopular 
because  he  was  a  foreigner  attached  to  foreign  favourites.  Anne  was 
at  once  a  Protestant  anfl  an  Englishwoman.  Under  her  government 
the  country  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  overrun  either  by  Jesuits 
or  by  Dutchmen.  That  Marlborough  had  the  strongest  motives  for 
placing  her  on  the  throne  was  evident.  He  could  never,  in  the  court 
of  her  father,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal,  whose  services  were 
overpaid  by  a  pardon.  In  her  court  the  husband  of  her  adored  friend 
would  be  what  Pepin  Heristal  and  Charles  Martel  had  been  to  the 
Chilperics  and  Childeberts.  He  would  be  the  chief  director  of  the 
civil  and  military  government.  He  would  wield  the  whole  power  of 
England.  He  would  hold  the  balance  of  Europe.  Great  kings  and 
commonwealths  would  bid  against  each  other  for  his  favour,  and  ex- 
haust their  treasuries  in  the  vain  hope  of  satiating  his  avarice.  The 
presumption  was,  therefore,  that,  if  he  had  the  English  crown  in  his 
hands,  he  would  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  Princess.  What  evidence 
there  was  to  confirm  this  presumption  is  not  known:  but  it  is  certain 
that  something  took  place  which  convinced  some  of  the  most  devoted 
friends  of  the  exiled  family  that  he  was  meditating  a  second  perfidy, 
surpassing  even  the  feat  which  he  had  performed  at  Salisbury.  They 
were  afraid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
William,  the  situation  of  James  would  be  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
So  fully  were  they  persuaded  of  the  duplicity  of  their  accomplice, 
that  they  not  only  refused  to  proceed  further  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme  to  Port- 
land. 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  provoked  by  this  intelli- 
gence to  a  degree  very  unusual  with  him.  In  general  he  was  indul- 
gent, nay,  wilfully  blind  to  the  baseness  of  the  English  statesmen 
whom  he  employed.  He  suspected,  indeed  he  knew,  that  some  of  his 
servants  were  in  correspondence  with  his  competitor ;  and  yet  he  did 
not  punish  them,  did  not  disgrace  them,  did  not  even  frown  on  them. 
He  thought  meanly,  and  he  had  but  too  good  reason  for  thinking 
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meanly,  of  the  whole  of  that  breed  of  public  men  which  the  Restora- 
tion had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Revolution.  He  knew 
them  too  well  to  complain  because  he  did  not  find  in  them  veracity, 
fidelity,  consistency,  disinterestedness.  The  very  utmost  that  he 
expected  from  them  was  that  they  would  serve  him  as  far  as  they 
could  serve  him  without  serious  danger  to  themselves.  If  he  learned 
that,  while  sitting  in  his  council  and  enriched  by  his  bounty,  they 
were  trying  to  make  for  themselves  at  Saint  Germains  an  interest 
which  might  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event  of  a  counterrevolution,  he 
was  more  inclined  to  bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous  commendation 
which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  unjust 
steward  than  to  call  them  to  a  severe  account.  But  the  crime  of 
Marlborough  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  His  treason  was  not  that 
of  a  fainthearted  man  desirous  to  keep  a  retreat  open  for  himself  in 
every  event,  but  that  of  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  profound  policy 
and  measureless  ambition.  William  was  not  prone  to  fear;  but,  if 
there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marlborough.  To 
treat  the  criminal  as  he  deserved  was  indeed  impossible :  for  those  by 
whom  his  designs  had  been  made  known  to  the  government  would 
never  have  consented  to  appear  against  him  in  the  witness  box.  But 
to  permit  him  to  retain  high  command  in  that  army  which  he  was  then 
engaged  in  seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January  the  Queen  had  a 
painful  explanation  with  the  Princess  Anne.  Early  the  next  morning 
Marlborough  was  informed  that  their  Majesties  had  no  further  occa- 
sion for  his  services,  and  that  he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the 
royal  presence.  He  had  been  loaded  with  honours,  and  with  what  he 
loved  better,  riches.     All  was  at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known  to  very  few.  Evelyn, 
who  had  in  general  excellent  sources  of  information,  believed  that  the 
corruption  and  extortion  of  which  Marlborough  was  notoriously  guilty 
had  roused  the  royal  indignation.  The  Dutch  ministers  could  only 
tell  the  States  General  that  six  different  stories  were  spread  abroad 
by  Marlborough's  enemies.  Some  said  that  he  had  indiscreetly 
suffered  an  important  military  secret  to  escape  him ;  some  that  he  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  their  Majesties ;  some  that  he  had  done  ill 
offices  between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  ;  some  that  he  had  been 
forming  cabals  in  the  army ;  some  that  he  had  carried  on  an  unautho- 
rised correspondence  with  the  Danish  government  about  the  general 
politics  of  Europe ;  and  some  that  he  had  been  trafficking  with  the 
agents  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.'*'  His  friends  contradicted 
every  one  of  these  stories,  and  affirmed  that  his  only  crime  was  his 

•  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  24;  Hop  to  States  General,  Jan.  22  (Feb.  1),  1691-2; 
to  States  General,  Feb.  16  (26). 
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dislike  of  the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his  countrymen,  and 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  Portland,  whom  he 
was  known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he  had  not  very  politely  described  as 
a  wooden  fellow.  The  mystery,  which  from  the  first  overhung  the 
story  of  Marlborough's  disgrace,  was  darkened,  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years,  by  the  shameless  mendacity  of  his  widow.  The  concise 
narrative  of  James  dispels  the  mystery,  and  makes  it  clear,  not  only 
why  Marlborough  was  disgraced,  but  also  how  several  of  the  reports 
about  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  originated.'*' 

*  The  words  of  James  are  these ;  they  were  written  in  November  1692 : — 

"  Mes  amis,  Tannde  pass^e,  avoient  dessein  de  me  rappeler  par  le  Parlement.  La 
mani^re  ^toit  concert^e;  et  Milord  Churchill  devoit  proposer  dans  le  Parlement  de 
chasser  tons  les  strangers  tant  des  conseils  et  de  Tarm^o  que  du  royaume.  Si  le  Prince 
d'Orange  avoit  consenti  k  cette  proposition,  ils  Tauroient  eu  entre  leurs  mains.  S'il 
Tavoit  refus^e  il  auroit  fait  declarer  le  Parlement  contre  lui ;  et  en  memo  temps  Milord 
ChurchiU  devoit  se  declarer  avec  Tarm^e  pour  le  Parlement ;  et  la  flotte  devoit  faire  de 
meme ;  et  Ton  devoit  me  rappeler.  L'on  avoit  d^^  commence  d'agir  dans  ce  projet ; 
et  on  avoit  gagn^  un  gros  parti,  quand  quelques  fiddles  sujets  indiscrets,  croyant  me 
servir,  et  s'imaginant  que  ce  que  Milord  Churchill  faisoit  n'<^toit  pas  pour  moi,  mais 
pour  la  Princesse  de  Danemarck,  eurent  I'imprudence  de  d^couvrir  le  tout  ii  Benthing, 
et  d^toum^rent  ainsi  le  coup." 

A  translation  of  this  most  remarkable  passage,  which  at  once  solves  many  interesting 
and  perplexing  problems,  was  published  eighty  years  ago  by  Macpherson.  But,  strange 
to  say,  it  attracted  no  notice,  and  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  mentioned  by  any 
biographer  of  Marlborough. 

The  narrative  of  James  requires  no  confirmation ;  but  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6684.  " Marleburrough,"  Burnet  wrote  in  September,  1693,  "set 
himself  to  decry  the  King*s  conduct  and  to  lessen  him  in  all  his  discourses,  and  to 
possess  the  English  with  an  aversion  to  the  Dutch,  who,  as  he  pretended,  had  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  King's  favour  and  confidence  than  they," — the  English,  I  suppose, 
— "  had.  This  was  a  point  on  which  the  English,  who  are  too  apt  to  despise  all  other 
nations,  and  to  overvalue  themselves,  were  easily  enough  inflamed.  So  it  grew  to  be 
the  universal  subject  of  discourse,  and  was  the  constant  entertainment  at  Marlebur- 
rough's,  where  there  was  a  constant  randivous  of  the  English  officers."  About  the 
dismission  of  Marlborough,  Burnet  wrote  at  the  same  time :  **  The  King  said  to  myself 
upon  it  that  he  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  King 
James,  and  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  France.  It  is  certain  he  was  doing 
aU  he  could  to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  Dutch." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  plain  tale,  told  while  the  facts  were  recent,  with  the 
shuffling  narrative  which  Burnet  prepared  for  the  public  eye  many  years  later,  when 
Marlborough  was  closely  united  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  rendering  great  and  splendid 
•ervices  to  the  country.     Burnet,  ii.  90. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  Vindication,  had  the  effrontery  to  declare  that 
she  "could  never  learn  what  cause  the  King  assigned  for  his  displeasure."  She 
suggests  that  Young's  forgery  may  have  been  the  cause.  Now  she  must  have  known 
that  Young's  forgery  was  not  committed  till  some  months  after  her  husband's  disgrace. 
She  was  indeed  lamentably  deficient  in  memory,  a  faculty  which  is  proverbially  said  to 
be  necessary  to  persons  of  the  class  to  which  she  belonged.  }Ier  own  volume  convicts 
her  of  falsehood.  She  gives  us  a  letter  from  Mary  to  Anne,  in  which  Mary  says,  "  I 
need  not  repeat  the  cause  my  Lord  Marlborough  has  given  the  King  to  do  what  he 
has  done."  These  words  plainly  imply  that  Anne  had  been  apprised  of  the  cause.  If 
she  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  cause,  would  she  not  have  said  so  in  her  auswer  ? 
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Though  "William  assigned  to  the  public  no  reason  for  exercising  his 
undoubted  prerogative  by  dismissing  his  servant^  Anne  had  beea 
informed  of  the  truth ;  and  it  had  been  left  to  her  to  judge  whether 
an  o£Scer  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  foul  treason  was  a  fit  inmate  of 
the  palace.  Three  weeks  passed.  Lady  Marlborough  still  retained 
her  post  and  her  apartments  at  Whitehall.  Her  husband  still  resided 
with  her ;  and  still  the  King  and  Queen  gave  no  signs  of  displeasure. 
At  length  the  haughty  and  vindictive  Countess,  emboldened  by  their 
patience,  determined  to  brave  them  face  to  face,  and  accompanied  her 
mistress  one  evening  to  the  drawing-room  at  Kensington.  This  was 
too  much  even  for  the  gentle  Mary.  She  would  indeed  have  expressed 
her  indignation  before  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  card  tables, 
had  she  not  remembered  that  her  sister  was  in  a  state  which  entitles 
women  to  peculiar  indulgence.  Nothing  was  said  that  night :  but  on 
the  following  day  a  letter  from  the  Queen  was  delivered  to  the 
Princess.  Mary  declared  that  she  was  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  a 
sister  whom  she  loved,  and  in  whom  she  could  easily  pass  over  any 
ordinary  fault :  but  this  was  a  serious  matter.  Lady  Marlborough 
must  be  dismissed.  While  she  lived  at  Whitehall  her  lord  would  live 
there.  Was  it  proper  that  a  man  in  his  situation  should  be  sufiered 
to  make  the  palace  of  his  injured  master  his  home  ?  Yet  so  unwilling 
was  His  Majesty  to  deal  severely  with  the  worst  offenders,  that  even 
this  had  been  borne,  and  might  have  been  borne  longer,  had  not  Anne 
brought  the  Countess  to  defy  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  own  pre- 
sence chamber.  "It  was  unkind,"  Mary  wrote,  "in  a  sister:  it 
would  have  been  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  have 
more  to  claim."  The  Princess,  in  her  answer,  did  not  attempt  to 
exculpate  or  excuse  Marlborough,  but  expressed  a  firm  conviction 
that  his  wife  was  innocent,  and  implored  the  Queen  not  to  insist  on 
so  heart-rending  a  separation.  "  There  is  no  misery,"  Anne  wrote, 
"  that  I  cannot  resolve  to  suffer  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  parting 
from  her." 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  uncle  Rochester,  and  implored  him  to 
carry  her  letter  to  Kensington,  and  to  be  her  advocate  there.  Ro- 
chester declined  the  office  of  messenger,  and,  though  he  tried  to 
restore  harmony  between  his  kinswomen,  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Churchills.  He  had  indeed  long  seen  with 
extreme  uneasiness  the  absolute  dominion  exercised  over  his  younger 
niece  by  that  unprincipled  pair.  Anne's  expostulation  was  sent  to 
the  Queen  by  a  servant.  The  only  reply  was  a  message  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset,  commanding  Lady  Marlborough  to  leave 

But  we  have  her  answer ;  and  it  contains  not  a  word  on  the  subject  She  was  them 
apprised  of  the  cause ;  and  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  she  kept  it  a  secret  from  her 
adored  Mrs.  Freeman  ? 
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the  palace.  Mrs.  Morley  would  not  be  separated  from  Mrs.  Free- 
man. As  to  Mr.  Morlejy  all  places  where  he  could  have  his  three 
courses  and  his  three  bottles  were  alike  to  him.  The  Princess  and 
her  whole  family  therefore  retired  to  Sion  House,  a  villa  belongmg 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames. 
In  London  she  occupied  Berkeley  House,  which  stood  in  Piccadilly, 
on  the  site  now  covered  by  Devonshire  House.*  Her  income  was 
secured  by  Act  of  Parliament :  but  no  punishment  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  inflict  on  her  was  spared.  Her  guard  of 
honour  was  taken  away.  The  foreign  ministers  ceased  to  wait  upon 
her.  When  she  went  to  Bath  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  request 
the  Mayor  of  that  city  not  to  receive  her  with  the  ceremonial  with 
which  royal  visitors  were  usually  welcomed.  When  she  attended 
divine  service  at  Saint  James's  Church  she  found  that  the  rector  had 
been  forbidden  to  show  her  the  customary  marks  of  respect,  to  bow 
to  her  from  his  pulpit,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  his  text  to  be  laid  on 
her  cushion.  Even  the  bellman  of  Piccadilly,  it  was  s^d,  perhaps 
falsely,  was  ordered  not  to  chaunt  her  praises  in  his  doggrel  verse 
under  the  windows  of  Berkeley  House.f 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong  is  clear;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear 
that  the  King  and  Queen  were  in  the  right.  They  should  have  either 
dissembled  their  displeasure,  or  openly  declared  the  true  reasons  for 
it.  Unfortunately,  they  let  every  body  see  the  punishment,  and  they 
let  scarcely  any  body  know  the  provocation.  They  should  have 
remembered  that,  in  the  absence  of  information  about  the  cause  of  a 
quarrel,  the  public  is  naturally  inclined  to  side  with  the  weaker  party, 
and  that  this  inclination  is  likely  to  be  peculiarly  strong  when  a  sister 
is,  without  any  apparent  reason,  harshly  treated  by  a  sister.  They 
should  have  remembered,  too,  that  they  were  exposing  to  attack  what 
was  unfortunately  the  one  vulnerable  part  of  Mary's  character.  A 
cruel  fate  had  put  enmity  between  her  and  her  father.  Her  detrac- 
tors pronounced  her  utterly  destitute  of  natural  affection ;  and  even 
her  eulogists,  when  they  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  filial  relation,  were  forced  to  speak  in  a  subdued  and 
a^)ologetic  tone.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
that  she  should  a  second  time  appear  unmindful  of  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity.   She  was  now  at  open  war  with  both  the  two  persons  who 

*  Mj  accoQDt  of  these  traDsactions  I  have  been  forced  to  take  fh)m  the  narratire  of 
the  Dacheas  of  Marlborough,  a  narratiTO  which  is  to  be  read  with  constant  suspicion, 
except  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  relates  some  instance  of  her  own  malignitj  and 
insolence. 

t  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication ;  Dartmouth's  Note  on  Burnet,  ii.  92 ; 
Verses  of  the  Night  Bellman  of  Piccadilly  and  my  Lord  Nottingham's  Order  thereupon, 
1691.     There  is  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Lady  Marlborough  of  the  same  date,  entitled  The 
Unirersal  Health,  a  true  Union  to  the  Queen  and  Princess. 
Vol.  IV.— 9 
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ifere  nearest  to  her  in  blood.  Many  who  thought  that  her  conduet 
towards  her  parent  was  justified  by  the  extreme  danger  which  had 
threatened  her  country  and  her  religion,  were  unable  to  defend  her 
conduct  towards  her  sister.  While  Mary,  who  was  really  guilty  in 
this  matter  of  nothing  worse  than  imprudence,  was  regarded  by  the 
world  as  an  oppressor,  Anne,  who  was  as  culpable  as  her  small  facul- 
ties enabled  her  to  be,  assumed  the  interesting  character  of  a  meek, 
resigned  suflferer.  In  those  private  letters,  indeed,  to  which  the  name 
of  Morley  was  subscribed,  the  Princess  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a 
fury  in  the  style  of  a  fighwoman,  railed  savagely  at  the  whole  Dutch 
nation,  and  called  her  brother  in  law  sometimes  the  abortion,  some- 
times the  monster,  sometimes  Caliban.'*'  But  the  nation  heard 
nothing  of  her  language  and  saw  nothing  of  her  deportment  but  what 
was  decorous  and  submissive.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
rancorous  and  coarse-minded  Countess  gave  the  tone  to  Her  High- 
ness's  confidential  correspondence,  while  the  graceful,  serene,  and 
politic  Earl  was  suffered  to  prescribe  the  course  which  was  to  be  taken 
before  the  public  eye.  During  a  short  time  the  Queen  was  generally 
blamed.  But  the  charm  of  her  temper  and  manners  was  irresistible ; 
and  in  a  few  months  she  regained  the  popularity  which  she  had  lost-f 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Marlborough  that,  just  at 
the  very  time  when  all  London  was  talking  about  his  disgrace,  and 
trying  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  King's  sudden  anger  against  one 
who  had  always  seemed  to  be  a  favourite,  an  accusation  of  treason 
was  brought  by  William  Fuller  against  many  persons  of  high  con- 
sideration, was  strictly  investigated,  and  was  proved  to  be  false  and 
malicious.  The  consequence  was  that  the  public,  which  rarely  dis- 
criminates nicely,  could  not,  at  that  moment,  be  easily  brought  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  any  Jacobite  conspiracy. 

That  Fuller's  plot  is  less  celebrated  than  the  Popish  plot  is  rather 
the  fault  of  the  historians  than  of  Fuller,  who  did  all  that  man  could 
do  to  secure  an  eminent  place  among  villains.  Every  person  well 
read  in  history  must  have  observed  that  depravity  has  its  temporary 
modes,  which  come  in  and  go  out  like  modes  of  dress  and  upholstery. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  our  country,  any  man  ever  before  the 
year  1678  invented  and  related  on  oath  a  circumstantial  history,  alto- 
gether fictitious,  of  a  treasonable  plot,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him- 
self important  by  destroying  men  who  had  given  him  no  provocation. 
But  in  the  year  1678  this  execrable  crime  became  the  fashion,  and 
continued  to  be  so  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed.   Preachers 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Anne  was  a  reader  of  Shakspeare.  She  had,  no 
doubt,  often  seen  the  Enchanted  Island.  That  miserable  ri/aeimento  of  the  Tempett 
was  then  a  favourite  with  the  town,  on  account  of  the  nuushineij  and  the  deeoratUmB. 

f  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584. 
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designated  it  as  our  peculiar  national  sin,  and  prophesied  that  it  would 
draw  on  us  some  awful  national  judgment.  Legislators  proposed  new 
punishments  of  terrible  severity  for  this  new  atrocity.*  It  was  not 
howfever  found  necessity  to  resort  to  those  punishments.  The  fashion 
changed ;  and  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  there  has  perhaps 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  this  particular  kind  of  wickedness. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Gates  was  the  founder  of  a  school. 
His  success  proved  that  no  romance  is  too  wild  to  be  received  with 
faith  by  understandings  which  fear  and  hatred  have  disordered.  His 
slanders  were  monstrous :  but  they  were  well  timed :  he  spoke  to  a 
people  made  credulous  by  their  passions ;  and  thus,  by  impudent  and 
cruel  lying,  he  raised  himself  in  a  week  from  beggary  and  obscurity 
to  luxury,  renown  and  power.  He  had  once  eked  out  the  small  tithes 
of  a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing  the  pigs  and  fowls  of  his  parish- 
ioners.f  He  was  now  lodged  in  a  palace :  he  was  followed  by  admir- 
ing crowds :  he  had  at  his  mercy  the  estates  and  lives  of  Howards 
and  Herberts.  A  crowd  of  imitators  instantly  appeared.  It  seemed 
that  much  more  might  be  got,  and  that  much  less  was  risked,  by 
testifying  to  an  imaginary  conspiracy  than  by  robbing  on  the  high- 
way or  clipping  the  coin.  Accordingly  the  Bedloes,  Dangerfields, 
Dugdales,  Turbervilles,  made  haste  to  transfer  their  industry  to  an 
employment  at  once  more  profitable  and  less  perilous  than  any  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  Till  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  Popish  plots  were  the  chief  manufacture.  Then,  during 
seven  years,  Whig  plots  were  the  only  plots  which  paid.  After  the 
Bevolution  Jacobite  plots  came  in :  but  the  public  had  become  cau- 
tious ;  and  though  the  new  false  witnesses  were  in  no  respect  less 
artful  than  their  predecessors,  they  found  much  less  encouragement. 
The  history  of  the  first  great  check  given  to  the  practices  of  this 
abandoned  race  of  men  well  deserves  to  be  circumstantially  related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  William  Fuller  had  ren- 
dered to  the  government  service  such  as  the  best  governments  some- 
times require,  and  such  as  none  but  the  worst  men  ever  perform.  His 
useful  treachery  had  been  rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  was  meet, 
with  money  and  with  contempt.  Their  liberality  enabled  him  to  live 
during  some  months  like  a  fine  gentleman.  He  called  himself  a  Colo- 
nel, hired  servants,  clothed  them  in  gorgeous  liveries,  bought  fine  horses, 
lodged  in  Pall  Mall,  and  showed  his  brazen  forehead,  overtopped  by 
a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas,  in  the  antechambers  of  the  palace  and  in 
the  stage  box  at  the  theatre.  He  even  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a 
favourite  of  royalty,  ^nd,  as  if  he  thought  that  William  could  not  live 

*  The  histoiy  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  legislate  on  this  subject  may  be  studied  in 
the  CommottB*  Journals  of  1692-4{. 
t  North's  Examen. 
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without  him,  followed  His  Majesty  first  to  Ireland,  and  then  to  the 
Congress  of  Princes  at  the  Hague.  Fuller  afterwards  boasted  that, 
at  the  Hague,  he  appeared,  with  a  retinue  fit  for  an  ambassador,  that 
he  gave  ten  guineas  a  week  for  an  apartment,  and  that  the  worst 
waistcoat  which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver  stuff  at  forty 
shillings  the  yard.  Such  profusion,  of  course,  brought  him  to  poverty. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  took  refuge  from  the  bailiffs  in 
Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying  within  the  verge  of  WhitehalL  His  fortunes 
were  desperate :  he  owed  great  sums :  on  the  government  he  had  no 
claim :  his  past  services  had  been  overpaid :  no  future  service  was  to 
be  expected  from  him :  having  appeared  in  the  witness  box  as  evi- 
dence for  the  Crown,  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  as  a  spy  on 
the  Jacobites ;  and  by  all  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  whatever  party 
they  might  belong,  he  was  abhorred  and  shunned. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  men 
are  open  to  the  worst  temptations,  he  fell  in  with  the  worst  of  tempters, 
in  truth,  with  the  Devil  in  human  shape.  Gates  had  obtained  his 
liberty,  his  pardon,  and  a  pension  which  made  him  a  much  richer 
man  than  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  members  of  that  profession  of 
which  he  was  the  disgrace.  But  he  was  still  unsatisfied.  He  com- 
plained that  he  had  now  less  than  three  hundred  a  year.  In  the 
golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  allowed  three  times  as  muchy 
had  been  sumptuously  lodged  in  the  palace,  had  dined  on  plate  and 
had  been  clothed  in  silk.  He  clamoured  for  an  increase  of  his 
stipend.  Nay,  he  was  even  impudent  enough  to  aspii^  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment,  and  thought  it  hard  that,  while  so  many  mitres  were 
distributed,  he  could  not  get  a  deanery,  a  prebend,  or  even  a  living. 
He  missed  no  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions.  He  haunted  the 
public  offices  and  the  lobbies  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might 
be  seen  and  heard  every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his  uneven  legs 
would  carry  him,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Hall, 
puffing  with  haste  and  self  importance,  chattering  about  what  he  had 
done  for  the  good  cause,  and  reviling,  in  the  style  of  the  boatmen  on 
the  river,  all  the  statesmen  and  divines  whom  he  suspected  of  doing 
him  ill  offices  at  Court,  and  keeping  him  back  from  a  bishopric.  When 
he  found  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  in  the  Established  Church, 
he  turned  to  the  Baptists.  They,  at  first,  received  him  very  coldly; 
but  he  gave  such  touching  accounts  of  the  wonderful  work  of  grace 
which  had  been  wrought  in  his  soul,  and  vowed  so  solemnly,  before 
Jehovah  and  the  holy  angels,  to  be  thenceforth  a  burning  and  shining 
light,  that  it  was  difficult  for  simple  and  well  meaning  people  to  think 
him  altogether  insincere.  He  mourned,  he  said,  like  a  turtle.  On 
one  Lord's  day  he  thought  he  should  have  died  of  grief  at  being  shut 
out  from  fellowship  with  the  saints.     He  was  at  length  admitted  to 
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commonion :  but  before  he  had  been  a  yea^r  among  his  new  friends 
they  discovered  his  true  character,  and  solemnly  cast  him  out  as  a 
hypocrite.  Thenceforth  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  leading 
Baptists,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  same  treachery,  the  same  men- 
dacity, the  same  efirontery,  the  same  black  malice  which  had  many  years 
before  wrought  the  destruction  of  more  celebrated  victims.  Those 
who  had  lately  been  edified  by  his  account  of  his  blessed  experiences 
stood  aghast  to  hear  him  crying  out  that  he  would  be  revenged,  that 
revenge  was  God's  own  sweet  morsel,  that  the  wretches  who  had 
excommunicated  him  should  be  ruined,  that  they  should  be  forced  to 
fly  their  country,  that  they  should  be  stripped  to  the  last  shilling. 
His  designs  were  at  length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  decree  which  would  have  left  a  deep  stain  on 
the  character  of  an  ordinary  man,  but  which  makes  no  perceptible 
addition  to  the  infamy  of  Titus  Gates.*  Through  all  changes,  how- 
ever, he  was  surrounded  by  a  small  knot  of  hotheaded  and  foulmouthed 
agitators,  who,  abhorred  and  despised  by  every  respectable  Whig,  yet 
called  themselves  Whigs,  and  thought  themselves  injured  because 
they  were  not  rewarded  for  scurrility  and  slander  with  the  best  places 
under  the  Crown. 

In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point  of  political 
intrigue  and  faction,  had  taken  a  house  within  the  precinct  of  White- 
hall. To  this  house  Fuller,  who  lived  hard  by,  found  admission.  The 
evil  work  which  had  been  begun  in  him,  when  he  was  still  a  child, 
by  the  memoirs  of  Dangerfield,  was  now  completed  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  Gates.  The  Salamanca  Doctor  was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer 
formidable;  but  he  was  impelled,  partly  by  the  savage  malignity 
which  he  felt  towards  all  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies,  and 
partly  by  mere  monkeylike  restlessness  and  love  of  mischief,  to  do, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others,  what  he  could  no  longer  do  in 
person.  In  Fuller  he  had  found  the  corrupt  heart,  the  ready  tongue 
and  the  imabashed  front  which  are  the  first  qualifications  for  the  ofiice 
of  a  false  accuser.  A  friendship,  if  that  word  may  be  so  used,  sprang 
up  between  the  pair.  Gates  opened  his  house  and  even  his  purse  to 
Fuller.  The  veteran  sinner,  both  directly  and  through  the  agency  of 
his  dependents,  intimated  to  the  novice  that  nothing  made  a  man  so 
important  as  the  discovering  of  a  plot,  and  that  these  were  times 
when  a  young  fellow  who  would  stick  at  nothing  and  fear  nobody 
might  do  wonders.  The  Revolution, — such  was  the  language  con- 
stantly held  by  Titus  and  his  parasites, — ^had  produced  little  good. 
The  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  recompensed  according  to 
their  merits.  Even  the  Doctor,  such  was  the  ingratitude  of  men,  was 
looked  on  coldly  at  the  new  Court.     Tory  rogues  sate  at  the  council 

•  North's  Examen ;  Ward's  London  Spy ;  Crosby's  English  Baptists,  toL  iU.  chap.  2. 
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iy  and  were  admitted  to  the  royal  closet.  It  would  be  a  noble 
to  bring  their  necks  to  the  block.  Above  all,  it  would  be  delight- 
to  see  Nottingham's  long  solemn  face  on  Tower  Hill.     For  the 

.red  with  which  these  bad  men  regarded  Nottingham  had  no  boondfl, 

d  was  probably  excited  less  by  his  political  opinions,  in  which  there 

as  doubtless  much  to  condemn,  than  by  his  moral  character,  in  which 
le  closest  scrutiny  will  detect  little  that  is  not  deserving  of  approba- 
ion.  Oates,  with  the  authority  which  experience  and  success  entitle 
X  preceptor  to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  bearing 
false  witness.  ^^  You  ought,"  he  said,  with  many  oaths  and  curses, 
^^  to  have  made  more,  much  more,  out  of  what  you  heard  and  saw  at 
Saint  Germains.  Never  was  there  a  finer  foundation  for  a  plot.  But 
you  are  a  fool :  you  are  a  coxcomb :  I  could  beat  you ;  I  would  not 
have  done  so.  I  used  to  go  to  Charles  and  tell  him  hb  own.  I  called 
Lauderdale  rogue  to  his  face.  I  made  King,  Ministers,  Lords,  Com- 
mons, afraid  of  me.  But  you  young  men  have  no  spirit."  Fuller 
was  greatly  edified  by  these  exhortations.  It  was,  however,  hinted 
to  him  by  some  of  his  associates  that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the 
trade  of  swearing  away  lives,  he  would  do  well  not  to  show  himself 
so  often  at  cofieehouses  in  the  company  of  Titus.  "  The  Doctor,*' 
said  one  of  the  gang,  ^^  is  an  excellent  person,  and  has  done  great  things 
in  his  time :  but  many  people  are  prejudiced  against  him ;  and,  if  you 
are  really  going  to  discover  a  plot,  the  less  you  are  seen  with  him 
the  better."  Fuller  accordingly  ceased  to  frequent  Gates's  house, 
but  still  continued  to  receive  his  great  master's  instructions  in  private. 

To  do  Fuller  justice,  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  a 
false  witness  till  he  could  no  longer  support  himself  by  begging  or 
swindling.  He  lived  for  a  time  on  the  charity  of  the  Queen.  He 
then  levied  contributions  by  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  noble  family 
of  Sidney.  He  wheedled  Tillotson  out  of  some  money,  and  requited 
the  good  Archbishop's  kindness  by  passing  himself  off  as  His  Grace's 
favourite  nephew.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1691  all  these  shifts  were 
exhausted.  After  lying  in  several  spunging  houses,  Fuller  was  at 
length  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  he  now  thought  it  time 
to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot.'*' 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and  Portland :  but  both  Til- 
lotson and  Portland  soon  perceived  that  he  was  lying.  What  he  said 
was,  however,  reported  to  the  King,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
treated  the  information  and  the  informant  with  cold  contempt.  AH 
that  remained  was  to  try  whether  a  flame  could  be  raised  in  the  Par- 
liament. 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met,  Fuller  petitioned  the  Commons  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  to  make  wonderful  disclosures.   He 

•  The  history  of  this  part  of  FaUer^s  Ufe  I  haye  taken  from  his  own  narraiitv. 
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was  brought  from  his  prison  to  the  bar  of  the  House ;  and  he  there 
repeated  a  long  romance.  James,  he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal 
authority  to  six  commissioners,  of  whom  Halifax  was  first.  More 
than  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  had  signed  an  address  to  the  French 
King,  imploring  him  to  make  a  great  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  Fuller  declared  that  he  had  seen  this  address,  and 
recounted  many  of  the  names  appended  to  it.  Some  members  made 
severe  remarks  on  the  improbability  of  the  story  and  on  the  character 
of  the  witness.  He  was,  they  said,  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  he  told  such  things  as  could  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited if  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven.  Fuller,  audaciously  pledged 
himself  to  bring  proofs  which  would  satisfy  the  most  incredulous.  He 
was,  he  averred,  in  communication  with  some  agents  of  James.  Those 
persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  their  country.  Their  testi- 
mony would  be  decisive ;  for  they  were  in  possession  of  documentary 
evidence  which  would  confound  the  guilty.  They  held  back  only  be- 
cause they  saw  some  of  the  traitors  high  in  office  and  near  the  royal 
person,  and  were  afraid  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  men  so  powerful 
and  so  wicked.  Fuller  ended  by  asking  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  by 
assuring  the  Commons  that  he  would  lay  it  out  to  good  account.'*' 
Had  his  impudent  request  been  granted,  he  would  probably  have  paid 
his  debts,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  absconded :  but  the  House  very 
wisely  insisted  on  seeing  his  witnesses  first.  He  then  began  to  shufile. 
The  gentlemen  were  on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  come  over  with- 
out passports.  Passports  were  delivered  to  him :  but  he  complained 
that  they  were  insufficient.  At  length  the  Commons,  fully  determined 
to  get  at  the  truth,  presented  an  address  requesting  the  King  to  send 
Fuller  a  blank  safe  conduct  in  the  largest  terms.f  The  safe  conduct 
was  sent.  Six  weeks  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  witnesses. 
The  fAends  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accused  repre- 
sented strongly  that  the  House  ought  not  to  separate  for  the  summer 
without  coming  to  some  decision  on  charges  so  grave.  Fuller  was 
ordered  to  attend.  He  pleaded  sickness,  and  asserted,  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  Jacobites  had  poisoned  him.  But  all  his  plans 
were  confounded  by  the  laudable  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which 
the  Commons  acted.  A  Committee  was  sent  to  his  bedside,  with 
orders  to  ascertain  whether  he  really  had  any  witnesses,  and  where 
those  witnesses  resided.  The  members  who  were  deputed  for  this 
purpose  went  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  found  him  sufiering 
under  a  disorder,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  some  emetic  which 
he  had  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them.  In  answer  to 
their  questions  he  said  that  two  of  his  witnesses,  Delaval  and  Hayes, 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Deo.  2  and  9,  1691 ;  Qrey's  Debates, 
t  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  4,  1691-2 ;  Qrey's  Debates. 
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were  in  England,  and  were  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Gatholie 
apothecary  in  Holborn.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
had  reported,  sent  some  members  to  the  house  which  he  had  indicated. 
That  house  and  all  the  neighbouring  houses  were  searched.  Delaval 
and  Hayes  were  not  to  be  found,  nor  had  any  body  in  the  vicinity 
ever  seen  such  men  or  heard  of  them.  The  House,  therefore,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  just  before  Black  Rod  knocked  at  the  door, 
unanimously  resolved  that  William  Fuller  was  a  cheat  and  a  false 
accuser  ;  that  he  had  insulted  the  Government  and  the  Parliament ; 
that  he  had  calumniated  honourable  men,  and  that  an  address  should 
be  carried  up  to  the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  prosecuted 
for  his  villany.*  He  was  consequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  fine,  imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  The  exposure,  more  terrible 
than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  he  underwent 
with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  his  two  favourite  models,  Dangerfield  and 
Oates.  He  had  the  impudence  to  persist,  year  after  year,  in  affirming 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  the  late  King,  who 
had  spent  six  thousand  pounds  in  order  to  ruin  him.  Delaval  and 
Hayes — so  this  fable  ran — had  been  instructed  by  James  in  person. 
They  had,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  induced  Fuller  to  pledge  his 
word  for  their  appearance,  and  had  then  absented  themselves,  and 
left  him  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons.t  The 
story  had  the  reception  which  it  deserved,  and  Fuller  sank  into  an 
obscurity  from  which  he  twice  or  thrice,  at  long  intervals,  again 
emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February  1692,  about  an  hour  after  the 
Commons  had  voted  Fuller  an  impostor,  they  were  summoned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Lords.  The  King  thanked  the  Houses  for  their 
loyalty  and  liberality,  informed  them  that  he  must  soon  set  out  for 
the  Continent,  and  commanded  them  to  adjourn  themselves.  He 
gave  his  assent  on  that  day  to  many  bills,  public  and  private :  but 
when  the  title  of  one  bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House  without 
a  single  division  and  the  Upper  House  without  a  single  protest,  had 
been  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments 
declared,  according  to  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King  and  the  Queen 
would  consider  of  the  matter.  Those  words  had  very  rarely  been 
pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William.  They  have  been  pro- 
nounced only  once  since  his  death.  But  by  him  the  power  of  putting 
a  Veto  on  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
was  used  on  several  important  occasions.  His  detractors  truly 
asserted  that  he  rejected  a  greater  number  of  important  bills  than  all 

•  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  22,  28,  and  24,  1691-2. 

f  Fuller's  Original  Letters  of  the  late  King  James  and  others  to  his  greatest  Friends 
in  England. 
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the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  put  together,  and  most  absurdly 
inferred  that  the  sense  of  the  Estates  of  the  fiealm  was  much  less 
respected  by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his  grandfather.  A  judi- 
cious student  of  history  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  why 
William  repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogative  to  which  his  predecessors 
very  seldom  had  recourse,  and  which  his  successors  have  suffered  to 
fall  into  utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because  they  broke  laws  easily. 
Charles  the  First  gave  his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  imme- 
diately violated  every  clause  of  that  great  statute.  Charles  the 
Second  gave  his  assent  to  an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parliament 
should  bo  held  at  least  once  in  three  years :  but  when  he  died  the 
country  had  been  near  four  years  without  a  Parliament.  The  laws 
which  abolished  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  laws  which  insti- 
tuted the  Sacramental  Test,  were  passed  without  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty :  but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the  Second  from  reestablishing 
the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  from  filling  the  Privy  Council, 
the  public  offices,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  municipal  corporations 
with  persons  who  had  never  taken  the  Test.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  a  King  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  withhold 
his  assent  from  a  statute  with  which  he  could  dispense  whenever  he 
thought  fit. 

The  situation  of  William  was  very  different.  He  could  not,  like 
those  who  had  ruled  before  him,  pass  an  Act  in  the  spring  and  violate 
it  in  the  summer.  He  had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  solemnly 
renounced  the  dispensing  power ;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence 
as  well  as  by  conscience  and  honour,  from  breaking  the  compact  under 
which  he  held  his  crown.  A  law  might  be  personally  offensive  to  him ; 
it  might  appear  to  him  to  be  pernicious  to  his  people :  but,  as  soon  as 
he  had  passed  it,  it  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing.  He  had  there- 
fore a  motive,  which  preceding  Kings  had  not,  for  pausing  before  he 
passed  such  a  law.  They  gave  their  word  readily,  because  they  had 
no  scruple  about  breaking  it.  He  gave  his  word  slowly,  because  he 
never  failed  to  keep  it. 

But  his  situation,  though  it  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  not  precisely  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  is 
guided,  as  to  the  use  of  every  royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a 
responsible  ministry ;  and  this  ministry  must  be  taken  from  the  party 
which  predominates  in  the  two  Houses,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower 
House.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in  which  a 
Sovereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  has  been 
approved  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Such  a  refusal  would 
necessarily  imply  one  of  two  things,  that  the  Sovereign  acted  in 
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opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  ministry,  or  that  the  ministry  was  at 
issue,  on  a  question  of  vital  importance,  with  a  majority  both  of  the 
Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  On  either  supposition  the  country  would 
bo  in  a  most  critical  state,  in  a  state  which,^  if  long  continued,  must 
end  in  a  revolution.  But  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William 
there  was  no  ministry.  The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  had 
not  been  appointed  exclusively  from  either  party.  Some  were  zealous 
Whigs,  others  zealous  Tories.  The  most  enlightened  statesmen  did 
not  hold  it  to  be  unconstitutional  that  the  King  should  exercise  his 
highest  prerogatives  on  the  most  important  occasions  without-  any 
other  guidance  than  that  of  his  own  judgment.  His  refusal,  there* 
fore,  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  indicated,  not, 
as  a  similar  refusal  would  now  indicate,  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
government  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder,  but  merely  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  two  other  branches 
of  the  legislature  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  particular  law.  Such  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  actu- 
ally did  exist,  at  a  time  when  he  was,  not  merely  on  friendly,  but  on 
most  affectionate  terms  with  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his  Veto  for  the  first  time 
have  never  yet  been  correctly  stated.  A  well  meant  but  unskilful 
attempt  had  been  made  to  complete  a  reform  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
had  left  imperfect.  That  great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  removing  the  judges,  but  had  not  made  them 
entirely  independent.  They  were  remunerated  partly  by  fees  and 
partly  by  salaries.  Over  the  fees  the  King  had  no  control :  but  the 
salaries  he  had  full  power  to  reduce  or  to  withhold.  That  William 
had  ever  abused  this  power  was  not  pretended :  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly a  power  which  no  prince  ought  to  possess ;  and  this  was  the 
sense  of  both  Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  by  which  a 
salary  of  a  thousand  a  year  was  strictly  secured  to  each  of  the  twelve 
judges.  Thus  far  all  was  well.  But  unfortunately  the  salaries  were 
made  a  charge  on  the  hereditary  revenue.  No  such  proposition  would 
now  be  entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons,  without  the  royal 
consent  previously  signified  by  a  Privy  Councillor.  But  this  whole- 
some rule  had  not  then  been  established ;  and  William  could  defend 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  only  by  putting  his  negative  on 
the  bill.  At  the  time  there  was,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  no 
outcry.  Even  the  Jacobite  libellers  were  almost  silent.  It  was  not 
till  the  provisions  of  the  bill  had  been  forgotten,  and  till  nothing  but 
its  title  was  remembered,  that  William  was  accused  of  having  been 
influenced  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  judges  in  a  state  of  dependence.* 

*  Burnet  (ii.  8G).  Burnet  had  eridently  forgotten  what  the  bill  contaiued.  Ralph 
knew  nothing  about  it  but  what  he  had  learned  fh)m  Burnet    I  have  soarcalj  tmm, 
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The  Houses  broke  up ;  and  the  King  prepared  to  set  out  for  the 
Continent.  Before  his  departure  he  made  some  changes  in  his  house- 
hold and  in  several  departments  of  the  government ;  changes,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  indicate  a  very  decided  preference  for  either  of 
the  great  political  parties.  Rochester  was  sworn  of  the  Council.  It 
is  probable  that  he  had  earned  this  mark  of  royal  favour  by  taking 
the  Queen's  side  in  the  unhappy  dispute  between  her  and  her  sister. 
Pembroke  took  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  by  Charles  Lord  Comwallis,  a  moderate  Tory : 
Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at  the  same  board,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
Treasury  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour.  Many  Tory  country  gentlemen, 
who  had  looked  on  Seymour  as  their  leader  in  the  war  against  place- 
men and  Dutchmen,  were  moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that  he 
had  become  a  courtier.  They  remembered  that  he  had  voted  for  a 
Regency,  that  he  had  taken  the  oaths  with  no  good  grace,  that  he  had 
spoken  with  little  respect  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  was  now  ready 
to  serve  for  the  sake  of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parliamentary  interest.  It  was  strange 
that  the  haughtiest  of  human  beings  should  be  the  meanest,  that  one 
who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing  on  earth  but  himself  should  abase 
himself  for  the  sake  of  quarter  day.  About  such  reflections  he  trou- 
bled himself  very  little.  He  found,  however,  that  there  was  one  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  connected  with  his  new  office.  At  the  Board 
of  Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
First  Lord,  Godolphin,  was  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  his  right  to 
precedence,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  heralds,  could  not  be  ques- 

aay  aUosion  to  the  sabject  in  any  of  the  numerous  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  day. 
But  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
William's  reign,  and  which  is  entitled  The  Art  of  Qoreming  by  Parties.  The  writer 
Bays,  '*  We  still  want  an  Act  to  ascertain  some  fund  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges ;  and 
there  was  a  bill,  since  the  Reyolution,  past  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  this  purpose : 
but  whether  it  was  for  being  any  way  defectiTO  or  otherwise  that  His  Majesty  refused 
to  assent  to  it,  I  cannot  remember.  But  I  know  the  reason  satisfied  me  at  that  time. 
And  I  make  no  doubt  but  he'U  consent  to  any  good  bill  of  this  nature  wheneyer  'tis 
offered.*'  These  words  oonyinced  me  that  the  bill  was  open  to  some  grave  objection 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  title,  and  which  no  historian  had  noticed.  I  found  among 
the  archiTcs  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  original  parchment,  endorsed  with  the  words 
**Le  Roy  et  La  Royne  s'aTiseront."  And  it  was  clear  at  the  first  glance  what  the 
objection  was. 

There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  which  relates  to  this 
matter.  «•  The  King,"  he  wrote,  "  passed  ten  public  bills  and  thirty-four  priyate  ones, 
and  rejected  that  of  the " 

As  to  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  oases,  see  Hatseirs 
Taluable  work,  ii.  856.  I  quote  the  edition  of  1818.  HatseU  says  that  many  billB 
which  affect  the  interest  of  the  Crown  may  be  brought  in  without  any  signification  of 
the  royal  consent,  and  that  it  is  enough  if  the  consent  be  signified  on  the  second  read- 
ing, or  eTen  later ;  but  that,  in  a  proceeding  which  affects  the  hereditary  reyenue,  the 
eonsent  must  be  signified  in  the  earliest  stage. 
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tioned.  But  every  body  knew  who  was  the  first  of  English  commonera* 
What  was  fiichard  Hampden  that  he  should  take  place  of  a  Seymour, 
of  the  head  of  the  Seymours  ?  With  much  di£Biculty,  the  dispute  wai 
compromised.  Many  concessions  were  made  to  Sir  Edward's  puno- 
tilious  pride.  He  was  sworn  of  the  Council.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  King  took  him  by  the  hand  and  presented  him 
to  the  Queen.  "  I  bring  you,"  said  William,  "  a  gentleman  who  will 
in  my  absence  be  a  valuable  friend."  In  this  way  Sir  Edward  was 
so  much  soothed  and  flattered  that  he  ceased  to  insist  on  his  right 
to  thrust  himself  between  the  First  Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

In  the  same  Commission  of  Treasury  in  which  the  name  of  Sey- 
mour appeared,  appeared  also  the  name  of  a  much  younger  politician, 
who  had  during  the  late  session  raised  himself  to  high  distinction  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Charles  Montague.  This  appointment  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  in  whose  esteem  Montague  now  stood 
higher  than  their  veteran  chiefs  Sacheverell  and  Littieton,  and  was 
indeed  second  to  Somers  alone. 

Sidney  delivered  up  the  seals  which  he  had  held  during  more  than 
a  year,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Some  months 
elapsed  before  the  place  which  he  had  quitted  was  filled  up;  and 
during  this  interval  the  whole  business  which  had  ordinarily  beea 
divided  between  two  Secretaries  of  State  was  transacted  by  Notting- 
ham.* 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  events  had  taken  place 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  island  which  were  not,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
many  months,  known  in  the  best  informed  circles  of  London,  but 
which  gradually  obtained  a  fearful  notoriety,  and  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  are  never  mentioned 
without  horror. 

Soon  after  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  separated  in  the  autumn  of 
1690,  a  change  was  made  in  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 
William  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  repre- 
sented in  the  Parliament  House.  He  thought  that  the  rabbled  curates 
had  been  hardly  treated.  He  had  very  reluctantiy  suffered  the  law 
which  abolished  patronage  to  be  touched  with  his  sceptre.  But  what 
especially  displeased  him  was  that  the  Acts  which  established  a  new 
ecclesiastical  polity  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an  Act  granting 
liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical polity.  He  had  directed  his  Commissioner  Melville  to  obtain 
for  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  an  indulgence  similar  to  that  which 

*  The  history  of  those  ministerial  arrangements  I  hare  taken  chiefly  from  the  Loadoa 
Gazette  of  March  3  and  March  7, 1691-2,  and  from  Narcissus  Luttreira  Diaij  for  that 
month.    Two  or  three  slight  touches  are  from  contemporary  pamphlet!. 
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Dissenters  enjoyed  in  England.*  But  the  Presbyterian  preachers 
were  loud  and  vehement  against  lenity  to  Amalekites.  Melville,  with 
useful  talents,  and  perhaps  with  fair  intentions,  had  neither  large 
views  nor  an  intrepid  spirit.  Ho  shrank  from  uttering  a  word  so 
hateful  to  the  theological  demagogues  of  his  country  as  Toleration. 
By  obsequiously  humouring  their  prejudices  he  quelled  the  clamour 
which  was  rising  at  Edinburgh ;  but  the  effect  of  his  timid  caution 
was  that  a  far  more  formidable  clamour  soon  rose  in  the  south  of  the 
island  against  the  bigotry  of  the  schismatics  who  domineered  in  the 
north,  and  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  government  which  had  not 
dared  to  withstand  that  bigotry.  On  this  subject  the  High  Churchman 
and  the  Low  Churchman  were  of  one  mind,  or  rather  the  Low  Church- 
man was  the  more  angry  of  the  two.  A  man  lil^e  South,  who  had 
during  many  years  been  predicting  that,  if  ever  the  Puritans  ceased 
to  be  oppressed,  they  would  become  oppressors,  was  at  heart  not  ill 
pleased  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled.  But  in  a  man  like  Burnet,  the 
great  object  of  whose  life  had  been  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which 
Uie  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church  felt  towards  the  Presbyterians, 
the  intolerant  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  could  awaken  no  feeling 
but  indignation,  shame  and  grief.  There  was,  therefore,  at  the  Eng- 
lish Court  nobody  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Melville.  It  was  impbs- 
sible  that  in  such  circumstances  he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  administration.  He  was,  however,  gently  let  down  from  his 
high  position.  He  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  be  Secretary 
of  State :  but  another  Secretary  was  appointed,  who  was  to  reside  near 
the  King,  and  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  for  Scotland  was  the  able,  eloquent  and  accomplished  Sir 
John  Dalrymple.  His  father,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Stair ;  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  consequently,  according  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the  Master  of  Stair.  In  a 
few  months  Melville  resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  accepted  an 
office  of  some  dignity  and  emolument,  but  of  no  political  import- 
ance.f 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the  year  which  followed 
the  parliamentary  session  of  1690,  as  quiet  as  they  had  ever  been 
within  the  memory  of  man :  but  the  state  of  the  Highlands  caused 

«  WiUiam  to  MeMlle,  May  22,  1690. 

f  See  the  preface  to  the  Leren  and  Melville  Papers.  I  have  given  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  true  explanation  of  Burnet's  hostility  to  Melville.  Melville's  descendant,  who 
has  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  history  by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  performed  his  editorial  duties,  thinks  that  Burnet's  judgment  was  blinded  by  zeal 
for  Prelacy  and  hatred  of  Presbyterianism.  This  accusation  will  surprise  and  amuse 
English  High  Churchmen. 
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much  anxiety  to  the  government.  The  civil  war  in  that  wild  region, 
after  it  had  ceased  to  flame,  had  continued  during  some  time  to 
smoulder.  At  length,  early  in  the  year  1691,  the  rebel  chieft 
informed  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  that,  pressed  as  they  were 
on  every  side,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  without  succour  from 
France.  James  had  sent  them  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  brandy  and 
tobacco,  and  had  frankly  told  them  that  he  could  do  nothing  more* 
Money  was  so  scarce  among  them  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling 
would  have  been  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their  funds :  but  even 
such  a  sum  he  was  unable  to  spare.  He  could  scarcely,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against  a  government 
which  had  a  regular  army  and  a  large  revenue.  He  therefore 
informed  them  that  he  should  not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they  made 
their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty,  provided  always  that  they  were 
prepared  to  rise  in  insurrection  as  soon  as  he  should  call  on  them  to 
do  so.* 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Kensington,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan  which  Tarbct  had 
recommended  two  years  before,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  tried  when 
he  recommended  it,  would  probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed 
and  confusion.  It  was  resolved  that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  should  be  laid  out  in  quieting  the  Highlands.  This  waa  a 
mass  of  treasure  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  or  Lochaber 
seemed  almost  fabulous,  and  which  indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  income  of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lord  Bedford  or  Lord  Devcm- 
shire.  The  sum  was  ample :  but  the  King  was  not  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  an  agent.t 

John  Earl  of  Brcadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
great  House  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  among  the  petty  princes  of 
the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen  hundred  claymores  into 
the  field;  and,  ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  had  actually 
marched  into  the  Lowlands  with  this  great  force  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  prclatical  tyranny.|  In  those  days  he  had  affected 
zeal  for  monarchy  and  episcopacy :  but  in  truth  he  cared  for  no 
government  and  no  religion.  He  seems  to  have  united  two  different 
sets  of  vices,  the  growth  of  two  different  regions,  and  of  two  different 
stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  In  his  castle  among  the  hills  he 
had  learned  the  barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In 
the  Council  Chamber  at  Edinburgh  he  had  contracted  the  deep  taint 
of  treachery  and  corruption.    After  the  Revolution  he  had,  like  too 

»  Life  of  James,  ii.  468,  469. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  88 ;  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Dee*  2, 1691. 

X  Burnet,  i.  418. 
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many  of  his  fellow  nobles,  joined  and  betrayed  every  party  in  turn, 
had  sworn  fealty  to  William  and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against 
them.  To  trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  during  the 
year  1689  and  the  earlier  part  of  1690,  would  be  wearisome.*  That 
course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous  when  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites.  It  now  seemed  probable  that 
the  Earl  would  be  a  loyal  subject  of  their  Majesties,  till  some  great 
disaster  should  befall  them.  Nobody  who  knew  him  could  trust  him: 
but  few  Scottish  statesmen  could  then  be  trusted ;  and  yet  Scottish 
statesmen  must  be  employed.  His  position  and  connections  marked 
him  out  as  a  man  who  might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards  the  work 
of  quieting  the  Highlands ;  and  his  interest  seemed  to  be  a  guarantee 
for  his  zeal.  He  had,  as  he  declared  with  every  appearance  of  truth, 
strong  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tranquillity  restored.  His 
domains  were  so  situated  that,  while  the  civil  war  lasted,  his  vassals 
could  not  tend  their  herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace.  His  lands 
were  daily  ravaged :  his  cattle  were  daily  driven  away :  one  of  his 
houses  had  been  burned  down.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.f 

He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Jacobite  chiefs, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  money  which  was  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  He  invited  them  to  a  conference  at  his  residence  in  Glenorchy. 
They  came :  but  the  treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every  head  of  a 
tribe  asked  for  a  larger  share  of  the  English  gold  than  was  to  be 
obtained.  Breadalbane  was  suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  the 
clans  and  the  King.  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the  govern- 
ment was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  more  embarrassing. 
The  Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  really  at  war,  not  with  William, 
but  with  Mac  Galium  More ;  and  no  arrangement  to  which  Mac  Gal- 
ium More  was  not  a  party  could  really  produce  tranquillity.  A  grave 
question  therefore  arose,  whether  the  money  entrusted  to  Breadal- 
bane should  be  paid  directly  to  the  discontented  chiefs,  or  should  be 
employed  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  Argyle  had  upon  them.  The 
shrewdness  of  Lochiel  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Glengarry 
contributed  to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no  Geltic  potentate  was 
so  impracticable  as  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  known  among  the  moun- 
tains by  the  hereditary  appellation  of  Mac  lan.^ 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  far  from  the 

*  Crawford  to  Melville,  July  28,  1689 ;  The  Master  of  Stair  to  Melville,  Aug.  16, 
1689 ;  Cardross  to  Melville,  Sept  9,  1689 ;  Bolcorras^s  Memoirs ;  Annandale's  Con- 
fession, Aug.  14,  1690. 

t  Breadalbane  to  MelviUe,  Sept  17,  1690. 

%  The  Master  of  Stair  to  Hamiltoh,  Aug.  17  (27),  1691 ;  Hm  to  Melvme,  June  26, 
1691 ;  The  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Aug.  24,  1691. 
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southern  shore  of  Lochleyen,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply  indents 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  separates  Argyleshire  from  Inyer- 
nesshire.  Near  his  house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  inhabited 
by  his  tribe.  The  whole  population  which  he  governed  was  not  gap- 
posed  to  exceed  two  hundred  souls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
little  cluster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some  pasture  land; 
but  a  little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitfiil- 
ness  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Gaelic  tongue  Glencoe  signifies  the 
Glen  of  Weeping ;  and  in  truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and 
melancholy  of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  finest  summer ;  and  even  on  those  rare  days  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  and  when  there  is  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made 
by  the  landscape  is  sad  and  awful.  The  path  lies  along  a  stream 
which  issues  from  the  most  sullen  and  gloomy  of  mountain  pools. 
Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  frown  on  both  sides.  Even  in  July 
the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  in  the  rifts  near  the  sum- 
mits. All  down  the  sides  of  the  crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  head- 
long paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile  the  traveller  looks  in 
vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human  form  ifrapped  in  a 
plaid,  and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog  or  the  bleat 
of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the  only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the 
faint  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  stormbeaten  pinnacle  of  rock. 
The  progress  of  civilization,  which  has  turned  so  many  wastes  into 
fields  yellow  with  harvests  or  gay  with  apple  blossoms,  has  only  made 
Glencoe  more  desolate.  All  the  science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful 
age  can  extract  nothing  valuable  from  that  wilderness :  but,  in  an 
age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itself  was  valued  on  ac- 
count of  the  shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plunderer  and  his  plun- 
der. Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  clan  to  which  this 
rugged  desert  belonged  should  have  been  noted  for  predatory  habits. 
For,  among  the  Highlanders  generally,  to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as 
honourable  an  employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of  all  the 
Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  the  least  productive 
soil,  and  the  most  convenient  and  secure  den  of  robbers.  Successive 
governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race :  but  no  large  force 
had  ever  been  employed  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  small  force  was 
easily  resisted  or  eluded  by  men  familiar  with  every  recess  and  every 
outlet  of  the  natural  fortress  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and  bred. 
The  people  of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been  less  troublesome 
neighbours  if  they  had  lived  among  their  own  kindred.  But  they 
were  an  outpost  of  the  Clan  Donald,  separated  from  every  other 
branch  of  their  own  family,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  domains 
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of  the  hostile  race  of  Diarmid.*  They  were  impelled  by  hereditary 
enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  of 
Campbell.  Breadalbane's  property  had  8u£fered  greatly  from  their 
depredations ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  forgive  such  injuries. 
When,  therefore,  the  Chief  of  Glencoe  made  his  appearance  at  the 
congress  in  Glenorchy,  he  was  ungraciously  received.  The  Earl,  who 
ordinarily  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Castilian  gran- 
dee, forgot,  in  his  resentment,  his  wonted  gravity,  forgot  his  public 
character,  forgot  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and,  with  angry  reproaches 
and  menaces,  demanded  reparation  for  the  herds  which  had  been 
driven  from  his  lands  by  Mac  lan's  followers.  Mac  Ian  was  seri- 
ously apprehensive  of  some  personal  outrage,  and  was  glad  to  get 
safe  back  to  his  own  glen.f  His  pride  had  been  wounded ;  and  the 
promptings  of  interest  concurred  with  those  of  pride.  As  the  head 
of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he  had  strong  reasons  for  wishing 
that  the  country  might  continue  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  had 
little  chance  of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  malecontents.  For  his  share  of  that  money 
would  scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for  compensation ;  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Breadal- 
bane  would  take  care  to  pay  himself.  Mac  Ian  therefore  did  his  best 
to  dissuade  his  allies  from  accepting  terms  from  which  he  could  him- 
self expect  no  benefit ;  and  his  influence  was  not  small.  His  own 
vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number ;  but  he  came  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  Highlands :  he  had  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his  more 
powerful  kinsmen ;  nor  did  they  like  him  the  less  because  he  was  a 
robber ;  for  he  never  robbed  them ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  rob- 
bery, was  a  wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  Celtic  chief.  Mac  Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  confederates.  His  age  was  venerable :  his  aspect  was  majes- 
tic; and  he  possessed  in  large  measure  those  intellectual  qualities 
which,  in  rude  societies,  give  men  an  ascendency  over  their  fellows. 
Breadalbane  found  himself,  at  every  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted 
by  the  arts  of  his  old  enemy,  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Glencoe  more 
and  more  every  day.J 

*  **The  real  truth  is,  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Macdonalds  (who  were  a  brave 
courageous  people  always),  seated  among  the  Campbells,  who  (I  mean  the  Glencoe  men) 
are  aU  Papists,  if  they  hare  any  religion,  were  always  counted  a  people  much  given  to 
rapine  and  plunder,  or  somers  as  we  call  it,  and  much  of  a  piece  with  your  highway- 
men in  England.  Several  governments  desired  to  bring  them  to  justice :  but  their 
country  was  Inaccessible  to  small  parties."  See  An  impartial  Account  of  some  of  the 
Transactions  in  Scotland  concerning  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount  and  Master  of 
Stair,  Glenco  Men,  &c.,  London,  1695. 

f  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  signed  at  Holyrood,  June  20,  1695. 

X  Gallienus  Redivivus;  Burnet,  ii.  88;  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1695. 
Vol.  IV.— 10 
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were  in  England,  and  were  lodged  at  the  honse  of  a  Roman  Oatholio 
apothecary  in  Holborn.  The  Commons,  as  soon  aa  the  Committee 
had  reported,  sent  some  members  to  the  honse  which  he  had  indicated. 
That  house  and  all  the  neighbouring  houses  were  searched.  Delayal 
and  Hayes  were  not  to  be  found,  nor  had  any  body  in  the  yicinitj 
ever  seen  such  men  or  heard  of  them.  The  House,  therefore,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  just  before  Black  Rod  knocked  at  the  door, 
unanimously  resolved  that  William  Fuller  was  a  cheat  and  a  false 
accuser ;  that  he  had  insulted  the  Government  and  the  Parliament ; 
that  he  had  calumniated  honourable  men,  and  that  an  address  should 
be  carried  up  to  the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  prosecuted 
for  his  villany.*  He  was  consequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  fine,  imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  The  exposure,  more  terrible 
than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  he  underwent 
with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  his  two  favourite  models,  Dangerfield  and 
Oates.  He  had  the  impudence  to  persist,  year  after  year,  in  affirming 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  the  late  King,  who 
had  spent  six  thousand  pounds  in  order  to  ruin  him.  Delaval  and 
Hayes — so  this  fable  ran — had  been  instructed  by  James  in  person. 
They  had,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  induced  Fuller  to  pledge  his 
word  for  their  appearance,  and  had  then  absented  themselves,  and 
left  him  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons.t  The 
story  had  the  reception  which  it  deserved,  and  Fuller  sank  into  an 
obscurity  from  which  he  twice  or  thrice,  at  long  intervals,  again 
emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February  1692,  about  an  hour  after  the 
Commons  had  voted  Fuller  an  impostor,  they  were  summoned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Lords.  The  King  thanked  the  Houses  for  their 
loyalty  and  liberality,  informed  them  that  he  must  soon  set  out  for 
the  Continent,  and  commanded  them  to  adjourn  themselves.  He 
gave  his  assent  on  that  day  to  many  bills,  public  and  private :  bnt 
when  the  title  of  one  bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House  without 
a  single  division  and  the  Upper  House  without  a  single  protest,  had 
been  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments 
declared,  according  to  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King  and  the  Queen 
would  consider  of  the  matter.  Those  words  had  very  rarely  been 
pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William.  They  have  been  pro- 
nounced only  once  since  his  death.  But  by  him  the  power  of  putting 
a  Veto  on  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
was  used  on  several  important  occasions.  His  detractors  tmly 
asserted  that  he  rejected  a  greater  number  of  important  bills  than  all 

♦  Commona'  Journals,  Feb.  22,  28,  and  24,  1691-2. 

f  Fuller's  Original  Letters  of  the  late  King  James  and  others  to  his  greatest  Friends 
in  England. 
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the  Slings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  put  together,  and  most  absurdly 
inferred  that  the  sense  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  much  less 
respected  by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his  grandfather.  A  judi- 
cious student  of  history  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  why 
William  repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogative  to  which  his  predecessors 
very  seldom  had  recourse,  and  which  his  successors  have  sufiFered  to 
fall  into  utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because  they  broke  laws  easily. 
Charles  the  First  gave  his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  imme- 
diately violated  every  clause  of  that  great  statute.  Charles  the 
Second  gave  his  assent  to  an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parliament 
should  be  held  at  least  once  in  three  years :  but  when  he  died  the 
country  had  been  near  four  years  without  a  Parliament.  The  laws 
which  abolished  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  laws  which  insti- 
tuted the  Sacramental  Test,  were  passed  without  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty :  but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the  Second  from  reestablishing 
the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  from  filling  the  Privy  Council, 
the  public  offices,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  municipal  corporations 
with  persons  who  had  never  taken  the  Test.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  a  King  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  withhold 
his  assent  from  a  statute  with  which  he  could  dispense  whenever  he 
thought  fit. 

The  situation  of  William  was  very  different.  He  could  not,  like 
those  who  had  ruled  before  him,  pass  an  Act  in  the  spring  and  violate 
it  in  the  summer.  He  had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  solemnly 
renounced  the  dispensing  power ;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence 
as  well  as  by  conscience  and  honour,  from  breaking  the  compact  under 
which  he  held  his  crown.  A  law  might  be  personally  offensive  to  him ; 
it  might  appear  to  him  to  be  pernicious  to  his  people :  but,  as  soon  as 
he  had  passed  it,  it  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing.  He  had  there- 
fore a  motive,  which  preceding  Kings  had  not,  for  pausing  before  he 
passed  such  a  law.  They  gave  their  word  readily,  because  they  had 
no  scruple  about  breaking  it.  He  gave  his  word  slowly,  because  he 
never  failed  to  keep  it. 

But  his  situation,  though  it  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  not  precisely  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  is 
guided,  as  to  the  use  of  every  royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a 
responsible  ministry ;  and  this  ministry  must  be  taken  from  the  party 
which  predominates  in  the  two  Houses,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower 
House.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in  which  a 
Sovereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  has  been 
approved  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Such  a  refusal  would 
necessarily  imply  one  of  two  things,  that  the  Sovereign  acted  in 
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dition  to  the  advice  of  the  ministry,  or  that  the  minifltry  was  at 
.',  on  a  question  of  vital  importance,  with  a  majority  both  of  the 
imons  and  of  the  Lords.     On  either  supposition  the  country  would 
in  a  most  critical  state,  in  a  state  which,  if  long  continued,  must 
1  in  a  revolution.     But  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William 
ere  was  no  ministry.     The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  had 
>t  been  appointed  exclusively  from  cither  party.     Some  were  zealous 
(Thigs,  others  zealous  Tories.     The  most  enlightened  statesmen  did 
lot  hold  it  to  be  unconstitutional  that  the  King  should  exercise  his 
highest  prerogatives  on  the  most  important  occasions  without-  any 
other  guidance  than  that  of  his  own  judgment.     His  refusal,  there- 
fore, to  assent  to  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  indicated,  not, 
as  a  similar  refusal  would  now  indicate,  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
government  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder,  but  merely  that  Uiere 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  two  other  branches 
of  the  legislature  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  particular  law.     Such  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  acta- 
ally  did  exist,  at  a  time  when  he  was,  not  merely  on  friendly,  but  on 
most  affectionate  terms  with  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his  Veto  for  the  first  time 
have  never  yet  been  correctly  stated.  A  well  meant  but  unskilful 
attempt  had  been  made  to  complete  a  reform  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
had  left  imperfect.  That  great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  removing  the  judges,  but  had  not  made  them 
entirely  independent.  They  were  remunerated  partly  by  fees  and 
partly  by  salaries.  Over  the  fees  the  King  had  no  control :  but  the 
salaries  he  had  full  power  to  reduce  or  to  withhold.  That  William 
had  ever  abused  this  power  was  not  pretended :  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly a  power  which  no  prince  ought  to  possess ;  and  this  was  the 
sense  of  both  Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  by  which  a 
salary  of  a  thousand  a  year  was  strictly  secured  to  each  of  the  twelve 
judges.  Thus  far  all  was  well.  But  unfortunately  the  salaries  were 
made  a  charge  on  the  hereditary  revenue.  No  such  proposition  would 
now  be  entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons,  without  the  royal 
consent  previously  signified  by  a  Privy  Councillor.  But  this  whole- 
some rule  had  not  then  been  established ;  and  William  could  defend 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  only  by  putting  his  negative  on 
the  bill.  At  the  time  there  was,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  no 
outcry.  Even  the  Jacobite  libellers  were  almost  silent.  It  was  not 
till  the  provisions  of  the  bill  had  been  forgotten,  and  till  nothing  bat 
its  title  was  remembered,  that  William  was  accused  of  having  been 
influenced  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  judges  in  a  state  of  dependence.* 

*  Burnet  (ii.  8C).  Burnet  had  eTidcntly  forgotten  what  the  bill  eootaiDed.  Ralph 
knew  nothing  about  it  but  what  he  had  learned  fh)m  Burnet    I  hare  scarce^  tMa 
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The  Houses  broke  up ;  and  the  King  prepared  to  set  out  for  the 
Continent.  Before  his  departure  he  made  some  changes  in  his  house- 
hold and  in  several  departments  of  the  government ;  changes,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  indicate  a  very  decided  preference  for  either  of 
the  great  political  parties.  Rochester  was  sworn  of  the  Council.  It 
is  probable  that  he  had  earned  this  mark  of  royal  favour  by  taking 
the  Queen's  side  in  the  unhappy  dispute  between  her  and  her  sister. 
Pembroke  took  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  by  Charles  Lord  Comwallis,  a  moderate  Tory : 
Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at  the  same  board,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
Treasury  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour.  Many  Tory  country  gentlemen, 
who  had  looked  on  Seymour  as  their  leader  in  the  war  against  place- 
men and  Dutchmen,  were  moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that  he 
had  become  a  courtier.  They  remembered  that  he  had  voted  for  a 
Begency,  that  he  had  taken  the  oaths  with  no  good  grace,  that  he  had 
spoken  with  little  respect  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  was  now  ready 
to  serve  for  the  sake  of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parliamentary  interest.  It  was  strange 
that  the  haughtiest  of  human  beings  should  be  the  meanest,  that  one 
who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing  on  earth  but  himself  should  abase 
himself  for  the  sake  of  quarter  day.  About  such  reflections  he  trou- 
bled himself  very  little.  He  found,  however,  that  there  was  one  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  connected  with  his  new  office.  At  the  Board 
of  Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
First  Lord,  Godolphin,  was  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  his  right  to 
precedence,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  heralds,  could  not  be  ques- 

any  aUusion  to  the  subject  in  any  of  the  nameroos  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  day. 
Bat  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
William's  reign,  and  which  is  entitled  The  Art  of  Qoreming  by  Parties.  The  writer 
says,  **  We  still  want  an  Act  to  ascertain  some  fund  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges ;  and 
there  was  a  bill,  since  the  Reyolution,  past  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  this  purpose : 
bat  whether  it  was  for  being  any  way  defectiTe  or  otherwise  that  His  Majesty  refused 
to  assent  to  it,  I  cannot  remember.  But  I  know  the  reason  satisfied  me  at  that  time. 
And  I  make  no  doubt  but  he'U  consent  to  any  good  bill  of  this  nature  whencTer  'tis 
offered.*'  These  words  oouTinced  me  that  the  biU  was  open  to  some  grave  objection 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  title,  and  which  no  historian  had  noticed.  I  found  among 
the  archives  of  Uie  House  of  Lords  the  original  parchment,  endorsed  with  the  words 
«<Le  Roy  et  La  Royne  s'aTiseront"  And  it  was  dear  at  the  first  glance  what  the 
objection  was. 

There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of  Narcissus  LuttrelVs  Diary  which  relates  to  this 
matter.  «•  The  King,"  he  wrote,  "  passed  ten  public  biUs  and  thirty-four  private  ones, 
and  rejected  that  of  the " 

As  to  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  oases,  see  Hatseirs 
raluable  work,  ii.  850.  I  quote  the  edition  of  1818.  Hatsell  says  that  many  bills 
which  affect  the  interest  of  the  Crown  may  be  brought  in  without  any  signification  of 
the  royal  consent,  and  that  it  is  enough  if  the  consent  be  signified  on  the  second  read- 
ing, or  even  later ;  but  that,  in  a  proceeding  which  affects  the  hereditary  revenue,  the 
consent  must  be  signified  in  the  earliest  stage. 
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much  anxiety  to  the  government.  The  ciiril  war  in  that  wild  region, 
after  it  had  ceased  to  flame,  had  continued  during  some  time  to 
smoulder.  At  length,  early  in  the  year  1691,  the  rebel  chiefii 
informed  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  that,  pressed  as  they  were 
on  every  side,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  without  succour  from 
France.  James  had  sent  them  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  brandy  and 
tobacco,  and  had  frankly  told  them  that  he  could  do  nothing  more. 
Money  was  so  scarce  among  them  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling 
would  have  been  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their  funds :  but  even 
such  a  sum  he  was  unable  to  spare.  He  could  scarcely,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against  a  government 
which  had  a  regular  army  and  a  large  revenue.  He  therefore 
informed  them  that  he  should  not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they  made 
their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty,  provided  always  that  they  were 
prepared  to  rise  in  insurrection  as  soon  as  he  should  call  on  them  to 
do  so.* 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Kensington,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan  which  Tarbet  had 
recommended  two  years  before,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  tried  when 
he  recommended  it,  would  probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed 
and  confusion.  It  was  resolved  that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  should  be  laid  out  in  quieting  the  Highlands.  This  was  a 
mass  of  treasure  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  or  Lochaber 
seemed  almost  fabulous,  and  which  indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  income  of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lord  Bedford  or  Lord  Devon- 
shire. The  sum  was  ample :  but  the  King  was  not  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  an  agent,  f 

John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
great  House  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  among  the  potty  princes  of 
the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen  hundred  claymores  into 
the  field;  and,  ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  had  actually 
marched  into  the  Lowlands  with  this  great  force  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  prelatical  tyranny.J  In  those  days  he  had  afieoted 
zeal  for  monarchy  and  episcopacy :  but  in  truth  he  cared  for  no 
government  and  no  religion.  He  seems  to  have  united  two  difiierent 
sets  of  vices,  the  growth  of  two  difierent  regions,  and  of  two  difierent 
stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  In  his  castle  among  the  hills  he 
had  learned  the  barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In 
the  Council  Chamber  at  Edinburgh  he  had  contracted  the  deep  taint 
of  treachery  and  corruption.    After  the  Revolution  he  had,  like  too 

»  Life  of  James,  ii.  468,  469. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  88 ;  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Deo.  2, 1691. 

X  Burnet,  i.  418. 
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Dissenters  enjoyed  in  England.*  But  the  Presbyterian  preachers 
were  loud  and  vehement  against  lenity  to  Amalekites.  Melville,  with 
useful  talents,  and  perhaps  with  fair  intentions,  had  neither  large 
views  nor  an  intrepid  spirit.  He  shrank  from  uttering  a  word  so 
hateful  to  the  theological  demagogues  of  his  country  as  Toleration. 
By  obsequiously  humouring  their  prejudices  he  quelled  the  clamour 
which  was  rising  at  Edinburgh ;  but  the  effect  of  his  timid  caution 
was  that  a  far  more  formidable  clamour  soon  rose  in  the  south  of  the 
island  against  the  bigotry  of  the  schismatics  who  domineered  in  the 
north,  and  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  government  which  had  not 
dared  to  withstand  that  bigotry.  On  this  subject  the  High  Churchman 
and  the  Low  Churchman  were  of  one  mind,  or  rather  the  Low  Church- 
man was  the  more  angry  of  the  two.  A  man  lit^e  South,  who  had 
during  many  years  been  predicting  that,  if  ever  the  Puritans  ceased 
to  be  oppressed,  they  would  become  oppressors,  was  at  heart  not  ill 
pleased  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled.  But  in  a  man  like  Burnet,  the 
great  object  of  whose  life  had  been  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which 
Uie  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church  felt  towards  the  Presbyterians, 
the  intolerant  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  could  awaken  no  feeling 
but  indignation,  shame  and  grief.  There  was,  therefore,  at  the  Eng- 
lish Court  nobody  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Melville.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  in  such  circumstances  he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  administration.  He  was,  however,  gently  let  down  from  his 
high  position.  He  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  be  Secretary 
of  State :  but  another  Secretary  was  appointed,  who  was  to  reside  near 
the  King,  and  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  for  Scotland  was  the  able,  eloquent  and  accomplished  Sir 
John  Dalrymple.  His  father,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Stair ;  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  consequently,  according  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the  Master  of  Stair.  In  a 
few  months  Melville  resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  accepted  an 
office  of  some  dignity  and  emolument,  but  of  no  political  import- 
ance.f 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the  year  which  followed 
the  parliamentary  session  of  1690,  as  quiet  as  they  had  ever  been 
within  the  memory  of  man :  but  the  state  of  the  Highlands  caused 

♦  William  to  MelviUe,  May  22,  1690. 

f  See  the  preface  to  the  LeTen  and  MeWille  Papers.  I  hare  giyen  what  I  belieye  to 
be  a  tme  explanation  of  Bamet*s  hostility  to  MeWille.  Melville's  descendant,  who 
has  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  hbtory  by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  performed  his  editorial  duties,  thinks  that  Burnet's  judgment  was  blinded  by  zeal 
for  Prelacy  and  hatred  of  Presbyterianism.  This  accusation  will  surprise  and  amuse 
English  High  Churchmen. 
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much  anxiety  to  the  government.  The  civil  war  in  that  wild  regioiiy 
after  it  had  ceased  to  flame,  had  continued  during  some  time  to 
smoulder.  At  length,  early  in  the  year  1691,  the  rebel  chieft 
informed  the  Court  of  Saint  G-ermains  that,  pressed  as  they  were 
on  every  side,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  without  succour  from 
France.  James  had  sent  them  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  brandy  and 
tobacco,  and  had  frankly  told  them  that  ho  could  do  nothing  more. 
Money  was  so  scarce  among  them  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling 
would  have  been  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their  funds :  but  even 
such  a  sum  he  was  unable  to  spare.  He  could  scarcely,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against  a  government 
which  had  a  regular  army  and  a  large  revenue.  He  therefore 
informed  them  that  he  should  not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they  made 
their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty,  provided  always  that  they  were 
prepared  to  rise  in  insurrection  as  soon  as  he  should  call  on  them  to 
do  so.* 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Kensington,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan  which  Tarbet  had 
recommended  two  years  before,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  tried  when 
he  recommended  it,  would  probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed 
and  confusion.  It  was  resolved  that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  should  be  laid  out  in  quieting  the  Highlands.  This  was  a 
mass  of  treasure  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  or  Lochaber 
seemed  almost  fabulous,  and  which  indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  income  of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lord  Bedford  or  Lord  Devon- 
shire. The  sum  was  ample :  but  the  King  was  not  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  an  agent-f 

John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
great  House  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  among  the  potty  princes  of 
the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen  hundred  claymores  into 
the  field;  and,  ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  had  actually 
marched  into  the  Lowlands  with  this  great  force  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  prelatical  tyranny.J  In  those  days  he  had  afieoted 
zeal  for  monarchy  and  episcopacy :  but  in  truth  he  cared  for  no 
government  and  no  religion.  He  seems  to  have  united  two  different 
sets  of  vices,  the  growth  of  two  difierent  regions,  and  of  two  different 
stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  In  his  castle  among  the  hills  he 
had  learned  the  barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In 
the  Council  Chamber  at  Edinburgh  he  had  contracted  the  deep  taint 
of  treachery  and  corruption.     After  the  Revolution  he  had,  like  too 

»  Life  of  James,  ii.  468,  469. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  88 ;  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Deo.  2,  1691. 

X  Burnet,  i.  418. 
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many  of  his  fellow  nobles,  joined  and  betrayed  every  party  in  turn, 
had  sworn  fealty  to  William  and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against 
them.  To  trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  during  the 
year  1689  and  the  earlier  part  of  1690,  would  be  wearisome.*  That 
course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous  when  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites.  It  now  seemed  probable  that 
the  Earl  would  be  a  loyal  subject  of  their  Majesties,  till  some  great 
disaster  should  befall  them.  Nobody  who  knew  him  could  trust  him: 
but  few  Scottish  statesmen  could  then  be  trusted ;  and  yet  Scottish 
statesmen  must  be  employed.  His  position  and  connections  marked 
him  out  as  a  man  who  might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards  the  work 
of  quieting  the  Highlands ;  and  his  interest  seemed  to  be  a  guarantee 
for  his  zeal.  He  had,  as  he  declared  with  every  appearance  of  truth, 
strong  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tranquillity  restored.  His 
domains  were  so  situated  that,  while  the  civil  war  lasted,  his  vassals 
could  not  tend  their  herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace.  His  lands 
were  daily  ravaged :  his  cattle  were  daily  driven  away :  one  of  his 
houses  had  been  burned  down.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.f 

He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Jacobite  chiefs, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  money  which  was  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  He  invited  them  to  a  conference  at  his  residence  in  Glenorchy. 
They  came :  but  the  treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every  head  of  a 
tribe  asked  for  a  larger  share  of  the  English  gold  than  was  to  be 
obtained.  Breadalbane  was  suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  the 
clans  and  the  King.  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the  govern- 
ment was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  more  embarrassing. 
The  Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  really  at  war,  not  with  William, 
but  with  Mac  Galium  More ;  and  no  arrangement  to  which  Mac  Gal- 
ium More  was  not  a  party  could  really  produce  tranquillity.  A  grave 
question  therefore  arose,  whether  the  money  entrusted  to  Breadal- 
bane should  be  paid  directly  to  the  discontented  chiefs,  or  should  be 
employed  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  Argyle  had  upon  them.  The 
shrewdness  of  Lochiel  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Glengarry 
contributed  to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no  Geltic  potentate  was 
so  impracticable  as  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  known  among  the  moun- 
tains by  the  hereditary  appellation  of  Mac  lan.J 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  far  from  the 

♦  Crawford  to  Melville,  July  28,  1689 ;  The  Master  of  Stair  to  MeWille,  Aug.  16, 
1689;  Cardross  to  Melville,  Sept  9,  1689;  Balcorras's  Memoirs;  Annandale's  Con- 
fession, Aug.  14,  1690. 

t  Breadalbane  to  Melville,  Sept  17,  1690. 

t  The  Master  of  Stair  to  nomlltoh,  Aug.  17  (27),  1691 ;  Hm  to  Melville,  June  26, 
1691 ;  The  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Aug.  24,  1691. 
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southern  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply  indents 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  separates  Argyleshire  from  Inver- 
nesshire.  Near  his  house  were  two  or  thr^e  small  hamlets  inhabited 
by  his  tribe.  The  whole  population  which  he  governed  was  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  two  hundred  souls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
little  cluster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some  pasture  land ; 
but  a  little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitful- 
ness  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Gaelic  tongue  G-lencoe  signifies  the 
Glen  of  Weeping ;  and  in  truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and 
melancholy  of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  finest  summer ;  and  even  on  those  rare  days  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  and  when  there  is  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made 
by  the  landscape  is  sad  and  awful.  The  path  lies  along  a  stream 
which  issues  from  the  most  sullen  and  gloomy  of  mountain  pools. 
Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  frown  on  both  sides.  Even  in  July 
the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  in  the  rifts  near  the  sum- 
mits. All  down  the  sides  of  the  crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  head- 
long paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile  the  traveller  looks  in 
vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human  form  i^rapped  in  a 
plaid,  and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog  or  the  bleat 
of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the  only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the 
faint  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  stormbeaten  pinnacle  of  rock. 
The  progress  of  civilization,  which  has  turned  so  many  wastes  into 
fields  yellow  with  harvests  or  gay  with  apple  blossoms,  has  only  made 
Glencoe  more  desolate.  All  the  science  and  industry  of  a  peacefrd 
age  can  extract  nothing  valuable  from  that  wilderness :  but,  in  an 
age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itself  was  valued  on  ac- 
count of  the  shelter  which  it  afibrded  to  the  plunderer  and  his  plun- 
der. Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  clan  to  which  this 
rugged  desert  belonged  should  have  been  noted  for  predatory  habits. 
For,  among  the  Highlanders  generally^  to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as 
honourable  an  employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of  all  the 
Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  the  least  productive 
soil,  and  the  most  convenient  and  secure  den  of  robbers.  Successive 
governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race :  but  no  large  force 
had  ever  been  employed  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  small  force  was 
easily  resisted  or  eluded  by  men  familiar  with  every  recess  and  every 
outlet  of  the  natural  fortress  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and  bred. 
The  people  of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been  less  troublesome 
neighbours  if  they  had  lived  among  their  own  kindred.  But  they 
were  an  outpost  of  the  Clan  Donald,  separated  from  every  other 
branch  of  their  own  family,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  domains 
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of  the  hostile  race  of  Diarmid.*  They  were  impelled  by  hereditary 
enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  of 
Campbell.  Breadalbane's  property  had  suffered  greatly  from  their 
depredations ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  forgive  such  injuries. 
When,  therefore,  the  Chief  of  Glencoe  made  his  appearance  at  the 
congress  in  Glenorchy,  he  was  ungraciously  received.  The  Earl,  who 
ordinarily  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Castilian  gran- 
dee, forgot,  in  his  resentment,  his  wonted  gravity,  forgot  his  public 
character,  forgot  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and,  with  angry  reproaches 
and  menaces,  demanded  reparation  for  the  herds  which  had  been 
driven  from  his  lands  by  Mao  lan's  followers.  Mac  Ian  was  seri- 
ously apprehensive  of  some  personal  outrage,  and  was  glad  to  get 
8afe  back  to  his  own  glen.f  His  pride  had  been  wounded ;  and  the 
promptings  of  interest  concurred  with  those  of  pride.  As  the  head 
of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he  had  strong  reasons  for  wishing 
that  the  country  might  continue  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  had 
little  chance  of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  malecontents.  For  his  share  of  that  money 
would  scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for  compensation ;  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Breadal- 
bane  would  take  care  to  pay  himself.  Mac  Ian  therefore  did  his  best 
to  dissuade  his  allies  from  accepting  terms  from  which  he  could  him- 
self expect  no  benefit ;  and  his  influence  was  not  small.  His  own 
vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number ;  but  he  came  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  Highlands :  he  had  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his  more 
powerful  kinsmen ;  nor  did  they  like  him  the  less  because  he  was  a 
robber ;  for  he  never  robbed  them  ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  rob- 
bery, was  a  wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  Celtic  chief.  Mac  Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  confederates.  His  age  was  venerable :  his  aspect  was  majes- 
tic; and  he  possessed  in  large  measure  those  intellectual  qualities 
which,  in  rude  societies,  give  men  an  ascendency  over  their  fellows. 
Breadalbane  found  himself,  at  every  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted 
by  the  arts  of  his  old  enemy,  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Glencoe  more 
and  more  every  day.J 

*  **The  real  trath  is,  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Macdonalds  (who  were  a  brave 
conrageons  people  always),  seated  among  the  Campbells,  who  (I  mean  the  Glencoe  men) 
are  aU  Papists,  if  they  hare  any  religion,  were  always  counted  a  people  much  given  to 
rapine  and  plunder,  or  somers  as  we  call  it,  and  much  of  a  piece  with  your  highway- 
men in  England.  Several  governments  desired  to  bring  them  to  justice :  but  their 
country  was  inaccessible  to  small  parties."  See  An  impartial  Account  of  some  of  the 
Transactions  in  Scotland  concerning  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount  and  Master  of 
Stair,  Glenco  Men,  &c.,  London,  1695. 

f  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  signed  at  Holyrood,  June  20,  1695. 

X  Qallienus  Redivivus;  Burnet,  ii.  88;  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1695. 
Vol.  IV.— 10 
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But  the  goyernment  did  not  trust  solely  to  Breadalbane's  diplo- 
matic skill.  The  authorities  at  Edinburgh  put  forth  a  proclamation 
exhorting  the  clans  to  submit  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and 
offering  pardon  to  every  rebel  who,  on  or  before  the  thirty  first  of 
December  1691,  should  swear  to  live  peaceably  under  the  government 
of  their  Majesties.  It  was  announced  that  those  who  should  hold  out 
after  that  day  would  be  treated  as  enemies  and  traitors.*  Warlike 
preparations  were  made,  which  showed  that  the  threat  was  meant  in 
earnest.  The  Highlanders  were  alarmed,  and,  though  the  pecuniary 
terms  had  not  been  satisfactorily  settled,  thought  it  prudent  to  give 
the  pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  No  chief,  indeed,  was  will* 
ing  to  set  the  example  of  submission.  Glengarry  blustered,  and  pre- 
tended to  fortify  his  house.f  " I  will  not,"  sud  Lochiel,  "break  the 
ice.  That  is  a  point  of  honour  with  me.  But  my  tacksmen  and 
people  may  use  their  freedom."^  His  tacksmen  and  people  understood 
him,  and  repaired  by  hundreds  to  the  Sheriff  to  take  the  oaths.  The 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Glanronald,  Keppoch,  and  even  Glengarry, 
imitated  the  Camerons ;  and  the  chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each 
other  as  long  as  they  durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

The  thirty  first  of  December  arrived ;  and  still  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe  had  not  come  in.  The  punctilious  pride  of  Mac  Ian  was 
doubtless  gratified  by  the  thought  that  he  had  continued  to  defy  the 
government  after  the  boastful  Glengarry,  the  ferocious  Keppoch,  the 
magnanimous  Lochiel  had  yielded :  but  he  bought  his  gratification 
dear. 

At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he  repaired  to  Fort 
William,  accompanied  by  his  principal  vassals,  and  offered  to  take  the 
oaths.  To  his  dismay  he  found  that  there  was  in  the  fort  no  person 
competent  to  administer  them.  Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor,  was  not 
a  magistrate ;  nor  was  there  any  magistrate  nearer  than  Inverary. 
Mac  Ian,  now  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
in  postponing  to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on  which  his  life  and 
his  estate  depended,  set  off  for  Inverary  in  great  distress.  He 
carried  with  him  a  letter  from  Hill  to  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  a  respectable  gentleman,  who,  in  the 
late  reign,  had  suffered  severely  for  his  Whig  principles.  In  this 
letter  the  Colonel  expressed  a  goodnatured  hope  that,  even  out  of 
season,  a  lost  sheep,  and  so  fine  a  lost  sheep,  would  be  gladly  received. 
Mac  Ian  made  all  the  haste  in  his  power,  and  did  not  stop  even  at 
his  own  house,  though  it  lay  nigh  to  the  road.     But  at  that  time  a 

*  Report  of  the  Gleneoe  CommiBsion,  1696. 
t  Hill  to  MeWille,  May  16,  1G91. 
t  Hill  to  MelYiUe,  June  8,  1691. 
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journey  through  Argyleshire  in  the  depth  of  winter  was  necessarily 
slow.  The  old  man's  progress  up  steep  mountains  and  along  boggy 
Yalleys  was  obstructed  by  snow  storms ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  sixth 
of  January  that  he  presented  himself  before  the  Sheriff  at  Inverary. 
The  Sheriff  hesitated.  His  power,  he  said,  was  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation,  and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel 
who  had  not  submitted  within  the  prescribed  time.  Mac  Ian  begged 
earnestly  and  with  tears  that  he  might  be  sworn.  His  people,  he 
said,  would  follow  his  example.  If  any  of  them  proved  refractory, 
he  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  prison,  or  ship  him  off  for 
Flanders.  His  entreaties  and  Hill's  letter  overcame  Sir  Colin's 
scruples.  The  oath  was  administered;  and  a  certificate  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh,  setting  forth  the  special  circum- 
stances which  had  induced  the  Sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  not  to  be 
strictly  regular.* 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  within  the  prescribed 
time  was  received  with  cruel  joy  by  three  powerful  Scotchmen  who 
were  then  at  the  English  Court.  Breadalbane  had  gone  up  to  London 
at  Christmas  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  There 
he  met  his  kinsman  Argyle.  Argyle  was,  in  personal  qualities,  one 
of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  long  line  of  nobles  who  have  borne 
that  great  name.  He  was  the  descendant  of  eminent  men,  and  the 
parent  of  eminent  men.  He  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Scottish  politicians ;  the  son  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  true- 
hearted  of  Scottish  patriots;  the  father  of  one  Mac  Callum  More 
renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  eve^  courtly 
grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  of  another 
Mac  Callum  More  distinguished  by  talents  for  business  and  command, 
and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences.  Both  of  such  an  ancestry  and  of 
such  a  progeny  Argyle  was  unworthy.  He  had  even  been  guilty  of 
the  crime,  common  enough  among  Scottish  politicians,  but  in  him 
singularly  disgraceful,  of  tampering  with  the  agents  of  James  while 
professing  loyalty  to  William.  Still  Argyle  had  the  importance 
inseparable  from  high  rank,  vast  domains,  extensive  feudal  rights,  and 
almost  boundless  patriarchal  authority.  To  him,  as  to  his  cousin 
Breadalbane,  the  intelligence  that  the  tribe  of  Glencoe  was  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  was  most  gratifying ;  and  the  Master  of  Stair 
more  than  sympathized  with  them  both.  . 

The  feeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
They  were  the  heads  of  a  great  clan ;  and  they  had  an  opportunity 

*  Barnet,  ii.  8,  9  ;  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Commissioii.  The  authorities  quoted  in 
this  part  of  the  Report  were  the  depositions  of  Hill,  of  Campbell  of  Ardkioglass/^Bd 
of  Mac  lan's  two  sons. 
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of  destroying  a  neighbouring  clan  with  which  they  were  at  deadly 
feud.  Breadalbane  had  received  peculiar  provocation.  His  estate 
had  been  repeatedly  devastated ;  and  he  had  just  been  thwarted  in  a 
negotiation  of  high  moment.  Unhappily  there  was  scarcely  any 
excess  of  ferocity  for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be  foimd  in  Celtic 
tradition.  Among  all  warlike  barbarians  revenge  is  esteemed  the 
most  sacred  of  duties  and  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures ;  and  so  it 
had  long  been  esteemed  among  the  Highlanders.  The  history  of  the 
clans  abounds  with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fabulous  or  exagge- 
rated, some  certainly  true,  of  vindictive  massacres  and  assassinations. 
The  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  for  example,  having  been  affronted 
by  the  people  of  Gulloden,  surrounded  Gulloden  church  on  a  Sunday, 
shut  the  doors,  and  burned  the  whole  congregation  alive.  While  the 
flames  were  raging,  the  hereditary  musician  of  the  murderers  mocked 
the  shrieks  of  the  perished  crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  A 
band  of  Macgregors,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  laid  it,  the 
mouth  filled  with  bread  and  cheese,  on  his  sister's  table,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  go  mad  with  horror  at  the  sight.  They 
then  carried  the  ghastly  trophy  in  triumph  to  their  chief.  The  whole 
clan  met  under  the  roof  of  an  ancient  church.  Every  one  in  turn 
laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp,  and  vowed  to  defend  the 
slayers.f  The  inhabitants  of  Eigg  seized  some  Macleods,  bound  them 
hand  and  foot,  and  turned  them  adrift  in  a  boat  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  waves  or  to  perish  of  hunger.  The  Macleods  retaliated  by 
driving  the  population  of  Eigg  into  a  cavern,  lighting  a  fire  at  the 
entrance,  and  suffocating  the  whole  race,  men,  women  and  children.^ 
It  is  much  less  strange  that  the  two  great  Earls  of  the  house  of  Camp- 
bell, animated  by  the  passions  of  Highland  chieftains,  should  have 
planned  a  Highland  revenge,  than  that  they  should  have  found  an 
accomplice,  and  something  more  than  an  accomplice,  in  the  Master 
of  Stair. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time,  a  jurbt, 
a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator.  His  polished  man- 
ners and  lively  conversation  were  the  delight  of  aristocratical 
societies ;  and  none  who  met  him  in  such  societies  would  have  thought 
it  possible  that  he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  any  atrocious  crime* 
His  political  principles  were  lax,  yet  not  more  lax  than  those  of  most 
Scotch  politiciahs  of  that  age.  Cruelty  had  never  been  imputed  to 
him.     Those  who  most  disliked  him  did  him  the  justice  to  own  that, 

*  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

f  Proclamation  of  the  Privy  Cooncil  of  Scotland,  Feb.  4,  1589.    I  giT«  this  refer- 
ence on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.   See  the  preface  to  the  Legend  of  Montntt. 
X  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
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where  his  schemes  of  policy  were  not  concerned,  he  was  a  very  gopd- 
natured  njan.*  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  he 
gained  a  single  pound  Scots  by  the  act  which  has  covered  his  name 
with  infamy.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  wish  the  Glencoe  men 
ill.  There  had  been  no  feud  between  them  and  his  family.  His  pro- 
perty lay  in  a  district  where  their  tartan  was  never  seen.  Yet  he 
hated  them  with  a  hatred  as  fierce  and  implacable  as  if  they  had  laid 
waste  his  fields,  burned  his  mansion,  murdered  his  child  in  the  cradle. 
To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy  ?  This 
question  perplexed  the  Master's  contemporaries;  and  any  answer 
which  may  now  be  offered  ought  to  be  offered  with  diffidence.f  The 
most  probable  conjecture  is  that  he  was  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an 
unscrupulous,  a  remorseless  zeal  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  state.  This  explanation  may  startle  those  who  have 
not  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  blackest  crimes  recorded 
in  history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill  regulated  public  spirit.  We  daily 
see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  for  their  country,  for  their 
favourite  schemes  of  political  and  social  reform,  what  they  would  not 
do  to  enrich  or  to  avenge  themselves.  At  a  temptation  directly  ad- 
dressed to  our  private  cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity,  whatever 
virtue  we  have  takes  the  alarm.  But,  virtue  itself  may  contribute  to 
the  fall  of  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  in  his  power,  by  violating  some 
general  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  important  benefit  on  a  church, 
on  a  commonwealth,  on  mankind.  He  silences  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience,  and  hardens  his  heart  against  the  most  touching  spectacles 
of  misery,  by  repeating  to  himself  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that 
his  objects  are  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  little  evil  for  the  sake  of  a 
great  good.  By  degrees  he  comes  altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude 
of  the  means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end,  and  at  length  perpetrates 
without  one  internal  twinge  acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for  the  best  arch- 
bishopric in  Christendom,  have  incited  ferocious  marauders  to  plunder 
and  slaughter  a  peaceful  and  industrious  population,  that  Everard 
Digby  would  for  a  dukedom  have  blown  a  large  assembly  of  people 
into  the  air,  or  that  Robespierre  would  have  murdered  for  hire  one 
of  the  thousands  whom  he  murdered  from  philanthropy. 

*  Lockh&rt*8  Memoirs. 

f  ''What  under  heaven  was  the  Master's  byass  in  this  matter?  I  can  imagine 
Done.'*— Impartial  Account,  169^.  <*Nor  can  any  man  of  candour  and  ingenuity 
imagine  that  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  had  neither  estate,  friendship  nor  enmity  in  that 
country,  nor  so  much  as  knowledge  of  these  persons,  and  who  was  never  noted  for 
cruelty  in  his  temper,  should  have  thirsted  after  the  blood  of  these  wretches."— Com- 
plete History  of  Europe,  1707. 
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The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  a  truly  great 
and  good  end,  the  pacification  and  civilisation  of  the  Highlands.  He 
was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who  most  hated  him,  a  man  of 
large  views.  He  justly  thought  it  monstrous  that  a  third  part  of 
Scotland  should  be  in  a  state  scarcely  less  savage  than  New  Ghunea, 
that  letters  of  fire  and  sword  should,  through  a  third  part  of  Scot- 
land, be,  century  after  century,  a  species  of  legal  process,  and  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  a  radical  remedy  to  such  evils. 
The  independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sovereigns,  the  contu- 
macious resistance  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  their  wars, 
their  robberies,  their  fireraisings,  their  practice  of  exacting  black 
mail  from  people  more  peaceable  and  more  useful  than  themselves, 
naturally  excited  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and 
politic  gownsman,  who  was,  both  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and 
by  the  habits  of  his  profession,  a  lover  of  law  and  order.  His  object 
was  no  less  than  a  complete  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  society 
in  the  Highlands,  such  a  dissolution  and  reconstruction  as,  two  gene- 
rations later,  followed  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  In  his  view  the  clanS| 
as  they  existed,  were  the  plagues  of  the  kingdom ;  and  of  all  the 
clans,  the  worst  was  that  which  inhabited  Glencoe.  He  had,  it  is 
said,  been  particularly  struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of  the  lawless- 
ness and  ferocity  of  those  marauders.  One  of  them,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  some  act  of  violence  or  rapine,  had  given  information 
against  his  companions.  He  had  been  bound  to  a  tree  and  murdered. 
The  old  chief  had  given  the  first  stab ;  and  scores  of  dirks  had  then 
been  plunged  into  the  wretch's  body.'*'  By  the  mountaineers  such  an 
act  was  probably  regarded  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarchal 
jurisdiction.  To  the  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that  people  among 
whom  such  things  were  done  and  were  approved  ought  to  be  treated 
like  a  pack  of  wolves,  snared  by  any  device,  and  slaughtered  without 
mercy.  He  was  well  read  in  history,  and  doubtless  knew  how  great 
rulers  had,  in  his  own  and  other  countries,  dealt  with  such  banditti. 
He  doubtless  know  with  what  energy  and  what  severity  James  the 
Fifth  had  put  down  the  mosstroopers  of  the  border,  how  the  chief  of 
Henderland  had  been  hung  over  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he 
had  prepared  a  banquet  for  the  King ;  how  John  Armstrong  and  his 
thirty  six  horsemen,  when  they  came  forth  to  welcome  their  sovereign, 

*  Dalrymple,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates  this  story,  without  referring  to  any  aathority. 
His  authority  probably  was  family  tradition.  That  reports  were  eurrent  in  1692  oC 
horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  is  certain  from  the  Bnmet 
MS.  Harl.  6584.  "  They  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  many  black  morthers,"  wen  Bur- 
net's irords,  written  in  1G93.     He  afterwards  softened  down  this  ezpreision. 
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had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to  say  a  single  prayer  before  they 
were  all  tied  up  and  turned  off.  Nor  probably  was  the  Secretary 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  outlaws.  The  eulogists  of  that  great  pontiff 
tell  us  that  there  was  one  formidable  gang  whicli  could  not  be  dislodged 
from  a  stronghold  among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  ^f  burden  were 
therefore  loaded  with  poisoned  food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  road 
which  ran  close  to  the  fastness.  The  robbers  sallied  forth,  seized  the 
prey,  feasted  and  died ;  and  the  pious  old  Pope  exulted  greatly  when 
he  heard  that  the  corpses  of  thirty  ru£Sans,  who  had  been  the  terror 
of  many  peaceful  Tillages,  had  been  found  lying  among  the  mules  and 
packages.  The  plans  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  James  and  of  Sixtus ;  and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers 
furnished  what  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carrying 
those  plans  into  effect.  Mere  rebellion,  indeed,  he  could  have  easily 
pardoned.  On  Jacobites,  as  Jacobites,  he  never  showed  any  inclina- 
tion to  bear  hard.  He  hated  the  Highlanders,  not  as  enemies  of  this 
or  that  dynasty,  but  as  enemies  of  law,  of  industry  and  of  trade. 
In  his  private  correspondence  he  applied  to  them  the  short  and  terrible 
form  of  words  in  which  the  implacable  Roman  pronounced  the  doom 
of  Carthage.  His  project  was  no  less  than  this,  that  the  wholo  hill 
country  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  should  be 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  that  the  Camerons,  the  Macleans,  and  all 
the  branches  of  the  race  of  Macdonald,  should  be  rooted  out.  He 
therefore  looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  reconciliation, 
and,  while  others  were  hoping  that  a  little  money  would  set  every- 
thing right,  hinted  very  intelligibly  his  opinion  that  whatever  money 
was  to  be  laid  out  on  the  clans  would  be  best  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
bullets  and  bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  continued  to  flatter 
himself  that  the  rebels  would  be  obstinate,  and  would  thus  furnish 
him  with  a  plea  for  accomplishing  that  great  social  revolution  on  which 
his  heart  was  set.*  The  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  he  directed  the 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite  chiefs 
should  not  come  in  before  the  end  of  December.  There  is  something 
strangely  terrible  in  the  calmness  and  conciseness  with  which  the 
instructions  are  given,    "  Your  troops  will  destroy  entirely  the  country 

*  That  the  plan  originally  framed  hj  the  Master  of  Stair  was  aach  as  I  haye  repre- 
sented it,  is  clear  from  parts  of  his  letters  which  are  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695 ; 
and  from  his  letters  to  Breodalbane  of  October  27,  December  2,  and  December  8,  1691. 
Of  these  letters  to  Breadalbane  the  last  two  are  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  The  first 
is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  Tolume  of  Mr.  Barton's  Talaable  History  of  Scotland. 
**  It  appeared,"  says  Bomet  (ii.  157),  <<  that  a  black  design  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut 
off  the  men  of  Glencoe,  but  a  great  many  more  clans,  reckoned  to  be  in  all  above  six 
thousand  persons." 
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of  Lochaber,  Lochiers  lands,  Koppoch's,  Glengany's  and  Glencoe'a. 
Tour  power  shall  be  large  enough.  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not 
trouble  the  government  with  prisoners."* 

Tliis  despatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when  news  arrived  in 
London  that  the  rebel  chiefs,  after  holding  out  long,  had  at  last  ap- 
peared before  the  Sheriffs  and  taken  the  oaths.  Lochiel,  the  most 
eminent  man  among  them,  had  not  only  declared  that  he  would  live 
and  die  a  true  subject  to  King  William,  but  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  England,  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  kiss  His 
Majesty's  hand.  In  London  it  was  announced  exultingly  that  every 
clan,  without  exception,  had  submitted  in  time ;  and  the  announce- 
ment was  generally  thought  most  satisfactory.f  But  the  Master  of 
Stair  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  Highlands  were  then  to  con- 
tinue to  be  what  they  had  been,  the  shame  and  curse  of  Scotland.  A 
golden  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  law  had  been  suffered  to 
escape,  and  might  never  return.  If  only  the  Macdonalds  would  have 
stood  out,  nay,  if  an  example  could  but  have  been  made  of  the  two 
worst  Macdonalds,  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing. But  it  seemed  that  even  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  marauders 
who  in  any  well  governed  country  would  have  been  hanged  thir^ 
years  before,  were  safe.J  While  the  Master  was  brooding  over 
thoughts  like  these,  Argyle  brought  him  some  comfort.  The  report 
that  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the  oaths  within  the  prescribed  timo  was  erro- 
neous. The  Secretary  was  consoled.  One  clan,  then,  wa.\  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government,  and  that  clan  the  most  lawless  of  alL  One 
great  act  of  justice,  nay  of  charity,  might  be  performed.  One  terrible 
and  memorable  example  might  be  given.  § 

Yet  there  was  a  difficulty.  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the  oaths.  He  had 
taken  them,  indeed,  too  late  to  be  entitled  to  plead  the  letter  of  the 
royal  promise :  but  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  them  was  one  which 
evidently  ought  not  to  have  been  concealed  from  those  who  were  to 
decide  his  fate.  By  a  dark  intrigue,  of  which  the  history  is  but  im- 
perfectly known,  but  which  was,  in  all  probability,  directed  by  the 
Master  of  Stair,  the  evidence  of  Mac  lan's  tardy  submission  was  sup- 
pressed. The  certificate  which  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh,  was  never  laid  before  the  board, 

I 

*,Thl8  letter  is  in  the  Report  of  1695. 

f  London  Gazette,  January  14  and  18,  1691-2. 

^  **  I  could  have  wished  the  Macdonalds  had  not  divided ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  Kep- 
poch and  Mackian  of  Glenco  are  safe." — Letter  of  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Levingstone, 
Jan.  9,  1691-2,  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1696. 

2  Letter  of  the  Master  of  Stair  to  LcTingstone,  Jan.  11,  1691-2,  qaoted  in  the 
Report  of  1695. 
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but  was  privately  submitted  to  some  persons  high  in  oflSce,  and  parti- 
cularly to  Lord  President  Stair,  the  father  of  the  Secretary.  These 
persons  prononnced  the  certificate  irregular,  and,  indeed,  absolutely 
null ;  and  it  was  cancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming,  in  concert  with  Bread- 
albane  and  Argyle,  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Glencoe. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  the  King's  pleasure,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the 
details  of  what  was  to  be  done,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  Mac 
Ian  and  his  people  should  or  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  ordinary  law.  the  Master  of  Stair  found  no  diflSculty  in 
the  royal  closet.  William  had,  in  all  probability,  never  heard  the 
Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  as  banditti.  He  knew  that  they  bad 
not  come  in  by  the  prescribed  day.  That  they  had  come  in  after  that 
day  he  did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter,  he 
must  have  thought  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  devastations  and  depredations  from  which  a  quiet  and  industrious 
population  had  suffered  so  much  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

An  order  Was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He  signed  it,  but,  if 
Burnet  may  be  trusted,  did  not  read  it.  Whoever  has  seen  any  thing 
of  public  business  knows  that  princes  and  ministers  daily  sign,  and 
indeed  must  sign,  documents  which  they  have  not  read :  and  of  all 
documents  a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of  mountaineers,  liv- 
ing in  a  wilderness  not  set  down  in  any  map,  was  least  likely  to  in- 
terest a  Sovereign  whose  mind  was  full  of  schemes  on  which  the  fate 
of  Europe  might  depend.*  But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  he 
read  the  order  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  blaming  him.  That  order,  directed  to  the  Gomn^nder  of 
the  Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus :  "  As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the  other  High- 
landers, it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  ex- 
tirpate that  set  of  thieves.'*  These  words  naturally  bear  a  sense  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  would,  but  for  the  horrible  event  which  followed, 
have  been  universally  understood  in  that  sense.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  -every  government  to  extirpate  gangs  of 
thieves.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought  to  be  treache- 
rously assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even  that  every  thief  ought  to  be 
publicly  executed  after  a  fair  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a  gang, 

*  Burnet,  in  1693,  wrote  thns  abont  WilUam : — **  He  snfFers  matters  to  run  tUl  there 
is  a  great  heap  of  papers ;  and  then  he  signs  them  as  much  too  fast  as  he  was  before 
too  slow  in  despatching  them."  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  There  is  no  sign  either  of 
procrastination  or  of  undue  haste  in  William*s  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  King  understood  Continental  politics  thoroughly,  and  gaye  his  whole 
mind  to  them.  To  English  business  he  attended  less,  and  to  Scotch  business  least 
of  all. 
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ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and  that  whatever  Bererity  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  William  bad 
read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were  submitted  to  him  by  his  Sec- 
retary, he  would  probably  have  understood  them  to  mean  that  Glen- 
coe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops,  that  resistance,  if  resistance  were 
attempted,  was  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that  severe  pun- 
ishment was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading  members  of  the  clan  who 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  that  some  active 
yoimg  freebooters,  who  were  more  used  to  handle  the  broad  sword 
than  the  plough,  and  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settle  down  into 
quiet  labourers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries, 
that  others  were  to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations,  and 
that  those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native 
valley  were  to  be  disarmed  and  required  to  give  hostages  for  good  be- 
haviour. A  plan  very  nearly  resembling  this  had,  we  know,  actually 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  political  circles  of  Edin- 
burgh.* There  can  be  little  doubt  that  William  would  have  deserved 
well  of  his  people  if  he  had,  in  this  manner,  extirpated  not  only  the 
tribe  of  Mac  Ian,  but  every  Highland  tribe  whose  calling  was  to  steal 
cattle  and  bum  houses.        *' 

The  extirpation  planned  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  of  a  different 
kind.  His  design  was  to  butcher  the  whole  race  of  thieves,  the  whole 
damnable  race.  Such  was  the  language  in  which  his  hatred  vented 
itself.  He  studied  the  geography  of  the  wild  country  which  sur- 
rounded Glencoe,  and  made  his  arrangements  with  infernal  skill.  If 
possible,  the  blow  must  be  quick,  and  crushing,  and  altogether  unex- 
pected. But  if  Mac  Ian  should  apprehend  danger  and  should  attempt 
to  take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  he  must  find  every 
road  barred.  The  pass  of  Rannoch  must  be  secured.  The  Laird  of 
Weems,  who  was  powerful  in  Strath  Tay,  must  be  told  that,  if  be 
harbours  the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  Breadalbane  pro- 
mised to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  on  one  side,  Mac  Gal- 
ium More  on  another.  It  was  fortunate,  the  Secretary  wrote,  that 
it  was  winter.  This  was  the  time  to  maul  the  wretches.  The  nights 
were  so  long,  the  mountain  tops  so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even  the 
hardiest  men  could  not  long  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air  without  a 
roof  or  a  spark  of  fire.  That  the  women  and  the  children  could  find 
shelter  in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible.  While  he  wrote  thus,  no 
thought  that  he  was  committing  a  great  wickedness  crossed  his  mind. 
He  was  happy  in  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  Duty,  jus- 
tice, nay  charity  and  mercy,  were  the  names  under  which  he  disguised 

♦  Impartial  Account,  1696. 
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his  cruelty ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable  that  the  disguise  im- 
posed upon  himself.^ 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at  Fort  William,  was 
not  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  design.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  humane  man ;  he  was  much  distressed  when  he  learned  that 
the  government  was  determined  on  severity;  and  it  was  probably 
thought  that  his  heart  might  fail  him  in  the  most  critical  moment. 
He  was  directed  to  put  a  strong  detachment  under  the  orders  of  his 
second  in  command,  Jjieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To  Hamilton  a 
significant  hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had  now  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  his  character  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Of  the  troops  entrusted  to  him  a  large  pro- 
portion were  Campbells,  and  belonged  to  a  regiment  lately  raised  by 
Argyle,  and  called  by  Argyle's  name.  It  was  probably  thought  that, 
on  such  an  occasion,  humanity  might  prove  too  strong  for  the  mere 
habit  of  military  obedience,  and  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  hearts  which  had  not  been  ulcerated  by  a  feud  such  as  had  long 
raged  between  the  people  of  Mac  Ian  and  the  people  of  Mac  Callum 
More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the  Glencoe  men  and  put 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  act  would  probably  not  have 
wanted  apologists,  and  most  certainly  would  not  have  wanted  prece- 
dents. But  the  Master  of  Stair  had  strongly  recommended  a  different 
mode  of  proceeding.  If  the  least  alarm  were  given,  the  nest  of  rob- 
bers would  be  found  empty ;  and  to  hunt  them  down  in  so  wild  a 
region  would,  even  with  all  the  help  that  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
could  give,  be  a  long  and  difficult  business.  "  Better,"  he  wrote, 
"  not  meddle  with  thetn  than  meddle  to  no  purpose.  When  the  thing 
is  resolved,  let  it  be  secret  and  sudden. '*-t  He  was  obeyed;  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  Glencoe  men  should  perish,  not  by  military 
execution,  but  by  the  most  dastardly  and  perfidious  form  of  assassi- 
nation. 

On  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  of  Argyle's 
regiment,  commanded  by  a  captain  named  Campbell  and  a  lieutenant 
named  Lindsay,  marched  to  Glencoe.  Captain  Campbell  was  com- 
monly called  in  Scotland  Glenlyon,  from  the  pass  in  which  his  pro- 
perty lay.  He  had  every  qualification  for  the  service  on  which  he 
was  employed,  an  unblushing  forehead,  a  smooth  lying  tongue,  and  a 
heart  of  adamant.     He  was  also  one  of  the  few  Campbells  who  were 

•  See  his  letters  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Massacre 
of  Glencoe. 
f  Report  of  1695. 
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likely  to  be  trusted  and  welcomed  by  the  Macdonalds :  for  his  nieoe 
was  married  to  Alexander,  the  second  son  of  Mac  Ian. 

The  sight  of  the  red  coats  approaching  caused  some  anxiety  among 
the  population  of  the  valley.  John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chief,  came, 
accompanied  by  twenty  clansmen,  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  asked 
what  this  visit  meant.  Lieutenant  Lindsay  answered  that  the  sol- 
diers came  as  friends,  and  wanted  nothing  but  quarters.  They  were 
kindly  received,  and  were  lodged  under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  little 
community.  Glenlyon  and  several  of  his  men  were  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  tacksman  who  was  named,  from  the  cluster  of  cabins  over 
which  he  exercised  authority,  Inverriggen.  Lindsay  was  accommodated 
nearer  to  the  abode  of  the  old  chief.  Auchintriater,  one  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  men  of  the  clan,  who  governed  the  small  hamlet  of  Auchnaion, 
found  room  there  for  a  party  commanded  by  a  segeant  named  Bar- 
bour. Provisions  were  liberally  supplied.  There  was  no  want  of 
beef,  which  had  probably  fattened  in  distant  pastures ;  nor  was  any 
payment  demanded:  for  in  hospitality  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic 
marauders  rivalled  the  Bedouins.  During  twelve  days  the  soldiers 
lived  familiarly  with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old  Mac  Ian,  who  had 
before  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  government,  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit.  The 
officers  passed  much  of  their  time  with  him  and  his  family.  The  long 
evenings  were  cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the  help  of  some 
packs  of  cards  which  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  and  of  some  French  brandy  which  was  probably  part  of 
James's  farewell  gift  to  his  Highland  supporters.  Glenlyon  appeared 
to  be  warmly  attached  to  his  niece  and  her  husband  Alexander. 
Every  day  he  came  to  their  house  to  take  his  morning  draught. 
Meanwhile  he  observed  with  minute  attention  all  the  avenues  by 
which,  when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should  be  given,  the  Mao- 
donalds  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the  hills ;  and  he  reported  the 
result  of  his  observations  to  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
February  for  the  deed.  He  hoped  that,  before  that  time,  he  should 
reach  Glencoe  with  four  hundred  men,  and  should  have  stopped  all 
the  earths  in  which  the  old  fox  and  his  two  cubs, — so  Mac  Ian  and 
his  sons  were  nicknamed  by  the  murderers, — could  take  refuge.  But, 
at  five  precisely,  whether  Hamilton  had  arrived  or  not,  Glenlyon  was 
to  fall  on,  and  to  slay  every  Macdonald  under  seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made  slow  pro- 
gress, and  were  long  after  their  time.  While  they  were  contending 
with  the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon  was  supping  and  playing  at  cards 
with  those  whom  he  meant  to  butcher  before  daybreak.     He  and 
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Lieutenant  Lindsay  had  engaged  themselves  to  dine  with  the  old 
Chief  on  the  morrow. 

.  Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  evil  was  intended 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  Chief's  eldest  son.  The  soldiers  were  evi- 
dently in  a  restless  state ;  and  some  of  them  uttered  strange  cries. 
Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  overheard  whispering.  "  I  do  not  like  this 
job:"  one  of  them  muttered,  " I  should  be  glad  to  fight  the  Macdo- 
nalds.  But  to  kill  men  in  their  beds — '*  "  We  must  do  as  we  are 
bid,"  answered  another  voice.  "  If  there  is  any  thing  wrong,  our 
oflBcers  must  answer  for  it."  John  Macdonald  was  so  uneasy  that, 
soon  after  midnight,  he  went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Glenlyon  and 
his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  be  getting  their  arms  ready  for 
action.  John,  much  alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant. 
Glenlyon  was  profuse  of  friendly  assurances.  "  Some  of  Glengarry's 
people  have  been  harrying  the  country.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
march  against  them.  You  are  quite  safe.  Do  you  think  that,  if 
you  were  in  any  danger,  I  should  not  have  given  a  hint  to  your  bro- 
ther Sandy  and  his  wife?"  John's  suspicions  were  quieted.  He 
returned  to  his  house,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men  were  still  some 
miles  ofi";  and  the  avenues  which  they  were  to  have  secured  were 
open.  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had  received  were  precise ; 
and  he  began  to  execute  them  at  the  little  village  where  he  was  him- 
self quartered.  His  host  Inverrigen  and  nine  other  Macdonalds 
were  dragged  out  of  their  beds,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  murdered. 
A  boy  twelve  years  old  clung  round  the  Captain's  legs,  and  begged 
hard  for  life.  He  would  do  any  thing :  he  would  go  any  where ;  he 
would  follow  Glenlyon  round  the  world.  Even  Glenlyon,  it  is  said, 
showed  signs  of  relenting :  but  a  ruffian  named  Drummond  shot  the 
child  dead.  ^ 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater  was  up  early  that  morn- 
ing, and  was  sitting  with  eight  of  his  family  round  the  fire,  when  a 
volley  of  musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or 
dying  on  the  floor.  His  brother,  who  alone  had  escaped  unhurt, 
called  Serjeant  Barbour,  who  commanded  the  slayers,  and  asked  as 
a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  open  air.  "  Well,"  said  the  Ser- 
jeant, "  I  will  do  you  that  favour  for  the  sake  of  your  meat  which  I 
have  eaten."  The  mountaineer,  bold,  athletic,  and  favoured  by  the 
darkness,  came  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to  level 
their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  plaid  over  their  faces,  and  was  gone  in 
a  moment. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old  Chief  and 
had  asked  for  admission  in  friendly  language.    The  door  was  opened. 
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Mac  Ian,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and  calling  to  his  serrants  to 
bring  some  refreshment  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  through  the  head. 
Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain  with  him.  His  wife  was  already 
up  and  dressed  in  such  finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland 
glens  were  accustomed  to  wear.  The  assassins  pulled  off  her  clothes 
and  trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  easily  taken  from  her  fingers ;  but 
a  soldier  tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on  the  following 
day. 

The  statesman,  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime  is  to  be  ascribedi 
had  planned  it  with  consummate  ability :  but  the  execution  was  com- 
plete in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy.  A  succession  of  blunders 
saved  three  fourths  of  the  Glencoe  men  from  the  fate  of  their  chief. 
All  the  moral  qualities  which  fit  men  to  bear  a  part  in  a  massacre 
Hamilton  and  Glenlyon  possessed  in  perfection.  But  neither  seems 
to  have  had  much  professional  skill.  Hamilton  had  arranged  his 
plan  without  making  allowance  for  bad  weather,  and  this  in  a  country 
and  at  a  season  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to  be  bad.  The  eon- 
sequence  was  that  the  fox  earths,  as  he  called  them,  were  not  stopped 
in  time.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  committed  the  error  of  despatching 
their  hosts  with  firearms  instead  of  using  the  cold  steel.  The  peal 
and  flash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice,  from  three  different  parts  of 
the  valley  at  once,  that  murder  was  doing.  From  flfty  cottages  the 
half  naked  peasantry  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  recesses  of 
their  pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mac  Ian,  who  had  been  espe- 
cially marked  out  for  destruction,  contrived  to  escape.  They  were 
roused  from  sleep  by  faithful  servants.  John,  who,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  had  become  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling 
just  as  twenty  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up  to  it.  It  was 
broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived.  He  found  the  work  not 
even  half  performed*  About  thirty  corpses  lay  wallowing  in  blood 
on  the  dunghills  before  the  doors.  One  or  two  women  were  seen 
among  the  number,  and,  a  yet  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight,  a 
little  hand,  which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult  of  the  butchery 
from  some  infant.  One  aged  Macdonald  was  found  alive.  He  was 
probably  too  infirm  to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  was  not 
included  in  the  orders  under  which  Glenlyon  had  acted.  Hamilton 
murdered  the  old  man  in  cold  blood.  The  deserted  hamlets  were 
then  set  on  fire ;  and  the  troops  departed,  driviAg  away  with  them 
many  sheep  and  goats,  nine  hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred  of  the 
small  shaggy  ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  fugitives  were  terrible.  How  many  old  men,  how  many  women 
with  babes  in  their  arms,  sank  down  and  slept  their  last  sleep  in  the 
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snow ;  how  many,  having  crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  hunger,  into 
nooks  among  the*  precipices,  died  in  those  dark  holes,  and  were 
picked  to  the  bone  by  the  mountain  ravens,  can  never  be  known. 
But  it  is  probable  that  those  who  perished  by  cold,  weariness  and 
want  w^re  not  less  numerous  than  those  who  were  slain  by  the  assasr 
sins.  When  the  troops  had  retired,  the  Macdonalds  crept  out  of  the 
caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back  to  the  spot  where  the  huts  had 
formerly  stood,  collected  the  scorched  corpses  from  among  the 
smoking  ruins,  and  performed  some  rude  rites  of  sepulture.  The 
tradition  runs  that  the  hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe  took  his  seat  on 
a  rock  which  overhung  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  poured  forth  a 
long  lament  over  his  murdered  brethren  and  his  desolate  home. 
Eighty  years  later  that  sad  dirge  was  still  repeated  by  the  population 
of  the  valley.* 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had  escaped  the  shot 
and  the  sword  only  to  perish  by  famine.  The  whole  domain  was  a 
waste.  Houses,  bams,  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  herds, 
flocks,  horses,  were  gone.  Many  months  must  elapse  before  the  clan 
would  be  able  to  raise  on  its  own  ground  the  means  of  supporting 
even  the  most  miserable  existence.f 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  these  events  should  not  have  been 
instantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  execration  from  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  years  elapsed  before  the 
public  indignation  was  thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed 
before  the  blackest  part  of  the  story  found  credit  0ven  among  the 
enemies  of  the  government.  That  the  massacre  should  not  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  London  Gasettes,  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries  which 
were  scarcely  less  courtly  than  the  Gazettes,  or  in  pamphlets  licensed 
by  official  censors,  is  perfectly  intelligible.    But  that  no  allusion  to  it 

*  Depondon  of  Ronald  Macdonald  in  the  Report  of  1695 ;  Letters  from  the  Monn* 
tiune.  May  17,  1778.  I  quote  Mrs.  Grant's  authority  only  for  what  she  herself  heard 
md  saw.  Her  aocount  of  the  massacre  was  written  apparently  without  the  assistance 
of  books,  and  is  grossly  incorrect  Indeed  she  makes  a  mistake  of  two  years  as  to  the 
date. 

f  I  haye  taken  the  account  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  ohiefly  from  the  Report  of 
1696,  and  from  the  Gallienus  RediTiyus.  An  unlearned,  and  indeed  a  learned,  reader 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  the  Jacobites  should  haye  selected  so  strange  a  title  for 
a  pamphlet  on  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in  a  letter  ef 
the  Emperor  Gallienus,  preserred  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  Life  of  IngenuuB.  In- 
genuns  had  raised  a  rebelUon  in  Moesia.  He  was  defeated  and  kiUed.  Gallienus 
ordered  the  whole  proTince  to  be  laid  waste,  and  wrote  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
language  to  which  that  of  the  Master  of  Stair  bore  but  too  much  resemblance.  **  Non 
mihi  satisfacies  si  tantum  armatos  occideris,  quos  et  fors  belli  interimere  potuisset 
Perimendus  est  omnis  sexus  Tirilis.  Occidendus  est  quicunque  maledixit  Occidendus 
est  quicunque  male  Toluit    Lacera.    Occide.    Ooncide.*' 
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should  be  found  in  private  journals  and  letters,  written  by  persons 
free  from  all  restraint,  may  seem  extraordinary.  There  is  not  a  word 
on  the  subject  in  Evelyn's  Diary.  In  Narcissus  Luttroll's  Diary  is  a 
remarkable  entry  made  five  weeks  after  the  butchery.  The  letters 
from  Scotland,  he  says,  described  that  kingdom  as  perfectly  tranquil, 
except  that  there  was  still  some  grumbling  about  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. The  Dutch  ministers  regularly  reported  all  the  Scotch  news 
to  their  government.  They  thought  it  worth  while,  about  this  time, 
to  mention  that  a  collier  had  been  taken  by  a  privateer  near  Berwick, 
that  the  Edinburgh  mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a-  tongue 
seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad,  had  been  stranded  near 
Aberdeen.  But  it  is  not  hinted  in  any  of  their  despatches  that  there 
was  any  rumour  of  any  extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  Highlands. 
Reports  that  some  of  the  Macdonalds  had  been  slain  did  indeed,  in 
about  three  weeks,  travel  through  Edinburgh  up  to  London.  Bat 
these  reports  were  vague  and  contradictory ;  and  the  very  worst  of 
them  was  far  from  coming  up  to  the  horrible  truth.  The  Whig  rersion 
of  the  story  was  that  the  old  robber  Mac  Ian  had  laid  an  ambuscade 
for  the  soldiers,  that  he  had  been  caught  in  his  own  snare,  and  that 
he  and  some  of  his  clan  had  fallen  sword  in  hand.  The  Jacobite 
version,  written  at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  appeared 
in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  seventh  of  April.  Glenlyon,  it  was  said, 
had  been  sent  with  a  detachment  from  Argyle's  regiment,  under  cover 
of  darkness,  to  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe,  and  had  killed 
thirty  six  men  and  boys  and  four  women.'*'  In  this  there  was  nothing 
very  strange  or  shocking.  A  night  attack  on  a  gang  of  freebooters 
occupying  a  strong  natural  fortress  may  be  a  perfectly  legitLnate 
military  operation ;  and,  in  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  such  an 
attack,  the  most  humane  man  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  shoot  a 
woman  or  a  child.  The  circumstances  which  give  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  the  breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hospi- 
tality, the  twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  conviviality,  of 
morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of  healthdrinking,  of  cardplaying, 
were  not  mentioned  by  the  Edinburgh  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Gazette  ;  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  infer  that  those  circum- 
stances were  as  yet  unknown  even  to  inquisitive  and  busy  malecon- 
tents  residing  in  the  Scottish  capital  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
spot  where  the  deed  had  been  done.  In  the  south  of  the  island  the 
matter  produced,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  scarcely  any  sensation. 
To  the  Londoner  of  those  days  Appin  was  what  Cafiraria  or  Borneo 

«  What  1  haye  called  the  Whig  yersion  of  the  Btorj  is  given,  aa  well  as  the  JaoobiU 
Tersion,  in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  April  7,  1G02. 
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is  to  us.  He  was  not  more  moved  by  hearing  that  some  Highland 
thieves  had  been  surprised  and  killed  than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a 
band  of  Amakosah  cattle  stealers  has  been  cut  off,  or  that  a  bark  full 
of  Malay  pirates  has  been  sunk.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  nothing 
had  been  done  in  Glencoe  beyond  what  was  doing  in  many  other 
glens.  There  had  been  a  night  brawl,  one  of  a  hundted  night  brawls, 
between  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Campbells ;  and  the  Campbells  had 
knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  head. 

By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out.  From  a  letter  written 
at  Edinburgh  about  two  months  after  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
it  appears  that  the  horrible  story  was  already  current  among  the 
Jacobites  of  that  city.  In  the  summer  Argyle's  regiment  was  quar- 
tered in  the  south  of  England,  and  some  of  the  men  made  strange 
confessions,  over  their  ale,  about  what  they  had  been  forced  to  do  in 
the  preceding  winter.  The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold  of  the  clue,  and 
followed  it  resolutely:  their  secret  presses  went  to  work;  and  at 
length,  near  a  year  after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  it  was  pub- 
lished to  the  world.*  But  the  world  was  long  incredulous.  The 
habitual  mendacity  of  the  Jacobite  libellers  had  brought  on  them  an 
appropriate  punishment.  Now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  told  the 
truth,  they  were  supposed  to  be  romancing.  They  complained  bitterly 
that  the  story,  though  perfectly  authentic,  was  regarded  by  the  public 
as  a  factious  Ue.f  So  late  as  the  year  1695,  Hickes,  in  a  tract  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his  darling  tale  of  the  Theban  legion 
against  the  unanswerable  argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  histo- 
rians, remarked  that  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  any  historian 
would  make  mention  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  Th^re  were  in 
England,  he  said,  many  thousands  of  well  educated  men  who  had 
never  heard  of  that  massacre,  or  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  fable.| 

Nevertheless  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  guilty  began  very 
early.  Hill,  who  indeed  can  hardly  be  called  guilty,  was  much  dis- 
turbed. Breadalbane,  hardened  as  he  was,  felt  the  stings  of  con- 
science or  the  dread  of  retribution.  A  few  days  after  the  Macdonalds 
had  returned  to  their  old  dwellingplace,  his  steward  visited  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  Glencoe,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  sons  of  the 
murdered  chief  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held  the  Earl 

*  I  belieTe  that  the  eircumstanoes  which  gire  so  peouUar  a  character  of  atrocity  to  the 
Massacre  of  Glencoe  were  first  published  in  print  hj  Charles  Leslie  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  answer  to  King.  The  date  of  Leslie's  answer  is  1692.  Bat  it  most  be  remembered 
that  the  date  of  1692  was  then  nsed  down  to  what  we  should  call  the  26th  of  March, 
1693.  Leslie's  book  contains  some  remarks  on  a  sermon  hj  TiUotson  which  waa  not 
printed  tiU  NoTember,  1692.     The  Oallienus  RediTiTus  speedily  followed. 

f  Gallienus  RediriTus. 

X  Hicks  on  Burnet  and  TiUotson,  1695. 
Vol.  IV.— U 
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abilities,  and  had  been,  during  some  years,  employed  in  business  of 
grave  importance.  But  his  passions  were  strong ;  his  judgment  was 
not  ripe ;  and  his  sudden  elevation  turned  his  head.  His  manners 
gave  general  disgust.  Old  officers  complained  that  he  kept  them 
long  in  his  antechamber  while  he  was  amusing  himself  with  his 
spaniels  and  his  flatterers.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence 
went  away  disgusted  by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance.  As  was  natural 
at  his  age,  he  valued  power  chiefly  as  a  means  of  procuring  pleasure- 
Millions  of  crowns  were  expended  on  the  luxurious  villa  where  he 
loved  to  forget  the  cares  of  office  in  gay  conversation,  delicate 
cookery  and  foaming  champagne.  He  often  pleaded  an  attack  of 
fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appearance  at  the  proper  hour 
in  the  royal  closet,  when  in  truth  he  had  been  playing  truant  among 
his  boon  companions  and  mistresses.  "The  French  King,"  said 
William,  "  has  an  odd  taste.  He  chooses  an  old  woman  for  his  mis- 
tress, and  a  young  man  for  his  minister."* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louvois,  by  pursuing  that  course 
which  had  made  him  odious  to  the  inmates  of  Saint  Germains,  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  was  not  maddened  by  Jacobite 
enthusiasm.  He  well  knew  that  exiles  are  the  worst  of  all  advisers. 
He  had  excellent  information :  he  had  excellent  judgment :  he  calcu- 
lated the  chances ;  and  he  saw  that  a  descent  was  likely  to  fail,  and 
to  fail  disastrously  and  disgracefully.  James  might  well  be  impatient 
to  try  the  experiment,  though  the  odds  should  be  ten  to  one  against 
him.  He  might  gain ;  and  he  could  not  lose.  His  folly  and  obstH 
nacy  had  left  him  nothing  to  risk.  His  food,  his  drink,  his  lodging, 
his  clothes,  he  owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance  of  recovering  the  three  kingdoms 
which  he  had  thrown  away,  he  should  be  willing  to  stake  what  was 
not  his  own,  the  honour  of  the  French  arms,  the  grandeur  and  the 
safety  of  the  French  monarchy.  To  a  French  statesman  such  a  wager 
might  well  appear  in  a  different  light.  But  Louvois  was  gone.  His 
master  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  James,  and  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  against  England.f 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  concerted.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  that  in 
this  camp  all  the  Irish  regiments  which  were  in  the  French  service 
should  be  assembled  under  their  countryman  Sarsfield.     With  them 

*  Mdmoires  de  Sunt  Simon ;  Bamei,  ii.  96 ;  Guardian,  No.  48.  See  the  azoeltent 
letter  of  Lewie  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  which  is  quoted  by  Voltaire  in  the  SiMe 
de  Louis  XIV. 

f  In  the  Naime  papers  printed  hj  Macpherson  are  two  memoriala  firom  James  Ufpiif 
Lewis  to  inyade  England.    Both  were  written  in  January,  1692. 
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were  to  be  joined  about  ten  thousand  French  troops.  The  whole 
army  was  to  be  commanded  by  Marshal  Bellefonds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the  line  was  to  convoy  this 
force  to  the  shores  of  England.  In  the  dockyards  both  of  Britanny 
and  of  Provence  immense  preparations  were  made.  Four  and  forty 
men  of  war,  some  of  which  were  among  the  finest  that  had  ever  been 
built,  were  assembled  in  the  harbour  of  Brest  under  Tourville.  The 
Count  of  Estrees,  with  thirty  five  more,  was  to  sail  from  Toulon. 
Ushant  was  fixed  for  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  very  day  was 
named.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of 
vessels  for  the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime  trade,  all  privateer- 
ing was,  for  a  time,  interdicted  by  a  royal  mandate.*  Three  hundred 
transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where  the  troops  were  to  em- 
bark. It  was  hoped  that  all  would  be  ready  early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  English  ships  were  half  rigged  or  half  manned,  and  before 
a  single  Dutch  man  of  war  was  in  the  GhanneLf 

James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the  English  fleet 
should  fall  in  with  him,  it  would  not  oppose  him.  He  imagined  that 
he  was  personally  a  favourite  with  the  mariners  of  all  ranks.  His 
emissaries  had  been  busy  among  the  naval  officers,  and  had  found 
some  who  remembered  him  with  kindness,  and  others  who  were  out 
of  humour  with  the  men  now  in  power.  All  the  wild  talk  of  a  class 
of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity  or  discretion  was  reported 
to  him  with  exaggeration,  till  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief  that  he 
had  more  friends  than  enemies  on  board  of  the  vessels  which  guarded 
our  coasts.  Tet  he  should  have  known  that  a  rough  sailor,  who 
thought  himself  ill  used  by  the  Admiralty,  might,  after  the  third 
bottle,  when  drawn  on  by  artful  companions,  express  his  regret  for 
the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  government,  and  curse  himself  for 
being  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  for  that  government,  and  yet  might  be 
by  no  means  prepared  to  go  over  to  the  French  on  the  day  of  battle. 
Of  the  malecontent  officers,  who,  as  James  believed,  were  impatient 
to  desert,  the  great  majority  had  probably  given  no  pledge  of  their 
attachment  to  him  except  an  idle  word  hiccoughed  out  when  they 
were  drunk,  and  forgotten  when  they  were  sober.  One  of  those  from 
whom  he  expected  support.  Rear  Admiral  Carter,  had  indeed  heard 
and  perfectly  understood  what  the  Jacobite  agents  had  to  say,  had 
given  them  fair  words,  and  had  reported  the  whole  to  the  Queen  and 
her  ministers.^ 

But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on  Russell.     That  false, 

♦  London  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1G91-2. 

t  M^moires  de  Berwick ;  Burnet,  ii.  92 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  478,  491. 

J  History  of  the  late  Conspiracy,  1698. 
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^ant  and  wayward  politician  was  to  command  the  Channel  Fleet. 

nad  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Jacobite  emissaries  that  he  was 

t  on  effecting  a  Restoration.     Those  emissaries  fully  reckoned,  if 

.  on  his  entire  cooperation,  yet  at  least  on  his  connivance ;  and 

3re  could  be  no  doubt  that,  with  his  connivance,  a  French  fleet 

ight  easily  convey  an  army  to  our  shores.     James  flattered  himself 

lat,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  he  should  be  master  of  the  island. 

)ut  in  truth,  when  the  voyage  had  ended,  the  difficulties  of  his  enter- 
prise would  have  been  only  beginning.  Two  years  before  he  had 
received  a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have  profited.  He  had  then 
deceived  himself  and  others  into  the  belief  that  the  English  were 
regretting  him,  were  pining  for  him,  were  eager  to  rise  in  arms  by 
tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  William  was  then,  as  now,  at  a 
distance.  Then,  as  now,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a  wo- 
man. Then,  as  now,  there  were  few  regular  troops  in  England. 
Torrington  had  then  done  as  much  to  injure  the  government  which 
he  served  as  Russell  could  now  do.  The  French  fleet  had  then^  after 
riding,  during  several  weeks,  victorious  and  dominant  in  the  Channel, 
landed  some  troops  on  the  southern  coast.  The  immediate  effect  had 
been  that  whole  counties,  without  distinction  of  Tory  or  Whig,  Church- 
man or  Dissenter,  had  risen  up,  as  one  man,  to  repel  the  foreignerSi 
and  that  the  Jacobite  party,  which  had,  a  few  days  before,  seemed  to 
be  half  the  nation,  had  crouched  down  in  silent  terror,  and  had  made 
itself  so  small  that  it  had,  during  some  time,  been  invisible.  What 
reason  was  there  for  believing  that  the  multitude  who  had,  in  1690, 
at  the  first  lighting  of  the  beacons,  snatched  up  firelocks,  pikes, 
scythes,  to  defend  their  native  soil  against  the  French,  would  now 
welcome  the  French  as  allies  ?  And  of  the  army  by  which  James  was 
now  to  be  accompanied  the  French  formed  the  least  odious  part. 
More  than  half  of  that  army  was  to  consist  of  Irbh  Papists ;  and 
the  feeling,  compounded  of  hatred  and  scorn,  with  which  the  Irish 
Papists  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  English  Protestants,  had  by 
recent  events  been  stimulated  to  a  vehemence  before  unknown.  The 
hereditary  slaves,  it  was  said,  had  been  for  a  moment  free ;  and  that 
moment  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  they  knew  neither  how  to  use  nor 
how  to  defend  their  freedom.  During  their  short  ascendency  they 
had  done  nothing  but  slay,  and  burn,  and  pillage,  and  demolish,  and 
attaint,  and  confiscate.  In  three  years  they  had  committed  such 
waste  on  their  native  land  as  thirty  years  of  English  intelligence  and 
industry  would  scarcely  repair.  They  would  have  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  world,  if  they  had  been  as  ready  to  fight  as 
they  were  to  steal.  But  they  had  retreated  ignominiously  from  the 
walls  of  Londonderry.    They  had  fled  like  deer  before  the  yeomanry 
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of  Enniskillen.  The  Prince  whom  they  now  presumed  to  think  that 
they  coald  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  English  throne,  had  him- 
self, on  the  morning  after  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  reproached  them 
with  their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he  would  never  again  trust 
to  their  soldiership.  On  this  subject  Englishmen  were  of  one  mind. 
Tories,  Nonjurors,  even  Roman  Catholics,  were  as  loud  as  Whigs  in 
reviling  the  ill  fated  race.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  guess  what 
effect  would  have  been  produced  by  the  appearance  on  our  soil  of 
enemies  whom,  on  their  own  soil,  we  had  vanquished  and  trampled 
down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and  severe  teaching  of 
experience,  believed  whatever  his  correspondents  in  England  told 
him;  and  they  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  was  impatiently 
expecting  him,  that  both  the  West  and  the  North  were  ready  to  rise, 
that  he  would  proceed  from  the  place  of  landing  to  Whitehall  with  as 
little  opposition  as  when,  in  old  times,  he  returned  from  a  progress. 
Ferguson  distinguished  himself  by  the  confidence  with  which  he  pre- 
dicted a  complete  and  bloodless  victory.  He  and  his  printer,  he  was 
absurd  enough  to  write,  would  be  the  two  first  men  in  the  realm  to 
take  horse  for  His  Majesty.  Many  other  agents  were  busy  up  and 
down  the  country,  during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring- 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  much  success  in  the  counties  south 
of  Trent.  But  in  the  north,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  there  seems  to  have  been,  even 
among  the  Protestant  gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
bigoted  Jacobites,  some  preparations  for  an  insurrection  were  made. 
Arms  were  privately  bought ;  officers  were  appointed ;  yeomen,  small 
farmers,  grooms,  huntsmen,  were  induced  to  enlist.  Those  who  gave 
in  their  names  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
dragoons,  and  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  mount 
at  the  first  signal.'*' 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  filled  James,  at  this  time,  with  vain 
hopes,  was  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  and  near  her  delivery.  Ho 
flattered  himself  that  malice  itself  would  be  ashamed  to  repeat  any 
longer  the  story  of  the  warming  pan,  and  that  multitudes  whom  that 
story  had  deceived  would  instantly  return  to  their  allegiance.  He 
took,  on  this  occasion,  all  those  precautions  which,  four  years  before, 
he  had  foolishly  and  perversely  forborne  to  take.  He  contrived  to 
transmit  to  England  letters  summoning  many  Protestant  women  of 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  479,  524.  Memorials  furnished  hj  Ferguson  to  Holmes  in  tbo 
Nairne  Papers. 
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ity  to  assist  at  the  expected  birth;  and  he  prombed,  in  the  name 

is  dear  brother  the  Most  Christian  King,  that  they  should  be  free 

^ome  and  go  in  safety.     Had  some  of  these  witnesses  been  inyitcd 

Saint  James's  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  June,  1688,  the 

3use  of  Stuart  might,  perhaps,  now  be  reigning  in  our  island.   But 

is  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain  one.    It  might  be  true  that 

calumnious  fable  had  done  much  to  bring  about  the  Revolution. 

iut  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  most  complete  refutation  of  that 

:able  would  bring  about  a  Restoration.     Not  a  single  lady  crossed 

the  sea  in  obedience  to  James's  call.    His  Queen  was  safely  delivered 

of  a  daughter ;  but  this  event  produced  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 

state  of  public  feeling  in  England.'*' 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  were  going  on  fast. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  place  of  embarkation 
before  the  English  government  was  at  all  aware  of  the  danger  which 
was  impending.  It  had  been  long  known  indeed  that  many  thousands 
of  Irish  were  assembled  in  Normandy  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  they 
had  been  assembled  merely  that  they  might  be  mustered  and  drilled 
before  they  were  sent  to  Flanders,  Piedmont,  and  Catalonia,  f  Now, 
however,  intelligence,  arriving  from  many  qnarters,  left  no  doubt  that 
an  invasion  would  be  almost  immediately  attempted.  Vigorous  pre- 
parations for  defence  were  made.  The  equipping  and  manning  of 
the  ships  was  urged  forward  with  vigour.  The  regular  troops  were 
drawn  together  between  London  and  the  sea.  A  great  camp  was 
formed  on  the  down  which  overlooks  Portsmouth.  The  militia  all 
over  the  kingdom  was  called  out.  Two  Westminster  regiments  and 
six  City  regiments,  making  up  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  fighting 
men,  were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  passed  in  review  before  the 
Queen.  The  trainbands  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched  down 
to  the  coast.  Watchmen  were  posted  by  the  beacons.  Some  non- 
jurors were  imprisoned,  some  disarmed,  some  held  to  bail.  The  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jacobite,  was  searched.  He  had 
had  time  to  burn  his  papers  and  to  hide  his  arms ;  but  his  stables 
presented  a  most  suspicious  appearance.  Horses  enough  to  mount  a 
whole  troop  of  cavalry  were  at  the  mangers;  and  this  evidenoe, 
though  not  legally  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  treason,  was 
thought  sufficient,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  to  justify  the  Privy  Council 
in  sending  him  to  the  Tower.J 

Meanwhile  James  had  gone  down  to  his  army,  which  was  encamped 

*  Life  of  James,  li.  474. 

t  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of  the  spring  of  1G92. 

X  Nfircissas  Luttreirs  Diary  for  April  and  May,  1692 ;   London  Gaiette,  May  ' 
and  12. 
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round  the  basin  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cotentin.  Before  he  quitted  Saint  Ger- 
mains,  he  held  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
his  son  into  the  order.  Two  noblemen  were  honoured  with  the  same 
distinction,  Powis,  who,  among  his  brother  exiles,  was  now  called  a 
Duke,  and  Melfort,  who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and  was  again 
James's  Prime  Minister.'*'  Even  at  this  moment,  when  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  conciliate  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, none  but  members  .of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  thought  worthy 
of  any  mark  of  royal  favour.  Powis  indeed  was  an  eminent  member 
of  the  English  aristocracy ;  and  his  countrymen  disliked  him  as  little 
as  they  disliked  any  conspicuous  Papist.  But  Melfort  was  not  even 
an  Englishman :  he  had  never  held  office  in  England :  he  had  never 
sate  in  the  English  Parliament ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  pretensions 
to  a  dignity  peculiarly  English.  He  was  moreover  hated  by  all  the 
contending  factions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Royal  letters  coun- 
tersigned by  him  had  been  sent  both  to  the  Convention  at  Westmin- 
ster and  to  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  both  at  Westminster 
and  at  Edinburgh,  the  sight  of  his  odious  name  and  handwriting  had 
made  the  most  zealous  friends  of  hereditary  right  hang  down  their 
heads  in  shame.  It  seems  strange  that  even  James  should  have 
chosen,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  men 
whom  his  people  most  abhorred  were  the  men  whom  he  most  delighted 
to  honour. 

Still  more  injurious  to  his  interests  was  the  Declaration  in  which 
ho  announced  his  intentions  to  his  subjects.  Of  all  the  State  papers 
%hich  were  put  forth  even  by  him  it  was  the  most  elaborately  and 
ostentatiously  injudicious.  When  it  had  disgusted  and  exasperated 
all  good  Englishmen  of  all  parties,  the  Papists  at  Saint  Germains 
pretended  that  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  stanch  Protestant,  Edward 
Herbert,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  before 
the  Revolution,  and  who  now  bore  the  empty  title  of  Chancellor.f 
But  it  is  certain  that  Herbert  was  never  consulted  about  any  matter 
of  importance,  and  that  the  Declaration  was  the  work  of  Melfort  and 
of  Melfort  alone.|  In  truth,  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which 
had  made  Melfort  the  favourite  of  his  master  shone  forth  in  every  sen- 
tence. Not  a  word  was  to  be  found  indicating  that  three  years  of  banish- 
ment had  made  the  King  wiser,  that  he  had  repented  of  a  single 
error,  that  he  took  to  himself  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  blame  of 
that  revolution  which  had  dethroned  him,  or  that  he  purposed  to  fol- 

•  Sheridan  MS. ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  492. 

f  Life  of  James,  ii.  488. 

I  James  told  Sheridan  that  the  Declaration  was  written  bj  Melfort.    Sheridan  MS. 
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number,  were  merely  informed  that  their  fate  3hould  be  decided  in 
Parliament. 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his  Declaration  over  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  doing  so  rendered  a  great  service  to  Wil- 
liam. The  general  cry  was  that  the  banished  oppressor  had  at  least 
given  Englishmen  fair  warning,  and  that,  if,  after .  such  a  warning, 
they  welcomed  him  home,  they  would  have  no  pretence  for  complain- 
ing, though  every  county  town  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize 
resembling  that  which  Jeffreys  had  held  at  Taunton.  That  some 
hundreds  of  people, — the  Jacobites  put  the  number  so  low  as  five 
hundred, — were  to  be  hanged  without  mercy  was  certain ;  and  nobody 
who  had  concurred  in  the  Revolution,  nobody  who  had  fought  for  the 
new  government  by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier  who  had  borne  a  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devonshire  ploughman  or  Cornish  miner 
who  had  taken  arms  to  defend  his  wife  and  children  against  Tourville, 
could  be. certain  that  he  should  not  be  hanged.  How  abject  too,  how 
Bpiteful,  must  be  the  nature  of  a  man  who,  engaged  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  imdertakings,  and  aspiring  to  the  noblest  of  all  prizes, 
could  not  refrain  from  proclaiming  that  he  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  a 
multitude  of  poor  fishermen,  because,  more  than  th^pee  years  before, 
they  had  pulled  him  about  and  called  him  Hatchetface.  If,  at  the 
Tcry  moment  when  he  had  the  strongest  motives  for  trying  to  con- 
ciliate his  people  by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  hold  towards  them  any  language  but  that  of  an  implacable  enemy, 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  him  when  he  should  be  again  their 
master  ?  So  savage  was  his  nature  that,  in  a  situation  in  which  all 
other  tyrants  have  resorted  to  blandishments  and  fair  promises,  he 
could  utter  nothing  but  reproaches  and  threats.  The  only  words  in 
Ills  Declaration  which  had  any  show  of  graciousness  were  those  in 
which  he  promised  to  send  away  the  foreign  troops  as  soon  as  his 
authority  was  reestablished ;  and  many  said  that  those  words,  when 
examined,  would  be  found  full  of  sinister  meaning.  He  held  out  no 
hope  that  he  would  send  away  Popish  troops  who  were  his  own  sub- 
jects. His  intentions  were  manifest.  The  French  might,  go ;  but  the 
Irish  would  remain.  The  people  of  England  were  to  be  kept  down 
by  these  thrice  subjugated  barbarians.  No  doubt  a  Rapparee  who 
had  run  away  at  Newton  Butler  and  the  Boyne  might  find  courage 
enough  to  guard  the  scaffolds  on  which  his  conquerors  were  to  die,  and 
to  lay  waste  our  country  as  he  had  laid  waste  his  own. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of  attempting  to  suppress 
James's  manifesto,  very  wisely  reprinted  it,  and  sent  it  forth  licensed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  interspersed  with  remarks  by  a  shrewd 
and  severe  commentator.     It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamphlets : 
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it  was  turned  into  doggrcl  rhymes ;  and  it  was  left  undefended  even 
by  the  boldest  and  most  acrimonious  libellers  among  the  nonjnron.* 

Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjurors  were  so  much  alarmed  by  obserring 
the  effect  which  this  manifesto  produced,  that  they  affected  to  treat  it 
as  spurious,  and  published  as  their  master's  genuine  Declaration  a 
paper  full  of  gracious  professions  and  promises.  They  made  him  offer 
a  free  pardon  to  all  his  people  with  the  exception  of  four  great  crimi- 
nals. They  made  him  hold  out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxation. 
They  made  him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  entrust  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical administration  to  the  nonjuring  bishops.  But  this  forgery 
imposed  on  nobody,  and  was  important  only  as  showing  that  even  the 
Jacobites  were  ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  they  were  labouring  to 
restore,  t 

No  man  read  the  Declaration  with  more  surprise  and  anger  than 
Russell.  Bad  as  ho  was,  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  two 
feelings,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called  virtuous,  have  some  affi- 
nity to  virtue,  and  are  respectable  when  compared  with  mere  selfish 
cupidity.  Professional  spirit  and  party  spirit  were  strong  in  him. 
He  might  be  false  to  his  country,  but  not  to  his  flag ;  and,  even  in 
becoming  a  Jacobite,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Whig.  In  truth,  he 
was  a  Jacobite  only  because  he  was  the  most  intolerant  and  acrimo- 
nious of  Whigs.  He  thought  himself  and  his  faction  ungratefnUy 
neglected  by  William,  and  was  for  a  time  too  much  blinded  by  resent- 
ment  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  mere  madness  in  the  old  Bound- 
heads,  the  old  Exclusionists,  to  punish  William  by  recalling  Jamee. 
The  near  prospect  of  an  invasion,  and  the  Declaration  in  which  Eng- 
lishmen were  plainly  told  what  they  had  to  expect  if  that  invasion 
should  be  successful,  produced,  it  should  seem,  a  sudden  and  entire 
change  in  Russell's  feelings ;  and  that  change  he  distinctly  avowed. 

*  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  cooceming  a  French  Invasion  to  restore  the  late  Kkig  James 
to  his  Throne,  and  what  maybe  expected  from  him  should  he  be  successful  in  it,  1692; 
A  second  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  a  French  Invasion,  in  which  the  Deelaratioa 
lately  dispersed  under  the  Title  of  His  Majesty's  most  gracious  Declaration  to  aU  Uf 
loving  Subjects,  commanding  their  Assistance  against  the  P.  of  0.  and  his  Adherents^ 
is  entirely  and  exactly  published  according  to  the  dispersed  Copies,  with  some  short 
Observations  upon  it,  1692;  The  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  examined,  1692; 
Reflections  on  the  late  King  James's  Declaration,  1692.  The  two  Letters  were  written, 
I  beHeve,  by  Lloyd  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph.  Sheridan  says  **  The  King's  DeclaratloB 
pleasM  none,  and  was  tum*d  into  ridicule  burlesque  lines  in  England."  I  do  doI 
believe  that  a  defence  of  this  unfortunate  Declaration  is  to  be  found  in  any  Jaeobito 
tract.  A  virulent  Jacobite  writer,  in  a  reply  to  Dr.  Welwood,  printed  in  1698,  says» 
**  As  for  the  Declaration  that  was  printed  last  year,  ...  I  assure  yon  that  it  was  as 
much  misliked  by  many,  almost  all,  of  the  King's  friends,  as  it  can  be  exposed  by  Us 
enemies." 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  April,  1692. 
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"I  wish/'  lie  said  to  Lloyd,  "  to  serve  King  James.  The  thing  might 
be  done,  if  it  were  not  his  own  fault.  But  he  takes  the  wrong  way 
with  us.  Let  him  forget  all  the  past :  let  him  grant  a  general  par- 
don ;  and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  him."  Lloyd  hinted 
something  about  the  honours  and  rewards  designed  for  Russell  him- 
self. But  the  Admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  man,  cut  him 
short.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing  on  that  subject.  My  soli- 
citude is  for  the  public.  And  do  not  think  that  I  will  let  the  French 
triumph  over  us  in  our  own  sea.  Understand  this,  that  if  I  meet  them 
I  fight  them,  ay,  though  His  Majesty  himself  should  be  on  board." 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to  James ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  alarmed  him.  He  was,  indeed,  possessed  with  a  belief 
that  Russell,  even  if  willing,  would  not  be  able  to  induce  the  officers 
and  sailors  of  the  English  navy  to  fight  against  their  old  King,  who 
was  also  their  old  Admiral. 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  his  favourite  Melfort  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis's  ministers."^   But  for  those  hopes, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  thoughts  of  invading  England  in  the 
eourse  of  that  year  would  have  been  laid  aside.     For  the  extensive 
plan  which  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
spring,  been  disconcerted  by  a  succession  of  accidents  such  as  are 
beyond  the  control  of  human  wisdom.     The  time  fixed  for  the  assem- 
blin-;  of  all  the  maritime  forces  of  France  at  Ushant   had   long 
elapsed ;  and  not  a  single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous.    The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  detained  by  bad  weather  in 
the  port  of  Brest.    The  Mediterranean  squadron,  opposed  by  a  strong 
west  wind,  was  vainly  struggling  to  pass  the  pillars  of  Hercules.    Two 
fine  vessels  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.t     Meanwhile 
the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had  been  active.    Before  the  end 
of  April  the  English  fleet  was  ready  to  sail.     Three  noble  ships,  just 
launched  from  our  dockyards,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Water.  J    William  had  been  hastening  the  maritime  preparations  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  his  exertions  had  been  successful.     On  the 
twenty-ninth  of  April  a  fine  squadron  from  the  Texel  appeared  in  the 
Downs.     Soon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the  Maes  squad- 
ron, the   Zealand  squadron.  §     The  whole  force  of  the  confederate 
powers  was  assembled  at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  week  of  May, 
more  than  ninety  sail  of  the  line,  manned  by  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime  na- 

*  Sheridan  MS. ;  M^moires  de  Dangeau. 

t  London  Gazette,  May  12,  16,  1692;  Gazette  de  Paris,  May  21  (81),  1692. 

I  London  Gazette,  April  28,  1692. 

}  London  Gazette,  May  2,  5,  12,  16. 
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tions.  Russell  had  the  chief  command.  He  was  assisted  by  Sir 
Ralph*  Delaval,  Sir  John  Ashley,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Rear  Admi- 
ral Carter,  and  Rear  Admiral  Rooke.  Of  the  Datch  oflScers  Van 
Almonde  was  highest  in  rank. 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the  British  Channel. 
There  was  little  reason  for  apprehending-  that  such  a  force  conld  be 
defeated  in  a  fair  conflict.  Nevertheless  there  was  great  uneasiness 
in  London.  It  was  known  that  there  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  the 
navy.  Alarming  rumours  had  worked  their  way  round  from  France. 
It  was  said  that  the  enemy  reckoned  on  the  cooperation  of  some  t>f 
those  ofiicers  on  whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the  safety  of  the  State 
might  depend.  Russell,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  was  stin 
unsuspected.  But  others,  who  were  probably  less  criminal,  had  been 
more  indiscreet.  At  all  the  coffee  houses  admirals  and  ci^ptains  were 
mentioned  by  name  as  traitors  who  ought  to  be  instantly  cashiered, 
if  not  shot.  It  was  even  confidently  affirmed  that  some  of  the  goiltj 
had  been  put  under  arrest,  and  others  turned  out  of  the  service.  The 
Queen  and  her  counsellors  were  in  a  great  strait.  It  was  not  easy 
to  say  whether  the  danger  of  trusting  the  suspected  persons  or  the 
danger  of  removing  them  were  the  greater.  Mary,  with  many  pain- 
ful misgivings,  resolved,  and  the  event  proved  that  she  resolved  wisely, 
to  treat  the  e^dl  reports  as  calumnious,  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to 
the  honour  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  and  then  to  trust  the  safety  of 
her  kingdom  to  their  national  and  professional  spirit. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  a  great  assembly  of  officers  was  convoked 
at  Saint  Helen's  on  board  the  Britannia,  a  fine  three  decker,  from 
which  Russell's  flag  was  flying.  The  admiral  told  them  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  which  he  was  charged  to  read  to  them.  It  was 
from  Nottingham.  The  Queen,  the  Secretary  wrote,  had  been 
informed  that  stories  deeply  affecting  the  character  of  the  navy  were 
in  circulation.  It  had  even  been  affirmed  that  she  had  found  herself 
under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  many  officers.  But  Her  Majes^ 
was  determined  to  believe  nothing  against  those  brave  servants  of 
the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  foully  slandered  might 
bfi  assured  that  she  placed  entire  reliance  on  them.  This  letter  was 
admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Very  few  of  them  probably  had  been  guilty  of  any  worse  offence  than 
rash  and  angry  talk  over  their  wine.  They  were  as  yet  only  gnun- 
blers.  If  they  had  fancied  that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might 
in  selfdcfence  have  become  traitors.  They  became  enthusiastically 
loyal  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  the  Queen  reposed  entire  con- 
fidence in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly  signed  an  address  in  which 
they  entreated  her  to  believe  that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
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tion  *nd  alacrity,  venture  their  lives  in  defence  of  her  rights,  of 
English  freedom  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  against  all  foreign 
and  l^opish  invaders.  "  God,"  they  added,  "  preserve  your  person, 
direct  your  counsels,  and  prosper  your  arms ;  and  let  all  your  people 
say  Amen."* 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon  brought  to  the  test. 
A  few  hours  after  the  meeting  on  board  of  the  Britannia  the  masts 
of  Tourville's  squadron  were  seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Portland.  One 
messenger  galloped  with  the  news  from  Weymouth  to  London,  and 
roused  Whitehall  at  three  in  the  morning.  Another  took  the  coast 
road,  and  carried  the  intelligence  to  Russell.  All  was  ready ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  May  the  allied  fleet  stood  out 
tOBea.t 

Tourville  had  with  him  only  his  own  squadron,  consisting  of  forty 
four  ships  of  the  line.  But  he  had  received  positive  orders  to  pro- 
tect the  descent  on  England,  and  not  to  decline  a  battle.  Though 
these  orders  had  been  given  before  it  was  known  at  Versailles  that 
the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  had  joined,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  disobedience.  He  still  remembered 
with  bitterness  the  reprimand  which  his  extreme  caution  had  drawn 
upon  him  after  the  fight  of  Beachy  Head.  He  would  not  again  be 
told  that  he  was  a  timid  and  unenterprising  commander,  that  he  had 
no  courage  but  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  common  sailor.  He  was  also 
persuaded  that  the  odds  against  him  were  rather  apparent  than  real. 
He  believed,  on  the  authority  of  James  and  Melfort,  that  the  English 
seamen,  from  the  flag  officers  down  to  the  cabin  boys,  were  Jacobites. 
Those  who  fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart ;  and  there  would 
probably  be  numerous  desertions  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Ani- 
mated by  such  hopes  he  sailed  from  Brest,  steered  first  towards  the 
north  east,  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  then  struck 
acroBS  the  Channel  towards  La  Hogue,  where  the  army  which  he  was 
to  convoy  to  England  had  already  begun  to  embark  on  board  of  the 
transports.  He  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur  when,  before 
daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  he  saw  the  great 
armament  of  the  allies  stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He 
determined  to  bear  down  on  them.  By  eight  the  two  lines  of  battle 
were  formed;  but  it  was  eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It  soon 
became  plain  that  the  English,  from  the  Admiral  downward,  were 
reaolved  to  do  their  duty.  Russell  had  visited  all  his  ships,  and 
exhorted  all  his  crews.  "If  your  commanders  play  false,*'  he  said, 
"  overboard  with  them,  and  with  myself  the  first."     There  was  no 

*  London  Gazette,  May  16,  1692;  Borchett. 

f  NardssoB  LuttreU's  Diary ;  London  Gasette,  May  19,  1692. 
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defection.  There  was  no  slackness.  Carter  was  the  first  who  broke 
the  French  line.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter  of  one  of  his  own 
yard  arms,  and  fell  dying  on  the  deck.  He  would  not  be  carried 
below.  He  would  not  let  go  his  sword.  "  Fight  the  ship,"  were  his 
last  words :  '^  fight  the  ship  as  long  as  she  can  swim."  The  battle 
lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  roar  of  the  guns  was  distinctly 
heard  more  than  twenty  miles  ofiF  by  the  army  which  was  encamped 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the 
wind  was  favourable  to  the  French :  they  were  opposed  to  half  of  the 
allied  fieet ;  and  against  that  half  they  maintained  the  conflict  with 
their  usual  courage  and  with  more  than  their  usual  seamanship.  After 
a  hard  and  doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  Tourville  thought  that  enough 
had  been  done  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  white  flag,  and  began 
to  draw  off.  But  by  this  time  the  wind  had  veered,  and  was  with 
the  allies.  They  were  now  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  great 
superiority  of  force.  They  came  on  fast.  The  retreat  of  the  French 
became  a  flight.  Tourville  fought  his  own  ship  desperately.  She 
was  named,  in  allusion  to  Lewis's  favourite  emblem,  the  Boyal  Sun, 
and  was  widely  renowned  as  the  finest  vessel  in  the  world.  It  was 
reported  among  the  English  sailors  that  she  was  adorned  with  an 
image  of  the  Great  King,  and  that  he  appeared  there,  as  he  appeared 
in  the  Place  of  Victories,  with  vanquished  nations  in  chains  beneath 
his  feet.  The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like  a  great 
fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every  side  from  her  hundred 
and  four  portholes.  She  was  so  formidably  manned  that  all  attempts 
to  board  her  failed.  Long  after  sunset,  she  got  clear  of  her  assail* 
ants,  and,  with  all  her  scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  She  had  suffered  so  much  that  Tourville  hastily 
removed  his  flag  to  a  ship  of  ninety  guns  which  was  named  the 
Ambitious.  By  this  time  his  fleet  was  scattered  far  over  the  sea. 
About  twenty  of  his  smallest  ships  made  their  escape  by  a  road  which 
was  too  perilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  despair.  In  the 
double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick  sea  fog,  they  ran,  with  all 
their  sails  spread,  through  the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous  rocks 
of  the  Race  of  Alderney,  and,  by  a  strange  good  fortune,  arrived 
without  a  single  disaster  at  Saint  Maloes.  The  pursuers  did  not 
venture  to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait,  the  place  of 
innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky  to  venture  into  the 

*  Russell's  Letter  to  Nottingham,  M&j  20,  1692,  in  the  London  Gaiette  of  Bfsy  28; 
Pfirticalars  of  Another  Letter  from  the  Fleet  published  bj  authoritj ;  Burchett ;  Bar- 
net,  ii.  93 ;  Life  of  James,  li.  493,  494 ;  NarciBSUs  Luttrell's  Ditiy ;  M^moires  de 
Berwick.  See  also  the  contemporary  ballad  on  the  battle,  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  English  street  poetry,  and  the  Advice  to  a  Painter,  1692. 
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Race  of  Aldemey  fled  to  the  havens  of  the  Cotentin.  The  Royal 
Sun  and  two  other  three  deckers  reached  Gherburg  in  safety.  The 
Ambitious,  with  twelve  other  iships,  all  first  rates  or  second  rates, 
took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue,  close  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg  were  closely  chased  by 
an  English  squadron  under  the  command  of  Delaval.  He  found  them 
hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where  no  large  man  of  war  could  get  at 
them.  He  therefore  determined  to  attack  them  with  his  fireships  and 
boats.  The  service  was  gallantly  and  successfully  performed.  In  a 
short  time  the  Royal  Sun  and  her  two  consorts  were  burned  to  ashes. 
Part  of  the  crews  escaped  to  the  shore;  and  part  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.* 

Meanwhile  Russell  with  the  greater  part  of  his  victorious  fleet  had 
blockaded  the  Bay  of  Xa  Hogue.  Here,  as  at  Cherburg,  the  French 
men  of  war  had  been  drawn  up  into  shallow  water.  They  lay  close 
to  the  camp  of  Ihe  army  which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. Six  of  them  were  moored  under  a  fort  named  Lisset.  The 
rest  lay  under  the  guns  of  another  fort  named  Saint  Yaast,  where 
James  had  fixed  his  headquarters,  and  where  the  Union  flag,  varie- 
gated by  the  crosses  of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew,  hung  by  the 
side  of  the  white  flag  of  France.  Marshal  Bellefonds  had  planted 
several  batteries  which,  it  was  thought,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy 
from  approaching  either  Fort  Lisset  or  Fort  Saint  Vaast.  James, 
however,  who  knew  something  of  English  seamen,  was  not  perfectly 
at  ease,  and  proposed  to  send  strong  bodies  of  soldiers  on  board  of 
the  ships.  But  Tourville  would  not  consent  to  put  such  a  slur  on  his 
profession. 

Russell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an  attack.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty  third  of  May  all  was  ready.  A  flotilla  consisting  of 
sloops,  of  fireships,  and  of  two  hundred  boats,  was  entrusted  to  the 
command  of  Rooke.  The  whole  armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 
The  rowers,  flushed  by  success,  and  animated  by  the  thought  that 
they  were  going  to  fight  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish 
troops  who  had  been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Eng- 
land, pulled  manfully  and  with  loud  huzzas  towards  the  six  huge 
wooden  castles  which  lay  close  to  Fort  Lisset.  The  French,  though 
an  eminently  brave  people,  have  always  been  more  liable  to  sudden 
panics  than  their  phlegmatic  neighbours  the  English  and  Germans. 
On  this  day  there  was  a  panic  both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army. 
Tourville  ordered  his  sailors  to  man  their  boats,  and  would  have  led 

•  See  DelaTal's  Letter  to  Nottingham,  dated  Cherburg,  May  22,  in  the  London 
Gaxette  of  May  26. 
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them  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  bay.  But  his  example  and  hk 
exhortations  were  vain.  His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in  confusion. 
The  ships  were  abandoned.  The  cannonade  from  Fort  Lisset  was  so 
feeble  and  ill  directed  that  it  did  no  execution.  The  regiments  on  the 
beach,  after  wasting  a  few  musket  shots,  drew  ofiF.  The  English 
boarded  the  men  of  war,  set  them  on  fire,  and  having  performed  this 
great  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  retreated  at  a  late  hour 
with  the  retreating  tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaze  during  the  night ; 
and  now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced  that  the  flames  had 
reached  a  powder  room  or  a  tier  of  loaded  guns.  At  eight  the  next 
morning  the  tide  came  back  strong ;  and  with  the  tide  came  back 
Rooke  and  his  two  hundred  boats.  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt 
to  defend  the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Yaast.  During  a 
few  minutes  the  batteries  did  some  execution  among  the  crews  of  our 
skiffs ;  but  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  The  French  poured  fast  out 
of  their  ships  on  one  side :  the  English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other, 
and,  with  loud  shouts,  turned  the  captured  guns  against  the  shore. 
The  batteries  were  speedily  silenced.  James  and  Melfort,  Bellefonds 
and  Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless  despondency  while  the  second 
conflagration  proceeded.  The  conquerors,  leaving  the  ships  of  war 
in  flames,  made  their  way  into  an  inner  basin  where  many  transports 
lay.  Eight  of  these  vessels  were  set  on  fire.  Several  were  taken  in 
tow.  The  rest  would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  off,  had 
not  the  sea  again  begun  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more ;  and 
the  victorious  flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting  the  hostile  camp  with  a 
thundering  chant  of  "  God  save  the  King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty  fourth  of  May,  the  great  con- 
flict which  had  raged  during  five  days  over  a  wide  extent  of  sea  and 
shore.  One  English  fireship  had  perished  in  its  calling.  Sixteen 
French  men  of  war,  all  noble  vessels,  and  eight  of  them  threedeckers, 
had  been  sunk  or  burned  down  to  the  keel.  The  battle  is  called,  from 
the  place  where  it  terminated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.* 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  boundless  exultation.  In 
the  fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
allies  had  been  so  great  that  they  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their 
success.    But  the  courage  and  skill  with  which  the  crews  of  the 

•  London  Gaz.,  May  26,  1692;  Borchett's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea;  Baden 
to  the  States  General,  Maj  24  (June  3) ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  494 ;  RusselFs  Letters  in 
the  Commons'  Journals  of  Not.  28,  1692;  An  Account  of  the  Great  Victory,  1692; 
Monthly  Mercuries  for  June  and  July,  1692 ;  Paris  Gazette,  May  28  (June  7) ;  Van 
Almonde's  despatch  to  the  States  General,  dated  May  24  (June  8),  1692.  The  French 
official  account  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for  July.  A  report  drawn  np 
by  Foucault,  Intendant  of  the  proiince  of  Normandy,  will  be  found  in  M.  Capefigne*! 
Louis  XIY. 
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English  boats  had,  in  a  French  harbour,  in  sight  of  a  French  army, 
and  under  the  fire  of  French  batteries,  destroyed  a  fine  French  fleet, 
amply  justified  the  pride  with  which  our  fathers  pronounced  the  name 
of  La  Hogue.  That  we  may  fully  enter  into  their  feelings,  we  must 
remember  that  this  was  the  first  great  check  that  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  first  great  victory  that 
the  English  had  gained  over  the  French  since  the  day  of  Agincourt. 
The  stain  left  on  our  fame  by  the  shameful  defeat  of  Beachy  Head 
was  efiaced.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own.  The  Dutch  had 
indeed  done  their  duty,  as  they  have  always  done  it  in  maritime  war, 
whether  fighting  on  our  side  or  against  us,  whether  victorious  or  van- 
quished. But  the  English  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Bussell 
who  commanded  in  chief  was  an  Englishman.  Delaval  who  directed 
the  attack  on  Cherburg  was  an'  Englishman.  Booke  who  led  the 
flotilla  into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue  was  an  Englishman.  The  only  two 
oflScers  of  note  who  had  fallen,  Admiral  Garter  and  Captain  Hastings 
of  the  Sandwich,  were  Englishmen.  Yet  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
good  news  was  received  here  must  not  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to 
national  pride.  The  island  was  safe.  The  pleasant  pastures,  corn- 
fields and  commons  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey  would  not  be  the  seat 
'  of  war.  The  houses  and  gardens,  the  kitchens  and  dairies,  the  cellars 
and  plate  chests,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  gentry  and  clergy 
would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Lrish  Bapparees,  who  had  sacked  the. 
dwellings  and  skinned  the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of  Leinster,  or  of 
French  dragoons  accustomed  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  the  Pro- 
testants of  Auvergne.  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  thanking  God  for 
this  great  deliverance ;  and  the  most  respectable  nonjurors  could  not 
Imt  be  glad  at  heart  that  the  rightful  King  was  not  to  be  brought  back 
by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  universal.  During  several 
days  the  bells  of  London  pealed  without  ceasing.  Flags  were  flying 
on  all  the  steeples.  Bows  of  candles  were  in  all  the  windows.  Bon- 
fires were  at  all  the  comers  of  the  streets.*  The  sense  which  the 
government  entertained  of  the  services  of  the  navy  was  promptly,  ju- 
diciously and  gracefully  manifested.  Sidney  and  Portland  were  sent 
to  meet  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied  by  Bochester, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Tories.  The  three  Lords  took  down  with 
them  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which  they  were  to  dis- 
tribute as  a  donative  among  the  sailors.t     Gold  medals  were  given 

*  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Victory,  1692;  Monthly  Meroorj  for  Jnne;  Baden 
to  the  States  General,  May  24  (June  8) ;  Narcissus  LuttrelPs  Diary. 

f  London  Gazette,  June  2,  1692;  Monthly  Mercury;  Baden  to  the  States  General, 
June  14  (24) ;  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary. 
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to  the  officers.*  The  remains  of  Hastings  and  Garter  were  brought 
on  shore  with  every  mark  of  honour.  Carter  was  bnried  at  Porta- 
mouth,  with  a  great  display  of  military  pomp.f  The  corpse  of  Hast- 
ings was  brought  up  to  London,  and  laid,  with  unusual  solemnitj, 
under  the  pavement  of  Saint  James's  Church.  The  footguards  with 
reversed  arms  escorted  the  hearse.  Four  royal  state  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  six  horses,  wore  in  the  procession:  a  crowd  of  men 
of  quality  in  mourning  cloaks  filled  the  pews;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  preached  the  funeral  sermon.^  While  such  marks  of  re* 
spect  were  paid  to  the  slain,  the  wounded  were  not  neglected.  Fifty 
surgeons  plentifully  supplied  with  instruments,  bandages,  and  dragB| 
were  sent  down  in  all  haste  from  London  to  Portsmouth.!  It  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  difficulty  which  there  then  was  in 
providing  at  short  notice  commodious  shelter  and  skilful  attendance 
for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated  men.  At  present  every  county, 
every  large  town,  can  boast  of  somo  spacious  palace  in  which  the 
poorest  labourer  who  has  fractured  a  limb  may  find  an  excellent  bed, 
an  able  medical  attendant,  a  careful  nurse,  medicines  of  the  best 
quality,  and  nourishment  such  as  an  invalid  requires.  But  there  was 
not  then,  in  the  whole  realm,  a  single  infirmary  supported  by  volun- 
tary contribution.  Even  in  the  capital  the  only  edifices  open  to  the 
wounded  were  the  two  ancient  hospitals  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint 
Bartholomew.  The  Queen  gave  orders  that  in  both  these  hospitals 
arrangements  should  be  made  at  the  public  charge  for  the  reception 
of  patients  from  the  fleet. ||  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that 
a  noble  and  lasting  memorial  of  the  gratitude  which  England  felt  for 
the  courage  and  patriotism  of  her  sailors  would  soon  rise  on  a  site 
eminently  appropriate.  Among  the  suburban  residences  of  our  kings, 
that  which  stood  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a  distinguished  place. 
Charles  the  Second  liked  the  situation,  and  determined  to  rebuild  the 
house  and  to  improve  the  gardens.  Soon  after  his  Restoration,  he 
began  to  erect,  on  a  spot  almost  washed  by  the  Thames  at  high  tide, 
a  mansion  of  vast  extent  and  cost.  Behind  the  palace  were  planted 
long  avenues  of  trees  which,  when  William  reigned,  were  scarcely 
more  than  saplings,  but  which  have  now  covered  with  their  massy 
shade  the  summer  rambles  of  several  generations.  On  the  slope  which 
has  long  been  the  scene  of  the  holiday  sports  of  the  Londoners,  were 
constructed  flights  of  terraces,  of  which  the  vestiges  may  still  be  dis- 
cerned.    The  Queen  now  publicly  declared,  in  her  husband's  name, 

*  Narciuas  LattreU's  Diary ;  Monthly  Meroory. 

f  London  Gazette,  June  9 ;  Baden  to  the  States  General,  Jane  7  (17). 

X  Baden  to  the  States  General,  June  8  (18). 

2  Baden  to  the  States  General,  May  24  (June  8) ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diazy. 

II  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Victozy,  1692 ;  Narcissos  Luttrell's  IMary. 
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^hat  the  building  commenced  by  Charles  should  be  completed,  and 
chould  be  a  retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country.* 

One  of  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  the  good  news  was  the 
calming  of  the  public  mind.  During  about  a  month  the  nation  had 
been  hourly  expecting  an  invasion  and  a  rising,  and  had  consequently 
been  in  an  irritable  and  suspicious  mood.  In  many  parts  of  England 
a  nonjuror  could  not  show  himself  without  great  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted. A  report  that  arms  were  hidden  in  a  house  sufficed  to  bring  a 
furious  mob  to  the  door.  The  mansion  of  one  Jacobite  gentleman  in 
Kent  had  been  attacked,  and,  after  a  fight  in  which  several  shots 
were  fired,  had  been  stormed  and  pulled  down-f  Yet  such  riots  were 
by  no  means  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  fever  which  had  inflamed  the 
whole  society.  The  exposure  of  Fuller,  in  February,  had,  as  it 
seemed,  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that  vile  tribe  of  which  Oates 
was  the  patriarch.  During  some  weeks,  indeed,  the  world  was  dis- 
posed to  be  unreasonably  incredulous  about  plots.  But  in  April 
there  was  a  reaction.  The  French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  traitors  in  the 
island.  Whoever  pretended  that  he  could  point  out  those  traitors  was 
sure  to  be  heard  with  attention ;  and  there  was  not  wanting  a  false 
witness  to  avail  himself  of  the  golden  opportunity. 

This  false  witness  was  named  Robert  Young.  His  history  was  in 
his  own  lifetime  so  fully  investigated,  and  so  much  of  his  correspond- 
ence has  been  preserved,  that  the  whole  man  is  before  us.  His  cha- 
racter is  indeed  a  curious  study.  His  birthplace  was  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  three  nations.  The  English  pronounced  him  Irish. 
The  Irish,  not  being  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  having  him  for 
a  countryman,  affirmed  that  he  was  born  in  Scotland.  Where- 
ever  he  may  have  been  bom,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  where  he 
was  bred:  for  his  phraseology  is  precisely  that  of  the  Teagues 
who  were,  in  his  time,  favourite  characters  on  our  stage.  He  called 
himself  a  priest  of  the  Established  Church :  but  he  was  in  truth 
only  a  deacon ;  and  his  deacon's  orders  he  had  obtained  by  producing 
forged  certificates  of  his  learning  and  moral  character.  Long  before 
the  Revolution  he  held  curacies  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  he 
did  not  remain  many  days  in  any  spot.  He  was  driven  from  one 
place  by  the  scandal  which  was  the  effect  of  his  lawless  amours.  He 
rode  away  from  another  place  on  a  borrowed  horse  which  he  never 
returned.  He  settled  in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up  for  bigamy. 
Some  letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  firom  the  gaol  of  Cavan 

*  Baden  to  the  States  General,  June  7  (17),  1692. 
f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 
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bavo  been  preserved.  He  assured  each  of  his  wives,  with  the  mo8t 
frightful  imprecations,  that  she  alone  was  the  object  of  his  love ;  and 
he  thus  succeeded  in  inducing  one  of  them  to  support  him  in  prison, 
and  the  other  to  save  his  life  by  forswearing  herself  at  the  assises. 
The  only  specimens  which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of  imparting 
religious  instruction  are  to  be  found  in  these  epistles.  He  compares 
himself  to  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  who  had  been 
guilty  both  of  adultery  and  murder.  He  declares  that  he  repents : 
he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  and  then  entreats  his 
dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  perjure  herself.  Having  narrowly 
escaped  the  gallows,  he  wandered  during  several  years  about  Ireland 
and  England,  begging,  stealing,  cheating,  personating,  forging,  and 
lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names.  In  1684  he  was  convicted 
at  Bury  of  having  fraudulently  counterfeited  Sancroft's  signaturOi 
and  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  to  imprisonment.  From  his 
dungeon  he  wrote  to  implore  the  Primate's  mercy.  The  letter  may 
still  bo  read  with  all  the  original  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling.* 
The  writer  acknowledged  his  guilt,  wished  that  his  eyes  were  a  foim- 
tain  of  water,  declared  that  he  should  never  know  peace  till  he  had 
received  episcopal  absolution,  and  professed  a  mortal  hatred  of  Dis- 
senters. As  all  this  contrition  and  all  this  orthodoxy  produced  no 
effect,  the  penitent,  after  swearing  bitterly  to  be  revenged  on  San« 
croft,  betook  himself  to  another  device.  The  Western  Insorrection 
had  just  broken  out.  The  magistrates  all  over  the  country  were  bat 
too  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
Whigs  and  Nonconformists.  Young  declared  on  oath  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  a  design  had  been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of 
King  James,  and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen,  and  ten  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  as  parties  to  the  plot.  Some  of  the  accused  were 
brought  to  trial ;  and  Toung  appeared  in  the  witness  box :  bat  the 
story  which  he  told  was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  to  be  false. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  was  again  convicted  of  forgery,  pilloried 
for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  and  sent  to  Newgate.  While  he  lay 
there,  he  determined  to  try  whether  he  should  be  more  fortunate  as 
an  accuser  of  Jacobites  than  he  had  been  as  an  accuser  of  Puritans. 
He  first  addressed  himself  to  Tillotson.  There  was  a  horrible  plot 
against  their  Majesties,  a  plot  as  deep  as  hell ;  and  some  of  the  first 
men  in  England  were  concerned  in  it.  Tillotson,  though  he  placed 
little  confidence  in  information  coming  from  such  a  source,  thoaj^t 
that  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  as  a  Privy  Councillor  made  it  his 
duty  to  mention  the  subject  to  William.  William,  after  his  fashion, 
treated  the  matter  very  lightly.     "  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  **  that 

*  I  giTe  one  short  sentence  as  a  specimen :  **  0  fie  that  erer  it  ahoold  be  said  that  a 
clergy-man  have  committed  such  durty  actions  I"  f 
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this  is  a  villany ;  and  I  will  have  nobody  disturbed  on  such  grounds." 
After  this  rebuff,  Young  remained  some  time  quiet.  But  when  Wil- 
liam was  on  the  Continent,  and  when  the  nation  was  agitated  by  the 
apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  and  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection,  a 
&lse  accuser  might  hope  to  obtain  a  favourable  audience.  The  mere 
oath  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  the  turnkeys  of  twenty  gaols  was 
not  likely  to  injure  any  body.  But  Young  was  master  of  a  weapon 
which  is,  of  all  weapons,  the  most  formidable  to  innocence.  He  had 
lived  during  some  years  by  counterfeiting  hands,  and  had  at  length 
attained  such  consummate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  experienced 
derks  who  were  conversant  with  manuscript  could  scarcely,  after  the 
most  minute  comparison,  discover  any  difference  between  his  imitations 
and  the  originals.  He  had  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  papers 
written  by  men  of  note  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection.  Some 
autographs  he  had  stolen ;  and  some  he  had  obtained  by  writing  in 
feigned  names  to  ask  after  the  characters  of  servants  or  curates. 
He  now  drew  up  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an  Association  for  the 
Restoration  of  the  banished  King.  This  document  set  forth  that  the 
subscribers  bound  themselves  in  the  presence  of  God  to  take  arms  for 
His  Majesty,  and  to  seize  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  To 
the  Association  Young  appended  the  names  of  Marlborough,  of  Corn- 
bury,  of  Salisbury,  of  Sancroft,  and  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the  paper'  into  some  hiding 
place  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  persons  whose  signatures  had  been 
counterfeited.  As  Young  could  not  quit  Newgate,  he  was  forced  to 
employ  a  subordinate  agent  for  this  purpose.  He  selected  a  wretch 
named  Blackhead,  who  had  formerly  been  convicted  of  perjury  and 
sentenced  to  have  his  ears  clipped.  The  selection  was  not  happy ; 
for  Blackhead  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  the  trade  of  a  false 
witness  requires  except  wickedness.  There  was  nothing  plausible 
dbout  him.  His  voice  was  harsh.  Treachery  was  written  in  all  the 
lines  of  his  yellow  face.  He  had  no  invention,  no  presence  of  mind, 
and  could  do  little  more  than  repeat  by  rote  the  lies  taught  him  by 
others. 

This  man,  instructed  by  his  accomplice,  repaired  to  Sprat's  palace 
at  Bromley,  introduced  himself  there  as  the  confidential  servant  of 
an  imaginary  Doctor  of  Divinity,  delivered  to  the  Bishop,  on  bended 
knee,  a  letter  ingeniously  manufactured  by  Young,  and  received,  with 
the  semblance  of  profound  reverence,  the  episcopal  benediction.  The 
servants  made  the  stranger  welcome.  He  was  taken  to  the  cellar, 
drank  their  master's  health,  and  entreated  them  to  let  him  see  the 
house.  They  could  not  venture  to  show  any  of  the  private  apart- 
ments.    Blackhead,  therefore,  after  begging  importunately,  but  in 
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ain,  to  be  suffered  to  have  one  look  at  the  study,  was  forced  to  con- 
sent himself  with  dropping  the  Association  into  a  flowerpot  which 
stood  in  a  parlour  near  the  kitchen. 

Every  thing  having  been  thus  prepared,  Young  informed  the 
ministers  that  he  could  tell  them  something  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be  heard.  His 
request  reached  them  on  perhaps  the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxious 
month.  Tourville  had  just  stood  out  to  sea.  The  army  of  James  was 
embarking.  London  was  agitated  by  reports  about  the  disaffection 
of  the  naval  officers.    The  Queen  was  deliberating  whether  she  should  .  -.jf^ 

cashier  those  who  were  suspected,  or  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  f  icrili 

their  honour  and  patriotism.     At  such  a  moment  the  ministers  could  :;  c.^: 

not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person  who  professed  himself  able  to  give 
them  valuable  information.  Young  and  his  accomplice  were  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council.  They  there  accused  Marlborough,  Corn- 
bury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft  and  Sprat  of  high  treason.  These  great 
men.  Young  said,  had  invited  James  to  invade  England,  and  had 
promised  to  join  him.  The  eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of 
Rochester  had  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which  would 
inflame  the  nation  against  the  government  of  King  WUliam.  The 
conspirators  were  bound  together  by  a  written  instrument.  That 
instrument,  signed  by  their  own  hands,  would  be  found  at  Bromley  if 
careful  search  was  made.  Young  particularly  requested  that  the 
messengers  might  be  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop's  flowerpots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  story  was  circumstan- 
tial ;  and  part  of  it  was  probable.  Marlborough's  dealings  with  Saint 
Grermains  were  well  known  to  Caermarthen,  to  Nottingham  and  to 
Sidney.  Cornbury  was  a  tool  of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  % 
nonjuror  and  of  a  notorious  plotter.  Salisbury  was  a  Papist.  San- 
croft had,  not  many  months  before,  been,  with  too  much  show  of 
reason,  suspected  of  inviting  the  French  to  invade  England.  Of  all 
the  accused  persons  Sprat  was  the  most  unlikely  to  be  concerned  in 
any  hazardous  design.  He  had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  constancy. 
Both  his  ambition  and  his  party  spirit  had  always  been  effectually 
kept  in  order  by  his  love  of  ease  and  his  anxiety  for  his  own  safety. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  some  criminal  compliances  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  favour  of  James,  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  had  con- 
curred in  several  iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that  court,  and 
had,  with  trembling  hands  and  faltering  voice,  read  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  there  he  had  stopped  < 
As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  civil  and  religious  con- 
stitution of  England  would  speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraordinary 
means,  he  had  resigned  the  powers  which  he  had  during  two  years 
exercised  in  defiance  of  law,  and  had  hastened  to  make  his  peace 
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with  his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in  the  Convention  voted  for  a 
Regency :  but^  he  had  taken  the  oaths  nirithout  hesitation :  he  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sovereigns ; 
and  by  his  skilful  hand  had  been  added  to  the  Form  of  Prayer  used 
on  the  fifth  of  November  those  sentences  in  which  the  Church 
expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second  great  deliverence  wrought  on 
that  day."*"  Such  a  man,  possessed  of  a  plentiful  income,  of  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  one  agreeable  house  among  the  elms  of 
Bromley,  and  of  another  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster,  was  very 
unlikely  to  run  the  risk  of  martyrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed,  on  per- 
fectly good  terms  with  the  government.  For  the  feeling  which,  next 
to  solicitude  for  his  own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  have  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  public  conduct,  was  his  dislike  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  a  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from  Epicurean- 
ism. Their  austerity  was  a  reproach  to  his  slothful  and  luxurious 
life  :  their  phraseology  shocked  his  fastidious  taste ;  and,  where  they 
were  concerned,  his  ordinary  good  nature  forsook  him.  Loathing 
the  nonconformists  as  he  did,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  very  zealous 
for  a  prince  whom  the  nonconformists  regarded  as  their  protector. 
But  Sprat's  faults  afforded  ample  security  that  he  would  never,  from 
spleen  against  William,  engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James. 
Why  Young  should  have  assigned  the  most  perilous  part  in  an  enter- 
prise full  of  peril  to  a  man  singularly  pliant,  cautious  and  self-in- 
dulgent, it  is  diflScult  to  say. 

The  first  step  which  the  ministers  took  was  to  send  Marlborough 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  accused 
persons ;  and  that  he  had  held  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Saint 
Germains  was  a  fact  which,  whether  Young  were  perjured  or  not,  the 
Queen  and  her  chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true.  One  of  the  Clerks  of 
the  Council  and  several  messengers  were  sent  down  to  Bromley  with 
a  warrant  from  Nottingham.  Sprat  was  taken  into  custody.  All  the 
apartments  in  which  it  coidd  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  hidden  an  important  document  were  searched,  the  library,  the 
diningroom,  the  drawingroom,  the  bedchamber,  and  the  adjacent 
closets.  His  papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much  good  prose  was 
found,  and  probably  some  bad  verse,  but  no  treason.  The  messen- 
gers pried  into  every  flowerpot  that  they  could  find,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  never  occurred  to  them  to  look  into  the  room  in  which 
Blackhead  had  hidden  the  Association :  for  that  room  was  near  the 
offices  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was  little  used  by  the  Bishop 
md  his  family.  The  officers  returned  to  London  with  their  prisoner, 
but  without  the  document  which,  if  it  had  been  found,  might  have 
been  fatal  to  him. 

*  Gntoh,  Collectanea  Cnrioia. 
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tc  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminster,  and  was  suiSered  to 
>  at  his  deanery.  All  his  bookcases  and  drawers  were  examined ; 
sentinels  were  posted  at  the  door  of  his  bedchamber,  but  with 

ct  orders  to  behave  civilly  and  not  to  disturb  the  fapaily. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before  the  Council.     The 

amination  was  conducted  by  Nottingham  with  great  humanity  and 
>urtcsy.  The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entire  innocence,  behaved  with 
emper  and  firmness.  He  made  no  complaints.  *^I  submit,"  he 
iaid,  ^^  to  the  necessities  of  State  in  such  a  time  of  jealousy  and 
danger  as  this."  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  drawn  up  a  Decla- 
ration for  King  James,  whether  he  had  held  any  correspondence 
with  France,  whether  he  had  signed  any  treasonable  association,  and 
whether  he  knew  of  any  such  association.  To  all  these  questions  he, 
with  perfect  truth,  answered  in  the  negative,  on  the  word  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Bishop.  He  was  taken  back  to  his  deanery.  He  remained 
there  in  easy  confinement  during  ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothing  tend- 
ing to  criminate  him  had  been  discovered,  was  suffered  to  return  to 
Bromley. 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devising  a  new  scheme. 
Blackhead  paid  another  visit  to  Bromley,  and  contrived  to  take  the 
forged  Association  out  of  the  place  in  which  he  had  hid  it,  and  to 
bring  it  back  to  Young.  One  of  Young's  two  wives  then  carried  it 
to  the  Secretary's  Office,  and  told  a  lie  invented  by  her  husband,  to 
explain  how  a  paper  of  such  importance  had  come  into  her  hands. 
But  it  was  not  now  so  easy  to  frighten  the  ministers  as  it  had  been  a 
few  days  before.  The  battle  of  La  Hogue  had  put  an  end  to  all 
apprehensions  of  invasion.  Nottingham,  therefore,  instead  of  send- 
ing down  a  warrant  to  Bromley,  merely  wrote  to  beg  that  Sprat 
would  call  on  him  at  Whitehall.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  accused  prelate  was  brought  face  to  face  with  Blackhead 
before  the  Council.  Then  the  truth  came  out  fast.  The  Bishop 
remembered  the  villanous  look  and  voice  of  the  man  who  had  knelt 
to  ask  the  episcopal  blessing.  The  Bishop's  secretary  confirmed  his 
master's  assertions.  The  false  witness  soon  lost  his  presence  of  mind* 
His  cheeks,  always  sallow,  grew  frightfully  livid.  His  voice,  gene- 
rally loud  and  coarse,  sank  into  a  whisper.  The  Privy  Councillors 
saw  his  confusion,  and  crossexamincd  him  sharply.  For  a  time  he 
answered  their  questions  by  repeatedly  stammering  out  his  original 
lie  in  the  original  words.  At  last  he  found  that  he  had  no  way  of 
extricating  himself  but  by  owning  his  guilt.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  given  an  untrue  account  of  his  visit  to  Bromley;  and,  after 
much  prevarication,  he  related  how  he  had  hidden  the  Association, 
and  how  he  had  removed  it  from  its  hiding  place,  and  confessed  that 

'''»'l  been  set  on  by  Young. 
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The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted.  Young,  with  unabashed 
forehead,  denied  every  thing.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  flower- 
pots. "  If  so,"  cried  Nottingham  and  Sidney  together,  "  why  did 
you  give  such  particidar  directions  that  the  flowerpots  at  Bromley 
should  be  searched  ?*'  "I  never  gave  any  directions  about  the  flower- 
pots," said  Young.  Then  the  whole  board  broke  forth.  "  How  dare 
you  say  so  ?  We  all  remember  it."  Still  the  knave  stood  up  erect, 
and  exclaimed,  with  an  impudence  which  Oates  might  have  envied, 
'^  This  hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the  Bishop  and  Blackhead. 
The  Bishop  has  taken  Blackhead  off;  and  they  are  both  trying  to 
stifle  the  plot."  This  w^bis  too  much.  There  was  a  smile  and  a  lifting 
up  of  hands  all  round  the  board.  ^^Man,"  cried  Caermarthen, 
"  woiddst  thou  have  us  believe  that  the  Bishop  contrived  to  have  this 
paper  put  where  it  was  ten  to  one  that  our  messengers  had  found  it, 
and  where,  if  they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him  ?" 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  The  Bishop,  after 
warmly  thanking  the  ministers  for  their  fair  and  honourable  conduct, 
took  his  leave  of  them.  In  the  antechamber  he  found  a  crowd  of 
people  staring  at  Young,  while  Young  sate,  enduring  the  stare  with 
the  serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who  had  looked  down  on  far  greater 
multitudes  from  half  the  pillories  in  England.  ^' Young,"  said  Sprat, 
"  your  conscience  must  tell  you  that  you  have  cruelly  wronged  me. 
For  your  own  sake  I  am  sorry  that  you  persist  in  denying  what  your 
associate  has  confessed."  ^^ Confessed !"  cried  Young;  '^no,  all  is 
not  confessed  yet ;  and  that  you  shall  find  to  your  sorrow.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  impeachment,  my  Lord.  When  Parliament  sits  you 
shall  hear  more  of  me."  "  God  give  you  repentance,"  answered  the 
Bishop.  '^  For,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  much  more  danger  of 
being  damned  than  I  of  being  impeached."'*' 

Forty  eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this  execrable  fraud,  Marl- 
borough was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and  Blackhead  had  done  him 
an  inestimable  service.  That  he  was  concerned  in  a  plot  quite  as 
criminal  as  that  which  they  had  falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the 
government  was  in  possession  of  moral  proofs  of  his  guilt,  is  now  cer- 
tain. But  his  contemporaries  had  not,  as  we  have,  the  evidence  of 
his  perfidy  before  them.  They  knew  that  he  had  been  accused  of  an 
offence  of  which  he  was  innocent,  that  perjury  and  forgery  had  been 
employed  to  ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  machinations, 
ho  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the  Tower.  There  was  in  the  public 
mind  a  very  natural  confusion  between  his  disgrace  and  his  imprison- 
ment.    He  had  been  imprisoned  without  sufficient  cause.     Might  it 

*  My  account  of  this  plot  is  chiefly  taken  fh>m  Sprat's  Relation  of  the  late  Wicked 
ContriTance  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Robert  Young,  1692.  There  are  Tery  few  bet- 
ter narratlTes  in  the  language. 
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not,  in  the  absence  of  all  information,  be  reasonably  presumed  that 
ho  had  been  disgraced  without  sufficient  cause  ?  It  was  certain  that 
a  vile  calumny,  destitute  of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to  be  treated 
as  a  criminal  in  May.  Was  it  not  probable,  then,  that  calumny  might 
have  deprived  him  of  his  master's  favour  in  January  ? 

Young's  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  As  soon  as  he  had 
been  carried  back  from  Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he  set  himself  to  con- 
struct a  new  plot,  and  to  find  a  new  accomplice.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  a  man  named  Holland,  who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty. 
Never,  said  Young,  was  there  such  a  golden  opportunity.  A  bold, 
shrewd  fellow  might  easily  earn  five  hundred  pounds.  To  Holland 
five  hundred  pounds  seemed  fabulous  wealth.  What,  he  asked,  wag 
he  to  do  for  it  ?  Nothing,  he  was  told,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  that 
was  to  say,  substantial  truth,  a  little  disguised  and  coloured.  There 
really  was  a  plot ;  and  this  would  have  been  proved  if  Blackhead  had 
not  been  bought  off.  His  desertion  had  made  it  necessary  to  call  in 
the  help  of  fiction.  ^^  You  must  swear  that  you  and  I  were  in  a  back 
room  upstairs  at  the  Lobster  in  Southwark.  Some  men  came  to  meet 
us  there.  They  gave  a  password  before  they  were  admitted.  They 
were  all  in  white  camlet  cloaks.  They  signed  the  Association  in  our 
presence.  Then  they  paid  each  his  shilling  and  went  away.  And 
you  must  be  ready  to  identify  my  Lord  Marlborough  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  as  two  of  these  men."  "How  can  I  identify  them?" 
said  Holland,  "I  never  saw  them."  "You  must  contrive  to  see 
them,"  answered  the  tempter,  "  as  soon  as  you  can.  The  Bishop  will 
be  at  the  Abbey.  Anybody  about  the  Court  will  point  out  my  Lord 
Marlborough."  Holland  immediately  went  to  Whitehall,  and  repeated 
this  conversation  to  Nottingham.  The  unlucky  imitator  of  Oatet 
was  prosecuted,  by  order  of  the  government,  for  perjury,  suborna- 
tion of  perjury,  and  forgery.  He  was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  was 
again  set  in  the  pillory,  and  underwent,  in  addition  to  the  exposure, 
about  which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as  had  seldom  been  known.* 
After  his  punishment,  he  was,  during  some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  pilferers,  ringdroppers  and  sharpers  who  infested  the  capital.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1700,  he  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and  excited 
a  momentary  interest.  The  newspapers  announced  that  Robert 
Young,  Clerk,  onco  so  famous,  had  been  taken  up  for  coining,  then 
that  he  had  been  found  guilty,  then  that  the  dead  warrant  had  come 
down,  and  finally  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  been  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  and  had  greatly  edified  a  large  assembly  of  spectators  by  his 
penitenccf 

•  Baden  to  the  SUtes  General,  Feb.  14  (24),  1698. 

t  Postman,  April  18  and  20,  1700 ;  Postboj,  April  18;  Flying  Post,  April  20. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

While  England  was  agitated,  first  by  the  dread  of  an  invasion, 
and  then  by  joy  at  the  deliverance  wrought  for  her  by  the  valour  of 
her  seamen,  important  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Continent. 
On  the  sixth  of  March  the  King  had  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  had 
proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the  approaching  campaign."*" 
The  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy.  The  coalition  of 
which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief  had,  during  some  months,  been 
in  constant  danger  of  dissolution.  By  what  strenuous  exertions,  by 
what  ingenious  expedients,  by  what  blandishments,  by  what  bribes, 
he  succeeded  in  preventing  his  allies  from  throwing  themselves,  one 
by  one,  at  the  feet  of  France,  can  be  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
fullest  and  most  authentic  record  of  the  labours  and  sacrifices  by 
which  he  kept  together,  during  eight  years,  a  crowd  of  faint-hearted 
and  treacherous  potentates,  negligent  of  the  common  interest  and 
jealous  of  each  other,  is  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence  with 
Heinsius.  In  that  correspondence  William  is  all  himself.  He  had, 
in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high  parts  for  which 
he  was  not  eminently  qualified ;  and,  in  those  parts,  his  success  was 
imperfect.  As  Sovereign  of  England,  he  showed  abilities  and  virtues 
which  entitle  him  to  honourable  mention  in  history :  but  his  deficien- 
cies were  great.  He  was  to  the  last  a  stranger  among  us,  cold,  re- 
served, never  in  good  spirits,  never  at  his  ease.  His  kingdom  was  a 
place  of  exile.  His  finest  palaces  were  prisons.  He  was  always 
counting  the  days  which  must  elapse  before  he  should  again  see  the 
land  of  his  birth,  the  clipped  trees,  the  wings  of  the  innumerable 
windmills,  the  nests  of  the  storks  on  the  tall  gables,  and  the  long 
lines  of  painted  villas  refiected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  took  no 
pains  to  hide  the  preference  which  he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for 
his  early  friends ;  and  therefore,  though  he  rendered  great  services 
to  our  country,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  hearts.  As  a  general  in  the 
field,  again,  he  showed  rare  courage  and  capacity :  but,  from  what- 
ever cause,  he  was,  as  a  tactician,  inferior  to  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who,  in  general  powers  of  mind,  were  far  inferior  to  him.  The 
business  for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted  was  diplomacy,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  ever 
had  a  superior  in  the  art  of  conducting  those  great  negotiations  on 
which  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations  depends.  His  skill 
in  this  department  of  politics  was  never  more  severely  tasked  or  more 
*  London  Gaxette,  March  14,  1691-2. 
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iignally  proved  than  during  the  latter  part  of  1691  and  the  earlier 
part  of  1692. 

One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  hj  the  sullen  and  menacing 
demeanour  of  the  Northern  powers.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  at 
one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  coalition :  but  thej  had  early 
become  cold,  and  were  fast  becoming  hostile.  From  France  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It  was  not  very  pro- 
bable that  her  armies  would  cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would 
force  a  passage  through  the  Sound.  But  the  naval  strength  of  £ng> 
land  and  Holland  united  might  well  excite  apprehension  at  Stock* 
holm  and  Copenhagen.  Soon  arose  vexatious  questions  of  maritime 
right,  questions  such  as,  in  almost  every  extensive  war  of  modem 
times,  have  arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  Scandi- 
navian princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade  between  the 
Baltic  and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted.  Though  they  had 
not  in  general  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other^  they  be- 
gan to  draw  close  together,  intrigued  at  every  petty  German  conrty 
and  tried  to  form  what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in  Europe.  The 
King  of  Sweden,  who,  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  was  bound  to  send  three 
thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  sent,  instead  of  themi 
his  advice  that  the  allies  would  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which 
they  could  get."*"  The  King  of  Denmark  seized  a  great  nmnber  of 
Dutch  merchantships,  and  collected  in  Holstein  an  army  which  caused 
no  small  uneasiness  to  his  neighbours.  <<I  fear,"  William  wrote,  in 
an  hour  of  deep  dejection,  to  Hcinsius,  « I  fear  that  the  object  of  this 
Third  Party  is  a  peace  which  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slavery 
of  Europe.  The  day  will  come  when  Sweden  and  her  confederates 
will  know  too  late  how  great  an  error  they  have  committed.  They 
are  farther,  no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  thoy  are  thus  bent  on  working  our  ruin  and  their  own.  That 
France  will  now  consent  to  reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
and  it  were  better  to  fall  sword  in  hand  than  to  submit  to  whatever 
she  may  dictate."t 

While  the  King  was  thus  disquieted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 
powers,  ominous  signs  began  to  appear  in  a  very  different  qnartor. 
It  had,  from  the  first,  been  no  easy  matter  to  induce  sovereigns  who 
hated,  and  who,  in  their  own  dominions,  persecuted,  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  countenance  the  revolution  which  had  saved  that  religion 
from  a  great  peril.  But  happily  the  example  and  the  authority  of  the 
Vatican  had  overcome  their  scruples.  Innocent  the  Eleventh  and 
Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded  William  with  ill  concealed  par* 
tiality.  He  was  not  indeed  their  friend ;  but  he  was  their  enemy's 
enemy ;  and  James  had  been,  and,  if  restored,  must  again  be,  their 
enemy's  vassal.    To  the  heretic  nephew  therefore  they  gave  their 

*  Tho  Swedes  came,  it  is  true,  bat  not  till  the  campaign  was  orer.  London  OaMtts^ 
Rcpt.  10,  1691.  t  WiUiam  to  HeinsioB,  Maroh  14  (24),  1601 
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effective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle  only  compliments  and  bene- 
dictions. But  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne 
little  more  than  fifteen  months.  His  successor,  Antonio  Pignatelli, 
who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to  be  re- 
conciled to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he  had  committed  a 
great  error  when  he  had  roused  against  himself  at  once  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  and  the  spirit  of  Popery.  He  permitted  the  French 
Bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Holy  See.  The  dispute,  which 
had,  at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great  Oallican  schism,  was 
accommodated ;  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  severing 
the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholic  princes  to  the  Calvinist  who 
had  usurped  the  British  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the  Third  Party  on  one  side  and  the 
Pope  on  the  other  were  trying  to  dissolve,  was  in  no  small  danger  of 
falling  to  pieces  from  mere  rottenness.  Two  of  the  allied  powers,  and 
two  only,  were  hearty  in  the  common  cause ;  England,  drawing  after  her 
the  other  Britith  kingdoms ;  and  Holland,  drawing  after  her  the  other 
Batavian  commonwealths.  England  and  Holland  were  indeed  torn 
by  internal  factions,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by  mutual 
jealousies  and  antipathies :  but  both  were  fully  resolved  not  to  sub- 
mit to»French  domination ;  and  both  were  ready  to  bear  their  share, 
and  more  than  their  share,  of  the  charges  of  the  contest.  lifost  of 
thrf  members  of  the  confederacy  were  not  nations,  but  men,  an  Em- 
peror, a  King,  Electors,  Dukes ;  and  of  these  men  there  was  scarcely 
one  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  struggle,  scarcely  one  who  did  not 
hang  back,  who  did  not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to  defend  his  own  rights 
ant  interests  against  the  common  enemy.  But  the  war  was  the  war 
of  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  people  of  Holland.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  the  burdens  which  it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been 
borne  by  either  England  or  Holland  during  a  single  year.  When 
William  said  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than  humble 
himself  before  France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt,  not  by  himself  alone, 
but  by  two  great  communities  of  which  he  was  the  first  magistrate. 
T^ith  those  two  communities,  unhappily,  other  states  had  little  sym- 
pathy. Indeed,  those  two  communities  were  regarded  by  other  states 
as  rich,  plaindealing,  generous  dupes  are  regarded  by  needy  sharpers. 
England  and  Holland  were  wealthy,  and  they  were  zealous.  Their 
wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  whole  alliance;  and  to  that  wealth 
their  zeal  was  the  key.  They  were  persecuted  with  sordid  impor- 
tunity by  all  their  confederates,  from  Caesar,  who,  in  the  pride  of  his 
solitary  dignity,  would  not  honour  King  William  with  the  title  of 
Majesty,  down  to  the  smallest  Margrave  who  could  see  his  whole  prin- 
cipality from  the  cracked  windows  of  the  mean  and  ruinous  old  house 
which  he  called  his  palace.     It  was  not  enough  that  England  and 
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Holland  furnished  much  more  than  their  contingents  to  the  war  by 
land,  and  bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea.  They 
were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendicants,  some  rude,  Bome 
obsequious,  but  all  indefatigable  and  insatiable.  One  prince  came 
mumping  to  them  annually  with  a  lamentable  story  about  his  dis- 
tresses. A  more  sturdy  beggar  threatened  to  join  the  Third  Party, 
and  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  France,  if  his  demands  were  not 
granted.  Every  sovereign,  too,  had  his  ministers  and  favoorites; 
and  these  ministers  and  favourites  were  perpetually  hinting  that 
France  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching  their  masters  from  the 
coalition,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  England  and  Holland  to 
outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the  allied  courts 
was  scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrassment  caused  by  their  ambi- 
tion and  their  pride.  This  prince  had  set  his  heart  on  some  childish 
distinction,  a  title  or  a  cross,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common 
cause  till  his  wishes  were  accomplished.  That  prince  chose  to  fancj 
that  he  had  been  slighted,  and  would  not  stir  till  repaaation  had  been 
made  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  would  not  fur- 
nish a  battalion  for  the  defence  of  Germany  unless  he  was  made  an 
Elector."*"  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  declared  that  he  was  as  hos- 
tile as  he  had  ever  been  to  France :  but  he  had  been  ill  used  .by  the 
Spanish  government ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers 
to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  was 
willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  war :  but  it  must  be  in  his  own  way : 
he  must  have  the  command  of  a  distinct  army,  and  he  must  be  sta- 
tioned between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuscf  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
complained  that  bad  winter  quarters  had  been  assigned  to  his  troops : 
he  therefore  recalled  them  just  when  they  should  have  been  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to  send  them  back  if 
England  and  Holland  would  give  him  four  hundred  thousand  riz- 
dollars.^ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  their 
strength  against  the  rival  House  of  Bourbon.  Unfortunately,  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  even  for  their 
own  preservation.  They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the  French 
out  of  Italy.  Yet  they  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to 
lend  the  smallest  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  seemed  to 
think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Holland  to  defend  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  to  prevent  the  armies  of  Lewis  from  overflowing 
Lombardy.  To  the  Emperor,  indeed,  the  war  against  France  was  a 
secondary  object.  His  first  object  was  the  war  against  Turkey.  Ho 
was  dull  and  bigoted.     His  mind  misgave  him  that  the  war  againat 

♦  WilUam  to  Ucinsiufl,  Feb.  2  (12),  1692.      f  Wmiam  to  Hcinflius,  Jan.  12  (22),  1602. 
I  WiUiom  to  Hoinsiiu,  Jan.  19  (29),  1692. 
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France  was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against  the  Catholic  religion ;  and 
the  war  against  Turkey  was  a  crusade.  His  recent  campaign  on  the 
Danube  had  been  successful.  He  might  easily  have  concluded  an 
honourable  peace  with  the  Forte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward. 
Bat  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  extend  his  hereditary 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  infidels.  Visions  of  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te  Deum  in  Saint  Sophia's  had 
risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only  employed  in  the  East  a  force  more 
than  sufiScient  to  have  defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered  Loraine ; 
bat  he  seemed  to  think  that  England  and  Holland  were  bound  to 
reward  him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and  pursuing  his 
own.* 

Spain  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be  down  to  our  own  time. 
Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered  over  the  land  and  the  ocean, 
over  the  Old  and  the  New  World ;  of  the  Spain  which  had,  in  the 
short  space  of  twelve  years,  led  captive  a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France, 
a  Sovereign  of  Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Peru ;  of  the  Spain  which 
had  sent  an  army  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mighty 
fleet  to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  an  arrogance  which 
had  once  excited  terror  and  hatred,  but  which  could  now  excite  only 
derision.  In  extent,  indeed,  the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  King 
exceeded  those  of  Rome  when  Rome  was  at  the  zenith  of  power. 
But  the  huge  mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless,  and  could  be  insulted  or 
despoiled  with  impunity.  The  whole  administration,  military  and 
naval,  financial  and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganized.  Charles  was 
a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  impotent  physically,  intellectually 
and  morally,  sunk  in  ignorance,  listlessness  and  superstition,  yet 
swollen  with  a  notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine  and 
resent  afixonts.  So  wretched  had  his  education  been  that,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  fall  of  Mons,  the  most  important  fortress  in  his  vast 
empire,  he  asked  whether  Mons  was  in  England.f  Among  the  minis- 
ters who  were  raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly  caprice,  was 
none  capable  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  distempers  of  the  State. 
In  truth,  to  brace  anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralyzed  body  would  have 
been  a  hard  task  even  for  Ximenes.  No  servant  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
occupied  a  more  important  post,  and  none  was  more  unfit  for  an  im- 
portant post,  than  the  Marquess  of  Gastanaga.  He  was  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  fate  of  Christendom  would  be  decided.  He  had  discharged  his 
trust  as  every  public  trust  was  then  discharged  in  every  part  of  that 
vast  monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  that  the  sun  never  set. 
Fertile  and  rich  as  was  the  country  which  he  ruled,  he  threw  on  Eng- 
land and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  defending  it.  He  expected 
that  arms,  ammunition,  waggons,  provisions,  every  thing,  would  be 

*  Burnet^  ii.  82,  83 ;  Correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsius,  passim. 
f  M^moirea  de  Torcy. 
Vol.  IV.— 18. 
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furnished  by  the  heretics.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
his  business,  and  not  theirs,  to  put  Mens  in  a  condition  to  stand  a 
siege.  The  public  voice  loudly  accused  him  of  having  sold  that  cele- 
brated stronghold  to  France.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  guilty 
of  nothing  worse  than  the  haughty  apathy  and  sluggishness  charac- 
teristic of  his  nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which  William  was  the 
head.  There  were  moments  when  ho  felt  himself  overwhelmed,  when 
his  spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  was  wearied  out,  and  when  his 
constitutional  irritability  broke  forth.  "I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "offer 
a  suggestion  without  being  met  by  a  demand  for  a  subsidy."*  "I 
have  refused  point  blank,"  he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
had  been  importuned  for  money:  (« it  is  impossible  that  the  States 
General  and  England  can  bear  the  charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defence  of  Flanders,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  immense  cost  of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies 
can  do  nothing  for  themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to  pieces 
the  better."t  But,  after  every  short  fit  of  despondency  and  ill 
humour,  he  called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  put  a  strong 
curb  on  his  temper.  Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as  too  many  of  the 
confederates  were,  it  was  only  by  their  help  that  he  could  accomplish 
what  he  had  from  his  youth  up  considered  as  his  mission.  If  they 
abandoned  him,  France  would  bo  dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe. 
Well  as  they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  not,  to  punish  them, 
acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  He  set 
himself  therefore  to  surmount  some  difficulties  and  to  evade  others. 
The  Scandinavian  powers  he  conciliated  by  waiving,  reluctantly 
indeed,  and  not  without  a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  mari- 
time rights.^  At  Rome  his  influence,  though  indirectly  exercised, 
balanced  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Lewis  and  James  found  that 
they  had  not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except  Innocent ;  and  Innocent, 
whose  nature  was  gentle  and  irresolute,  shrank  from  taking  a  coarse 
directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  Li 
private  conversations  with  Jacobite  agents  he  declared  himself  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Stuart :  but  in  his  public  acts 
he  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  He  sent  twenty  thousand  crowns  to 
Saint  Germains :  but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France 
by  protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for  any  political  purpose, 
but  merely  an  alms  to  be  distributed  among  poor  British  Catholics. 
He  permitted  prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  be  read  in  the  English 
College  at  Rome :  but  he  insisted  that  those  prayers  should  be  drawn 
up  in  general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  be  mentioned.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon 

*  William  to  IIeinsiu3,  Oct.  28  (Nov.  8),  1691. 

fib.,  Jan.  10(20),  1002. 

I  lllii  letters  to  Ilcinsiud  are  fuU  of  this  snbjeot. 
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adjured  him  to  take  a  more  decided  course.  "God  knows,"  he  ex- 
claimed on  one  occasion,  "that  I  would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to 
restore  the  King  of  England.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  stir,  I  am 
told  that  I  am  favouring  the  French,  and  helping  them  to  set  up  an 
universal  monarchy.  I  am  not  like  the  old  Popes.  Kings  will  not 
listen  to  me  as  they  listened  to  my  predecessors.  There  is  no  re- 
ligion now,  nothing  but  wicked,  worldly  policy.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  is  master.  He  governs  us  all.  He  has  got  such  a  hold  on 
the  Emperor  and  on  the  King  of  Spain  that  neither  of  them  dares  to 
displease  him.  God  help  us !  He  alone  can  help  U9."  And,  as  the 
old  man  spoke,  he  beat  the  table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony  of  im- 
potent grief  and  indignation.* 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy  task :  but  it  was 
accomplished.  Money  was  distributed  among  them,  much  less  indeed 
than  they  asked,  but  much  more  than  they  had  any  decent  pretence 
for  asking.  With  the  Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was  made.  He 
had,  together  with  a  strong  appetite  for  subsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be 
a  member  of  the  most  select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knighthood. 
It  seems  that,  instead  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  rixdollars  which 
he  had  demanded,  he  consented  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  and 
the  Garterf  His  prime  minister  Schoening,  the  most  covetous  and 
perfidious  of  mankind,  was  secured  by  a  pension.;^  For  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  William,  not  without  diflSculty,  procured 
the  long  desired  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  By  such  means 
as  these  the  breaches  which  had  divided  the  coalition  were  so  skil- 
fully repaired  that  it  appeared  still  to  present  a  firm  front  to  the 
enemy. 

William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish  government  of  the 
incapacity  and  inertness  of  Gastanaga.  The  Spanish  government, 
helpless  and  drowsy  as  it  was,  could  not  be  altogether  insensible  to 
the  dangers  which  threatened  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Gastanaga 
was  recalled;  and  William  was  invited  to  take  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  powers  not  less  than  regal. 
Philip  the  Second  would  not  easily  have  believed  that,  within  a 
century  after  his  death,  his  greatgrandson  would  implore  the  great- 

*  See  the  Letters  from  Rome  among  the  Nairne  Papers.  Those  in  1692  are  from 
Lytcott ;  those  in  1G93  from  Cardinal  Howard ;  those  in  1694  from  Bishop  Ellis;  those 
in  1695  from  Lord  Perth.     They  all  tell  the  same  story. 

t  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  4,  1691.  In  a 
pasquinade  published  in  1608,  and  entitled  **La  Foire  d'Ausbourg,  Ballet  All^gorique," 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  is  introduced  saying : 

"  Moy,  je  diray  nalvement, 
Qtt'une  jartidre  d'Angleterre 
Feroit  tout  mon  emprecsement; 
Et  Ja  ne  toIs  rien  sur  la  terra 
Od  Je  troare  ploa  d'agrfiment 

X  William's  correspondence  with  HeinsiuB.  There  is  a  carious  account  of  Schoening 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  I>ohna. 
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grandson  of  William  the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority  of  .a  sove- 
reign at  Brussels.* 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting:  but  William  was  too  wise  to 
accept  it.  He  knew  that  the  population  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Every  act  of  a  Pro- 
testant ruler  was  certain  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  those  countries.  Already  Gastanaga,  mortified  by  his 
disgrace,  had  written  to  inform  the  Court  of  Rome  that  changes  were 
in  contemplation  which  would  make  Ghent  and  Antwerp  as  heretical 
as  Amsterdam  and  London.f  It  had  doubtless  also  occurred  to 
William  that  if,  by  governing  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  showing  a 
decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies  and  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of 
the  Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against  himself  a  storm  of 
obloquy  in  our  island.  He  knew  by  experience  what  it  was  to 
govern  two  nations  strongly  attached  to  two  different  Churches.  A 
large  party  among  the  Episcopalians  of  England  could  not  forgive 
him  for  having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian 
polity  in  Scotland.  A  large  party  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land blamed  him  for  maintaining  the  episcopal  polity  in  England. 
If  he  now  took  under  his  protection  masses,  processions,  graven 
images,  friaries,  nunneries,  and,  worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit 
confessionals  and  Jesuit  colleges,  what  could  he  expect  but  that 
England  and  Scotland  would  join  in  one  cry  of  reprobation?  He 
therefore  refused  to  accept  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was,  after  the  Emperor,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  potentates  of  Germany.  He  was  young, 
brave,  and  ambitious  of  military  distinction.  The  Spanish  Court 
was  willing  to  appoint  him ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  be  appointed : 
but  much  delay  was  caused  by  an  absurd  difficulty.  The  Elector 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  ask  for  what  he  wished  to  have.  The 
formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Catholic  King  to  give  what  had  not  been  asked.  Mediation 
was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  successful.  But  much  time  was  lost; 
and  the  spring  was  far  advanced  before  the  new  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  entered  on  his  functions.^ 

William  had  saved  the  coalition  from  the  danger  of  perishing  by 
disunion.  But  by  no  remonstrance,  by  no  entreaty,  by  no  bribe, 
could  he  prevail  on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field.  They  ought  to 
have  profited  by  the  severe  lesson  which  had  been  given  them  in  the 

*  Burnet,  ii.  84.  f  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary. 

J  Monthly  Mercuries  of  January  and  April,  1693 ;  Burnet,  ii.  84.  In  the  Burnet  MS. 
Harl.  6584,  is  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Elector  of  Bararia.  When  the  MS.  was  written 
he  was  allied  with  England  against  France.  In  the  History,  which  was  prepared  for 
publication  when  ho  was  allied  with  France  against  England,  the  eulogy  is  omitted. 
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preceding  year.  But  again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered 
why  the  rest  were  lingering ;  and  again  he  who  singly  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  France  was  found,  as  his  haughty  motto  had  long 
boasted,  a  match  for  a  multitude  of  adversaries.'*'  His  enemies,  while 
Btill  unready,  learned  with  dismay  that  he  had  taken  the  field  in  per- 
son at  the  head  of  his  nobility.  On  no  occasion  had  that  gallant 
aristocracy  appeared  with  more  splendour  in  his  train.  A  single  cir- 
cumstance may  suffice  to  give  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his 
camp.  Among  the  musketeers  of  his  household  rode,  for  the  first 
time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen,  who  soon  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe  thoso  inestimable 
memoirs  which  have  preserved,  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  many 
lands  and  of  many  generations,  the  vivid  picture  of  a  France  which 
has  long  passed  away.  Though  the  boy's  family  was  at  that  time 
very  hard  pressed  for  money,  he  travelled  with  thirty  five  horses  and 
Bompter  mules.  The  princesses  of  the  blood,  each  surrounded  by  a 
groupe  of  highborn  and  graceful  ladies,  accompanied  the  King ;  and 
the  smiles  of  so  many  charming  women  inspired  the  throng  of  vain 
and  voluptuous  but  highspirited  gentlemen  with  more  than  common 
courage.  In  the  brilliant  crowd  which  surrounded  the  French  Au- 
gustus appeared  the  French  Virgil,  the  graceful,  the  tender,  the 
melodious  Racine.  He  had,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  fashion, 
become  devout,  had  given  up  writing  for  the  theatre ;  and,  having 
determined  to  apply  himself  vigorously  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  belonged  to  him  as  historiographer  of  France,  he  now  came  to 
see  the  great  events  which  it  was  his  office  to  record,  f  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent review  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  modern  Europe.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line  eight  miles  long.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an 
army  had  ever  been  brought  together  under  the  Roman  eagles.  The 
show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  over  when  the  long 
summer  day  closed.  Racine  left  the  ground,  astonished,  deafened, 
dazzled,  and  tired  to  death.  In  a  private  letter  he  ventured  to  give 
utterance  to  an  amiable  wish  which  he  probably  t^k  good  care  not  to 
whisper  in  the  courtly  circle :  "  Would  to  heaven  that  all  these  poor 
fellows  were  in  their  cottages  again  with  their  wives  and  their  little 
ones!"  J 

After  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  announced  his  intention  of  attack- 
ing Namur.  In  five  days  he  was  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  at  the 
head  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Twenty  thousand  peasants, 
pressed  in  those  parts  of  the  Netherlands  which  the  French  occupied, 

*  **Ncc  pluribus  impar." 

f  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Dangeaa ;  Racine's  Letters,  and  Narratiye  entitled  Re- 
lation do  ce  qui  s'est  pass4  au  Si^ge  de  Namur;  Monthly  Mercury,  May,  1692. 
X  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Racine  to  Boileau,  May  21, 1692. 
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were  compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  with  eighty  thousand 
men,  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  road  between  Namur  and 
Brussels,  and  was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  which  might 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege.'*'  This  partition  of  duties  excited  no  sur^ 
prise.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the  great  Monarch  loved  siegee, 
and  that  he  did  not  love  battles.  He  professed  to  think  that  the  real 
test  of  military  skill  was  a  siege.  The  event  of  an  encounter  between 
two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion,  often  determined  by 
chance :  but  only  science  could  prevail  against  javelins  and  bastions 
which  science  had  constructed.  His  detractors  sneeringly  pronounced 
it  fortunate  that  the  department  of  the  military  art  which  His  Ma- 
jesty considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it  was  seldom  neces- 
sary for  him  to  expose  to  serious  risk  a  life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse, 
was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe.  The  town  lay  in  the 
plain,  and  had  no  strength  except  what  was  derived  from  art.  Bat 
art  and  nature  had  combined  to  fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which, 
from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  boundless  expanse 
of  cornfields,  woods  and  meadows,  watered  by  two  fine  rivers.  The 
people  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  region  were  proud  of  their 
impregnable  castle.  Their  boast  was  that  never,  in  all  the  wars 
which  had  devastated  the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valour  been  able 
to  penetrate  those  walls.  The  neighboring  fastnesses,  famed  through- 
out the  world  for  their  strength,  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  Tpres,  Lisle 
and  Tournay,  Mens  and  Valenciennes,  Cambray  and  Charleroi,  Lim- 
burg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opened  their  gates  to  conquerors:  but  never 
once  had  the  flag  been  pulled  down  from  the  battlements  of  Namnr. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two 
great  masters  of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
Yauban  had  during  many  years  been  regarded  as  the  first  of  engi- 
neers :  but  a  formidable  rival  had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron  of 
Cohorn,  the  ablest  officer  in  the  service  of  the  States  General.  The 
defences  of  Namur  had  been  recently  strengthened  and  repaired 
under  Cohorn's  superintendence ;  and  he  was  now  within  the  walls. 
Vauban  was  in  the  camp  of  Lewis.  It  might  therefore  be  expected 
that  both  the  attack  and  the  defence  would  be  conducted  with  con- 
summate ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled ;  but  it  was  too  late.f 
William  hastened  towards  Namur.  He  menaced  the  French  works, 
first  from  the  west,  then  from  the  north,  then  from  the  east.  Bnt 
between  him  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  lay  the  army  of  Luxem- 
burg, turning  as  he  turned,  and  always  so  strongly  posted  that  to 
attack  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence.  Meanwhile  the 
besiegers,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Yauban  and  animated  by  the  pre- 

*  Montlily  Mercury  for  Juno ;  WiUiam  to  Hcinsius,  May  20  (June  5),  1692. 
f  AVilliiun  to  Ucinsius,  May  26  (June  5),  1692. 
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sence  of  Lewis,  made  rapid  progress/  There  were  indeed  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  and  many  hardships  to  be  endured.  The 
weather  was  stormy ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Medard,  who  holds  in  the  French  Calendar  the  same  inauspicious 
place  which  in  our  Calendar  belongs  to  Saint  Swithin,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  Sambre  rose  and  covered  many  square  miles  on  which 
the  harvest  was  green.  The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to 
the  Mouse.  All  the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches  wereiKo 
deep  in  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of  three  days  to 
move  a  gun  from  one  battery  to  another.  The  six  thousand  waggons 
which  had  accompanied  the  French  army  were  useless.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  gunpowder,  bullets,  corn,  hay,  should  be  carried  from  place 
to  place  on  the  backs  of  the  war  horses.  Nothing  but  the  authority 
of  Lewis  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  maintained  order  and  in- 
spired cheerfulness.  His  soldiers,  in  truth,  showed  much  more  reve- 
rence for  him  than  for  what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They 
cursed  Saint  Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or  burned  every  image  of 
him  that  could  be  found.  But  for  their  King  there  was  nothing  that 
they  were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  bear.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle 
they  constantly  gained  ground.  Cohorn  was  severely  wounded  while 
defending  with  desperate  resolution  a  fort  which  he  had  himself  con- 
structed, and  of  which  he  was  proud.  His  place  could  not  be  sup- 
plied. The  governor  was  a  feeble  man  whom  Gastanaga  had  ap- 
pointed, and  whom  William  had  recently  advised  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia to  remove.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The  town 
surrendered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the  citadel  about  three 
weeks  later.* 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  Namur  in  1692  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Mens  in  1691.  Both  in  1691  and  in 
1692,  Lewis,  the  sole  and  absolute  master  of  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  was  able  to  open  the  campaign,  before  William,  the  captain 
of  a  coalition,  had  brought  together  his  dispersed  forces.  In  both 
years  the  advantage  of  having  the  first  move  decided  the  event  of  the 
game.  At  Namur,  as  at  Mons,  Lewis,  assisted  by  Yauban,  conducted 
the  siege  :  Luxemburg  covered  it :  William  vainly  tried  to  raise  it, 
and,  with  deep  mortification,  assisted  as  a  spectator  at  the  victory  of 
his  enemy. 

In  one  respect  however  the  fate  of  the  two  fortresses  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Mons  was  delivered  up  by  its  own  inhabitants.  Namur 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  the  garrison  had  been  as  zealous 
and  determined  as  the  population.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  place,  so 
long  subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  there  was  found  a  patriotism  resem- 

*  Monthly  Mercuries  of  Juno  and  July,  1692 ;  London  Gazettes  of  June ;  Gazette  de 
Paris ;  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Journal  de  Dangeau ;  William  to  Hcinsius,  May  30 
(June  0),  June  2  (12),  June  11  (21);  Vernon's  Letters  to  Colt,  printed  in  Tindal's  His- 
tory ;  Uacine's  Narrative,  and  Letters  to  Boileau  of  June  15  and  24. 
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Bignally  proved  than  during  the  latter  part  of  1691  and  the  earlier 
part  of  1692. 

One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  hy  the  sullen  and  menacing 
demeanour  of  the  Northern  powers.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  at 
one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  coalition :  but  they  had  early 
become  cold,  and  were  fast  becoming  hostile.  From  France  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It  was  not  very  pro- 
bable that  her  armies  would  cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would 
force  a  passage  through  the  Sound.  But  the  naval  strength  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  united  might  well  excite  apprehension  at  Stock- 
holm and  Copenhagen.  Soon  arose  vexatious  questions  of  maritime 
right,  questions  such  as,  in  almost  every  extensive  war  of  modem 
times,  have  arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  Scandi- 
navian princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade  between  the 
Baltic  and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted.  Though  they  bad 
not  in  general  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other^  they  b^ 
gan  to  draw  close  together,  intrigued  at  every  petty  German  courfey 
and  tried  to  form  what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in  Europe.  The 
King  of  Sweden,  who,  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  was  bound  to  send  three 
thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  sent,  instead  of  thenii 
his  advice  that  the  allies  would  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which 
they  could  get.'^  The  King  of  Denmark  seized  a  great  number  of 
Dutch  merchantships,  and  collected  in  Holstein  an  army  which  caused 
no  small  uneasiness  to  his  neighbours.  <<I  fear,"  William  wrote,  in 
an  hour  of  deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius,  <<  I  fear  that  the  object  of  this 
Third  Party  is  a  peace  which  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slaveiy 
of  Europe.  The  day  will  come  when  Sweden  and  her  confederates 
will  know  too  late  how  great  an  error  they  have  committed.  They 
are  farther,  no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  they  are  thus  bent  on  working  our  ruin  and  their  own.  That 
France  will  now  consent  to  reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be  expected; 
and  it  were  better  to  fall  sword  in  hand  than  to  submit  to  whatever 
she  may  dictate,  "f 

While  the  King  was  thus  disquieted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 
powers,  ominous  signs  began  to  appear  in  a  very  difierent  quarter. 
It  had,  from  the  first,  been  no  easy  matter  to  induce  sovereigns  who 
hated,  and  who,  in  their  own  dominions,  persecuted,  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  countenance  the  revolution  which  had  saved  that  religion 
from  a  great  peril.  But  happily  the  example  and  the  authority  of  the 
Vatican  had  overcome  their  scruples.  Innocent  the  Eleventh  and 
Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded  William  with  ill  concealed  par- 
tiality. He  was  not  indeed  their  friend ;  but  he  was  their  enemy's 
enemy;  and  James  had  been,  and,  if  restored,  must  again  be,  their 
enemy's  vassal.     To  the  heretic  nephew  therefore  they  gave  their 

*  The  Swedes  came,  it  is  true,  bat  not  till  the  campaign  was  OTer.  London  Q«wtta^ 
Sept.  10,  1G91.  t  WiUiam  to  Heinsios,  Biaioh  14  (24),  1601 
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effective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle  only  compliments  and  bene- 
dictions. But  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne 
little  more  than  fifteen  months.  His  successor,  Antonio  Pignatelli, 
irho  took  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to  be  re- 
conciled to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he  had  committed  a 
great  error  when  he  had  roused  against  himself  at  once  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  and  the  spirit  of  Popery.  He  permitted  the  French 
Bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Holy  See.  The  dispute,  which 
had,  at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great  Oallican  schism,  was 
accommodated ;  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  severing 
the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholic  princes  to  the  Calvinist  who 
had  usurped  the  British  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the  Third  Party  on  one  side  and  the 
Pope  on  the  other  were  trying  to  dissolve,  was  in  no  small  danger  of 
falling  to  pieces  from  mere  rottenness.  Two  of  the  allied  powers,  and 
two  only,  were  hearty  in  the  common  cause ;  England,  drawing  after  her 
the  other  Britith  kingdoms ;  and  Holland,  drawing  after  her  the  other 
Batavian  commonwealths.  England  and  Holland  were  indeed  torn 
by  internal  factions,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by  mutual 
jealousies  and  antipathies :  but  both  were  fully  resolved  not  to  sub- 
mit to*French  domination ;  and  both  were  ready  to  bear  their  share, 
and  more  than  their  share,  of  the  charges  of  the  contest.  Most  of 
th^  members  of  the  confederacy  were  not  nations,  but  men,  an  Em- 
peror, a  King,  Electors,  Dukes ;  and  of  these  men  there  was  scarcely 
one  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  struggle,  scarcely  one  who  did  not 
hang  back,  who  did  not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to  defend  his  own  rights 
ani  interests  against  the  common  enemy.  But  the  war  was  the  war 
of  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  people  of  Holland.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  the  burdens  which  it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been 
borne  by  either  England  or  Holland  during  a  single  year.  When 
William  said  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than  humble 
himself  before  France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt,  not  by  himself  alone, 
but  by  two  great  communities  of  which  he  was  the  first  magistrate. 
With  those  two  communities,  unhappily,  other  states  had  little  sym- 
pathy. Indeed,  those  two  communities  were  regarded  by  other  states 
as  rich,  plaindealing,  generous  dupes  are  regarded  by  needy  sharpers. 
England  and  Holland  were  wealthy,  and  they  were  zealous.  Their 
wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  whole  alliance ;  and  to  that  wealth 
their  zeal  was  the  key.  They  were  persecuted  with  sordid  impor- 
tunity by  all  their  confederates,  from  Csesar,  who,  in  the  pride  of  his 
solitary  dignity,  would  not  honour  King  William  with  the  title  of 
Majesty,  down  to  the  smallest  Margrave  who  could  see  his  whole  prin- 
cipality from  the  cracked  windows  of  the  mean  and  ruinous  old  house 
which  he  called  his  palace.     It  was  not  enough  that  England  and 
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Holland  furnished  much  more  than  their  contingents  to  the  war  by 
land,  and  bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea.  They 
were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendicants,  some  rnde,  some 
obsequious,  but  all  indefatigable  and  insatiable.  One  prince  came 
mumping  to  them  annually  with  a  lamentable  story  abont  his  dis- 
tresses. A  more  sturdy  beggar  threatened  to  join  the  Third  Party, 
and  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  France,  if  his  demands  were  not 
granted.  Every  sovereign,  too,  had  his  ministers,  and  favourites; 
and  these  ministers  and  favourites  were  perpetually  hinting  that 
France  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching  their  masters  from  the 
coalition,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  England  and  Holland  to 
outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the  allied  courts 
was  scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrassment  caused  by  their  ambi- 
tion and  their  pride.  This  prince  had  set  his  heart  on  some  childish 
distinction,  a  title  or  a  cross,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common 
cause  till  his  wishes  were  accomplished.  That  prince  chose  to  fancy 
that  he  had  been  slighted,  and  would  not  stir  till  repaiation  had  been 
made  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  would  not  fur- 
nish a  battalion  for  the  defence  of  Germany  unless  he  was  made  aa 
Elector.'*'  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  declared  that  he  was  as  hos- 
tile as  he  had  ever  been  to  France :  but  he  had  been  ill  used  .by  the 
Spanish  government ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers 
to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  was 
willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  war:  but  it  must  be  in  his  own  way: 
he  must  have  the  command  of  a  distinct  army,  and  he  must  be  sta- 
tioned between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.f  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
complained  that  bad  winter  quarters  had  been  assigned  to  his  troops : 
he  therefore  recalled  them  just  when  they  should  have  been  prepar* 
iug  to  take  the  field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to  send  them  back  if 
England  and  Holland  would  give  him  four  hundred  thoosand  riz- 
dollars.| 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  their 
strength  against  the  rival  House  of  Bourbon.  Unfortunately,  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  even  for  their 
own  preservation.  They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the  French 
out  of  Italy.  Yet  they  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  npon  to 
lend  the  smallest  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  seemed  to 
think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Holland  to  defend  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  to  prevent  the  armies  of  Lewis  from  overflowing 
Lombardy.  To  the  Emperor,  indeed,  the  war  against  France  was  a 
secondary  object.  His  first  object  was  the  war  against  Turkey.  He 
was  dull  and  bigoted.     His  mind  misgave  him  that  the  war  against 

*  WilUam  to  Ucinsios,  Feb.  2  (12),  1692.      f  WiUiam  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  12  (22),  1692. 
X  WiUiam  to  Heinsias,  Jan.  19  (29),  1692. 
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France  was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against  the  Catholic  religion ;  and 
the  war  against  Turkey  was  a  crusade.  His  recent  campaign  on  the 
Danube  had  been  successful.  He  might  easily  have  concluded  an 
honourable  peace  with  the  Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward. 
Bat  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  extend  his  hereditary 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  infidels.  Visions  of  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te  Deum  in  Saint  Sophia's  had 
risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only  employed  in  the  East  a  force  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered  Loraine ; 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  England  and  Holland  were  bound  to 
reward  him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and  pursuing  his 
own.* 

Spain  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be  down  to  our  own  time. 
Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered  over  the  land  and  the  ocean, 
over  the  Old  and  the  New  World ;  of  the  Spain  which  had,  in  the 
short  space  of  twelve  years,  led  captive  a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France, 
a  Sovereign  of  Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Peru ;  of  the  Spain  which 
had  sent  an  army  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mighty 
fleet  to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  an  arrogance  which 
had  once  excited  terror  and  hatred,  but  which  could  now  excite  only 
derision.  In  extent,  indeed,  the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  King 
exceeded  those  of  Rome  when  Rome  was  at  the  zenith  of  power. 
But  the  huge  mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless,  and  could  be  insulted  or 
despoiled  with  impunity.  The  whole  administration,  military  and 
naval,  financial  and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganized.  Charles  was 
a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  impotent  physically,  intellectually 
and  morally,  sunk  in  ignorance,  listlessness  and  superstition,  yet 
swollen  with  a  notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine  and 
resent  affronts.  So  wretched  had  his  education  been  that,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  fall  of  Mens,  the  most  important  fortress  in  his  vast 
empire,  he  asked  whether  Mons  was  in  England.f  Among  the  minis- 
ters who  were  raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly  caprice,  was 
none  capable  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  distempers  of  the  State. 
In  truth,  to  brace  anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralyzed  body  would  have 
been  a  hard  task  even  for  Ximenes.  No  servant  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
occupied  a  more  important  post,  and  none  was  more  unfit  for  an  im- 
portant post,  than  the  Marquess  of  Gastanaga.  He  was  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  fate  of  Christendom  would  be  decided.  He  had  discharged  his 
trust  as  every  public  trust  was  then  discharged  in  every  part  of  that 
vast  monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  that  the  sun  never  set. 
Fertile  and  rich  as  was  the  country  which  he  ruled,  he  threw  on  Eng- 
land and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  defending  it.  He  expected 
that  arms,  ammunition,  waggons,  provisions,  every  thing,  would  be 

*  Burnet,  ii.  82,  83 ;  Correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsius,  passim, 
t  M^moires  de  Torcy. 
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furnislied  by  the  heretics.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  waa 
his  business,  and  not  theirs,  to  put  Mons  in  a  condition  to  stand  a 
siege.  The  public  voice  loudly  accused  him  of  having  sold  that  cele- 
brated stronghold  to  France.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  guilty 
of  nothing  worse  than  the  haughty  apathy  and  sluggishness  charac- 
teristic of  his  nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which  William  was  the 
head.  There  were  moments  when  he  felt  himself  overwhelmed,  when 
his  spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  was  wearied  out,  and  when  his 
constitutional  irritability  broke  forth.  "I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "offer 
a  suggestion  without  being  met  by  a  demand  for  a  subsidy."*  "I 
have  refused  point  blank,"  he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
had  been  importuned  for  money:  « it  is  impossible  that  the  States 
General  and  England  can  bear  the  charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defence  of  Flanders,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  immense  cost  of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies 
can  do  nothing  for  themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to  pieces 
the  better."t  ^^^9  after  every  short  fit  of  despondency  and  ill 
humour,  he  called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  put  a  strong 
curb  on  his  temper.  Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as  too  many  of  the 
confederates  were,  it  was  only  by  their  help  that  he  could  accomplish 
what  he  had  from  his  youth  up  considered  as  his  mission.  If  they 
abandoned  him,  France  would  be  dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe. 
Well  as  they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  not,  to  punish  them, 
acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  He  set 
himself  therefore  to  surmount  some  difficulties  and  to  evade  others. 
The  Scandinavian  powers  he  conciliated  by  waiving,  reluctantly 
indeed,  and  not  without  a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  mari- 
time rights.J  At  Rome  his  influence,  though  indirectly  exercised, 
balanced  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Lewis  and  James  found  that 
they  had  not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except  Innocent ;  and  Innocent, 
whose  nature  was  gentle  and  irresolute,  shrank  from  taking  a  course 
directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  In 
private  conversations  with  Jacobite  agents  he  declared  himself  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Stuart :  but  in  his  public  acts 
he  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  He  sent  twenty  thousand  crowns  to 
Saint  Germains :  but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France 
by  protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for  any  political  purposCy 
but  merely  an  alms  to  be  distributed  among  poor  British  Catholics. 
He  permitted  prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  be  read  in  the  English 
College  at  Rome :  but  he  insisted  that  those  prayers  should  be  drawn 
up  in  general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  be  mentioned.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon 

*  Willijim  to  Heinsius,  Oct.  28  (Nov.  8),  1691. 
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adjured  him  to  take  a  more  decided  course.  "God  knows,"  he  ex- 
claimed on  one  occasion,  "that  I  would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to 
restore  the  King  of  England.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  stir,  I  am 
told  that  I  am  favouring  the  French,  and  helping  them  to  set  up  an 
universal  monarchy.  I  am  not  like  the  old  Popes.  Kings  will  not 
listen  to  me  as  they  listened  to  my  predecessors.  There  is  no  re- 
ligion now,  nothing  but  wicked,  worldly  policy.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  is  master.  He  governs  us  all.  He  has  got  such  a  hold  on 
the  Emperor  and  on  the  King  of  Spain  that  neither  of  them  dares  to 
displease  him.  God  help  us !  He  alone  can  help  U9."  And,  as  the 
old  man  spoke,  he  beat  the  table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony  of  im- 
potent grief  and  indignation.* 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy  task :  but  it  was 
accomplished.  Money  was  distributed  among  them,  much  less  indeed 
than  they  asked,  but  much  more  than  they  had  any  decent  pretence 
for  asking.  With  the  Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was  made.  He 
had,  together  with  a  strong  appetite  for  subsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be 
a  member  of  the  most  select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knighthood. 
It  seems  that,  instead  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  rixdollars  which 
he  had  demanded,  he  consented  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  and 
the  Garterf  His  prime  minister  Schoening,  the  most  covetous  and 
perfidious  of  mankind,  was  secured  by  a  pension.^  For  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  William,  not  without  diflSculty,  procured 
the  long  desired  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  By  such  means 
as  these  the  breaches  which  had  divided  the  coalition  were  so  skil- 
fully repaired  that  it  appeared  still  to  present  a  firm  front  to  the 
enemy. 

William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish  government  of  the 
incapacity  and  inertness  of  Gastanaga.  The  Spanish  government, 
helpless  and  drowsy  as  it  was,  could  not  be  altogether  insensible  to 
the  dangers  which  threatened  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Gastanaga 
was  recalled;  and  William  was  invited  to  take  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  powers  not  less  than  regal. 
Philip  the  Second  would  not  easily  have  believed  that,  within  a 
century  after  his  death,  his  greatgrandson  would  implore  the  great- 

*  See  the  Letters  from  Rome  among  the  Naime  Papers.  Those  in  1692  are  from 
Ljtcott ;  those  in  1G93  from  Cardinal  Howard ;  those  in  1694  from  Bishop  Ellis;  those 
in  1695  from  Lord  Perth.     They  all  toll  the  same  story. 

f  WiUiam's  correspondence  with  Hoinsios;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  4,  1691.  In  a 
pasquinade  published  in  1693,  and  entitled  **La  Foire  d'Ausbourg,  Ballet  All^gorique/' 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  is  introduced  saying : 

"  Moy,  je  diray  nnlvement, 
Qu'ane  JArUdre  d'Angletorre 
Feroit  tout  mon  empres8«ment; 
Et  Je  n«  Tois  rien  sur  la  terra 
Od  Je  trouT*  plnii  d*«gr6m«Dt. 

{  WiUiam's  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  There  is  a  cnrioiu  acoount  of  Schoening 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Dohna. 
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grandson  of  William  the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority  of  .a  sove- 
reign at  Brussels.* 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting:  but  William  was  too  wise  to 
accept  it.  He  knew  that  the  population  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Every  act  of  a  Pro- 
testant ruler  was  certain  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  those  countries.  Already  Gastanaga,  mortified  by  his 
disgrace,  had  written  to  inform  the  Court  of  Rome  that  changes  were 
in  contemplation  which  would  make  Ghent  and  Antwerp  as  heretical 
as  Amsterdam  and  London.f  It  had  doubtless  also  occurred  to 
William  that  if,  by  governing  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  showing  a 
decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies  and  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of 
the  Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against  himself  a  storm  of 
obloquy  in  our  island.  He  knew  by  experience  what  it  was  to 
govern  two  nations  strongly  attached  to  two  different  Churches.  A 
large  party  among  the  Episcopalians  of  England  could  not  for^ve 
him  for  having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian 
polity  in  Scotland.  A  large  party  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land blamed  him  for  maintaining  the  episcopal  polity  in  England. 
If  he  now  took  under  his  protection  masses,  processions,  graven 
images,  friaries,  nunneries,  and,  worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit 
confessionals  and  Jesuit  colleges,  what  could  he  expect  but  that 
England  and  Scotland  would  join  in  one  cry  of  reprobation  ?  He 
therefore  refused  to  accept  the  government  of  the  Low  CountrieSi 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was,  after  the  Emperor,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  potentates  of  Germany.  He  was  youngs 
brave,  and  ambitious  of  military  distinction.  The  Spanish  Court 
was  willing  to  appoint  him;  and  he  was  desirous  to  be  appointed: 
but  much  delay  was  caused  by  an  absurd  difficulty.  The  Elector 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  ask  for  what  he  wished  to  have.  The 
formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Catholic  King  to  give  what  had  not  been  asked.  Mediatioa 
was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  successful.  But  much  time  was  lost; 
and  the  spring  was  far  advanced  before  the  new  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  entered  on  his  functions4 

William  had  saved  the  coalition  from  the  danger  of  perishing  by 
disunion.  But  by  no  remonstrance,  by  no  entreaty,  by  no  bribe, 
could  he  prevail  on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field.  They  ought  to 
have  profited  by  the  severe  lesson  which  had  been  given  them  in  the 

*  Burnot,  ii.  84.  f  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary. 

{  Monthly  Mercuries  of  January  and  April,  1693 ;  Burnet,  ii.  84.  In  the  Burnet  BIS. 
Harl.  6584,  is  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When  the  MS.  was  written 
he  was  allied  with  England  against  France.  In  the  History,  which  was  prepared  for 
publication  when  he  was  allied  with  France  against  England,  the  eulogy  is  omitted. 
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preceding  year.  But  again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered 
why  the  rest  were  lingering ;  and  again  he  who  singly  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  France  was  found,  as  his  haughty  motto  had  long 
boasted,  a  match  for  a  multitude  of  adversaries.'*'  His  enemies,  while 
Btill  unready,  learned  with  dismay  that  he  had  taken  the  field  in  per- 
son at  the  head  of  his  nobility.  On  no  occasion  had  that  gallant 
aristocracy  appeared  with  more  splendour  in  his  train.  A  single  cir- 
cumstance may  suffice  to  give  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his 
camp.  Among  the  musketeers  of  his  household  rode,  for  the  first 
time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen,  who  soon  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe  those  inestimable 
memoirs  which  have  preserved,  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  many 
lands  and  of  many  generations,  the  vivid  picture  of  a  France  which 
has  long  passed  away.  Though  the  boy's  family  was  at  that  time 
very  hard  pressed  for  money,  he  travelled  with  thirty  five  horses  and 
Bumpter  mules.  The  princesses  of  the  blood,  each  surrounded  by  a 
groupe  of  highborn  and  graceful  ladies,  accompanied  the  King ;  and 
the  smiles  of  so  many  charming  women  inspired  the  throng  of  vain 
and  voluptuous  but  highspirited  gentlemen  with  more  than  common 
courage.  In  the  brilliant  crowd  which  surrounded  the  French  Au- 
gustus appeared  the  French  Virgil,  the  graceful,  the  tender,  the 
melodious  Racine.  He  had,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  fashion, 
become  devout,  had  given  up  writing  for  the  theatre ;  and,  having 
determined  to  apply  himself  vigorously  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  belonged  to  him  as  historiographer  of  France,  he  now  came  to 
see  the  great  events  which  it  was  his  office  to  record,  f  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent review  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  modern  Europe.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line  eight  miles  long.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an 
army  had  ever  been  brought  together  under  the  Roman  eagles.  The 
show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  over  when  the  long 
summer  day  closed.  Racine  left  the  ground,  astonished,  deafened, 
dazzled,  and  tired  to  death.  In  a  private  letter  he  ventured  to  give 
utterance  to  an  amiable  wish  which  he  probably  t^k  good  care  not  to 
whisper  in  the  courtly  circle :  "  Would  to  heaven  that  all  these  poor 
fellows  were  in  their  cottages  again  with  their  wives  and  their  little 
ones!"t 

After  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  announced  his  intention  of  attack- 
ing Namur.  In  five  days  he  was  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  at  the 
head  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Twenty  thousand  peasants, 
pressed  in  those  parts  of  the  Netherlands  which  the  French  occupied, 

*  "Ncc  pluribus  impar." 

f  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Dangeaa ;  Racine's  Letters,  and  Narratiye  entitled  Re- 
lation do  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  au  Si^ge  de  Namur;  Monthly  Mercury,  May,  1692. 
X  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Racine  to  Boileau,  May  21, 1692. 
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'v^rere  compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  with  eighty  thousand 
men,  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  road  between  Namur  and 
Brussels,  and  was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  which  might 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege. "*"  This  partition  of  duties  excited  no  8ar> 
prise.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the  great  Monarch  loved  siegee, 
and  that  he  did  not  love  battles.  He  professed  to  think  that  the  real 
test  of  military  skill  was  a  siege.  The  event  of  an  encounter  between 
two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion,  often  determined  by 
chance :  but  only  science  could  prevail  against  javelins  and  bastions 
which  science  had  constructed.  His  detractors  sneeringly  pronounced 
it  fortunate  that  the  department  of  the  military  art  which  His  Ma- 
jesty considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it  was  seldom  neces- 
sary for  him  to  expose  to  serious  risk  a  life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse, 
was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe.  The  to?ni  lay  in  the 
plain,  and  had  no  strength  except  what  was  derived  from  art.  But 
art  and  nature  had  combined  to  fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which, 
from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  boundless  expanse 
of  cornfields,  woods  and  meadows,  watered  by  two  fine  rivers.  The 
people  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  region  were  proud  of  their 
impregnable  castle.  Their  boast  was  that  never,  in  all  the  wars 
which  had  devastated  the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valour  been  able 
to  penetrate  those  walls.  The  neighboring  fastnesses,  famed  through- 
out the  world  for  their  strength,  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  Tpres,  Lisle 
and  Tournay,  Mens  and  Valenciennes,  Cambray  and  Charleroi,  Lim- 
burg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opened  their  gates  to  conquerors:  but  never 
once  had  the  flag  been  pulled  down  from  the  battlements  of  Namur. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two 
great  masters  of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
Vauban  had  during  many  years  been  regarded  as  the  first  of  engi- 
neers :  but  a  formidable  rival  had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron  of 
Cohorn,  the  ablest  officer  in  the  service  of  the  States  General.  The 
defences  of  Namur  had  been  recently  strengthened  and  repaired 
under  Gohorn's  superintendence ;  and  he  was  now  within  the  walls. 
Vauban  was  in  the  camp  of  Lewis.  It  might  therefore  be  expected 
that  both  the  attack  and  the  defence  would  be  conducted  with  con- 
summate ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled ;  but  it  was  too  late.f 
William  hastened  towards  Namur.  He  menaced  the  French  works, 
first  from  the  west,  then  from  the  north,  then  from  the  east.  But 
between  him  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  lay  the  army  of  Luxem- 
burg, turning  as  he  turned,  and  always  so  strongly  posted  that  to 
attack  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence.  Meanwhile  the 
besiegers,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Vauban  and  animated  by  the  pre- 

*  Monthly  Mercury  for  Juno ;  WiUiam  to  Hclnsios,  May  2C  (Jime  6),  1692. 
f  William  to  Ilcinsius,  May  26  (Jane  5),  1692. 
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sence  of  Lewis,  made  rapid  progress.*  There  were  indeed  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  and  many  hardships  to  be  endured.  The 
weather  was  stormy ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Medard,  who  holds  in  the  French  Calendar  the  same  inauspicious 
place  which  in  our  Calendar  belongs  to  Saint  Swithin,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  Sambre  rose  and  covered  many  square  miles  on  which 
the  harvest  was  green.  The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to 
the  Mouse.  All  the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches  wereiteo 
deep  in  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of  three  days  to 
move  a  gun  from  one  battery  to  another.  The  six  thousand  waggons 
which  had  accompanied  the  French  army  were  useless.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  gunpowder,  bullets,  corn,  hay,  should  be  carried  from  place 
to  place  on  the  backs  of  the  war  horses.  Nothing  but  the  authority 
of  Lewis  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  maintained  order  and  in- 
spired cheerfulness.  His  soldiers,  in  truth,  showed  much  more  reve- 
rence for  him  than  for  what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They 
cursed  Saint  Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or  burned  every  image  of 
him  that  could  be  found.  But  for  their  King  there  was  nothing  that 
they  were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  bear.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle 
they  constantly  gained  ground.  Cohorn  was  severely  wounded  while 
defending  with  desperate  resolution  a  fort  which  he  had  himself  con- 
structed, and  of  which  he  was  proud.  His  place  could  not  be  sup- 
plied. The  governor  was  a  feeble  man  whom  Gastanaga  had  ap- 
pointed, and  whom  William  had  recently  advised  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia to  remove.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The  town 
surrendered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the  citadel  about  three 
weeks  later.* 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  Namur  in  1692  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Mens  in  1691.  Both  in  1691  and  in 
1692,  Lewis,  the  sole  and  absolute  master  of  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  was  able  to  open  the  campaign,  before  William,  the  captain 
of  a  coalition,  had  brought  together  his  dispersed  forces.  In  both 
years  the  advantage  of  having  the  first  move  decided  the  event  of  the 
game.  At  Namur,  as  at  Mens,  Lewis,  assisted  by  Yauban,  conducted 
the  siege  :  Luxemburg  covered  it :  William  vainly  tried  to  raise  it, 
and,  with  deep  mortification,  assisted  as  a  spectator  at  the  victory  of 
his  enemy. 

In  one  respect  however  the  fate  of  the  two  fortresses  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Mens  was  delivered  up  by  its  own  inhabitants.  Namur 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  the  garrison  had  been  as  zealous 
and  determined  as  the  population.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  place,  so 
long  subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  there  was  found  a  patriotism  resem- 

*  Monthly  Mercuries  of  Juno  and  July,  1692 ;  London  Gaxettes  of  June ;  Gazette  de 
Paris ;  M^'moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Journal  de  Dangeau ;  William  to  Hcinsius,  May  80 
(June  0),  June  2  (12),  June  11  (21);  Vernon's  Letters  to  Colt,  printed  in  Tindal*8  His- 
tory ;  lluciue's  Narrative,  and  Letters  to  Boileau  of  June  15  and  24. 
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bling  that  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  burghers  cared  about  the  balance  of  poircr,  or  had 
my  preference  for  James  or  for  William,  for  the  Most  Christian  Eling 
or  for  the  Most  Catholic  King.  But  every  citizen  considered  his  own 
honour  as  bound  up  with  the  honour  of  the  maiden  fortress.  It 
is  true  that  the  French  did  not  abuse  their  victory.  No  outrage 
was  committed :  the  privileges  of  the  municipality  were  respected : 
tlte  magistrates  were  not  changed.  Yet  the  people  could  not  see  a 
conqueror  enter  their  hitherto  unconquered  castle  without  tears  of 
rage  and  shame.  Even  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  had  re- 
nounced all  pleasures,  all  property,  all  society,  all  domestic  affection, 
whose  days  were  all  fast  days,  who  passed  month  after  month  withoat 
uttering  a  word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lewis 
attempted  to  sooth  them  by  marks  of  respect  and  by  munificent 
bounty.  Whenever  they  met  a  French  uniform  they  turned  their 
heads  away  with  a  look  which  showed  that  a  life  of  prayer,  of  absti- 
nence and  of  silence  had  left  one  earthly  feeling  still  unsubdued.* 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the  arrogance  of  Lewis 
reached  the  highest  point.  He  had  achieved  the  last  and  the  most 
splendid  military  exploit  of  his  life.  His  confederated  foes,  English, 
Dutch  and  German,  had,  in  their  own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph, 
and  had  been  witnesses  of  the  glory  which  made  their  hearts  sick. 
His  exultation  was  boundless.  The  inscriptions  on  the  medals  which 
he  struck  to  commemorate  his  success,  the  letters  by  which  he  enjoined 
the  prelates  of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  were  boastful  and 
sarcastic.  His  people,  a  people  among  whose  many  fine  qualities 
moderation  in  prosperity  cannot  be  reckoned,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
drunk  with  pride.  Even  Boileau,  hurried  along  by  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm,  forgot  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  which  he  owed 
his  reputation.  He  fancied  himself  a  lyric  poet,  and  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast  about  Al* 
cides,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oaks 
and  the  Permessian  nymphs.  He  wondered  whether  Namur  had,  like 
Troy,  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Neptune.  He  asked  what  power 
could  subdue  a  city  stronger  than  that  before  which  the  Greeks  lay 
ten  years ;  and  he  returned  answer  to  himself  that  such  a  miracle 
could  be  wrought  only  by  Jupiter  or  by  Lewis.  The  feather  in  the 
hat  of  Lewis  was  the  loadstar  of  victory.  To  Lewis  all  things  must 
yield,  princes,  nations,  winds,  waters.  In  conclusion  the  poet  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  banded  enemies  of  France,  and  tauntingly 
bade  them  carry  back  to  their  homes  the  tidings  that  Namur  had 
been  taken  in  their  sight.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed  both  the 
boastful  king  and  the  boastful  poet  were  taught  that  it  is  prudent  as 
well  as  graceful  to  be  modest  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

One  mortification  Lewis  had  suffered  even  in  the  midst  of  his  pros- 
*  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon. 
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perity.  While  he  lay  before  Namur,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  rejoicing 
from  the  distant  camp  of  the  allies.  Three  peals  of  thunder  from  a 
hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  were  answered  by  three  volleys 
from  sixty  thousand  muskets.  It  was  soon  known  that  these  salutes 
were  fired  on  account  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The  French  King 
exerted  himself  to  appear  serene.  <(They  make  a  strange  noise,"  he 
said,  <<  about  the  burning  of  a  few  ships."  Jn  truth  he  was  much  dis- 
turbed, and  the  more  so  because  a  report  had  reached  the  Low  Coun- 
tries that  there  had  been  a  sea  fight,  and  that  his  fleet  had  been  vic- 
torious. His  good  humour  however  was  soon  restored  by  the  brilliant 
success  of  those  operations  which  were  under  his  own  immediate  direc- 
tion. When  the  siege  was  over,  he  left  Luxemburg  in  command  of 
the  army,  and  returned  to  Versailles.  At  Versailles  the  unfortunate 
Tourville  soon  presented  himself,  and  was  graciously  received.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  circle,  the  King  welcomed  him  in  a  loud 
voice.  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  and  my  sailors.  We  have 
been  beaten,  it  is  true :  but  your  honour  and  that  of  the  nation  are 
unsullied."* 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  still  fixed  on  that  region.  The  armies  there  had  been  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  drawn  from  many  quarters.  Every  where 
else  the  military  operations  of  the  year  were  languid  and  without 
interest.  The  Grand  Vizier  and  Lewis  of  Baden  did  little  more 
than  watch  each  other  on  the  Danube.  Marshal  Noailles  and  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  under 
the  Pyrenees.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  along  the  frontier  which 
separates  France  from  Piedmont,  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was 
carried  on,  by  which  the  soldiers  suffered  little  and  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  much.  But  all  men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation  of 
some  great  event,  to  the  frontier  of  Brabant,  where  William  was 
opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  risen,  by  slow  degrees, 
and  by  the  deaths  of  several  great  men,  to  the  first  place  among  the 
generals  of  his  time.  He  was  of  that  noble  house  of  Montmorency 
which  united  many  mythical  and  many  historical  titles  to  glory,  which 
boasted  that  it  sprang  from  the  first  Frank  who  was  baptized  into  the 
name  of  Christ  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  had,  since  the  eleventh 
century,  given  to  France  a  long  and  splendid  succession  of  Con- 
stables and  Marshals.  In  valour  and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  his  illustrious  race.  But,  highly  descended  and 
highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had  with  difiiculty  surmounted  the  obstar 
cles  which  impeded  him  in  the  road  to  fame.  If  he  owed  much  to 
the  bounty  of  nature  and  fortune,  he  had  suffered  still  more  from 
their  spite.     His  features  were  frightfully  harsh:   his  stature  was 

*  London  Gazette,  May  30,  1692  ;  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon;  Journal  de  Dangean ; 
Boyers  History  of  William  III. 
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diminutive :  a  huge  and  pointed  hump  rose  on  his  back.  His  consti- 
tution was  feeble  and  sickly.  Cruel  imputations  had  been  thrown  on 
his  morals.  He  had  been  accused  of  trafficking  with  sorcerers  and 
with  vendors  of  poison,  had  languished  long  in  a  dungeon,  aMl  had  at 
length  regained  his  liberty  without  entirely  regaining  his  honour.* 
He  had  always  been  disliked  both  by  Louvois  and  by  Lewis.  Yet  the 
war  against  the  European  coalition  had  lasted  but  a  very  short  time 
when  both  the  minister  and  the  King  felt  that  the  general  who  was 
personally  odious  to  them  was  necessary  to  the  state.  Cond^  and 
Turenne  were  no  more ;  and  Luxemburg  was  without  dispute  the  first 
soldier  that  France  still  possessed.  In  vigilance,  diligence,  and  per- 
severance he  was  deficient.  He  seemed  to  reserve  his  great  qualities 
for  great  emergencies.  It  was  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle  that  he 
was  all  himself.  His  glance  was  rapid  and  unerring.  His  judgment 
was  clearest  and  surest  when  responsibility  pressed  heaviest  on  him 
and  when  difficulties  gathered  thickest  around  him.  To  his  skill, 
energy,  and  presence  of  mind  his  country  owed  some  glorious  days. 
But,  though  eminently  successful  in  battles,  he  was  not  eminently 
successful  in  campaigns.  He  gained  immense  renown  at  William's 
expense ;  and  yet  there  was,  as  respected  the  objects  of  the  war, 
little  to  choose  between  the  two  commanders.  Luxemburg  was 
repeatedly  victorious ;  but  he  had  not  the  art  of  improving  a  victory. 
William  was  repeatedly  defeated ;  but  of  all  generals  he  was  the  best 
qualified  to  repair  a  defeat. 

In  the  month  of  July  William's  headquarters  were  at  Lambeqne. 
About  six  miles  off",  at  Steinkirk,  Luxemburg  had  encamped  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army ;  and  about  six  miles  further  off  lay  a  con- 
siderable force  commanded  by  the  Marquess  of  Boufflers,  one  of  the 
best  officers  in  the  service  of  Lewis. 

The  country  between  Lambeque  and  Steinkurk  was  intersected  by 
innumerable  hedges  and  ditches ;  and  neither  army  could  approach 
the  other  without  passing  through  several  long  and  narrow  defiles. 
Luxemburg  had  therefore  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should 
be  attacked  in  his  entrenchments ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  should 
have  ample  notice  before  any  attack  was  made :  for  he  had  succeeded 
in  corrupting  an  adventurer  named  Millevoix,  who  was  chief  musician 
and  private  secretary  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  This  man  regularly 
sent  to  the  French  headquarters  authentic  information  touching  the 
designs  of  the  allies. 

*  Mdmoires  de  Saint  Simon;  Voltaire,  Si^cle  de  Louia  XIV.  Voltiure  speaks  with 
a  contempt  which  is  probably  jast  of  the  account  of  this  affair  in  the  Causes  C^l^bres. 
See  also  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  S6vign6  during  the  months  of  January  and  F«Ih 
ruary,  1C80.  In  scTcral  English  lampoons  Luxemburg  is  nicknamed  .fisop,  firom  Ids 
deformity,  and  called  a  wizard,  in  allustion  to  his  dealings  with  La  Vobin.  In  oae 
Jacobite  allegory  he  is  the  nocromnncor  Omndorsio.  In  Narcissus  LuttrcU's  Diaiy  for 
June,  1C02,  ho  is  called  a  conjurer.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  English  caricaturM  of 
Luxemburg's  figure. 
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The  Marshal,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  position  and  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  lived  in  his  tent  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  live  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  He  was  at  once  a  valetudinarian  and  a 
voluptuary ;  and,  in  both  characters,  he  loved  his  ease.  He  scarcely 
ever  mounted  his  horse.  Light  conversation  and  cards  occupied  most 
of  his  hours.  His  table  was  luxurious ;  and,  when  he  had  sate  down 
to  supper,  it  was  a  service  of  danger  to  disturb  him.  Some  scoffers 
remarked  that  in  his  military  dispositions  he  was  not  guided  exclu- 
sively by  military  reasons,  that  he  generally  contrived  to  entrench 
Iiimself  in  some  place  where  the  veal  and  the  poultry  were  remarkably 
good,  and  that  he  was  always  solicitous  to  keep  open  such  communi- 
cations with  the  sea  as  might  ensure  him,  from  September  to  April,  a 
regular  supply  of  Sandwich  oysters.  If  there  were  any  agreeable 
"women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  camp,  they  were  generally  to  be 
found  at  his  banquets.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under  such  a 
commander,  the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  France  vied  with  one 
another  in  splendour  and  gallantry.* 

While  he  was  amusing  himself  after  his  wonted  fashion,  the  con- 
federate princes  discovered  that  their  counsels  were  betrayed.  A 
peasant  picked  up  a  letter  which  had  been  dropped,  and  carried  it  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  contained  full  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Mille- 
voix.  William  conceived  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able,  to  take  his 
enemies  in  the  snare  which  they  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidious 
secretary  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence  and  taxed  with  his 
crime.  A  pen  was  put  into  his  hand :  a  pistol  was  held  to  his  breast ; 
and  he  was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of  instant  death.  His  letter, 
dictated  by  William,  was  conveyed  to  the  French  camp.  It  apprised 
Luxemburg  that  the  allies  meant  to  send  out  a  strong  foraging  party 
on  the  next  day.  In  order  to  protect  this  party  from  molestation, 
some  battalions  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  artillery,  would  march 
by  night  to  occupy  the  defiles  which  lay  between  the  armies.  The 
Marshal  read,  believed  and  went  to  rest,  while  William  urged  forward 
the  preparations  for  a  general  assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  arms  while  it  was  still  dark.  In 
the  grey  of  the  morning  Luxemburg  was  awakened  by  scouts,  who 
brought  tidings  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  great  force.  He  at 
first  treated  the  news  very  lightly.  His  correspondent,  it  seemed, 
had  been,  as  usual,  diligent  and  exact.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had 
sent  out  a  detachment  to  protect  his  foragers,  and  this  detachment 
had  been  magnified  by  fear  into  a  great  host.  But  one  alarming 
report  followed  another  fast.  All  the  passes,  it  was  said,  were  choked 
with  multitudes  of  foot,  horse,  and  artillery,  under  the  banners  of 
England  and  of  Spain,  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Empire ; 
and  every  column  was  moving  towards  Steinkirk.  At  length  the 
Marshal  rose,  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  see  what  was  doing. 

*  M^moires  do  Saint  Simon ;  M^moires  de  Villars ;  Raoine  to  Boileau,  May  21, 1692. 
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less.  Boafflers  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent 
<5aptain,  was  already  hastening  towards  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage  which  belongs  to 
a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully.  In  the  front  of  the  battle  were 
the  British  commanded  by  Count  Solmes.  The  division  which  was 
to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's.  He  was  to  have  been  supported, 
according  to  William's  plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse. 
Though  most  of  Mackay's  men  had  never  before  been  under  fire, 
their  behaviour  gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  They  first 
encountered  the  Svriss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French 
army.  The  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven  back  with  fearful  slaughter. 
More  than  eighteen  hundred  of  them  appear  from  the  French  returns 
to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxemburg  afterwards  said  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  furious  a  struggle.  He  collected  in 
haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  surrounded  him.  All  thought 
that  the  emergency  was  one  which  could  be  met  by  no  common 
means.  The  King's  household  must  charge  the  English.  The  Mar- 
shal gave  the  word ;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskets  back  on  their  shoulders. 
"Sword  in  hand,"  was  the  cry  through  all  the  ranks  of  that  terrible 
brigade :  "  sword  in  hand.  No  firing.  Do  it  with  the  cold  steel." 
After  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  the  English  were  borne  down. 
They  never  ceased  to  repeat  that,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  they  would  have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes  gave 
them  no  effective  support.  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  do  little  or  nothing.  His  in- 
fantry he  would  not  suffer  to  stir.  They  could  do  no  good,  he  said, 
and  he  would  not  send  them  to  bo  slaughtered.  Ormond  was  eager 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  was  not  permitted. 
Mackay  sent  a  pressing  message  to  represent  that  he  and  his  men 
were  left  to  certain  destruction :  but  all  was  vain.  «  God's  will  be 
done,"  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  With  him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier, 
two  generals  distinguished  among  the  conquerors  of  Lreland.  Mount- 
joy  too  was  among  the  slain.  After  languishing  three  years  in  the 
Bastile,  he  had  just  been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and, 
having  been  converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  powerful  than 
all  the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened  to 
join  William's  camp  as  a  volunteer.*  Five  fine  regiments  were  en- 
tirely cut  to  pieces.  No  part  of  this  devoted  band  would  have  escaped 
but  for  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Auverquerque,  who  came  to  the 
rescue  in  the  moment  of  extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions.  The 
gallant  manner  in  which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of  Mackay's 
*  Narcissus  Luttrell,  April  28,  1692. 
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less.  Boufflers  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent 
captain,  was  already  hastening  towards  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage  which  belongs  to 
a  stirprise,  they  came  on  manfully.  In  the  front  of  the  battle  were 
the  British  commanded  by  Count  Solmes.  The  division  which  was 
to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's.  He  was  to  have  been  supported, 
according  to  William's  plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse. 
Though  most  of  Mackay's  men  had  never  before  been  under  fire, 
their  behaviour  gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  They  first 
encountered  the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French 
army.  The  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven  back  with  fearful  slaughter. 
More  than  eighteen  hundred  of  them  appear  from  the  French  returns 
to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxemburg  afterwards  said  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  furious  a  struggle.  He  collected  in 
haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  surrounded  him.  All  thought 
that  the  emergency  was  one  which  could  be  met  by  no  common 
means.  The  King's  household  must  charge  the  English.  The  Mar- 
shal gave  the  word ;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskets  back  on  their  shoulders. 
"  Sword  in  hand,"  was  the  cry  through  all  the  ranks  of  that  terrible 
brigade :  "  sword  in  hand.  No  firing.  Do  it  with  the  cold  steel." 
After  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  the  English  were  borne  down. 
They  never  ceased  to  repeat  that,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  they  would  have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes  gave 
them  no  effective  support.  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  do  little  or  nothing.  His  in- 
fantry he  would  not  suffer  to  stir.  They  could  do  no  good,  he  said, 
and  he  would  not  send  them  to  be  slaughtered.  Ormond  was  eager 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  was  not  permitted. 
Mackay  sent  a  pressing  message  to  represent  that  he  and  his  men 
were  left  to  certain  destruction :  but  all  was  vain.  "  God's  will  be 
done,"  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  With  him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier, 
two  generals  distinguished  among  the  conquerors  of  Lreland.  Mount- 
joy  too  was  among  the  slain.  After  languishing  three  years  in  the 
Bastile,  he  had  just  been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and, 
having  been  converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  powerful  than 
all  the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened  to 
join  William's  camp  as  a  volunteer.*  Five  fine  regiments  were  en- 
tirely cut  to  pieces.  No  part  of  this  devoted  band  would  have  escaped 
but  for  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Auverquerque,  who  came  to  the 
rescue  in  the  moment  of  extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions.  The 
gallant  manner  in  which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of  Mackay's 
*  Narcissus  Lattrell,  April  28,  1692. 
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division  was  long  remembered  with  grateful  admiration  by  the  Bri- 
tish camp  fires.  The  ground  where  the  conflict  had  raged  was  piled 
with  corpses ;  and  those  who  buried  the  slain  remarked  that  almost 
all  the  wounds  had'  been  given  in  close  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the 
bayonet. 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoicism  as  to 
utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which  the  English  regi*- 
ments  had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, and  determined  to  fall  back.  It  was  high  time :  for  die 
French  army  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as  the  regiments 
commanded  by  Boufflers  came  up  in  rapid  succession.  The  allied 
army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpursued  and  in  unbroken  order.* 

The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thousand  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  allies  had  been  little,  if  at  all,  greater. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  armies  was  what  it  had  been  on  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  and  they  continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions.  But 
the  moral  efiect  of  the  battle  was  great.  The  splendour  of  William's 
fame  grew  pale.  Even  his  admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the 
field,  he  was  not  a  match  for  Luxemburg.  In  France  the  news  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  The  Court,  the  Capital, 
even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  provinces,  gloried  in  the  impeta- 
ous  valour  which  had  been  displayed  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of 
illustrious  names.  It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  repeated  all  over  the 
kingdom  that  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  remon- 
strances be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  passed  through  his 
coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The  people  lined 
the  roads  to  see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned  from  Steinkirk* 

*  London  Gazette,  Aug  4,  8,  11,  1C92;  Gazotto  do  Paris,  Aug.  9,  16;  Voltain, 
Sifccle  do  Louis  XIV. ;  Burnet,  ii.  97 ;  M^moires  do  Berwick ;  DykrelVs  Letter  to  tht 
States  General  dat«d  August  4,  1G02.  See  also  tho  yery  interesting  debate  whioh  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  21,  1G92.  An  English  translation  of  Luxem- 
burg's Tory  elaborate  and  artful  despatch  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for 
September,  1692.  The  original  has  recently  been  printed  in  the  now  edition  of  Daa- 
geau.  Lewis  pronounced  it  the  best  despatch  that  he  had  OTor  seen.  The  editor  of 
the  Monthly  Mercury  maintains  that  it  was  manufactured  at  Paris.  "To  think  other- 
wise," he  says,  **is  mere  folly;  as  if  Luxemburg  could  be  at  so  muoh  leisure  to  write 
such  a  long  letter,  more  like  a  pedant  than  a  general,  or  rather  the  monitor  of  a  achooly 
giving  an  account  to  his  master  how  the  rest  of  the  boys  behared  themselYes."  In  the 
Monthly  Mercury  will  be  found  also  the  French  official  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Of 
all  tho  accounts  of  the  battle  that  which  seems  to  me  the  best  is  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Feuquibres.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map.  Feuqui^rcs  divides  his  praise  and  blame  Tery 
fairly  between  the  generals.  The  traditions  of  the  English  mess  tables  haye  been  pre- 
served by  Sterne,  who  was  brought  up  at  tho  knees  of  old  soldiers  of  William.  "*  There 
was  Cutts*s,'  continued  the  Corporal,  clapping  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  upon 
the  thumb  of  his  left,  and  counting  round  his  hand ;  *  there  was  Cutters,  Mackay*^ 
Angus's,  Graham's  and  Leven's,  all  cut  to  pieces ;  and  so  hod  tho  English  Lifeguards 
too.  had  it  not  been  for  some  regiments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up  boldly  to  their 
relief,  and  received  the  enemy's  fire  in  their  faces,  before  any  one  of  their  own  pla- 
toons discharged  a  musket.     Thoy'U  go  to  heaven  for  it/  added  Trin^." 
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The  jewellers  devised  Steinkirk  buckles :  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk 
powder.  But  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to 
a  new  species  of  collar.  Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of 
fashion ;  and  it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them  with  great  care.  But 
at  the  terrible  moment  when  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying 
before  the  onset  of  the  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppery;  and  the 
finest  gentlemen  of  the  Court  came  spurring  to  the  front  of  the  line 
of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  therefore  became  a 
fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to  wear  round  their  necks  ker- 
chiefs of  the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged ;  and  these  kerchiefs 
were  called  Steinkirks.* 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion  and  discontent.  Na» 
tional  jealousies  and  animosities  raged  without  restraint  or  disguise. 
The  resentment  of  the  English  was  loudly  expressed.  Solmes,  though 
he  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him  well  to  have  some  valuable  quali- 
ties, was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate  soldiers  who  were  prejudiced 
against  him  as  a  foreigner.  His  demeanour  was  arrogant,  his  temper 
ungovernable.  Even  before  the  unfortunate  day  of  Steinkirk  the 
English  officers  did  not  willingly  communicate  with  him,  and  the  pri- 
Tate  men  murmured  at  his  harshness.  But  after  the  battle  the  outcry 
against  him  became  furious.  He  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of 
having  said  with  unfeeling  levity,  while  the  English  regiments  were 
contending  desperately  against  great  odds,  that  he  was  curious  to  see 
how  the  bulldogs  would  come  ofi".  Would  any  body,  it  was  asked,  now 
pretend  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  and  experience 
that  he  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many  English  officers  ?  It 
was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  officers  had  never  seen  war  on  a  large 
scale.  But  surely  the  merest  novice  was  competent  to  do  all  that 
Solmes  had  done,  to  misunderstand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty 
which  none  but  infantry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe  distance 
while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was  too  much  to  be  at  once 
insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  from  the  honours  of  war,  yet  pushed 
on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as  raw  recruits,  and  then  left 
to  cope  unsupported  with  the  finest  body  of  veterans  in  the  worid. 
Such  were  the  complaints  of  the  English  army;  and  they  were  echoed 
by  the  English  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was  made  which  furnished 
both  the  camp  at  Lambeque  and  the  coffeehouses  of  London  with  a 
subject  of  conversation  much  less  agreeable  to  the  Jacobites  than  the 
disaster  of  Steinkirk. 

A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during  some  months, 
maturing  in  the  French  War  Office.  It  should  seem  that  Louvois  had 
originally  sketched  the  design,  and  had  bequeathed  it,  still  rude,  to 
his  son  and  successor  Barbesieux*  By  Barbesieux  the  plan  was  per- 
fected. The  execution  was  entrusted  to  an  officer  named  Grandval. 
*  Voltaire,  Si^le  de  Louia  XIY. 
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Grandval  was  undoubtedly  brave,  and  full  of  zeal  for  his  country 
and  his  religion.  He  was  indeed  flighty  and  half  witted,  bat  not  on 
that  account  the  less  dangerous.  Indeed  a  flighty  and  half  witted 
man  is  the  very  instrument  generally  preferred  by  cunning  politicians 
when  very  hazardous  work  is  to  be  done.  No  shrewd  calculator  would, 
for  any  bribe,  however  enormous,  have  exposed  himself  to  the  fate  of 
Chatel,  of  Ravaillac,  or  of  Gerarts.* 

Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of  two  adven- 
turers, Dumont,  a  Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman.  In  April, 
soon  after  William  had  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  murderers 
were  directed  to  repair  to  their  post.  Dumont  was  then  in  West- 
phalia. Grandval  and  Leefdale  were  at  Paris.  Uden  in  North  Brabant 
was  fixed  as  the  place  where  the  three  were  to  meet  and  whence  they 
were  to  proceed  together  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allies.  Before 
Grandval  left  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint  Germains,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Modena.  <<  I  have  been  informed," 
said  James,  «<  of  the  business.  If  you  and  your  companions  do  me 
this  service,  you  shall  never  want." 

After  this  audience  Grandval  set  out  on  his  journey.  He  had  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been  betrayed  both  by  the  accom- 
plice who  accompanied  him  and  by  the  accomplice  whom  he  was  going 
to  meet.  Dumont  and  Leefdale  were  not  enthusiasts.  They  cared 
nothing  for  the  restoration  of  James,  the  grandeur  of  Lewis,  or  the 
ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  plain  to  every  man  of 
common  sense  that,  whether  the  design  succeeded  or  failed,  the  reward 
of  the  assassins  would  probably  be  to  be  disowned,  with  affected  ab- 
horrence, by  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Saint  Germains,  and  to  be 
torn  with  redhot  pincers,  smeared  with  melted  lead,  and  dismembered 
by  four  horses.  To  vulgar  natures  the  prospect  of  such  a  martyrdom 
was  not  alluring.  Both  these  men,  therefore,  had,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  though,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  concert,  conveyed  to  Wil- 
liam, through  difierent  channels,  warnings  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Dumont  had  acknowledged  every  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Zell,  one  of 
the  confederate  princes.  Leefdale  had  transmitted  full  intelligence 
through  his  relations  who  resided  in  Holland.  Meanwhile  Morel,  a 
Swiss  Protestant  of  great  learning  who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  to 
inform  Burnet  that  the  weak  and  hotheaded  Grandval  had  been  heard 
to  talk  boastfully  of  the  event  which  would  soon  astonish  the  world, 
and  had  confidently  predicted  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  not 
live  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From  the  moment  at  whieh 
Grandval  entered  the  Netherlands,  his  steps  were  among  snares.  His 
movements  were  watched:  his  words  were  noted:  he  was  arrested, 
examined,  confronted  with  his  accomplices,  and  sent  to  the  camp  of 

*  Langlioriic,  the  chief  lay  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  alwajs,  as  he  owned  to 
Tillotsou,  selected  tooU  on  this  principle.     Burnet,  i.  230. 
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the  allies.  About  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought 
before  a  Court  Martial.  Ginkell,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  great 
Bervices  in  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone,  presided ;  and 
Talmash  was  among  the  judges.  Mackaj  and  Lanier  had  been  named 
members  of  the  board :  but  they  were  no  more ;  and  their  places  were 
filled  by  younger  oflScers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court  Martial  was  very  simple:  for  the  prisoner 
attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience  had,  it  should  seem,  been 
suddenly  awakened.  He  admitted,  with  expressions  of  remorse,  the 
truth  of  all  the  charges,  made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  ingenuous, 
confession,  and  owned  that  he  had  deserved  death.  Ho  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment 
with  great  fortitude  and  with  a  show  of  piety.  He  left  behind  him  a 
few  lines,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  life  for 
having  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  several  languages,  and 
was  read  with  very  various  and  very  strong  emotions.  That  it  was  genuine 
could  not  be  doubted:  for  it  was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  military  men  living.  That  it  was  prompted 
by  the  hope  of  pardon  could  hardly  be  supposed :  for  William  had 
taken  pains  to  discourage  that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to  avoid  the  torture. 
For,  though  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  the  Netherlands  to  put  con- 
victed assassins  to  the  rack  in  order  to  wring  out  from  them  the  names 
of  their  employers  and  associates,  William  had  given  orders  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  rack  should  not  be  used  or  even  named.  It  should 
be  added,  that  the  Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner  closely,  but 
suffered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  believe  that  his  narrative  is  substantially  true ;  and  no  part 
of  it  has  a  stronger  air  of  truth  than  his  account  of  the  audience  with 
which  James  had  honoured  him  at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was  great.  The 
Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis  assassins.  How,  it  was 
asked,  was  it  possible,  without  outraging  common  sense,  to  put  an  in- 
nocent meaning  on  the  words  which  Grandval  declared  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of  England?  And  who 
that  knew  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  believe  that  Barbesieux,  a 
youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and  rather  a  clerk  than  a  minister, 
would  have  dared  to  do  what  he  had  done  without  taking  his  master's 
pleasure  ?  Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant  persons  might  perhaps 
indulge  a  hope  that  Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 
But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the  fact  no  human  being  could 
doubt.  He  must  have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  the 
evidence,  the  confession.  If  he  really  abhorred  assassination  as 
honest  men  abhor  it,  would  not  Barbesieux  have  been  driven  with  ig- 
nominy from  the  royal  presence,  and  flung  into  the  Baatile?    Yet 

Vol.  IV.— 14. 
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Barbesicux  was  still  at  the  War  Office;  and  it  was  not  pretended  that 
he  had  been  punished  even  by  a  word  or  a  frown.  It  was  plain,  then, 
that  both  Kings  were  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  (Jrandval.  And  if  it 
were  asked  how  two  princes  who  made  a  high  profession  of  religion 
could  have  fallen  into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was  that  they  had 
learned  their  religion  from  the  Jesuits.  In  reply  to  these  reproaches  the 
English  Jacobites  said  very  little ;  and  the  French  government  said 
nothing  at  all.* 

The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  without  any  other  event 
deserving  to  be  recorded.  On  the  eighteenth  of  October  William  ar^ 
rived  in  England.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  he  reached 
Kensington,  having  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  capital.  His 
reception  was  cordial.  The  crowd  was  great ;  the  acclamations  were 
loud ;  and  all  the  windows  along  his  route,  from  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly, 
were  lighted  up.f 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favourable  symptoms,  the  nation  was 
disappointed  and  discontented.  The  war  had  been  unsuccessful  by 
land.  By  sea  a  great  advantage  had  been  gained,  but  had  not  been 
improved.  The  general  expectation  had  been  that  the  victory  of  May 
would  be  followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  that  Saint 
Maloes  would  be  bombarded,  that  the  last  remains  of  TourviUa's 
squadron  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and 
Rochcfort  would  be  laid  in  ruins.  This  expectation  was,  no  doubt, 
unreasonable.  It  did  not  follow,  because  Rooke  and  his  seamen  had 
silenced  the  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  by  Bellefonds,  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  expose  ships  to  the  fire  of  regular  fortresses.  The 
government,  however,  was  not  less  sanguine  than  the  nation.  Oreat 
preparations  were  made.  The  allied  fleet,  having  been  speedily  re- 
fitted  at  Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea.  Kooke  was  sent  to 
examine  the  soundings  and  the  currents  along  the  shore  of  Britanny.| 
Transports  were  collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thousand 
troops  were  assembled  on  Portsdown  under  the  command  of  Meinhart 
Schomberg,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  father's  services  and  his 
own  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  was  now  Duke  of 
Lcinster.  Under  him  were  Ruvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service  at 
Aghrim,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Galway,  La  Melloniere  and  Cam- 
bon  with  their  gallant  bands  of  refugees,  and  Argyle  with  the  regi* 

*  I  have  taken  the  history  of  Grandvars  plot  chiefly  f^m  GrandTal's  own  confefliioB. 
I  have  not  mentioned  Madame  de  Maintonon,  becanso  Grandral,  in  his  confesuon,  did 
not  mention  her.  The  accusation  brought  against  her  rests  solely  on  the  anthority  of 
Dumont.  See  also  a  True  Account  of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  Lift  of  Hb 
most  Sacred  Majesty  William  III.,  1692;  Reflections  upon  the  late  horrid  Gonsi^re^ 
contriYod  by  some  of  the  French  Court  to  murder  His  Migesty  in  Flanders,  1692; 
Burnet,  ii.  02;  Vernon's  letters  from  the  camp  to  Colt,  published  by  Tindal;  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  Aug.  11.  The  Paris  Gazette  contains  not  one  word  on  the  ralgeet,— « 
most  significant  Bilencc. 

f  London  Gazette,  Oct  20,  24,  1002.  {  See  his  report  is  Bnrehett 
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ment  which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began  to  be  rumoured, 
had  last  vrinter  done  something  strange  and  horrible  in  a  wild  country 
of  rocks  and  snow,  never  yet  explored  by  any  Englishman. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  were  all  on  board.  The 
transports  sailed,  and  in  a  few  hours  joined  the  naval  armament  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Portland.  On  the  twenty-eighth  a  general 
council  of  war  was  held.  All  the  naval  commanders,  with  Russell  at 
their  head,  declared  that  it  would  be  madness  to  carry  their  ships 
within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Saint  Maloes,  and  that  the  town  must 
be  reduced  to  straits  by  land  before  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour 
could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  be  attacked  from  the  sea.  The 
military  men  declared  with  equal  unanimity  that  the  land  forces  could 
effect  nothing  against  the  town  without  the  cooperation  of  the  fleet. 
It  was  then  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Brest  or  Rochefort.  Russell  and  the  other  flag  officers, 
among  whom  were  Rooke,  Shovel,  Almonde  and  Evertsen,  pronounced 
that  the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for  either  enterprise.*  We  must 
suppose  that  an  opinion  in  which  so  many  distinguished  admirals, 
both  English  and  Dutch,  concurred,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to 
OS,  was  in  conformity  with  what  were  then  the  established  principles 
of  the  art  of  maritime  war.  But  why  all  these  questions  could  not 
have  been  fully  discussed  a  week  earlier,  why  fourteen  thousand  troops 
should  have  been  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had  been  con- 
sidered what  they  were  to  do,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  do  any  thing,  we  may  reasonably  wonder.  The  armament  returned 
to  Saint  Helens,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of  the  whole  nation. f 
The  ministers  blamed  the  commanders :  the  commanders  blamed  the 
ministers.  The  recriminations  exchanged  between  Nottingham  and 
Russell  were  loud  and  angry.  Nottingham,  honest,  industrious, 
versed  in  civil  business,  and  eloquent  in  parliamentary  debate,  was 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  war  minister,  and  was  not  at  all  aware 
of  his  deficiencies.  Between  him  and  the  whole  body  of  professional 
sailors  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  He  had,  some  time  before 
the  Revolution,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  his  own  opinion 
was  that  he  had  then  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  maritime 
affairs.  This  opinion  however  he  had  very  much  to  himself.  Men 
who  had  passed  half  their  lives  on  the  waves,  and  who  had  been  in 
battles,  storms  and  shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of  his  somewhat 
pompous  lectures  and  reprimands,  and  pronounced  him  a  mere  pedant, 
who,  with  all  his  book  learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  every  cabin  boy 
knew.  Russell  had  always  been  froward,  arrogant  and  mutinous ; 
and  now  prosperity  and  glory  brought  out  his  vices  in  full  strength. 

♦  London  Gazette,  July  28, 1692.  See  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  War  in  Bur- 
chett.  In  a  letter  to  Nottingham,  dated  July  10,  Russell  says,  **  Six  weeks  will  near 
conclude  what  ire  call  summer. '*    Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  19,  1692. 

t  Monthly  Mercury,  Aug.  and  Sept,  1692. 
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With  the  government  which  he  had  saved  he  took  all  the  liberties  of 
an  insolent  servant  who  believes  himself  to  be  necessary^  treated  the 
orders  of  his  superiors  with  contemptuous  levity^  resented  reproof, 
however  gentle,  as  an  outrage,  furnished  no  plan  of  his  own,  and 
showed  a  sullen  determination  to  execute  no  plan  furnished  by  any 
body  else.  To  Nottingham  he  had  a  strong  and  a  very  natural  anti* 
pathy.  They  were  indeed  an  ill  matched  pair.  Nottingham  was  a 
Tory :  Russell  was  a  Whig.  Nottingham  was  a  speculative  seaman, 
confident  in  his  theories :  Russell  was  a  practical  seaman,  proud  of 
his  achievements.  The  strength  of  Nottingham  lay  in  speech :  the 
strength  of  Russell  lay  in  action.  Nottingham's  demeanour  was 
decorous  even  to  formality :  Russell  was  passionate  and  rude.  Lastly 
Nottingham  was  an  honest  man ;  and  Russell  was  a  villain.  They 
nov,'  became  mortal  enemies.  The  Admiral  sneered  at  the  Secretary's 
ignorance  of  naval  affairs:  the  Secretary  accused  the  Admiral  of 
sacrificing  the  public  interests  to  mere  wayward  humour;  and  both 
were  in  the  right.* 

"While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merchants  of  all  the  ports  in  the 
kingdom  raised  a  cry  against  the  naval  administration.  The  victory 
of  which  the  nation  was  so  proud  was,  in  the  City,  pronounced  to 
have  been  a  positive  disaster.  During  some  months  before  the  battle 
all  the  maritime  strength  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in  two 
great  masses,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one  in  the  Atlantic. 
There  had  consequently  been  little  privateering ;  and  the  voyage  to 
New  England  or  Jamaica  had  been  almost  as  safe  as  in  time  of  peace. 
Since  the  battle,  the  remains  of  the  force  which  had  lately  been  col« 
lected  under  Tourville  were  dispersed  over  the  ocean.  Even  the 
passage  from  England  to  Ireland  was  inseciure.  Every  week  it  was 
announced  that  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  vessels  belonging  to  London  or 
Bristol  had  been  taken  by  the  French.  More  than  a  hundred  prizes 
were  carried  during  that  autumn  into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would 
have  been  far  better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  shipowners  and  of  the 
underwriters,  that  the  Royal  Sun  had  still  been  afloat  with  her  thou- 
sand fighting  men  on  board  than  that  she  should  be  lying  a  heap  of 
ashes  on  the  beach  at  Cher  burg,  while  her  crew,  distributed  among 
twenty  brigantines,  prowled  for  booty  over  the  sea  between  Cape 
Finis terre  and  Cape  Clear,  f 

The  privateers  of  Dunkirk  had  long  been  celebrated ;  and  among 
them,  John  Bart,  humbly  born,  and  scarcely  able  to  sign  hia  name, 
but  eminently  brave  and  active,  had  attained  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence.    In  the  country  of  Anson  and  Hawke,  of  Howe  and  Bod— 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  25,  1G02;  Burnet,  ii.  94,  95,  and  Lord  Dartmoath's  Note. 
The  history  of  the  quarrel  between  Russell  and  Nottingham  will  be  best  learned  from 
the  Parliamentary  Journals  and  Debates  of  the  Session  of  1692-8. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  19,  1092;  Burnet,  ii.  95;  Grey's  I>ebate8,  Not.  21, 
1002 ;  Paris  Gazettes  of  August  and  September ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy,  Sept 
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ney,  of  Duncan,  Saint  Vincent  and  Nelson,  the  name  of  the  most 
daring  and  skilful  corsair  would  have  little  chance  of  being  remem- 
bered. But  France,  among  whose  many  unquestioned  titles  to  glory 
very  few  are  derived  from  naval  war,  still  ranks  Bart  among  her  great 
men.  In  the  autumn  of  1692  this  enterprising  freebooter  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who  traded  with  the 
Baltic.  He  took  and  destroyed  vessels  close  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
our  island.  He  even  ventured  to  land  in  Northumberland,  and 
burned  many  houses  before  the  trainbands  could  be  collected  to 
oppose  him.  The  prizes  which  he  carried  back  into  his  native  port 
were  estimated  at  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.*  About 
the  same  time  a  younger  adventurer,  destined  to  equal  or  surpass 
Bart,  Du  Quay  Trouin,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small 
armed  vessel.  The  intrepid  boy, — for  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years 
old, — entered  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  sacked  a  mansion  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  reimbark  till  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison  of  Limerick  marched  against  him.f 

While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our  shores  menaced  by  these 
rovers,  some  calamities  which  no  human  prudence  could  have  averted 
increased  the  public  ill  humour.  An  earthquake  of  terrible  vio- 
lence laid  waste  in  less  than  three  minutes  the  flourishing  colony  of 
Jamaica.  Whole  plantations  changed  their  place.  Whole  villages 
were  swallowed  up.  Port  Royal,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  city 
which  the  English  had  yet  built  in  the  New  World,  renowned  for  its 
quays,  for  its  warehouses,  and  for  its  stately  streets,  which  were  said 
to  rival  Cheapside,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  under  their  own  dwellings.  The 
effect  of  this  disaster  was  severely  felt  by  many  of  the  great  mer- 
cantile houses  of  London  and  Bristol.J 

A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  The 
summer  had  been  wet  all  over  Western  Europe.  Those  heavy  rains 
which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  French  pioneers  in  the 
trenches  of  Namur  had  been  fatal  to  the  crops.  Old  men  remem- 
bered no  such  year  since  1648.  No  fruit  ripened.  The  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  doubled.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of 
the  silver  coin,  which  had  been  clipped  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
words  pound  and  shilling  had  ceased  to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Com- 
pared with  France  indeed  England  might  well  be  esteemed  prosper- 
ous. Here  the  public  burdens  were  heavy:  there  they  were  crushing. 
Here  the  labouring  man  was  forced  to  husband  his  coarse  barley 
loaf:  but  there  it  not  seldom  happened  that  the  wretched  peasant 

*  See  Bart's  Letters  of  Nobility,  and  the  Paris  Gaiettes  of  the  aatnmn  of  1692. 

f  M^moires  do  Du  Quay  Trouin. 

J  London  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1692;  Evelyn^s  Diary,  Aug.  10;  Monthly  Mercury  for 
September;  A  Full  Account  of  the  late  dreadful  Earthquake  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica, 
licensed  L'cpt.  9, 1692. 
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By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was  close  to  his  outposts. 
About  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  army  was  encamped  a  brigade 
named  from  the  province  of  Bourbonnais.  These  troops  had  to  bear 
the  first  brunt  of  the  onset.  Amazed  and  panicstricken,  they  were 
swept  away^  in  a  moment,  and  ran  for  their  lives^  leaving  their  tents 
and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  assailants. 

Thus  far  William's  plans  had  beea  completely  successful :  but  now 
fortune  began  to  turn  against  him.  He  had  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  the  station  of  the  brigade 
of  Bourbonnais  and  the  main  encampment  of  the  enemy. .  He  had 
expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  push  forward  without  a  moment's 
pause,  that  he  should  find  the  French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  dis- 
order, and  that  his  victory  would  be  easy  and  complete.  But  his 
progress  was  obstructed  by  several  fences  and  ditches :  there  was  a 
short  delay;  and  a  short  delay  sufficed  to  frustrate  his  design. 
Luxemburg  was  the  very  man  for  such  a  conjuncture.  He  had  com- 
mitted great  faults :  he  had  kept  careless  guard :  he  had  trusted  im- 
plicitly to  information  which  had  proved  false :  he  had  neglected  in- 
formation which  had  proved  true :  one  of  his  divisions  was  flying  in 
confusion :  the  other  divisions  were  unprepared  for  action.  That 
crisis  would  have  paralysed  the  faculties  of  an  ordinary  captain :  it 
only  braced  and  stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg.  His  mind,  nay  his 
sickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  derive  health  and  vigour  from 
disaster  and  dismay.  In  a  short  time  he  had  disposed  every  thing. 
The  French  army  was  in  battle  order.  Conspicuous  in  that  great 
army  were  the  household  troops  of  Lewis,  the  most  renowned  body 
of  fighting  men  in  Europe ;  and  at  their  head  appeared,  glittering  in 
lace  and  embroidery  hastily  thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of 
young  princes  and  lords  who  had  just  been  roused  by  the  trumpet 
from  their  couches  or  their  revels,  and  who  had  hastened  to  look 
death  in  the  face  with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  characteristio 
of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among  these  highborn  war- 
riors was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  Philip  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  Doke 
of  Orleans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France.  It  was  with  difli- 
culty  and  by  importunate  solicitation  that  the  gallant  boy  had  ex- 
torted Luxemburg's  permission  to  be  where  the  fire  was  hottest 
Two  other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Ar- 
mand  Prince  of  Conti,  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  descent 
With  them  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Lewis  Duke  of  Yendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence  and  in 
the  foulest  vice,  yet  capable  of  exhibiting  on  a  great  occasion  the 
qualities  of  a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to  earn  for 
himself  an  honourable  name  in  arms,  was  there ;  and  at  his  side  rode 
Sarsfield,  whose  courage  and  ability  earned,  on  that  day,  the  esteem 
of  the  whole  French  army.  Meanwhile  Luxemburg  had  sent  off  a 
pressing  message  to  summon  Boufflers.    But  the  message  was  need- 
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less.  Boufflers  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent 
captain,  was  already  hastening  towards  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage  which  belongs  to 
a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully.  In  the  front  of  the  battle  were 
the  British  commanded  by  Count  Solmes.  The  division  which  was 
to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's.  He  was  to  have  been  supported, 
according  to  William's  plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse. 
Though  most  of  Mackay's  men  had  never  before  been  under  fire, 
their  behaviour  gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  They  first 
encountered  the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French 
army.  The  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven  back  with  fearful  slaughter. 
More  than  eighteen  hundred  of  them  appear  from  the  French  returns 
to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxemburg  afterwards  said  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  furious  a  struggle.  He  collected  in 
haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  surrounded  him.  All  thought 
that  the  emergency  was  one  which  could  be  met  by  no  common 
means.  The  King's  household  must  charge  the  English.  The  Mar- 
shal gave  the  word ;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskets  back  on  their  shoulders. 
"Sword  in  hand,"  was  the  cry  through  all  the  ranks  of  that  terrible 
brigade:  "sword  in  hand.  No  firing.  Do  it  with  the  cold  steel." 
After  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  the  English  were  borne  down. 
They  never  ceased  to  repeat  that,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  they  would  have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes  gave 
them  no  efiective  support.  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  do  little  or  nothing.  His  in- 
fantry he  would  not  suffer  to  stir.  They  could  do  no  good,  he  said, 
and  he  would  not  send  them  to  be  slaughtered.  Ormond  was  eager 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  was  not  permitted. 
Mackay  sent  a  pressing  message  to  represent  that  he  and  his  men 
were  left  to  certain  destruction :  but  all  was  vain.  «  God's  will  be 
done,"  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  With  him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier, 
two  generals  distinguished  among  the  conquerors  of  Lreland.  Mount- 
joy  too  was  among  the  slain.  After  languishing  three  years  in  the 
Bastile,  he  had  just  been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and, 
having  been  converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  powerful  than 
all  the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened  to 
join  William's  camp  as  a  volunteer.*  Five  fine  regiments  were  en- 
tirely cut  to  pieces.  No  part  of  this  devoted  band  would  have  escaped 
but  for  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Auverquerque,  who  came  to  the 
rescue  in  the  moment  of  extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions.  The 
gallant  manner  in  which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of  Mackay's 
*  Narcissus  LattreU,  April  28,  1692. 
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division  was  long  remembered  with  grateful  admiration  by  the  Bri- 
tish camp  fires.  The  ground  where  the  conflict  had  raged  was  piled 
with  corpses ;  and  those  who  buried  the  slain  remarked  that  almost 
all  the  wounds  had' been  given  in  close  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the 
bayonet. 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoicism  as  to 
utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which  the  English  regi- 
ments had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, and  determined  to  fall  back.  It  was  high  time :  for  the 
French  army  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as  the  regiments 
commanded  by  Boufflers  came  up  in  rapid  succession.  The  allied 
army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpursued  and  in  unbroken  order. "*" 

The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thousand  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  allies  had  been  little,  if  at  all,  greater. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  armies  was  what  it  had  been  on  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  and  they  continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions.  But 
the  moral  efi*ect  of  the  battle  was  great.  The  splendour  of  William's 
fame  grew  pale.  Even  his  admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the 
field,  he  was  not  a  match  for  Luxemburg.  In  France  the  news  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  The  Court,  the  Capital, 
even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  provinces,  gloried  in  the  impetu- 
ous valour  which  had  been  displayed  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of 
illustrious  names.  It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  repeated  all  over  the 
kingdom  that  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  remon- 
strances be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  passed  through  his 
coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The  people  lined 
the  roads  to  see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned  from  Steinkirk. 

*  London  Qazctto,  Aug  4,  8,  11,  1G92;  Gazette  de  Paris,  Aug.  9,  16;  Voltaire, 
Sibcle  de  Louia  XIV. ;  Burnet,  ii.  97 ;  Mdmoires  do  Berwick ;  Dykvelt's  Letter  to  the 
States  General  dated  August  4,  1C02.  See  also  the  Tory  interesting  debate  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  21,  1C92.  An  English  translation  of  Luxem- 
burg's Terj  elaborate  and  artful  despatch  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for 
September,  1692.  The  original  has  recently  been  printed  in  the  now  edition  of  Dan- 
geau.  Lewis  pronounced  it  the  best  despatch  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  editor  of 
the  Monthly  Mercury  maintains  that  it  was  manufactured  at  Paris.  "To  think  other- 
wise," he  says,  <'is  mere  folly;  as  if  Luxemburg  could  be  at  so  maoh  leisore  to  write 
such  a  long  letter,  more  like  a  pedant  than  a  general,  or  rather  the  monitor  of  a  eehoolv 
giving  an  account  to  his  master  how  the  rest  of  the  boys  behaved  themselves."  In  the 
Monthly  Mercury  will  be  found  also  the  French  official  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Of 
all  the  accounts  of  the  battle  that  which  seems  to  me  the  best  is  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Feuqui^res.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map.  Feuqui^res  divides  his  praise  and  blame  very 
fairly  between  the  generals.  The  traditions  of  the  English  mess  tables  have  been  pre- 
server! by  Sterne,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  knees  of  old  soldiers  of  William.  *'<  There 
was  Gutts's,'  continued  the  Corporal,  clapping  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  upoa 
the  thumb  of  his  left,  and  counting  round  his  hand ;  *  there  was  Cutts*s,  Mackay's, 
Angiis*s,  Graham's  and  Leven's,  all  cut  to  pieces ;  and  so  had  the  English  Lifeguards 
too,  had  it  not  been  for  some  regiments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up  boldly  to  their 
relief,  and  received  the  enemy's  fire  in  their  faces,  before  any  one  of  their  own  plft- 
toons  discharged  a  musket.     They'll  go  to  heaven  for  it,'  added  Trin^" 
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The  jewellers  devised  Steinkirk  buckles :  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk 
powder.  But  the  name  of  the  iSeld  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to 
a  new  species  of  collar.  Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of 
fashion ;  and  it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them  with  great  care.  But 
at  the  terrible  moment  when  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying 
before  the  onset  of  the  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppery  ;•  and  the 
finest  gentlemen  of  the  Court  came  spurring  to  the  front  of  the  line 
of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  jn  disorder.  It  therefore  became  a 
fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to  wear  round  their  necks  ker- 
chiefs of  the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged ;  and  these  kerchiefs 
were  called  Steinkirks.* 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion  and  discontent.  Na- 
tional jealousies  and  animosities  raged  without  restraint  or  disguise. 
The  resentment  of  the  English  was  loudly  expressed.  Solmes,  though 
he  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him  well  to  have  some  valuable  quali- 
ties, was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate  soldiers  who  were  prejudiced 
against  him  as  a  foreigner.  His  demeanour  was  arrogant,  his  temper 
ungovernable.  Even  before  the  unfortunate  day  of  Steinkirk  the 
English  officers  did  not  willingly  communicate  with  him,  and  the  pri- 
Tate  men  murmured  at  his  harshness.  But  after  the  battle  the  outcry 
against  him  became  furious.  He  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of 
having  said  with  unfeeling  levity,  while  the  English  regiments  were 
contending  desperately  against  great  odds,  that  he  was  curious  to  see 
how  the  bulldogs  would  come  ofi".  Would  any  body,  it  was  asked,  now 
pretend  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  and  experience 
that  he  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many  English  officers  ?  It 
was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  officers  had  never  seen  war  on  a  large 
scale.  But  surely  the  merest  novice  was  competent  to  do  all  that 
Solmes  had  done,  to  misunderstand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty 
which  none  but  infantry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe  distance 
while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was  too  much  to  be  at  once 
insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  from  the  honours  of  war,  yet  pushed 
on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as  raw  recruits,  and  then  left 
to  cope  unsupported  with  the  finest  body  of  veterans  in  the  woi^d. 
Such  were  the  complaints  of  the  English  army;  and  they  were  echoed 
by  the  English  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was  made  which  furnished 
both  the  camp  at  Lambeque  and  the  coffeehouses  of  London  with  a 
subject  of  conversation  much  less  agreeable  to  the  Jacobites  than  the 
disaster  of  Steinkirk. 

A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during  some  months, 
maturing  in  the  French  War  Office.  It  should  seem  that  Louvois  had 
originally  sketched  the  design,  and  had  bequeathed  it,  still  rude,  to 
his  son  and  successor  Barbesieux.  By  Barbesieux  the  plan  was  per- 
fected. The  execution  was  entrusted  to  an  officer  named  GrandvaL 
*  Voltaire,  Si^Io  do  Louis  XIY. 
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the  allies.  About  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought 
before  a  Court  Martial.  Ginkell,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  great 
services  in  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone,  presided ;  and 
Talmash  was  among  the  judges.  Mackay  and  Lanier  had  been  named 
members  of  the  board :  but  they  were  no  more ;  and  their  places  were 
filled  by  younger  officers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court  Martial  was  very  simple :  for  the  prisoner 
attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience  had,  it  should  seem,  been 
suddenly  awakened.  He  admitted,  with  expressions  of  remorse,  the 
truth  of  all  the  charges,  made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  ingenuous, 
confession,  and  owned  that  he  had  deserved  death.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment 
with  great  fortitude  and  with  a  show  of  piety.  He  left  behind  him  a 
few  lines,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  life  for 
having  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  several  languages,  and 
was  read  with  very  various  and  very  strong  emotions.  That  it  was  genuine 
could  not  be  doubted :  for  it  was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  military  men  living.  That  it  was  prompted 
by  the  hope  of  pardon  could  hardly  be  supposed :  for  William  had 
taken  pains  to  discourage  that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to  avoid  the  torture. 
For,  though  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  the  Netherlands  to  put  con- 
victed assassins  to  the  rack  in  order  to  wring  out  from  them  the  names 
of  their  employers  and  associates,  William  had  given  orders  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  rack  should  not  be  used  or  even  named.  It  should 
be  added,  that  the  Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner  closely,  but 
suffered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  believe  that  his  narrative  is  substantially  true ;  and  no  part 
of  it  has  a  stronger  air  of  truth  than  his  account  of  the  audience  with 
which  James  had  honoured  him  at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was  great.  The 
Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis  assassins.  How,  it  was 
asked,  was  it  possible,  without  outraging  common  sense,  to  put  an  in- 
nocent meaning  on  the  words  which  Orandval  declared  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of  England?  And  who 
that  knew  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  believe  that  Barbesieux,  a 
j^outh,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and  rather  a  clerk  than  a  minister, 
would  have  dared  to  do  what  he  had  done  without  taking  his  master's 
pleasure  ?  Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant  persons  might  perhaps 
indulge  a  hope  that  Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 
But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the  fact  no  human  being  could 
doubt.  He  must  have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  the 
evidence,  the  confession.  If  he  really  abhorred  assassination  as 
honest  men  abhor  it,  would  not  Barbesieux  have  been  driven  with  ig- 
nominy from  the  royal  presence,  and  flung  into  the  Bastile?  Yet 
Vol.  IV.— 14. 
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:andval  was  undoubtedly  brave,  and  full  of  zeal  for  his  country 
id  his  religion.  He  was  indeed  flighty  and  half  witted,  bat  not  on 
aat  account  the  less  dangerous.  Indeed  a  flighty  and  half  witted 
nan  is  the  very  instrument  generally  preferred  by  cunning  politicians 
when  very  hazardous  work  is  to  be  done.  No  shrewd  calculator  would, 
for  any  bribe,  however  enormous,  have  exposed  himself  to  the  fate  of 
Chatel,  of  Ravaillac,  or  of  Gerarts.* 

Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of  two  adven- 
turers, Dumont,  a  Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman.  In  April, 
soon  after  William  had  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  murderers 
were  directed  to  repair  to  their  post.  Dumont  was  then  in  West- 
phalia. Grandval  and  Leefdale  were  at  Paris.  Uden  in  North  Brabant 
was  fixed  as  the  place  where  the  three  were  to  meet  and  whence  they 
were  to  proceed  together  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allies.  Before 
Grandval  left  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint  Germains,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Modena.  "  I  have  been  informed," 
said  James,  «<  of  the  business.  If  you  and  your  companions  do  me 
this  service,  you  shall  never  want." 

After  this  audience  Grandval  set  out  on  his  journey.  He  had  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been  betrayed  both  by  the  accom- 
plice who  accompanied  him  and  by  the  accomplice  whom  he  was  going 
to  meet.  Dumont  and  Leefdale  were  not  enthusiasts.  They  cared 
nothing  for  the  restoration  of  James,  the  grandeur  of  Lewis,  or  the 
ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  plain  to  every  man  of 
common  sense  that,  whether  the  design  succeeded  or  failed,  the  reward 
of  the  assassins  would  probably  be  to  be  disowned,  with  affected  ab- 
horrence, by  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Saint  Germains,  and  to  be 
torn  with  redhot  pincers,  smeared  with  melted  lead,  and  dismembered 
by  four  horses.  To  vulgar  natures  the  prospect  of  such  a  martyrdom 
was  not  alluring.  Both  these  men,  therefore,  had,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  though,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  concert,  conveyed  to  Wil- 
liam, through  different  channels,  warnings  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Dumont  had  acknowledged  every  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Zell,  one  of 
the  confederate  princes.  Leefdale  had  transmitted  full  intelligenoe 
through  his  relations  who  resided  in  Holland.  Meanwhile  Morel|  f 
Swiss  Protestant  of  great  learning  who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  t 
inform  Burnet  that  the  weak  and  hotheaded  Grandval  had  been  heai 
to  talk  boastfully  of  the  event  which  would  soon  astonish  the  wor7 
and  had  confidently  predicted  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  i 
live  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.     From  the  moment  at  w? 
Grandval  entered  the  Netherlands,  his  steps  were  among  snares, 
movements  were  watched:  his  words  were  noted:  he  was  arre 
examined,  confronted  with  his  accomplices,  and  sent  to  the  ear 

*  Langhornc,  tho  chief  lay  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  always,  as  he  O' 
TillotsoD,  selected  tools  on  this  principle.     Burnet,  i.  230. 
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the  allies.  About  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought 
before  a  Court  Martial.  Ginkell,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  great 
services  in  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone,  presided ;  and 
Talmash  was  among  the  judges.  Mackay  and  Lanier  had  been  named 
members  of  the  board :  but  they  were  no  more ;  and  their  places  were 
filled  by  younger  ofiScers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court  Martial  was  very  simple :  for  the  prisoner 
attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience  had,  it  should  seem,  been 
suddenly  awakened.  He  admitted,  with  expressions  of  remorse,  the 
truth  of  all  the  charges,  made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  ingenuous, 
confession,  and  owned  that  he  had  deserved  death.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment 
with  great  fortitude  and  with  a  show  of  piety.  He  left  behind  him  a 
few  lines,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  life  for 
having  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  several  languages,  and 
was  read  with  very  various  and  very  strong  emotions.  That  it  was  genuine 
could  not  be  doubted :  for  it  was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  military  men  living.  That  it  was  prompted 
by  the  hope  of  pardon  could  hardly  be  supposed :  for  William  had 
taken  pains  to  discourage  that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to  avoid  the  torture. 
For,  though  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  the  Netherlands  to  put  con- 
victed assassins  to  the  rack  in  order  to  wring  out  from  them  the  names 
of  their  employers  and  associates,  William  had  given  orders  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  rack  should  not  be  used  or  even  named.  It  should 
be  added,  that  the  Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner  closely,  but 
Boffered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  believe  that  his  narrative  is  substantially  true ;  and  no  part 
of  it  has  a  stronger  air  of  truth  than  his  account  of  the  audience  with 
which  James  had  honoured  him  at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was  great.  The 
Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis  assassins.  How,  it  was 
asked,  was  it  possible,  without  outraging  common  sense,  to  put  an  in- 
nocent meaning  on  the  words  which  Orandval  declared  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of  England?  And  who 
that  knew  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  believe  that  Barbesieux,  a 
youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and  rather  a  clerk  than  a  minister^ 
would  have  dared  to  do  what  he  had  done  without  taking  his  master's 
pleasure  ?  Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant  persons  might  perhaps 
indulge  a  hope  that  Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 
But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the  fact  no  human  being  could 
doubt.  He  must  have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  the 
evidence,  the  confession.  If  he  really  abhorred  assassination  as 
honest  men  abhor  it,  would  not  Barbesieux  have  been  driven  with  ig- 
nominy from  the  royal  presence,  and  flung  into  the  Bastile?  Yet 
Vol.  IV.— 14. 
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Barbcsicux  was  still  at  the  War  Office;  and  it  was  not  pretended  that 
he  had  been  punished  even  by  a  word  or  a  frown.  It  was  plain,  then, 
that  both  Kings  were  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  Ghrandval.  And  if  it 
were  asked  how  two  princes  who  made  a  high  profession  of  religion 
could  have  fallen  into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was  that  they  had 
learned  their  religion  from  the  Jesuits.  In  reply  to  these  reproaches  the 
English  Jacobites  said  very  little ;  and  the  French  government  said 
nothing  at  all.* 

The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  without  any  other  event 
deserving  to  be  recorded.  On  the  eighteenth  of  October  William  ar- 
rived in  England.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  he  reached 
Kensington,  having  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  capital.  His 
reception  was  cordial.  The  crowd  was  great ;  the  acclamations  were 
loud;  and  all  the  windows  along  his  route,  from  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly^ 
were  lighted  up.f 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favourable  symptoms,  the  nation  was 
disappointed  and  discontented.  The  war  had  been  unsuccessful  by 
land.  By  sea  a  great  advantage  had  been  gained,  but  had  not  been 
improved.  The  general  expectation  had  been  that  the  victory  of  May 
would  be  followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  that  Saint 
Maloes  would  be  bombarded,  that  the  last  remains  of  Tourville's 
squadron  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and 
Rochcfort  would  be  laid  in  ruins.  This  expectation  was,  no  doubt, 
unreasonable.  It  did  not  follow,  because  Rooke  and  his  seamen  had 
silenced  the  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  by  Bellefonds,  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  expose  ships  to  the  fire  of  regular  fortresses.  The 
government,  however,  was  not  less  sanguine  than  the  nation.  Oreat 
preparations  were  made.  The  allied  fleet,  having  been  speedily  re- 
fitted at  Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea.  Rooke  was  sent  to 
examine  the  soundings  and  the  currents  along  the  shore  of  Britanny.J 
Transports  were  collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thousand 
troops  were  assembled  on  Portsdown  under  the  command  of  Meinhart 
Schomberg,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  father's  services  and  his 
own  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  was  now  Duke  of 
Leinstcr.  Under  him  were  Buvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service  at 
Aghrim,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Galway,  La  Melloniere  and  Cam- 
bon  with  their  gallant  bands  of  refugees,  and  Argyle  with  the  regi- 

*  I  have  taken  the  history  of  Grandval's  plot  chiefly  iVom  GrandTftl's  own  oonfeaiioiL 
I  have  not  mentioned  Madame  do  Mointenon,  bocaofle  Qrandval,  in  his  oonfesaion,  did 
not  mention  her.  The  accusation  brought  against  her  rests  solely  on  the  anthoritj  of 
Dumont.  See  also  a  True  Account  of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  His 
most  Sacred  Majesty  William  III.,  1G92;  Reflections  upon  the  late  horrid  ConspiiMj 
contrived  by  some  of  the  French  Court  to  murder  His  Majesty  in  Flanders,  1692; 
Burnet,  ii.  92;  Vernon's  letters  from  the  camp  to  Colt,  published  by  Tindal;  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  Aug.  11.  The  Paris  Gazette  contains  not  one  word  on  the  toljeet,— a 
most  significant  silence. 

f  London  Gazette,  Oct  20,  24,  1092.  J  See  his  report  is  Burohott 
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ment  which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began  to  be  romoured, 
had  last  winter  done  something  strange  and  horrible  in  a  wild  country 
of  rocks  and  snow,  never  yet  explored  by  any  Englishman. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  were  all  on  board.  The 
transports  sailed,  and  in  a  few  hours  joined  the  naval  armament  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Portland.  On  the  twenty-eighth  a  general 
council  of  war  was  held.  All  the  naval  commanders,  with  Russell  at 
their  head,  declared  that  it  would  be  madness  to  carry  their  ships 
within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Saint  Maloes,  and  that  the  town  must 
be  reduced  to  straits  by  land  before  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour 
could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  be  attacked  from  the  sea.  The 
military  men  declared  with  equal  unanimity  that  the  land  forces  could 
effect  nothing  against  the  town  without  the  cooperation  of  the  fleet. 
It  was  then  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Brest  or  Bochefort.  Bussell  and  the  other  flag  officers, 
among  whom  were  Rooke,  Shovel,  Almonde  and  Evertsen,  pronounced 
that  the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for  either  enterprise.*  We  must 
suppose  that  an  opinion  in  which  so  many  distinguished  admirals, 
both  English  and  Dutch,  concurred,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to 
08,  was  in  conformity  with  what  were  then  the  established  principles 
of  the  art  of  maritime  war.  But  why  all  these  questions  could  not 
have  been  fully  discussed  a  week  earlier,  why  fourteen  thousand  troops 
should  have  been  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had  been  con- 
sidered what  they  were  to  do,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  do  any  thing,  we  may  reasonably  wonder.  The  armament  returned 
to  Saint  Helens,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of  the  whole  nation. f 
The  ministers  blamed  the  commanders :  the  commanders  blamed  the 
ministers.  The  recriminations  exchanged  between  Nottingham  and 
Russell  were  loud  and  angry.  Nottingham,  honest,  industrious, 
versed  in  civil  business,  and  eloquent  in  parliamentary  debate,  was 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  war  minister,  and  was  not  at  all  aware 
of  his  deficiencies.  Between  him  and  the  whole  body  of  professional 
sailors  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  He  had,  some  time  before 
the  Revolution,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  his  own  opinion 
was  that  he  had  then  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  maritime 
affairs.  This  opinion  however  he  had  very  much  to  himself.  Men 
who  had  passed  half  their  lives  on  the  waves,  and  who  had  been  in 
battles,  storms  and  shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of  his  somewhat 
pompous  lectures  and  reprimands,  and  pronounced  him  a  mere  pedant, 
who,  with  all  his  book  learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  every  cabin  boy 
knew.  Russell  had  always  been  froward,  arrogant  and  mutinous ; 
and  now  prosperity  and  glory  brought  out  his  vices  in  full  strength. 

♦  London  Gazette,  July  28, 1692.  See  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  War  in  Bur- 
chett.  In  a  letter  to  Nottingham,  dated  July  10,  RusseU  says,  '*Siz  weeks  will  near 
conclude  what  we  call  summer."     Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  19,  1692. 

t  Monthly  Mercury,  Aug.  and  Sept,  1692. 
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as  found  dead  on  the  earth  with  halfchewed  grass  in  bis  month. 

)ur  ancestors  found  some  consolation  in  thinking  that  they  were 
gradually  wearing  out  the  strength  of  their  formidable  enemy,  and 
that  his  resources  were  likely  to  be  drained  sooner  than  theirs.  Still 
there  was  much  suffering  and  much  repining.  In  some  counties 
mobs  attacked  the  granaries.  The  necessity  of  retrenchment  was 
felt  by  families  of  every  rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
who  little  thought  that  his  buffoonery  would  ever  be  cited  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  his  times,  complained  that,  in  this  year,  wine 
ceased  to  be  put  on  many  hospitable  tables  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  it,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  ptinch.* 

A  symptom  of  public  distress  much  more  alarming  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  brandy  and  lemons  for  claret  was  the  increase  of  crime. 
During  the  autumn  of  1692  and  the  following  winter,  the  capital 
was  kept  in  constant  terror  by  housebreakers.  One  gang,  thirteen 
strong,  entered  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James 
Square,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  carrying  off  his  magnificent  plate 
and  jewels.  Another  gang  made  an  attempt  on  Lambeth  Palace.t 
When  stately  abodes,  guarded  by  numerous  servants,  were  in  such  dan- 
ger, it  may  easily  be  believed  that  no  shopkeeper's  till  or  stock  could 
be  safe.  From  Bow  to  Hyde  Park,  from  Thames  Street  to  Blooms- 
bury,  there  was  no  parish  in  which  some  quiet  dwelling  had  not  been 
sacked  by  burglars.^  Meanwhile  the  great  roads  were  made  almost 
impassable  by  freebooters  who  formed  themselves  into  troops  larger 
than  had  before  been  kno^n.  There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of 
twenty  footpads  which  met  at  an  alehouse  in  Southwark.§  But  the 
most  formidable  band  of  plunderers  consisted  of  two-and- twenty 
horsemen. II  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  a  journey  of  fifty 
miles  through  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  shires  of  England 
was  as  dangerous  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The 
Oxford  stage  coach  was  pillaged  in  broad  day  after  a  bloody  fight^ 
A  waggon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  public  money  was 
stopped  and  ransacked.  As  this  operation  took  some  time,  all  the 
travellers  who  came  to  the  spot  while  the  thieves  were  busy  were 
c^eizcd  and  guarded.  When  the  booty  had  been  secured  the  prisoners 
were  suffered  to  depart  on  foot ;  but  their  horses,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
in  number,  were  shot  or  hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit.**  The 
Portsmouth  mail  was  robbed  twice  in  one  week  by  men  well  armed 

*  Evelyn's  Diarj',  Juno  25,  Oct.  1,  1G92;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diftry,  June,  1692, 
May,  ICOI} ;  Monthly  Mercury,  Apnl,  May,  and  June,  1698;  Tom  Brown's  Description 
of  a  Country  Life,  1C02. 

t  Narcissus  LuttrcU's  Diary,  Nov.  1G92. 

X  See,  for  example,  the  London  Gazette  of  Jan.  12,  1692-8. 

{  NarcisHUs  LuttrcU's  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 

II  Ibid.,  Jan.  1693.  f  Ibid.,  July,  1692. 

**  Evelyn's  Diary,  Nov.  20, 1002 ;  NarcisBus  Luttrell's  Diary  London  Gaiette,  Nor. 
"—  to  the  Groflicr  of  the  States  General,  Nov.  18  (28). 
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ney,  of  Duncan,  Saint  Vincent  and  Nelson,  the  name  of  the  most 
daring  and  skilful  corsair  would  have  little  chance  of  being  remem- 
bered. But  France,  among  whose^  many  unquestioned  titles  to  glory 
very  few  are  derived  from  naval  war,  still  ranks  Bart  among  her  great 
men.  In  the  autumn  of  1692  this  enterprising  freebooter  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who  traded  with  the 
Baltic.  Ho  took  and  destroyed  vessels  close  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
our  island.  He  even  ventured  to  land  in  Northumberland,  and 
burned  many  houses  before  the  trainbands  could  be  collected  to 
oppose  him.  The  prizes  which  he  carried  back  into  his  native  port 
were  estimated  at  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling."*^  About 
the  same  time  a  younger  adventurer,  destined  to  equal  or  surpass 
Bart,  Du  Quay  Trouin,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small 
armed  vessel.  The  intrepid  boy, — for  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years 
old, — entered  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  sacked  a  mansion  in  the 
county  of  Glare,  and  did  not  reimbark  till  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison  of  Limerick  marched  against  him.f 

While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our  shores  menaced  by  these 
rovers,  some  calamities  which  no  human  prudence  could  have  averted 
mcreased  the  public  ill  humour.  An  earthquake  of  terrible  vio- 
lence laid  waste  in  less  than  three  minutes  the  flourishing  colony  of 
Jamaica.  Whole  plantations  changed  their  place.  Whole  villages 
were  swallowed  up.  Port  Royal,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  city 
which  the  English  had  yet  built  in  the  New  World,  renowned  for  its 
quays,  for  its  warehouses,  and  for  its  stately  streets,  which  were  said 
to  rival  Cheapside,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  under  their  own  dwellings.  The 
effect  of  this  disaster  was  severely  felt  by  many  of  the  great  mer- 
cantile houses  of  London  and  Bristol.^ 

A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  The 
summer  had  been  wet  all  over  Western  Europe.  Those  heavy  rains 
which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  French  pioneers  in  the 
trenches  of  Namur  had  been  fatal  to  the  crops.  Old  men  remem- 
bered no  such  year  since  1648.  No  fruit  ripened.  The  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  doubled.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of 
the  silver  coin,  which  had  been  clipped  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
words  pound  and  shilling  had  ceased  to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Com- 
pared with  France  indeed  England  might  well  be  esteemed  prosper- 
ous. Here  the  public  burdens  were  heavy :  there  they  were  crushing. 
Here  the  labouring  man  was  forced  to  husband  his  coarse  barley 
loaf:  but  there  it  not  seldom  happened  that  the  wretched  peasant 

*  See  Bart's  Letters  of  Nobility,  and  the  Paris  Qasettes  of  the  aiitomii  of  1692. 

f  Mdmoires  de  Du  Quay  Trouin. 

J  London  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1692;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Aug.  10;  Monthly  Mercury  for 
September ;  A  Full  Account  of  the  late  dreadful  Earthquake  at  Port  Eoyal  in  Jamaica, 
licensed  t'c^jt.  9,  1692. 
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•svas  found  dead  on  the  earth  with  halfchewed  grass  in  his  month. 
Our  ancestors  found  some  consolation  in  thinking  that  they  "were 
gradually  wearing  out  the  strength  of  their  formidahle  enemy,  and 
that  his  resources  were  likely  to  be  drained  sooner  than  theirs.  Still 
there  was  much  suffering  and  much  repining.  In  some  counties 
mobs  attacked  the  granaries.  The  necessity  of  retrenchment  was 
felt  by  families  of  every  rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
who  little  thought  that  his  buffoonery  would  ever  be  cited  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  his  times,  complained  that,  in  this  year,  wine 
ceased  to  be  put  on  many  hospitable  tables  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  it,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  ptnch."*" 

A  symptom  of  public  distress  much  more  alarming  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  brandy  and  lemons  for  claret  was  the  increase  of  crime. 
During  the  autumn  of  1692  and  the  following  winter,  the  capital 
was  kept  in  constant  terror  by  housebreakers.  One  gang,  thirteen 
strong,  entered  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James 
Square,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  carrying  off  his  magnificent  plate 
and  jewels.  Another  gang  made  an  attempt  on  Lambeth  Palace.t 
When  stately  abodes,  guarded  by  numerous  servants,  were  in  such  dan- 
ger, it  may  easily  be  believed  that  no  shopkeeper's  till  or  stock  could 
be  safe.  From  Bow  to  Hyde  Park,  from  Thames  Street  to  Blooms- 
bury,  there  was  no  parish  in  which  some  quiet  dwelling  had  not  been 
sacked  by  burglars.^  Meanwhile  the  great  roads  were  made  almost 
impassable  by  freebooters  who  formed  themselves  into  troops  larger 
than  had  before  been  kno^n.  There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of 
twenty  footpads  which  met  at  an  alehouse  in  Southwark.§  But  the 
most  formidable,  band  of  plunderers  consisted  of  two-and- twenty 
horsemen. II  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  a  journey  of  fifty 
miles  through  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  shires  of  England 
was  as  dangerous  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The 
Oxford  stage  coach  was  pillaged  in  broad  day  after  a  bloody  figbt.^ 
A  waggon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  public  money  was 
stopped  and  ransacked.  As  this  operation  took  some  time,  all  the 
travellers  who  came  to  the  spot  while  the  thieves  were  busy  were 
seized  and  guarded.  When  the  booty  had  been  secured  the  prisoners 
were  suffered  to  depart  on  foot ;  but  their  horses,  sixteen  or  eigbteeo 
in  number,  were  shot  or  hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit.**  Th 
Portsmouth  mail  was  robbed  twice  in  one  week  by  men  well  anne 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  Juno  25,  Oct.  1,  1G92;  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary,  Jqim,  16^ 
May,  1G03;  Monthly  Mercury,  April,  May,  and  Juno,  1G08;  Tom  Brown*8  Deseript 
of  a  Country  Life,  1C02. 

t  Narcissus  LuttrclFs  Diary,  Nov.  1G92. 

%  See,  fur  example,  the  London  Gazette  of  Jan.  12,  1692-8. 

J  Narcissus  Luttrcirs  Diary,  Dec.  1G92. 

II  Ibid.,  Jan.  1G93.  "  ^  Ibid.,  July,  1692. 

«*  Evelyn'H  Diary,  Nov.  20, 1G92 ;  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary    London  Guelt« 
24;  Hop  to  the  Grcffier  of  the  States  General,  Nov.  18  (28). 
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and  mounted.*  Some  jovial  Essex  squires,  while  riding  after  a  hare, 
were  themselves  chased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunters  of  a  different 
sort,  and  were  heartily  glad  to  find  themselves  at  home  again,  though 
with  empty  pockets.f 

The  friends  of  the  government  asserted  that  the  marauders  were 
all  Jacobites ;  and  indeed  there  were  some  appearances  which  gave 
colour  to  the  assertion.  For  example,  fifteen  butchers,  going  on  a 
market  day  to  buy  beasts  at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang, 
and  compelled  first  to  deliver  their  moneybags,  and  then  to  drink 
King  James's  health  in  brandy.J  The  thieves,  however,  to  do  them 
justice,  showed,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no  decided  pre- 
ference for  any  political  party.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  Marl- 
borough near  Saint  Albans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  known  hostility 
to  the  Court  and  his  recent  imprisonment,  compelled  him  to  deliver 
up  five  hundred  guineas,  which  he  doubtless  never  ceased  to  regret 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory.  § 

When  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  learned  to  what 
an  extent  these  outrages  were  carried,  he  expressed  great  indignation, 
and  announced  his  resolution  to  put  down  the  malefactors  with  a 
strong  hand.  A  veteran  robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer,  and 
to  lay  before  the  King  a  list  of  the  chief  highwaymen,  and  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  habits  and  of  their  favourite  haunts.  It  was  sadd  that 
this  list  contained  not  less  than  eighty  names.||  Strong  parties  of 
cavalry  were  sent  out  to  protect  the  roads ;  and  this  precaution,  which 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  excited  much  murmuring, 
seems  to  have  been  generally  approved.  A  fine  regiment,  now  called 
the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  which  had  distinguished  itself  in  Ire- 
land by  activity  and  success  in  the  irregular  war  against  the  Rap- 
parees,  was  selected  to  guard  several  of  the  great  avenues  of  the 
capital.  Blackheath,  Barnet,  Hounslow,  became  places  of  arms.^f  In 
a  few  weeks  the  roads  were  as  safe  as  usual.  The  executions  were 
numerous :  for,  till  the  evil  had  been  suppressed,  the  King  resolutely 
refused  to  listen  to  any  solicitations  for  mercy.**  Among  those  who 
suffered  was  James  Whitney,  the  most  celebrated  captain  of  banditti 
in  the  kingdom.  He  had  been,  during  some  months,  the  terror  of  all 
who  travelled  from  London  either  northward  or  westward,  and  was  at 
length  with  difficulty  secured  after  a  desperate  conflict  in  which  one 
soldier  was  killed  and  several  wounded. ff     The  London  Gazette  an- 

♦  London  Gazette,  Dec.  19,  1692.  f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 

J  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Nov.  1692.     {  Ibid.,  August,  1692. 

II  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States  General,  Dec.  23  (Jan.  2),  1692-8.  The  Dutch 
despatches  of  this  year  are  filled  "with  stories  of  robberies. 

Tf  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States  General,  Dec.  28  (Jan.  2),  1692-8;  Historical  Re- 
cords of  the  Queen's  Bays,  published  by  authority;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Nov.  15. 

♦*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dec.  22. 

ft  Ibid..  Dec.  1692;  Hop,  Jan.  3  (13).  Hop  calls  Whitney,  "den  befaamsten  rocver 
so  EngelandL" 
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nounccd  that  the  famous  highwayman  had  heen  taken,  and  invited  all 
persons  who  had  been  robbed  by  him  to  repair  to  Newgate  and  to 
see  whether  they  could  identify  him.  To  identify  him  should  have 
been  easy :  for  he  had  a  wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost  a  thumb.* 
He,  however,  in  the  hope  of  perplexing  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown, 
expended  a  hundred  pounds  in  procuring  a  sumptuous  embroidered 
suit  against  the  day  of  trial.  This  ingenious  device  was  frustrated 
by  his  hardhearted  keepers.  He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his  ordinary 
clothes,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  deatLf  He  had  previously  tried 
to  ransom  himself  by  offering  to  raise  a  fine  troop  of  cavalry,  all  high- 
waymen, for  service  in  Flanders :  but  his  offer  had  been  rejected,! 
He  had  one  resource  still  left.  He  declared  that  he  was  privy  to  a 
treasonable  plot.  Some  Jacobite  lords  had  promised  him  immense 
rewards,  if  he  would,  at  the  head  of  his  gang,  fall  upon  the  King  at 
a  stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest.  There  was  nothing  intrinsically  im- 
probable in  Whitney's  story.  Indeed  a  design  very  similar  to  that 
which  ho  imputed  to  the  malecontents  was,  only  three  years  later, 
actually  formed  by  some  of  them,  and  was  all  but  carried  into  exe- 
cution. But  it  was  far  better  that  a  few  bad  men  should  go  unpu- 
nished than  that  all  honest  men  should  live  in  fear  of  being  falsely 
accused  by  felons  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  Chief  Justice  Holt  ad- 
vised the  King  to  let  the  law  take  its  course.  William,  never  much 
inclined  to  give  credit  to  stories  about  conspiracies,  assented.  The 
Captain,  as  he  was  called,  was  hanged  in  Smithfield,  and  made  a  most 
penitent  end.§ 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distress  and  disorder,  had 
begun  a  session  of  Parliament  singularly  eventful,  a  session  from 
which  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  English  finance,  a  session  in 
which  some  grave  constitutional  questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at 
rest,  were  for  the  first  time  debated. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account  of  this  session  which 
can  be  framed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dispersed  materials  now  acces- 
sible must  leave  many  things  obscure.  The  relations  of  the  parlia- 
mentary factions  were,  during  this  year,  in  a  singularly  complicated 
state.  Each  of  the  two  Houses  was  divided  and  subdivided  by  several 
lines.  To  omit  minor  distinctions,  there  was  the  great  line  which 
separated  the  Whig  party  from  the  Tory  party;  and  there  was  the 
great  line  which  separated  the  ofiScial  men  and  their  friends  and  de- 
pendents, who  were  sometimes  called  the  Court  party,  from  those  who 
were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Grumbletonians  and  sometimes  ho- 
noured with  the  appellation  of  the  Country  party.  And  these  two 
great  lines  were  intersecting  lines.    For  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown 

•  London  Gazette,  Jan.  2,  1092-3.  f  Narcissus  LuttrcU's  Diary,  Jan.  1692-3. 

J  Narcissus  Luttreira  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 

i  Ibid.,  January  and  February :  Hop,  Jan.  81  (Feb.  10),  and  Feb.  8  (18),  1693;  Letter 
to  Secretary  Trcnchard,  1094;  New  Court  Contnvances  or  more  Sham  Plots  still,  lOWL 
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and  of  their  adherents  about  one  half  were  Whigs  and  one  half  Tories. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was,  quite  distinct  from  the 
feud  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  quite  distinct  also  from  the  feud  be- 
tween those  who  were  in  and  those  who  were  out,  a  feud  between  the 
Lords  as  Lords  and  the  Commons  as  Commons.  The  spirit  both  of 
the  hereditary  and  of  the  elective  chamber  had  been  thoroughly  roused 
in  the  preceding  session  by  the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward ;  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was 
skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Houses.  He  came, 
he  told  them,  to  ask  for  their  advice  and  assistance.  He  congratu- 
lated them  on  the  victory  of  La  Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much 
concern  that  the  operations  of  the  Allies  had  been  less  successful  by 
land  than  by  sea;  but  he  warmly  declared  that,  both  by  land  and  by 
sea,  the  valour  of  his  English  subjects  had  been  preeminently  con- 
spicuous. The  distress  of  his  people,  he  said,  was  his  own :  his  inte- 
rest was  inseparable  from  theirs :  it  was  painful  to  him  to  call  on  them 
to  make  sacrifices :  but  from  sacrifices  which  were  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  English  nation  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  no  good 
Englishman  and  no  good  Protestant  would  shrink.* 

The  Commons  thanked  the  King  in  cordial  terms  for  his  gracious 
gpeech.f  But  the  Lords  were  in  a  bad  humour.  Two  of  their  body, 
Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  had,  during  the  recess,  when  an  inva- 
sion and  an  insurrection  were  hourly  expected,  been  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  were  still  under  recognisances.  Had  a  country  gentle- 
man or  a  merchant  been  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter 
grounds  at  so  alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly  not  have 
interfered.  But  they  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by  any  thing  that 
looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order.  They  not  only 
crossexamined  with  great  severity  Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  whose  character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  him  to  little  in- 
dulgence, but  passed,  by  thirty-five  votes  to  twenty-eight,  a  resolution 
implying  a  censure  on  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  men  certainly 
not  inferior  in  probity,  and  very  far  superior  in  legal  learning,  to 
any  peer  of  the  realm.  The  King  thought  it  prudent  to  sooth  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  nobility  by  ordering  the  recognisances  to  be 
cancelled ;  and  with  this  concession  the  House  was  satisfied,  to  the 
great  vexation  of  the  Jacobites,  who  had  hoped  that  the  quarrel  would 
be  prosecuted  to  some  fatal  issue,  and  who,  finding  themselves  disap- 
pointed, vented  their  spleen  by  railing  at  the  tameness  of  the  degene- 
rate barons  of  England.^ 

♦  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  4,  Jan.  1692. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  10,  1C92.  ' 

I  See  the  Lords'  Journals  from  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  18,  1692;  Burnet,  ii.  102.  Tindal's 
Recount  of  these  proceedings  was  taken  from  letters  addressed  by  Warro,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  Colt,  envoy  at  Hanover.     Letter  to  Mr.  Seoretury  Trenchard,  1694. 
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Both  Houses  held  long  and  earnest  deliberations  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.  The  King,  when  he  requested  their  advice,  had,  perhaps,  not 
foreseen  that  his  words  would  be  construed  into  an  invitation  to  scm- 
tinise  every  part  of  the  administration,  and  to  offer  suggestions  touch- 
ing matters  which  parliaments  have  generally  thought  it  expedient  to 
leave  entirely  to  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  discontented  peers  proposed 
that  a  Committee,  chosen  partly  by  the  Lords  and  partly  by  the 
Commons,  should  be  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  whole  management 
of  public  affairs.  But  it  was  generally  apprehended  that  such  a  Com- 
mittee would  become  a  second  and  more  powerful  Privy  Council,  in- 
dependent of  the  Crown,  and  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  The 
motion  was  therefore  rejected  by  forty  eight  votes  to  thirty  six.  On 
this  occasion  the  ministers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  voted  in  the 
majority.  A  protest  was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among 
whom  were  the  bitterest  Whigs  and  the  bitterest  Tories  in  the  whole 
peerage.* 

The  Houses  inquired,  each  for  itself,  into  the  causes  of  the  public 
calamities.  The  Commons  resolved  themselves  into  a  Orand  Com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  King.  From  the 
concise  abstracts  and  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  it  seems 
that,  in  this  Committee,  which  continued  to  sit  many  days,  the  debates 
wandered  over  a  vast  space.  One  member  spoke  of  the  prevalence 
of  highway  robbery:  another  deplored  the  quarrel  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess,  and  proposed  that  two  or  three  gentlemen  should 
be  deputed  to  wait  on  Her  Majesty  and  try  to  make  matters  up. 
A  third  described  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  preceding 
spring.  It  was  notorious,  he  said,  that  preparations  had  been  made 
for  a  rising,  and  that  arms  and  horses  had  been  collected;  yet  not  a 
single  traitor  had  been  brought  to  justice.f 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  furnished  matter  for  several 
earnest  debates.  Many  members  complained  of  the  preference  given 
to  aliens  over  Englishmen.  The  whole  battle  of  Steinkirk  was  fought 
over  again ;  and  severe  reflections  were  thrown  on  Solmes.  <<  Let 
English  soldiers  be  commanded  by  none  but  English  generals,"  was 
the  almost  universal  cry.  Seymour,  who  had  once  been  distinguished 
by  his  hatred  of  the  foreigners,  but  who,  since  he  had  been  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered  his  opinions,  asked  where  English 
generals  were  to  be  found.  "  I  have  no  love  for  foreigners  as  foreign- 
ers: but  we  have  no  choice.  Men  are  not  bom  generals:  nay,  a  man 
may  be  a  very  valuable  captain  or  major,  and  not  be  equal  to  the  con- 
duct of  an  army.  Nothing  but  experience  will  form  great  command- 
ers. Very  few  of  our  countrymen  have  that  experience;  and  thero- 
fore  we  must  for  the  present  employ  strangers."  Lowther  followed 
on  the  same  side.    <<  We  have  had  a  long  peace;  and  the  consequence 

•  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  7;  Tindal,  from  tho  Colt  Papers;  Burnet,  ii.  105. 
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is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  fit  for  high  commands. 
The  parks  and  the  camp  at  Hounslow  were  very  poor  military  schools, 
when  compared  with  the  fields  of  battle  and  the  lines  of  contraval- 
lation  in  which  the  great  commanders  of  the  continental  nations  have 
learned  their  art."  In  reply  to  these  arguments  an  orator  on  the 
other  side  was  so  absurd  as  to  declare  that  he  could  point  out  ten 
Englishmen  who,  if  they  were  in  the  French  service,  would  be  made 
Marshals.  Four  or  five  colonels  who  had  been  at  Steinkirk  took  part 
in  the  debate.  It  was  said  of  them  that  they  showed  as  much  modesty 
in  speech  as  they  had  shown  courage  in  action ;  and,  from  the  very 
imperfect  report  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  compliment  seems 
to  have  been  not  undeserved.  They  did  not  join  in  the  vulgar  cry 
against  the  Dutch.  They  spoke  well  of  the  foreign  officers  generally, 
and  did  full  justice  to  the  valour  and  conduct  with  which  Auver- 
querque  had  rescued  the  shattered  remains  of  Mackay's  division  from 
what  seemed  certain  destruction.  But  in  defence  of  Solmes  not  a 
word  was  said.  His  severity,  his  haughty  manners,  and,  above  all, 
the  indifierence  with  which  he  had  looked  on  while  the  English,  borne 
down  by  overwhehning  numbers,  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the 
French  household  troops,  had  made  him  so  odious  that  many  members 
were  prepared  to  vote  for  an  address  requesting  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved, and  that  his  place  might  be  filled  by  Talmash,  who,  since  the 
disgrace  of  Marlborough,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  officer 
in  the  army.  But  Talmash's  friends  judiciously  interfered.  <<  I  have," 
said  one  of  them,  <<  a  true  regard  for  that  gentleman ;  and  I  implore 
you  not  to  do  him  an  injury  under  the  notion  of  doing  him  a  kindness. 
Consider  that  you  are  usurping  what  is  peculiarly  the  King's  pre- 
rogative. You  are  turning  officers  out  and  putting  officers  in."  The 
debate  ended  without  any  vote  pf  censure  on  Solmes.  But  a  hope 
was  expressed,  in  language  not  very  parliamentary,  that  what  had 
been  said  in  the  Committee  would  be  reported  to  the  King,  and  that 
His  Majesty  would  not  disregard  the  general  wish  of  the  representa- 
tives of  his  people.* 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  naval  administra- 
tion, and  very  soon  came  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Lords  on  that  subject. 
That  there  had  been  mismanagement  somewhere  was  but  too  evident. 
It  was  hardly  possible  to  acquit  both  Russell  and  Nottingham ;  and 
each  House  stood  by  its  own  member.  The  Commons  had,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Rus- 
sell for  his  conduct  at  La  Hogue.  They  now,  in  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee of  Advice,  took  into  consideration  the  miscarriages  which  had 
followed  the  battle.  A  motion  was  made  so  vaguely  worded  that  it 
could  hardly  be  said  to  mean  any  thing.  It  was  understood  however 
to  imply  a  censure  on  Nottingham,  and  was  therefore  strongly  opposed 

*  Qrefs  Debates,  Not.  21,  1692;  Colt  Papers  in  TindaL 
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by  his  friends.     On  the  division  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty 
five,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty  four.* 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed  to  the  Lords.  He  told 
his  story  with  all  the  skill  of  a  practised  orator,  and  with  all  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  unblemished  integrity.  He  then  laid  on 
the  table  a  great  mass  of  papers,  which  he  requested  the  House  to 
read  and  consider.  The  Peers  seem  to  have  examined  the  papers 
seriously  and  diligently.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  Russell.  Yet  it  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn 
him  unheard  ;  and  it  was  diflScult  to  devise  any  way  in  which  their 
Lordships  could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  papers 
down  to  the  Commons  with  a  message  which  imported  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Upper  House,  there  was  a  case  against  the  Admiral 
which  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer.  With  the  papers  was 
sent  an  abstract  of  the  contents.f 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  received.  Russell  had,  at 
that  moment,  a  popularity  which  he  little  deserved,  but  which  will  not 
surprise  us  when  we  remember  that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  hii 
treasons,  and  knew  that  he  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who  had  won 
a  great  battle.  The  abstract  of  the  papers  was  read  by  the  clerL 
Russell  then  spoke  with  great  applause  ;  and  his  friends  pressed  for 
an  immediate  decision.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very  justly  ob- 
served that  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  judgment  on  such  a  pile 
of  despatches  without  perusing  them :  but  this  objection  was  overruled* 
The  Whigs  regarded  the  accused  member  as  one  of  themselves :  many 
of  the  Tories  were  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  recent  victory;  and 
neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  were  disposed  to  show  any  deference  for  the 
authority  of  tho  Peers.  The  House,  without  reading  the  papers, 
passed  an  unanimous  resolution  expressing  warm  approbation  of  Bus- 
sell's  whole  conduct.  The  temper  of  the  assembly  was  such  that  some 
ardent  Whigs  thought  that  they  might  now  venture  to  propose  a  vote 
of  censure  on  Nottingham  by  name.  But  the  attempt  failed.  <<!  am 
ready,"  said  Lowther, — and  he  doubtless  expressed  what  many  felt, 
— "  I  am  ready  to  support  any  motion  that  may  do  honour  to  the 
Admiral :  but  I  cannot  join  in  an  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 
For,  to  my  knowledge,  their  Majesties  have  no  more  zealous,  laborious 
or  faithful  servant  than  my  Lord  Nottingham."  Finch  exerted  all 
his  mellifluous  eloquence  in  defence  of  his  brother,  and  contrived, 
without  directly  opposing  himself  to  the  prevailing  sentiment^  to  in- 
sinuate that  Russell's  conduct  had  not  been  faultless.  The  vote  of 
censure  on  Nottingham  was  not  pressed.  The  vote  which  pronounced 
Russell's  conduct  to  have  been  deserving  of  all  praise  was  communi- 
cated to  tho  Lords ;  and  the  papers  which  they  had  sent  down  were 


*  Tiiulul,  Colt  Paper?;  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  11,  1692-8. 
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very  unceremoniously  returned.*  The  Lords,  much  offended,  de- 
manded a  free  conference.  It  was  granted;  and  the  managers  of  the 
two  Houses  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  Rochester,  in  the  name 
of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Admiral  had  been  declared  faultless.  To  this  appeal  the 
gentlemen  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  answered  only 
that  they  had  not  been  authorised  to  give  any  explanation,  but  that 
they  would  report  to  those  who  had  sent  them  what  had  been  said.f 
By  this  time  the  Commons  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  members  had  got  rid  of  much  of 
the  ill  humour  which  they  had  brought  up  with  them  from  their  coun- 
try seats  by  the  simple  process  of  talking  it  away.  Burnet  hints  that 
those  arts  of  which  Caermarthen  and  Trevor  were  the  great  masters 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  votes  which  would  have 
seriously  embarrassed  the  government.  But,  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  few  noisy  pretenders  to  patriotism  may  have  been  quieted 
with  bags  of  guineas,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  House 
generally  was  influenced  in  this  manner.  Whoever  has  seen  any 
thing  of  such  assemblies  knows  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  enter 
on  long  inquiries  very  soon  flags,  and  that  their  resentment,  if  not 
kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposition,  cools  fast.  In  a  short  time  every 
body  was  sick  of  the  Grand  Committee  of  Advice.  The  debates  had 
been  tedious  and  desultory.  The  resolutions  which  had  been  carried 
were  for  the  most  part  merely  childish.  The  King  was  to  be  humbly 
advised  to  employ  men  of  ability  and  integrity.  He  was  to  be  hum- 
bly advised  to  employ  men  who  would  stand  by  him  against  James. 
The  patience  of  the  House  was  wearied  out  by  long  discussions  ending 
in  the  pompous  promulgation  of  truisms  like  these.  At  last  the 
explosion  came.  One  of  the  grumblers  called  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Committee  to  the  alarming  fact  that  two  Dutchmen  were 
employed  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and  moved  that  the  King 
should  be  humbly  advised  to  dismiss  them.  The  motion  was  received 
with  disdainful  mockery.  It  was  remarked  that  the  military  men 
especially  were  loud  in  the  expression  of  contempt.  «  Do  we  seriously 
think  of  going  to  the  King  and  telling  him  that,  as  he  has  conde- 
scended to  ask  our  advice  at  this  momentous  crisis,  we  humbly  advise 
him  to  turn  a  Dutch  storekeeper  out  of  the  Tower  ?  Really,  if  we 
have  no  more  important  suggestion  to  carry  up  to  the  throne,  we  may 
as  well  go  to  our  dinners."  The  members  generally  were  of  the  same 
mind.  The  chairman  was  voted  out  of  the  chair,  and  was  not  directed 
to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Committee  ceased  to  exist. 
The  resolutions  which  it  had  passed  were  formally  reported  to  the 

*  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  see  the  Journals,  Doc. 
20,  and  the  letter  of  Robert  Wihnot,  M.P.  for  Darby,  to  his  colleague  Anchitel  Grey, 
in  Grey's  Debates. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  4,  1692-8. 
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House.  One  of  them  was  rejected :  the  others  were  suffered  to  drop; 
and  the  Commons,  after  considering  during  several  weeks  what  advice 
they  should  give  to  the  King,  ended  by  giving  him  no  advice  at  all.* 

The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  different.  From  many  circumstances 
it  appears  that  there  was  no  place  where  the  Dutch  were,  at  this 
time,  so  much  hated  as  in  the  Upper  House.  The  dislike  with  which 
an  Englishman  of  the  middle  class  regarded  the  King's  foreign 
friends  was  merely  national.  But  the  dislike  with  which  an  English 
nobleman  regarded  them  was  personal.  They  stood  between  him 
and  Majesty.  They  intercepted  from  him  the  rays  of  royal  favour. 
The  preference  given  to  them  wounded  him  both  in  his  interests  and 
in  his  pride.  His  chance  of  the  Garter  was  much  smaller  since  they 
had  become  his  competitors.  He  might  have  been  Master  of  the 
Horse  but  for  Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  Robes  but  for  Zulestein, 
Groom  of  the  Stole  but  for  Bentinck.f  The  ill  humour  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  inflamed  by  Marlborough,  who,  at  this  time,  affected  the 
character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for  standing  up  against  the  Dutch 
in  defence  of  the  interests  of  his  native  land,  and  who  did  not  foresee 
that  a  day  would  come  when  he  would  be  accused  of  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  his  native  land  to  gratify  the  Dutch.  The  Peers  deter- 
mined to  present  an  address  requesting  William  not  to  place  his 
English  troops  under  the  command  of  a  foreign  general.  They  took 
up  very  seriously  that  question  which  had  moved  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  laughter,  and  solemnly  counselled  their  Sovereign  not  to 
employ  foreigners  in  his  magazines.  At  Marlborough's  suggestion 
they  urged  the  King  to  insist  that  the  youngest  English  general 
should  take  precedence  of  the  oldest  general  in  the  service  of  the 
States  General.  It  was,  they  said,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  that  an  oflBcer  who  held  a  commission  from  His  Majesty 
should  ever  be  commanded  by  an  officer  who  held  a  similar  commis- 
sion from  a  republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently  dictated  by  an  igno- 
ble malevolence  to  Holland,  William,  who  troubled  himself  little 
about  votes  of  the  Upper  House  which  were  not  backed  by  the  Lower, 
returned,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very  short  and  dry  answer.^ 

While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  pending,  the 
Commons  resumed  the  consideration  of  an  important  subject  which 
had  occupied  much  of  their  attention  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again 
brought  in,  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  official  men,  both  Whigs 
and  Tories.     Somers,  now  Attorney  General,  strongly  recommended 

*  Colt  Papers  in  Tindol ;  Commons*  Journals,  Dec.  16, 1692,  Jan.  11, 1692-S ;  Burnet^ 
iL  104. 

f  The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  English  nobles  to  the  Dutch  faToorites  is  mentioned 
in  a  highly  interesting  note  written  by  Ronaudot  in  1698,  and  preserred  among  the 
Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

X  C»lt  Papers  in  Tindnl;  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  28  and  29,  1692,  Feb.  18  and  24, 
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delay.  That  the  law,  as  it  stood,  was  open  to  grave  objections,  was 
not  denied :  but  it  was  contended  that  the  proposed  reform  would, 
at  that  moment,  produce  more  harm  than  good.  Nobody  would 
assert  that,  under  the  existing  government,  the  lives  of  innocent  sub- 
jects were  in  any  danger.  Nobody  would  deny  that  the  government 
itself  was  in  great  danger.  Was  it  the  part  of  wise  men  to  increase 
the  perils  of  that  which  was  already  in  serious  peril,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  new  security  to  that  which  was  already  perfectly  secure  ? 
Those  who  held  this  language  were  twitted  with  their  inconsistency, 
and  asked  why  they  had  not  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  pre- 
ceding session.  They  answered  very  plausibly  that  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  recess  had  taught  an  impcH'tant  lesson  to 
all  who  were  capable  of  learning.  The  country  had  been  threatened 
at  once  with  invasion  and  insurrection.  No  rational  man  doubted 
that  many  traitors  had  made  preparations  for  joining  the  French, 
and  had  collected  arms,  ammunition  and  horses  for  that  purpose. 
Yet,  though  there  was  abundant  moral  evidence  against  these  enemies 
of  their  country,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  find  legal  ^evidence 
against  a  single  one  of  them.  The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory, 
be  harsh,  and  had  undoubtedly,  in  times  past,  been  grossly  abused. 
Bat  a  statesman  who  troubled  himself  less  about  theory  than  about 
practice,  and  less  about  times  past  than  about  the  time  present, 
would  pronounce  that  law  not  too  stringent  but  too  lax,  and  would, 
while  the  commonwealth  remained  in  extreme  jeopardy,  refuse  to 
consent  to  any  further  relaxation.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  how- 
ever, the  principle  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  But  in  the  com- 
mittee it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  new  rules  of  procedure 
should  not  come  into  operation  till  after  the  end  of  the  war  with 
France.  When  the  report  was  brought  up  the  House  divided  on  this 
amendment,  and  ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  forty-five  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  bill  was  consequently  sufiered  to 
drop.*  Had  it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  lost  after  causing  another  quarrel  between  the  Houses.  For 
the  Peers  were  fully  determined  that  no  such  bill  should  pass,  unless 
it  contained  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court ;  and  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward's  Court  would  have  been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find 
favour  with  the  Commons.  For  in  the  course  of  this  session  an 
event  took  place  which  proved  that  the  great  were  only  too  well  pro- 
tected by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  which  well  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  manners  and  morals  in  that 
age. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  English  stage  the  most 
graceful  was  William  Mountford.     He  had  every  physical  qualifica- 
*  Grey '8  Debates,  Not.  18,  1692 ;  Commons'  Journals,  Not.  IS,  Deo.  1,  1692. 
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tion  for  his  calling,  a  noble  figure,  a  handsome  face,  a  melodioQS 
voice.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  succeeded  better  in  heroic 
or  in  ludicrous  parts.  He  was  allowed  to  be  both  the  best  Alexander 
and  the  best  Sir  Courtly  Nice  that  ever  trod  the  boards.  Queen 
Mary,  whoso  knowledge  was  very  superficial,  but  who  had  naturally 
a  quick  perception  of  what  was  excellent  in  art,  admired  him  greatly. 
He  was  a  dramatist  as  well  as  a  player,  and  has  left  us  one  comedy 
which  is  not  contemptible.* 

The  most  popular  actress  of  the  time  was  Anne  Bracegirdle. 
There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of  more  faultless  beauty,  but 
none  whose  features  and  deportment  had  such  power  to  fascinate  the 
senses  and  the  hearts  of  men.  The  sight  of  her  bright  black  eyes 
and  of  her  rich  brown  cheek  sufiiced  to  put  the  most  turbulent  au- 
dience into  good  humour.  It  was  said  of  her  that  in  the  crowded 
theatre  she  had  as  many  lovers  as  she  had  male  spectators.  Yet  no 
lover,  however  rich,  however  high  in  rank,  had  prevailed  on  her  to 
be  his  mistress.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  parts  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  and  with  the  epilogues  which  it  was  her 
especial  business  to  recite,  will  not  easily  give  her  credit  for  any 
extraordinary  measure  of  virtue  or  of  delicacy.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  cold,  vain  and  interested  coquette,  who  perfectly  understood 
how  much  the  influence  of  her  charms  was  increased  by  the  fame  of  a 
severity  which  cost  her  nothing,  and  who  could  venture  to  flirt  with 
a  succession  of  admirers  in  the  just  confidence  that  no  flame  which 
she  might  kindle  in  them  would  thaw  her  own  ice.f  Among  those 
who  pursued  her  with  an  insane  desire  was  a  profligate  captain  in  the 
army  named  Hill.  With  Hill  was  closely  boimd  in  a  league  of  de- 
bauchery and  violence  Charles  Lord  Mohun,  a  young  nobleman 
whose  life  was  one  long  revel  and  brawl.  Hill,  finding  that  the  beau- 
tiful brunette  was  invincible,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  rejected 
for  a  more  favoured  rival,  and  that  this  rival  was  the  brilliant  Mount- 
ford.  The  jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern  that  he 
would  stab  the  villain.  "And  I,"  said  Mohun,  "will  stand  by  my 
friend.**  From  the  tavern  the  pair  went,  with  some  soldiers  whose 
services  Hill  had  secured,  to  Drury  Lane  where  the  lady  resided. 
They  lay  some  time  in  wait  for  her.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  in  the 
street  she  was  seized  and  hurried  to  a  coach.  She  screamed  for 
help:  her  mother  clung  round  her:  the  whole  neighbourhood  rose; 
and  she  was  rescued.  Hill  and  Mohun  went  away  vowing  vengeance. 
They  swaggered  sword  in  hand  during  two  hours  about  the  streets 
near  Mountford's  dwelling.  The  watch  requested  them  to  put  up 
their  weapons.  But  when  the  young  lord  announced  that  he  was  a 
peer,  and  bade  the  constables  touch  him  if  they  durst,  they  let  him 

*  Soc  Gibber's  Apology,  and  Mountford's  Greenwich  Pork, 
f  So©  Gibber's  Apology,  Tom  Brown's  Works,  and  indeed  the  works  of  erery 
wit  and  pleasure  about  town. 
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pass.  So  strong  was  privilege  then ;  and  so  weak  was  law.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  warn  Mountford  of  his  danger :  b\it  unhappily 
they  missed  him.  He  came.  A  short  altercation  took  place  between 
him  and  Mohun  ;  and,  while  they  were  wrangling,  Hill  ran  the  unfor- 
tmiate  actor  through  the  body,  and  fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  note, 
found  a  bill  of  murder  against  Hill  and  Mohun.  Hill  escaped.  Mo- 
hun was  taken.  His  mother  threw  herself  at  William's  feet,  but  in 
vain.  (<It  was  a  cruel  act,"  said  the  King:  (^I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
law."  The  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward; 
and,  as  Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting,  the  culprit  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  judged  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage.  There  was 
then  no  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House.  It  therefore  became  necessary, 
for  the  first  time  since  Buckhurst  had  pronounced  sentence  on  Essex 
and  Southampton,  that  a  peer  who  had  never  made  jurisprudence  his 
special  study  should  preside  over  that  grave  tribunal.  Caermarthen, 
who,  as  Lord  President,  took  precedence  of  all  the  nobility,  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has 
come  down  to  us.  No  person,  who  carefully  examines  that  report, 
and  attends  to  the  opinion  unanimously  given  by  the  Judges  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  which  Nottingham  drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness,  can 
doubt  that  the  crime  of  murder  was  fully  brought  home  to  the  pri- 
soner. Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  King  who  was  present  during 
the  trial,  and  such  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  public. 
Had  the  issue  been  tried  by  Holt  and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  would  have 
been  returned.  The  Peers,  however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen, 
acquitted  their  accused  brother.  One  great  npbleman  was  so  brutal 
and  stupid  as  to  say,  ((After  all  the  fellow  was  but  a  player,  and 
players  are  rogues.''  All  the  newsletters,  all  the  coffeehouse  orators, 
complained  that  the  blood  of  the  poor  was  shed  with  impunity  by 
the  great.  Wits  remarked  that  the  only  fair  thing  about  the  trial 
was  the  show  of  ladies  in  the  galleries.  Letters  and  journals  are 
still  extant  in  which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  Whigs,  Tories, 
Nonjurors,  condemn  the  partiality  of  the  tribunal.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  while  the  memory  of  this  scandal  was  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  the  Commons  would  be  induced  to  give  any  new  advan- 
tage to  accused  peers.'*' 

The  Commons  had,  in  the  meantime,  resumed  the  consideration 
of  another  highly  important  matter,  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India* 

*  The  chief  source  of  information  about  this  ease  is  the  report  of  the  trials  which 
wm  be  found  in  Howoll's  Collection.  See  ETeljn's  Diary,  Febmary  4,  1692-8:  I 
liare  taken  some  circumstances  from  Narcissus  Lnttrell's  Diary,  ftrom  a  letter  to  San- 
croft  which  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  from  two  letftcra 
addressed  by  Brewer  to  Wharton,  which  are  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Vol.  IV.— 16. 
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They  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  session,  requested  the 
King  to  dissolve  the  old  Company  and  to  constitute  a  new  Company 
on  such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and  he  had  promised  to  take 
their  request  into  his  serious  consideration.  He  now  sent  a  message 
to  inform  them  that  it  was  out  his  power  to  do  what  they  had  asked. 
He  had  referred  the  charter  of  the  old  Company  to  the  Judges,  and 
the  Judges  had  pronounced  that,  under  the  provisions  of  that  charter, 
the  old  Company  could  not  be  dissolved  without  three  years'  notice, 
and  must  retain  during  those  three  years  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.  He  added  that,  being  sincerely  desirous 
to  gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  do  so  in  the 
way  which  they  pointed  out,  he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  Com- 
pany to  agree  to  a  compromise ;  but  that  body  stood  obstinately  on 
its  extreme  rights,  and  his  endeavours  had  been  frustrated.* 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  question.  The  two  factions  which 
divided  the  City  were  instantly  on  the  alert.  The  debates  in  the 
House  were  long  and  warm.  Petitions  against  the  old  Company  were 
laid  on  the  table.  Satirical  handbills  against  the  new  Company  were 
distributed  in  the  lobby.  At  length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was 
resolved  to  present  an  address  requesting  the  King  to  give  the  notice 
which  the  Judges  had  pronounced  necessary.  He  promised  to  bear 
the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do  his  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  With  this  answer  the  House  was  satisfied,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  not  again  mentioned  till  the  next  session.f 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  the 
law  of  treason  and  on  the  trade  with  India,  occupied  much  time,  and 
produced  no  important  result.  But  meanwhile  real  business  was 
doing  in  the  Committee  of  Supply  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  In  the  Committee  of  Supply  the  estimates  passed  rapidly. 
A  few  members  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  England  ought 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
vigour  by  sea,  and  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army  as  might  be  suffi* 
cient  to  repel  any  invader  who  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  fleets. 
But  this  doctrine,  which  speedily  became  and  long  continued  to  be 
the  badge  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  was  as  yet  pro- 
fessed only  by  a  small  minority  which  did  not  venture  to  call  for  a 
division.! 

In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  determined  that  a 
great  part  of  the  charge  of  the  year  should  be  defrayed  by  means 
of  an  impost,  which,  though  old  in  substance,  was  new  in  form.  From 
a  very  early  period  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  our 
Parliaments  had  provided  for  the  extraordinary  necessities  of  the 

*  Commonfl'  Journals,  Not.  14,  1692. 

f  CommoiiB'  Journals  of  the  Session,  particularly  of  Not.  17,  Boo.  10^  Feb.  25^ 
March  8 ;  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal. 
X  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  10 ;  Tindal,  Colt  Papers. 
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gOTemment  chiefly  by  granting  subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  raised  by 
an  impost  on  the  people  of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed 
estates.  Landed  property  was  the  chief  subject  of  taxation,  and 
was  assessed  nominally  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the  as- 
sessment was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did  not  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  or  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking,  till  at  length 
the  rate  was  in  truth  less  than  twopence  in  the  pound.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First  a  real  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land 
would  probably  have  yielded  near  a  million  and  a  half;  but  a  subsidy 
amounted  to  little  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.* 

The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised  a  more  efficient 
mode  of  taxing  estates.  The  sum  which  was  to  be  raffed  was  fixed. 
It  was  then  distributed  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  sup- 
posed wealth,  and  was  levied  within  each  county  by  a  rate.  The 
revenue  derived  from  these  assessments  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth varied  from  thirty  five  thousand  pounds  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Restoration  the  legislature  seemed  for  a  time  inclined  to 
revert,  in  finance  as  in  other  things,  to  the  ancient  practice.  Subsi- 
dies were  once  or  twice  granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  old  system  was  much  less  convenient  than  the  new 
system.  The  Cavaliers  condescended  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
taxation  from  the  Roundheads ;  and,  during  the  interval  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  extraordinary  calls  were  occasionally 
met  by  assessments  resembling  the  assessments  of  the  Commonwealth. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  war  with  France  made  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  annually  to  this  abundant  source  of  revenue.  In  1689,  in 
1690  and  in  1691,  great  sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land.  At  length 
in  1692  it  was  determined  to  draw  supplies  from  real  property  more 
largely  than  ever.  The  Commons  resolved  that  a  new  and  more 
accurate  valuation  of  estates  should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm, 
aad  that  on  the  rental  thus  ascertained  a  pound  rate  should  be  paid 
to  the  government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land  tax.  The  valuation  made 
in  1692  has  remained  unaltered  down  to  our  own  time.  According 
to  that  valuation,  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  king- 
dom amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  half  a  million.  During  a  hun- 
dred and  six  years,  a  land  tax  bill  was  annually  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  annually  passed,  though  not  always  without  murmurs 
from  the  country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in  time  of  war,  four 
shillings  in  the  pound.     In  time  of  peace,  before  the  reign  of  George 

*  See  Coke's  Institutes,  part  ir.  chap.  1.  In  1566  a  snbsi^j  was  120,000/. ;  in  1598, 
78,000/. ;  when  Coke  wrote  his  Institutes,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
70,0002.*  Clarendon  tells  us  that,  in  1640,  tweWe  subsidiee  wer«  estimated  at  about 
600,000;. 
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the  Third,  oniy  two  or  three  shillings  were  usually  granted;  and, 
during  a  short  part  of  the  prudent  and  gentle  administration  of  Wal- 
pole,  the  government  asked  for  only  one  shilling.  But,  after  the 
disastrous  year  in  which  England  drew  the  sword  against  her 
American  colonies,  the  rate  was  never  less  than  four  shillings.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament  relieved  itself  from  the 
trouble  of  passing  a  new  Act  every  spring.  The  land  tax,  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  was  made  permanent;  and  those  who  were 
subject  to  it  were  permitted  to  redeem  it.  A  great  part  has  been  re- 
deemed ;  and  at  present  little  more  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  required  in  time  of  peace  is  raised  by  that  impost  which  was 
once  regarded  as  the  most  productive  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
State.* 

The  land  tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1693,  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  consequently  brought  about  two  millions  into  tho  Treasury. 
That  sum,  small  as  it  may  seem  to  a  generation  which  has  expended 
a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  in  twelve  months,  was  such  aa  had 
never  before  been  raised  here  in  one  year  by  direct  taxation.  It 
seemed  immense  both  to  Englishmen  and  to  foreigners.  Lewis,  who 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by  cruel  exactions  from  the  beg- 
gared peasantry  of  France  the  means  of  supporting  the  greatest  army 
and  the  most  gorgeous  court  that  had  existed  in  Europe  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  an  exclama- 
tion of  angry  surprise  when  he  learned  that  the  Commons  of  England 
had,  from  dread  and  hatred  of  his  power,  unanimously  determined  to 
lay  on  themselves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ment, a  burden  such  as  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  before 
borne.  <<My  little  cousin  of  Orange,"  he  said,  << seems  to  be  firm  in 
the  saddle."  He  afterwards  added :  «<  No  matter ;  the  last  piece  of 
gold  will  win."  This  however  was  a  consideration  from  which,  if  he 
had  been  well  informed  touching  the  resources  of  England,  he  would 
not  have  derived  much  comfort.  Kensington  was  certainly  a  mere 
hovel  when  compared  to  his  superb  Versailles.  The  display  of  jewolsi 
plumes  and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches,  which  daily  surrounded 
him,  far  outshone  the  splendour  which,  even  on  great  public  occasions, 
our  princes  were  in  the  habit  of  displaying.  But  the  condition  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  such  aa  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  France  might  well  have  envied.  In  .truth 
what  was  called  severe  distress  here  would  have  been  called  unex- 
ampled prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a  quarrel  between  the 
Houses.  The  Commons  appointed  commissioners  to  make  the  assess- 
ment. These  commissioners  were  the  principal  gentlemen  of  every 
county,  and  were  named  in  the  bill.    The  Lords  thought  this  arrange- 

*  See  the  old  Land  Tax  Acts,  and  the  deUtes  on  the  Land  Tax  Redaap&on  Bill 

of  1798. 
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ment  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  They  therefore 
inserted  a  clause  providing  that  their  estates  should  be  valued  by 
twenty  of  their  o^n  order.  The  Lower  House  indignantly  rejected 
this  amendment,  and  demanded  an  instant  conference.  After  some 
delay,  which  increased  the  ill  humour  of  the  Commons,  the  conference 
took  place.  The  bill  .was  returned  to  the  Peers  with  a  very  concise 
and  haughty  intimation  that  they  must  not  presume  to  alter  laws  re-. 
lating  to  .money.  A  strong  party  among  the  Lords  was  x)bstinate. 
Mulgrave  spoke  at  great  length  against  the  pretensions  of  the  ple- 
beians. He  told  his  brethren  that,  if  they  gave  way,  they  would 
abdicate  that  authority,  which  had  belonged  to  the  ^baronage,  of.  Eng-. 
land  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  they  would 
have  nothing  left  of  their  old  greatness  except  their  coronets  and 
ermines.  Burnet  says  that  this  speech  was  the  finest  that  he  ever 
heard. in  Parliament;  and  Burnet  was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  of 
speaking,  and  was  neither  partial  to  Mulgrave  nor  zealous  for  the 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  The  orator,  however,  though  he 
charmed  his  hearers,  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  them.  Most  of 
them  shrank  from  a  conflict  in  which  they  would  have  had  against 
them  the  Commons  united  as  one  man,  and  the  King,  who,  in  case  of 
necessity,  would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty  peers  rather  than  have 
Buffered  the  land  tax  bill  to  be  lost.  Two  strong  protests,  however, 
signed,  the  first  by  twenty  seven,  the  second  by  twenty  one  dissen- 
tients, show  how  obstinately  many  nobles  were  prepared  to  contend 
at  all  hazards  for  the  dignity  of  their  caste.  Another  conference  was 
held ;  and  Rochester  announced  that  the  Lords,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  interest,  waived  what  they  must  nevertheless  assert  to  be  Jtheur 
clear  right,  and  would  not  insist  on  their  amendment.*  The  bill 
passed,  and  was  followed  by  bills  for  laying  additional  duties  on  im- 
ports,, and  for  taxing  the  dividends  of  joint  stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  equal  to,  the  estimated 
expenditure.  The  year  1692  had  bequeathed  a  large  deficit  to  the 
year  1693;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  charge  for  1693  would 
exceed  by  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  charge  for  1692. 
More  than  two  .millions  had  been  voted  for  the  army  and  ordnance, 
near  two  millions  for  the  navy.f  Only  eight  years  before  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had  defrayed  the  whole  annual  charge  of 
government.  More  than  four  times  that  sum  was  now  required. 
Taxation  both  direct  and  indirect  had  been  carried  to  an  unpre- 

*  Lords*  Journals,  Jan.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20;  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  17,  18,  20, 
1692 ;  Tindal,  from  the  Colt  Papers ;  Burnet,  ii.  104,  105.  Burnet  has  used  an  incor- 
rect expression,  which  Tindal,  Ralph  and  others  hare  copied.  He  says  that  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  Lords  should  tax  themseWes.  The  Lords  did  not  claim  any  right 
to  alter  the  amount  of  taxation  laid  on  them  by  the  biU  as  it  came  up  to  them.  They 
only  demanded  that  their  estates  should  be  Talued,  not  by  the  ordinary  commissioners, 
but  by  special  conmiissioners  of  higher  rank. 

-)-  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  2  (12),  1692.  ^ 
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cedented  point :  yet  the  income  of  the  state  still  fell  short  of  the  out- 
lay by  about  a  million.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  something. 
Something  was  devised,  something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to 
this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  strange  or  mysterious  in  the  expedient 
to  which  the  government  had  recourse.  It  was  an  expedient  familiar, 
during  two  centuries,  to  the  financiers  of  the  Continent,  and  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  to  any  English  statesman  who  compared  the  void 
in  the  Exchequer  with  the  overflow  in  the  money  market. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly  increasing.  Thousands  of 
busy  men  found  every  Christmas  that,  ef ter  the  expenses  of  the  year's 
housekeeping  had  been  defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  a  surplus 
remained ;  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be  employed  was  a  question 
of  some  diJQSculty.  In  our  time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  some- 
thing more  than  three  per  cent.,  on  the  best  security  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  world,  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant,  who 
had  saved  some  thousands  and  who  wished  to  place  them  safely  and 
profitably,  was  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three  generations  earlier, 
a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  a  profession  generally  pur- 
chased real  property  or  lent  his  savings  on  mortgage.  But  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  the  kingdom  had  remained  the  same ;  and  the  value 
of  those  acres,  though  it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means 
increased  so  fast  as  the  quantity  of  capital  which  was  seeking  for 
employment.  Many  too  wished  to  put  their  money  where  they  could 
find  it  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  looked  about  for  some  species  of  pro- 
perty which  could  be  more  readily  transferred  than  a  house  or  a  field. 
A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on  personal  security :  but,  if 
he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  interest  and  principal.  There 
were  a  few  joint  stock  companies,  among  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany held  the  foremost  place :  but  the  demand  for  the  stock  of  such 
companies  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  Indeed  the  cry  for  a 
new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by  persons  who  had 
found  dijQSculty  in  placing  their  savings  at  interest  on  good  security. 
So  great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice  of  hoarding  was  com- 
mon. We  are  told  that  the  father  of  Pope  the  poet,  who  retired  from 
business  in  the  City  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  carried  to  a 
retreat  in  the  country  a  strong  box  containing  near  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  took  out  from  time  to  time  what  was  required  for  house- 
hold expenses ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary 
case.  At  present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded  by  private 
persons  is  so  small  that  it  would,  if  brought  forth,  make  no  perceptible 
addition  to  the  circulation.  But,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third,  all  the  greatest  writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion 
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that  a  very  considerable  mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  hidden  in  secret 
drawers  and  behind  wainscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  a  crowd  of  pro- 
jectors, ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and  knavish,  employed  them- 
selves in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  employment  of  redundant 
capital.  It  was  about  the  year  1688  that  the  word  stockjobber  was 
first  heard  in  London.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a  crowd  of 
companies,  every  one  of  which  confidently  held  out  to  subscribers  the 
hope  of  immense  gains,  sprang  into  existence :  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Paper  Company,  the  Lutestring  Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery 
Company,  the  Glass  Bottle  Company,  the  Alum  Company,  the  Blythe 
Coal  Company,  the  Swordblade  Company.  There  was  a  Tapestry 
Company  which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings  for  all  the  parlours 
of  the  middle  clasjs  and  for  all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There 
was  a  Copper  Company  which  proposed  to  explore  the  mines  of  Eng- 
land, and  held  out  a  hope  that  they  would  prove  not  less  valuable 
than  those  of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Diving  Company  which  undertook 
to  bring  up  precious  effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which  an- 
nounced that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful  machines  resembling 
complete  suits  of  armour.  In  front  of  the  helmet  was  a  huge  -  glass 
eye  like  that  of  a  cyclop  ;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through 
which  the  air  was  to  be  admitted.  The  whole  process  was  exhibited 
on  the  Thames.  Fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  were  invited  to  the 
show,  were  hospitably  regaled,  and  were  delighted  by  seeing  the 
divers  in  their  panoply  descend  into  the  river  and  return  laden  with 
old  iron  and  ship's  tackle.  There  was  a  Greenland  Fishing  Company 
which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busses 
out  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a  Tanning  Company  which 
promised  to  furnish  leather  superior  to  the  best  that  was  brought 
from  Turkey  or  Russia.  There  was  a  society  which  undertook  the 
office  of  giving  gentlemen  a  liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and 
which  assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royal  Academies  Company. 
In  a  pompous  advertisement  it  was  announced  that  the  directors  of 
the  Royal  Academies  Company  had  engaged  the  best  masters  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  were  about  to  issue  twenty  thousand  tickets 
at  twenty  shillings  each.  There  was  to  be  a  lottery :  two  thousand 
prizes  were  to  be  drawn ;  and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prizes  were 
to  be  taught,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Spanish,  conic  sections,  trigonometry,  heraldry,  japanning, 
fortification,  bookkeeping  and  the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo.  Some 
of  these  companies  took  large  mansions  and  printed  their  advertise- 
ments in  gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostentatious,  were  content  with 
ink,  and  met  at  coffeehouses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Jonathan's  and  Garraway's  were  in  a  constant  ferment  with 
brokers,  buyers,  sellers,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings  of  proprietors. 
Time  bargains  soon  came  into  fashion.    Extensive  combinations  were 
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formed,  and  monstrous  fables  were  circulated,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  or  depressing  the  price  of  shares.  Our  country  witnessed  for 
the  first  time  those  phenomena  with  which  a  long  experience  has  made 
us  familiar.  A  mania  of  which  the  symptoms  were  essentially  the 
same  with  those  of  the  mania  of  1720,  of  the  mania  of  1825,  of  the 
mania  of  1845,  seized  the  public  mind.  An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a 
contempt  for  those  slow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper  reward 
of  industry,  patience  and  thrift,  spread  through  society.  The  spirit 
of  the  cogging  dicers  of  Whitefriars  took  possession  of  the  grave 
Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens  of  Trades,  Deputies,  Aldermen.  It 
was  much  easier  and  much  more  lucrative  to  put  forth  a  lying  pros- 
pectus announcing  a  new  stock,  to  persuade  ignorant  people  that  the 
dividends  could  not  fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  to  part  with 
five  thousand  pounds  of  this  imaginary  wealth  for  ten  thousand  solid 
guineas,  than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well  chosen  cargo  for  Virginia  or 
the  Levant.  Every  day  some  new  bubble  was  pufied  into  existence, 
rose  buoyant,  shone  bright,  burst,  and  was  forgotten.'*' 

The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  taken  furnished  the  comic 
poets  and  satirists  with  an  excellent  subject ;  nor  was  that  subject 
the  less  welcome  to  them  because  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and 
most  successful  of  the  new  race  of  gamesters  were  men  in  sad  coloured 
clothes  and  lank  hair,  men  who  called  cards  the  Devil's  books,  men 
who  thought  it  a  sin  and  a  scandal  to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  a 
backgammon  board.  It  was  in  the  last  drama  of  Shadwell  that  the 
hypocrisy  and  knavery  of  these  speculators  was,  for  the  first  time, 
exposed  to  public  ridicule.  He  died  in  November,  1692,  just  before 
his  Stockjobbers  came  on  the  stage ;  and  the  epilogue  was  spoken  by 
an  actor  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  The  best  scene  is  that  in  which 
four  or  five  stern  Nonconformists,  clad  in  the  full  Puritan  costume, 
after  discussing  the  prospects  of  the  Mousetrap  Company  and  the 
Fleakilling  Company,  examine  the  question  whether  the  godly  may 
lawfully  hold  stock  in  a  Company  for  bringing  over  Chinese  rope- 
dancers.  <<  Considerable  men  have  shares,"  says  one  austere  person 
in  cropped  hair  and  bands;  <^but  verily  I  question  whether  it  be  law- 
ful or  not."  These  doubts  are  removed  by  a  stout  old  Roundhead 
colonel  who  had  fought  at  Marston  Moor,  and  who  reminds  his 
weaker  brother  that  the  saints  need  not  themselves  see  the  rope> 

*  For  this  accoant  of  the  origin  of  stoclgobbing  in  the  City  of  London  I  am  chieSy 
indebted  to  a  most  carious  periodical  paper,  entitled,  **GoUoction  for  the  ImproTement 
of  Husbandry  and  Trade,  by  J.  Houghton,  F.R.S/'  It  is  in  fact  a  weekly  history  of 
the  commercial  speculations  of  that  time.  I  hare  looked  through  the  files  of  eeTeral 
years.  In  No.  83,  March  17,  1692-3,  Houghton  says:  <*The  buying  and  selling  of 
Actions  is  one  of  the  great  trades  now  on  foot  I  find  a  great  many  do  not  underBtaad 
the  affair."  On  June  18  and  June  22,  1694,  he  traces  the  whole  progress  of  stock- 
jobbing. On  July  13  of  the  same  year  he  makes  the  first  mention  of  time  bargains. 
WhocTor  is  desirous  to  know  more  about  the  companies  mentioned  in  the  text  may  con- 
gult  Houghton's  Collection  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  Anglia)  Tutomen,  published  in  1C96. 
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dancing,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  no  ropedancing  to 
see.  <<The  thing,"  he  says,  «is  like  to  take:  the  shares  will  sell 
irell ;  and  then  we  shall  not  care  whether  the  dancers  come  over  or 
no.'\  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  scene^was  exhibited  and 
applauded  before  one  farthing  of  the  national  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted. So  ill  informed  were  the  numerous  writers  who,  at  a  later 
period,  ascribed  to  the  national  debt  the  existence  of  stockjobbing 
and  of  all  the  immoralities  connected  with  stockjobbing.  The  truth 
is  that  society  had,  in  the  natural  course  of  its  growth,  reached  a 
point  at  which  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  stockjobbing 
whether  there  were  a  national  debt  or  not,  and  inevitable  also  that, 
if  there  were  a  long  and  costly  war,  there  should  be  a  national  debt. 

How  indeed  was  i\  possible  that  a  debt  should  not  have  been  con- 
tracted, when  one  party  was  impelled  by  the  strongest  motives  to 
borrow,  and  another  was  impelled  by  equally  strong  motives  to  lend? 
A  moment  had  arrived  at  which  the  government  found  it  impossible, 
without  exciting  the  moat  formidable  discontents,  to  raise  by  taxation 
the  supplies  necessary  t&  defend  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
nation ;  and,  at  that  very  moment,  numerous  capitalists  were  looking 
round  them  in  vain  for  some  good  mode  of  investing  their  savings, 
and,  for  want  of  such  a  mode,  were  keeping  their  wealth  locked  up, 
or  were  lavishing.it  on  absurd  projects.  Riches  su£Scient  to  equip  a 
navy  which  would  sweep  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  of 
French  privateers,  riches  su£Scient  to  maintain  an  army  which  might 
retake  Namur  and  avenge  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk,  were  lying  idle, 
or  were  passing  away  from  the  owners  into  the.  hands  of  sharpers. 
A  statesman  might  well  think  that  some  part  of  the  wealth  which 
was  daily  buried  or  squandered  might,  with  advantage  to  the  pro- 
prietor, to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  State,  be  attracted  into  the 
Treasury.  Why  meet  the  extraordinary  charge  of  a  year  of  war  by 
seizing  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the  beds  of  hardworking  families,  by 
compelling  one  country  gentleman  to  cut  down  his  trees  before  they 
were  ready  for  the  axe,  another  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall 
to  ruin,  a  third  to  take  away  his  hopeful  son  from  the  University, 
when  Change  Alley  was  swarming  with  people  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  money  and  who  were  pressing  every  body  to 
borrow  it  ? 

It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period  by  Tories,  who  hated  the 
national  debt  most  of  all  things,  and  who  hated  Burnet  most  of  all 
men,  that  Burnet  was  the  person  who  first  advised  the  government  to 
contract  a  national  debt.  But  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no  trust- 
worthy evidence,  and  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  Bishop's  silence. 
Of  all  men  he  was  the  least  likely  to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  impor- 
tant fiscal  revolution  had  been  his  work.  Nor  was  the  Board  of 
Treasury  at  that  time  one  which  much  needed,  or  was  likely  much 
to  regard,  the  counsels  of  a  divine.     At  that  Board  sate  Godolphin 
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the  most  prudent  and  experienced,  and  Montague  the  most  daring 
and  inventive  of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent  men  could  be 
ignorant  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  states 
to  spread  over  many  years  of  peace  the  excessive  taxation  which 
was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of  war.  In  Italy  this  practice  had 
existed  through  many  generations.  France  had,  during  the  war 
which  began  in  1672  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  our  money.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  the  Batavian  federation,  had  told  his  countrymen  that,  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  the  single  province  of  Holland, 
then  ruled  by  the  frugal  and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about  five 
millions  sterling,  for  which  interest  at  four  per  cent  was  always  ready 
to  the  day,  and  that  when  any  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  off  the 
public  creditor  received  his  money  with  tears,  well  knowing  that  he 
could  find  no  other  investment  equally  secure.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  England  should  have  at  length  imitated  the  example  both  of  her 
enemies  and  of  her  allies,  but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her  arduous 
and  exhausting  struggle  against  Lewis  should  have  been  drawing  to  a 
close  before  she  resorted  to  an  expedient  so  obvious. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1692,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Somers  took  the  chair. 
Montague  proposed  to  raise  a  million  by  way  of  loan:  the  proposition 
was  approved ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  were  much  discussed  and  modified;  but 
the  principle  appears  to  have  been  popular  with  all  parties.  The 
moneyed  men  were  glad  to  have  a  good  opportunity  of  investing  what 
they  had  hoarded.  The  landed  men,  hard  pressed  by  the  load  of 
taxation,  were  ready  to  consent  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  present 
ease.  No  member  ventured  to  divide  the  House.  On  the  twentieth 
of  January  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  carried  up  to  the  Lords 
by  Somers,  and  passed  by  them  without  any  amendment.* 

By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  imposed  on  beer  and 
other  liquors.  Thes^  duties  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Exchequer  sepa- 
rate from  all  other  receipts,  and  were  to  form  a  fund  on  the  credit  of 
which  a  million  was  to  be  raised  by  life  annuities.  As  the  annui- 
tants dropped  oif,  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
survivors,  till  the  number  of  survivors  was  reduced  to  seven.  After 
that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  go  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore 
certain  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  be  far  advanced  before  the 
debt  would  be  finally  extinguished.  The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be 
ten  per  cent,  till  the  year  1700,  and  after  that  year  seven  per  cent. 
The  advantages  ofiered  to  the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may 
seem  great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for 
the  risk  which  ho  ran.  It  was  not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a 
counterrevolution ;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  there  were  a  counter- 
»  Commozu*  Journals ;  Stat.  4  W.  &  M.  o.  8. 
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revelation,  those  who  had  lent  money  to  William  would  lose  both 
interest  and  principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since  become  the 
greatest  prodigy  that  ever  perplexed  the  sagacity  and  confounded  the 
pride  of  statesmen  and  philosophers.  At  every  stage  in  the  growth 
of  that  debt  the  nation  has  set  up  the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  de- 
spair. At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been  seriously 
asserted  by  wise  men  that  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet 
still  the  debt  went  on  growing ;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were 
as  remote  as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
was  finally  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about 
fifty  millions ;  and  that  debt  was  considered,  not  merely  by  the  rude 
multitude,  not  merely  by  foxhunting  squires  and  coifeehouse  orators, 
but  by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an  incumbrance  which  would 
permanently  cripple  the  body  politic.  Nevertheless  trade  flourished : 
wealth  increased :  the  nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then  came 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession ;  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty  mil- 
lions. Pamphleteers,  historians  and  orators  pronounced  that  now,  at 
all  events,  our  case  was  desperate.  Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  pros- 
perity, signs  which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed,  ought 
to  have  satisfied  observant  and  reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty 
millions  was  less  to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Felham  than 
a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been  to  the  England  which  was  governed 
by  Oxford.  Soon  war  again  broke  forth ;  and,  under  the  energetic 
and  prodigal  administration  of  the  first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly 
swelled  to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the  first  intoxi- 
cation of  victory  was  over,  men  of  theory  and  men  of  business  almost 
unanimously  pronounced  that  the  fatal  day  had  now  really  arrived. 
The  only  statesman,  indeed,  active  or  speculative,  who  did  not  share 
in  the  general  delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume,  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his  time,  de- 
clared that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Crusaders. 
Richard  Goeur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis  had  not  gone  in  the  face  of 
arithmetical  demonstration.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures 
that  the  road  to  Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land :  but  it 
was  possible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was 
through  the  national  debt.  It  was  idle,  however,  now  to  talk  about 
the  road :  we  had  done  with  the  road :  we  had  reached  the  goal :  all 
the  revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Reading  were 
mortgaged.  Better  for  us  to  have  been  conquered  by  Prussia  or  Aus- 
tria than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions.^ And  yet  this  great  philosopher — for  such  he  was — ^had  only 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  improvement  all  around  him,  cities  in- 
creasing, cultivation  extending,  marts  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  harbours  insufficient  to  contain  the  shipping,  artificial 
*  See  a  yery  remarkable  note  in  Home's  History  of  England,  Appendix  IIL 
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rivers  joining  the  chief  inland  seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports, 
streets  better  lighted,  houses  better  furnished,  richer  wares  exposed 
to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter  carriages  rolling  along  smoother 
roads.     He  had,  indeed,  only  to  compare  the  Edinburgh  of  his  boy- 
hood with  the  Edinburgh  of  his  old  age.     His  prediction  remains  to 
posterity,  a  memorable  instance  of  the  weakness  from  which  tHe 
strongest  minds  are  not  exempt.     Adam  Smith  saw  a  little  and  bat  a 
little  further.     He  admitted  that,  immense  as  the  burden  was,  the 
nation  did  actually  sustain  it  and  thrive  under  it  in  a  way  which  no* 
body  could  have  foreseen.     But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to' 
repeat  so  hazardous  an  experiment.     The  limit  had  been  reached. 
Even  a  small  increase  might  be  fatal.'^    Not  less  gloomy  was  the  view 
which  George  Grenville,  a  minister  eminently  diligent  and  practical, 
took  of.  our  financial  situation.     The  nation  must,  he  conceived,  sink 
under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  unless  a  portion  of  the 
load  were  borne  by  the  American  colonies.     The  attempt  to  lay  a 
portion  of  the  load  on  the  American  colonies  produced  another  war. 
That  war  left  us  with  an  additional  hundred  millions  of  debt,  and 
without  the  colonies  whose  help  had  been  represented  as  indispensable. 
Again  England  was  given  over ;  and  again  the  strange  patient  per- 
sisted in  becoming  stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the 
diagnostics  and  prognostics  of  State  physicians.     As  she  had  been 
visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions 
than  with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  so  she  was  visibly  more  prosperous 
with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions.     Soon  however  the  wars  which  sprang 
from  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  far  exceeded  in  cost  any  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  tasked  the  powers  of  public  credit  to  the 
utmost.     When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  the  funded  debt  of  Eng- 
land amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions.     If  the  most  enlightened 
man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in  1815,  the  interest  on  eight  hun- 
dred millions  would  be  duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would 
have  been  as  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  in  possession  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus.     It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous  debt ;  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should  have  been  louder 
than  ever.     But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as  unreason- 
able as  ever.     After  a  few  years  of  exhaustion,  England  recovered 
herself.     Yet,  like  Addison's  valetudinarian,  who  continued  to  whim- 
per that  he  was  dying  of  consumption  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he 
was  shamed  into  silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she  was  sunk 
in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself  by  tokens  which  made  her 
complaints  ridiculous.     The  beggared,  the  bankrupt  society  not  only 
proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations,  but,  while  meeting  those  obli- 
gations, grew  richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth  could  almost 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  t.  chap.  iii. 
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be  discerned  by  the  eye.  In  every  county,  we  saw  wastes  recently 
turned  into  gardens :  in  every  city,  we  saw  new  streets,  and  squares, 
and  markets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abundant  supplies  of  water: 
in  the  suburbs  of  every  great  seat  of  industry,  we  saw  villas  multiply- 
ing fast,  each  embosomed  in  its  gay  little  paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses. 
While  shallow  politicians  were  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  the  first 
journey  was  performed  by  steam  on  a  railway.  Soon  the  island  was 
intersected  by  railways.  A  sum  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the 
national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  years, 
voluntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people  in  viaducts,  tunnels,  em- 
bankments, bridges,  stations,  engines.  Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost 
constantly  becoming  lighter  and  lighter :  yet  still  the  Exchequer  was 
full.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find 
it  as  easy  to  pay  the  interest  of  eight  hundred  millions  as  our  ances- 
tors found  it,  a  century  ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  millions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been  some  great 
fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and  of  those  who  believed 
that  long  succession  of  confident  predictions,  so  signally  falsified  by 
a  long  succession  of  indisputable  facts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy  is 
the  office  rather  of  the  political  economist  than  of  the  historian. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a 
double  delusion.  They  erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an  exact 
analogy  between  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  in  debt  to  another 
individual  and  the  case  of  a  society  which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of  itself; 
and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endless  mistakes  about  the  effect  of 
the  system  of  funding.  They  were  under  an  error  not  less  serious 
touching  the  resources  of  the  country.  They  made  no  allowance  for 
the  effect  produced  by  the  incessant  progress  of  every  experimental 
science,  and  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  every  man  to  get  on  in  life. 
They  saw  that  the  debt  grew ;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things  grew 
as  well  as  the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  England  may,  in 
the  twentieth  century,  be  better  able  to  bear  a  debt  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred millions  than  she  is  at  the  present  time  to  bear  her  present  load. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  those  who  so  confidently  predicted  thkt  she 
must  sink,  first  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  then  imder  a  debt  of 
eighty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions, 
then  under  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  lastly  under 
a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  were  beyond  all  doubt  under  a  two- 
fold mistake.  They  greatly  overrated  the  pressure  of  the  burden : 
they  greatly  underrated  the  strength  by  which  the  burden  was  to  be 
borne. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the  way  in  which 
the  system  of  funding  has  affected  the  interests  of  tjie  great  common- 
wealth of  nations.  ^  If  it  be  true  that  whatever  gives  to  intelligence 
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an  advantage  over  brute  force,  and  to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dis- 
honesty, has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our 
race,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  in  the  largest  view,  the  effect  of 
this  system  has  been  salutary.  For  it  is  manifest  that  all  credit 
depends  on  two  things,  on  the  power  of  a  debtor  to  pay  debts,  and  on 
his  inclination  to  pay  them.  The  power  of  a  society  to  pay  debta  is 
proportioned  to  the  progress  which  that  society  has  made  in  indostryy 
in  commerce,  and  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  flourish  under  the 
benignant  influence  of  freedom  and  of  equal  law.  The  inclination 
of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  that 
society  respects  the  obligations  of  plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength 
which  consists  in  extent  of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men, 
a  rude  despot  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish  fancies  and 
headstrong  passions,  or  a  convention  of  socialists  which  proclaims  all 
property  to  be  a  robbery,  may  have  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
best  and  wisest  government.  But  the  strength  which  is  derived  from 
the  confidence  of  capitalists  such  a  despot,  such  a  convention,  never 
can  possess.  That  strength, — and  it  is  a  strength  which  has  decided 
the  event  of  more  than  one  great  conflict, — ^flies,  by  the  law  of  its 
nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny  and  anarchy,  to 
follow  civilisation  and  virtue,  liberty  and  order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded  debt  of  England  was 
passing,  with  general  approbation,  through  the  regular  stages,  the 
two  Houses  discussed,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

It  is 'to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers  of  that 
generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representative  body  a  more 
faithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  constituent  body.  It  seems 
scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  the  constituent  body 
might  be  an  unfaithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  It  is 
true  that  those  deformities  in  the  structure  of  the  constituent  body, 
which,  at  length,  in  our  own  days,  raised  an  irresistible  storm  of 
public  indignation,  were  far  less  numerous  and  far  less  offensive  in 
the  seventeenth  century  than  they  had  become  in  the  nineteenth. 
Most  of  the  boroughs  which  were  disfranchised  in  1832  were,  if  not 
positively,  yet  relatively,  much  more  important  places  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Third  than  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Of 
the  populous  and  wealthy  manufacturing  towns,  seaports  and  watering 
places,  to  which  the  franchise  was  given  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth,  some  were,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  small  hamlets, 
where  a  few  ploughmen  or  fishermen  lived  under  thatched  roofs:  some 
were  fields  covered  with  harvests,  or  moors  abandoned  to  grouse. 
With  the  exception  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  there  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  a  single  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants 
which  did  not  send  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  then,  however,  there  was  no  want  of  startling  anomalies.    Looo, 
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East  and  West,  which  contained  not  half  the  population  or  half  the 
wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred  parishes  of  London,  returned 
as  many  members  as  London.'*'  Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which 
the  traveller  feared  to  enter  at  night  lest,  he  should  find  robbers  lurk- 
ing there,  had  as  much  weight  in  the  legislature  as  Devonshire  or 
Yorkshire.f  Some  eminent  individuals  of  both  parties,  Clarendon, 
for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and  Pollexfen  among  the  Whigs, 
condemned  this  system.  Yet  both  parties  were,  for  very  different 
reasons,  unwilling  to  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the  prejudices  of 
one  faction  and  by  the  interests  of  the  other.  N6 thing  could  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  the  thought  of  destroying 
at  a  blow  institutions  which  had  stood  through  agea,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  something  more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but  know  that  they  weye  much 
more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  change  in  this  part  of  our  polity. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  law  transfer- 
ring political  power  from  small  to  large  constituent  bodies  would  have 
operated  in  1692  as  it  operated  in  1832.  In  1832  the  effect  of  the 
transfer  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  town  population.  In  1692 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of  the  rural  population 
irresistible.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two  members  taken  away 
in  1832  from  small  l^oroughs  more  than  half  were  given  to  large  and 
flourishing  towns.  But  in  1692  there  was  hardly  one  large  and 
flourishing  town  which  had  not  already  as  many  members  as  it  could, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  claim.  Almost  all,  therefore,  that  was 
taken  from  the  small  boroughs  must  have  been  given  to  the  counties ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the  counties 
and  to  depress  the  towns  must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to  raise  the 
Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs.  From  the  commencement  of  our 
civil  troubles  the  towns  had  been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress, 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergymen  on  the  side  of 
authority  and  prescription.  If  therefore  a  reform  bill,  disfranchising 
small  constituent  bodies  and  giving  additional  members  to  large  con- 
stituent bodies,  had  become  law  soon  after  the  Revolution,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  decided  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  consisted  of  rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  Churchmen, 
high  Tories,  and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a  House  of  Commons  it 
is  almost  certain  that  there  would  have  been  a  persecution  of  the 
Dissenters :  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  there  could  have  been 
an  union  with  Scotland ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  would 
have  been  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Those  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion therefore  which,  in  recent  times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school 
have  generally  considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five  generations  ago, 

*  Wesley  was  stmck  with  thiB  anomaly  in  1746.    See  his  JournaL 
t  Pepya,  June  10,  1668. 
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regarded  vfith.  complacency  by  the  men  who  were  moBt  sealoos  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to  maintain  the 
existing  rights  of  election,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  forced  to 
admit  that  the  relation  between  the  elector  and  the  representative 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Before  the  civil  wars  the  House 
of  Commons  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  nation.  A 
House  of  Commons,  distrusted,  despised,  hated  by  the  Commons, 
was  a  thing  unknown.  The  very  words  would,  to  Sir  Peter  Went- 
worth  or  Sir  Edward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change  took  place.  The  Parliament 
elected  in  1661,  during  that  fit  of  joy  and  fondness  which  followed 
the  return  of  the  royal  family,  represented,  not  the  deliberate  sense, 
but  the  momentary  caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  members 
were  men  who,  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few  months  later,  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  fortunes  and 
of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose  only  claim  to  public  confidence  was 
the  ferocious  hatred  which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Puritans.  The 
people,  as  soon  as  they  had  become  sober,  saw  with  dismay  to  what 
an  assembly  they  had,  during  their  intoxication,  confided  the  caro 
of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  religion.  And  the  choice, 
made  in  a  moment  of  frantic  enthusiasm,  might  prove  to  be  a  choice 
for  life.  As  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended  entirely  on  the  King's 
pleasure  whether,  during  his  reign,  the  electors  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  repairing  their  error.  Eighteen  years  passed  away. 
A  new  generation  grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles 
had  been  welcomed  back  to  Dover  succeeded  discontent  and  disafieo- 
tion.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  kingdom  was  misgoverned,  de- 
graded, given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthless  men  and  more  worthless 
women,  that  our  navy  had  been  found  unequal  to  a  contest  with 
Holland,  that  our  independence  had  been  bartered  for  the  gold  of 
France,.that  our  consciences  were  in  danger  of  being  again  subjected 
to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  people  had  become  Roundheads :  but  the 
body  which  alone  was  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people 
was  still  a  body  of  Cavaliers.  It  is  true  that  the  King  occasionally 
found  even  that  House  of  Commons  unmanageable.  From  the  first 
it  had  contained  not  a  few  true  Englishmen:  others  had  been  intro- 
duced into  it  as  vacancies  were  made  by  death ;  and  even  the  msr 
jority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel  some  sympathy  with  the 
nation.  A  country  party  grew  up  and  became  formidable.  But  that 
party  constantly  found  its  exertions  frustrated  by  systematic  cormp- 
tion.  That  some  members  of  the  legislature  received  direct  bribes 
was  with  good  reason  suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved.  That  ihe 
patronage  of  the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter  of  notoriety.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  gave  away  the  public  money  in  sapplies 
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received  part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ;  and  thus  was  formed 
a  mercenary  band  on  which  the  Court  might,  in  almost  any  extremity, 
confidently  rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  England  ought  to  be 
protected  against  all  risk  of  being  ever  again  represented,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  by  men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidence, 
and  who  were  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote  against  her  wishes  and 
interests.  The  subject  was  mentioned  in  the  Convention;  and  some 
members  wished  to  deal  with  it  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant. 
The  cry  for  reform  had  ever  since  become  more  and  more  importu- 
nate. The  people,  heavily  pressed  by  taxes,  were  naturally  disposed 
to  regard  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes  with  little  favour.  The  war, 
it  was  generally  acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary;  and  war 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  expenditure.  But  the  larger 
the  expenditure  which  was  required  for  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
the  more  important  it  was  that  nothing  should  be  squandered.  The 
immense  gains  of  official  men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here  a 
gentleman  was  paid  to  do  nothing.  There  many  gentlemen'  were 
paid  to  do  what  would  be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the  live- 
ries, the  lace  cravat  and  diamond  buckles  of  the  placeman  were 
naturally  seen  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who  rose  up  early  and  lay 
down  late  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  indulging  in 
splendour  and  luxury.  Such  abuses  it  was  the  special  business  of  a 
House  of  Commons  to  correct.  What  then  had  the  existing  House 
of  Commons  done  in  the  way  of  correction?  Absolutely  nothing. 
In  1690,  indeed,  while  the  Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp 
speeches  had  been  made.  In  1691,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were 
under  consideration,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  so  absurdly 
framed  that  it  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  nuisance  continued, 
and  would  continue  while  it  was  a  source  of  profit  to  those  whose 
duty  was  to  abate  it.  Who  could  expect  faithful  and  vigilant 
stewardship  from  stewards  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  encouraging 
the  waste  which  they  were  employed  to  check?  The  House  swarmed 
with  placemen  of  all  kinds.  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  Commissioners  of  Customs,  Commissioners  of  Excise, 
Commissioners  of  Prices,  Tellers,  Auditors,  Receivers,  Paymasters, 
Officers  of  the  Mint,  officers  of  the  household,  Colonels  of  regiments. 
Captains  of  men  of  war,  Governors  of  forts.  We  send  up  to  West- 
minster, it  was  said,  one  of  our  neighbours,  an  independent  gentle- 
man, in  the  full  confidence  that  his  feelings  and  interests  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  ours.  We  look  to  him  to  relieve  us  from 
every  burden  except  those  burdens  without  which  the  public  service 
cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which  therefore,  galling  as  they  are,  we 
patiently  and  resolutely  bear.  But  before  he  has  been  a  session  in 
Parliament  we  learn  that  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth  or  a 
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the  most  prudent  and  experienced,  and  Montague  the  most  daring 
and  inventive  of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent  men  could  be 
ignorant  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  states 
to  spread  over  many  years  of  peace  the  excessive  taxation  which 
was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of  war.  In  Italy  this  practice  had 
existed  through  many  generations.  France  had,  during  the  war 
which  began  in  1672  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  our  money.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  the  Batavian  federation,  had  told  his  countrymen  that,  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  the  single  province  of  Holland, 
then  ruled  by  the  frugal  and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about  five 
millions  sterling,  for  which  interest  at  four  per  cent  was  always  ready 
to  the  day,  and  that  when  any  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  off  the 
public  creditor  received  his  money  with  tears,  well  knowing  that  he 
could  find  no  other  investment  equally  secure.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  England  should  have  at  length  imitated  the  example  both  of  her 
enemies  and  of  her  allies,  but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her  arduona 
and  exhausting  struggle  against  Lewis  should  have  been  drawing  to  a 
close  before  she  resorted  to  an  expedient  so  obvious. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1692,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Somers  took  the  chair. 
Montague  proposed  to  raise  a  million  by  way  of  loan:  the  proposition 
was  approved ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  were  much  discussed  and  modified;  but 
the  principle  appears  to  have  been  popular  with  all  parties.  The 
moneyed  men  were  glad  to  have  a  good  opportunity  of  investing  what 
they  had  hoarded.  The  landed  men,  hard  pressed  by  the  load  of 
taxation,  were  ready  to  consent  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  present 
ease.  No  member  ventured  to  divide  the  House.  On  the  twentieth 
of  January  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  carried  up  to  the  Lords 
by  Somers,  and  passed  by  them  without  any  amendment. "I" 

By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  imposed  on  beer  and 
other  liquors.  Thes^  duties  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Exchequer  sepa- 
rate from  all  other  receipts,  and  were  to  form  a  fund  on  the  credit  of 
which  a  million  was  to  be  raised  by  life  annuities.  As  the  annui- 
tants dropped  off,  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
survivors,  till  the  number  of  survivors  was  reduced  to  seven.  After 
that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  go  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore 
certain  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  bo  far  advanced  before  the 
debt  would  be  finally  extinguished.  The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be 
ten  per  cent,  till  the  year  1700,  and  after  that  year  seven  per  cent. 
The  advantages  offered  to  the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may 
seem  great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for 
the  risk  which  he  ran.  It  was  not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a 
counterrevolution ;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  there  were  a  counter- 
»  Commozu*  JournalB ;  Stat.  4  W.  &  M.  o.  8. 
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revolation,  those  who  had  lent  money  to  William  would  lose  both 
interest  and  principal. 

Snch  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since  become  the 
greatest  prodigy  that  ever  perplexed  the  sagacity  and  confounded  the 
pride  of  statesmen  and  philosophers.  At  every  stage  in  the  growth 
of  that  debt  the  nation  has  set  up  the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  de- 
spair. At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been  seriously 
asserted  by  wise  men  that  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet 
still  the  debt  went  on  growing ;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were 
as  remote  as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
was  finally  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about 
fifty  millions ;  and  that  debt  was  considered,  not  merely  by  the  rude 
multitude,  not  merely  by  foxhunting  squires  and  co£feehouse  orators, 
but  by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an  incumbrance  which  would 
permanently  cripple  the  body  politic.  Nevertheless  trade  flourished : 
wealth  increased :  the  nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then  came 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession ;  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty  mil- 
lions. Pamphleteers,  historians  and  orators  pronounced  that  now,  at 
all  events,  our  case  was  desperate.  Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  pros- 
perity, signs  which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed,  ought 
to  have  satisfied  observant  and  reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty 
millions  was  less  to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Pelham  than 
a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been  to  the  England  which  was  governed 
by  Oxford.  Soon  war  again  broke  forth ;  and,  under  the  energetic 
and  prodigal  administration  of  the  first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly 
swelled  to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the  first  intoxi- 
cation of  victory  was  over,  men  of  theory  and  men  of  business  almost 
unanimously  pronounced  that  the  fatal  day  had  now  really  arrived. 
The  only  statesman,  indeed,  active  or  speculative,  who  did  not  share 
in  the  general  delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume,  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his  time,  de- 
clared that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Crusaders. 
Richard  Goeur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis  had  not  gone  in  the  face  of 
arithmetical  demonstration.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures 
that  the  road  to  Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land :  but  it 
was  possible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was 
through  the  national  debt.  It  was  idle,  however,  now  to  talk  about 
the  road :  we  had  done  with  the  road :  we  had  reached  the  goal :  all 
the  revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Reading  were 
mortgaged.  Better  for  us  to  have  been  conquered  by  Prussia  or  Aus- 
tria than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions.* And  yet  this  great  philosopher — for  such  he  was — ^had  only 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  improvement  all  around  him,  cities  in- 
creasing, cultivation  extending,  marts  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  harbours  insufficient  to  contain  the  shipping,  artificial 
*  Sec  a  Tery  remarkable  note  in  Home's  History  of  England,  Appendix  IIL 
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rivers  joining  the  chief  inland  seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports, 
streets  better  lighted,  houses  better  furnished,  richer  wares  expoeed 
to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter  carriages  rolling  along  smoother 
roads.     He  had,  indeed,  only  to  compare  the  Edinburgh  of  his  boy- 
hood with  the  Edinburgh  of  his  old  age.     His  prediction  remains  to 
posterity,  a  memorable  instance  of  the  weakness  from  which  t£e 
strongest  minds  are  not  exempt.     Adam  Smith  saw  a  little  and  but  a 
little  further.     He  admitted  that,  immense  as  the  burden  was,  the 
nation  did  actually  sustain  it  and  thrive  under  it  in  a  way  which  no* 
body  could  have  foreseen.     But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to' 
repeat  so  hazardous  an  experiment.     The  limit  had  been  reached. 
Even  a  small  increase  might  be  fatal.'^    Not  less  gloomy  was  the  view 
which  George  Grenville,  a  minister  eminently  diligent  and  practicftl| 
took  of.  our  financial  situation.     The  nation  must,  he  conceived,  sink 
under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  unless  a  portion  of  the 
load  were  borne  by  the  American  colonies.     The  attempt  to  lay  a 
portion  of  the  load  on  the  American  colonies  produced  another  war. 
That  war  left  us  with  an  additional  hundred  millions  of  debt,  and 
without  the  colonies  whose  help  had  been  represented  as  indispensable. 
Again  England  was  given  over ;  and  again  the  strange  patient  per- 
sisted in  becoming  stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the 
diagnostics  and  prognostics  of  State  physicians.     As  she  had  been 
visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions 
than  with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  so  she  was  visibly  more  prosperous' 
with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions.     Soon  however  the  wars  which  sprang 
from  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  far  exceeded  in  cost  any  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  tasked  the  powers  of  public  credit  to  the 
utmost.     When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  the  funded  debt  of  Eng- 
land amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions.     If  the  most  enlightened 
man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in  1815,  the  interest  on  eight  hun- 
dred millions  would  be  duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would 
have  been  as  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  govemr 
ment  would  be  in  possession  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus.     It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous  debt ;  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should  have  been  louder 
than  ever.     But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as  unreason- 
able as  ever.     After  a  few  years  of  exhaustion,  England  recovered 
herself.     Yet,  like  Addison's  valetudinarian,  who  continued  to  whim- 
per that  he  was  dying  of  consumption  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he 
was  shamed  into  silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she  was  sunk 
in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself  by  tokens  which  made  her 
complaints  ridiculous.     The  beggared,  the  bankrupt  society  not  only 
proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations,  but,  while  meeting  those  obli- 
gations, grew  richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth  could  almost 
*■  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  t.  chap.  iii. 
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be  discerned  by  the  eye.  In  every  county,  we  saw  wastes  recently 
turned  into  gardens :  in  every  city,  we  saw  new  streets,  and  squares, 
and  markets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abundant  supplies  of  water : 
in  the  suburbs  of  every  great  seat  of  industry,  we  saw  villas  multiply- 
ing fast,  each  embosomed  in  its  gay  little  paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses. 
While  shallow  politicians  were  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  the  first 
journey  was  performed  by  steam  on  a  railway.  Soon  the  island  was 
intersected  by  railways.  A  sum  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the 
national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  years, 
voluntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people  in  viaducts,  tunnels,  em- 
bankments, bridges,  stations,  engines.  Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost 
constantly  becoming  lighter  and  lighter :  yet  still  the  Exchequer  was 
full.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find 
it  as  easy  to  pay  the  interest  of  eight  hundred  millions  as  our  ances- 
tors found  it,  a  century  ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  millions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been  some  great 
fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and  of  those  who  believed 
that  long  succession  of  confident  predictions,  so  signally  falsified  by 
a  long  succession  of  indisputable  facts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy  is 
the  office  rather  of  the  political  economist  than  of  the  historian. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a 
double  delusion.  They  erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an  exact 
analogy  between  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  in  debt  to  another 
individual  and  the  case  of  a  society  which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of  itself; 
and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endless  mistakes  about  the  effect  of 
the  system  of  funding.  They  were  under  an  error  not  less  serious 
touching  the  resources  of  the  country.  They  made  no  allowance  for 
the  effect  produced  by  the  incessant  progress  of  every  experimental 
science,  and  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  every  man  to  get  on  in  life. 
They  saw  that  the  debt  grew ;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things  grew 
as  well  as  the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  England  may,  in 
the  twentieth  century,  be  better  able  to  bear  a  debt  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred millions  than  she  is  at  the  present  time  to  bear  her  present  load. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  those  who  so  confidently  predicted  thkt  she 
must  sink,  first  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  then  imder  a  debt  of 
eighty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions, 
then  under  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  lastly  imder 
a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  were  beyond  all  doubt  under  a  two- 
fold mistake.  They  greatly  overrated  the  pressure  of  the  burden : 
they  greatly  underrated  the  strength  by  which  the  burden  was  to  be 
borne. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the  way  in  which 
the  system  of  funding  has  affected  the  interests  of  tjie  great  common- 
wealth of  nations.  ^  If  it  be  true  that  whatever  gives  to  intelligence 
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an  advantage  over  brute  force,  and  to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dis- 
honesty, has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our 
race,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  in  the  largest  view,  the  effect  of 
this  system  has  been  salutary.  For  it  is  manifest  that  all  credit 
depends  on  tT?o  things,  on  the  power  of  a  debtor  to  pay  debts,  and  on 
his  inclination  to  pay  them.  The  power  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is 
proportioned  to  the  progress  which  that  society  has  made  in  industryi 
in  commerce,  and  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  flourish  under  the 
benignant  influence  of  freedom  and  of  equal  law.  The  inclination 
of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  that 
society  respects  the  obligations  of  plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength 
which  consists  in  extent  of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men, 
a  rude  despot  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish  fancies  and 
headstrong  passions,  or  a  convention  of  socialists  which  proclaims  all 
property  to  be  a  robbery,  may  have  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
best  and  wisest  government.  But  the  strength  which  is  derived  from 
the  confidence  of  capitalists  such  a  despot,  such  a  convention,  never 
can  possess.  That  strength, — and  it  is  a  strength  which  has  decided 
the  event  of  more  than  one  great  conflict, — ^flies,  by  the  law  of  its 
nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny  and  anarchy,  to 
follow  civilisation  and  virtue,  liberty  and  order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded  debt  of  England  was 
passing,  with  general  approbation,  through  the  regular  stages,  the 
two  IIouscs  discussed,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

It  is 'to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers  of  that 
generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representative  body  a  more 
faithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  constituent  body.  It  seems 
scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  the  constituent  body 
might  be  an  unfaithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  It  is 
true  that  those  deformities  in  the  structure  of  the  constituent  body, 
which,  at  length,  in  our  own  days,  raised  an  irresistible  storm  of 
public  indignation,  were  far  less  numerous  and  far  less  offensive  in 
the  seventeenth  century  than  they  had  become  in  the  nineteenth. 
Most  of  the  boroughs  which  were  disfranchised  in  1832  were,  if  not 
positively,  yet  relatively,  much  more  important  places  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Third  than  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Of 
the  populous  and  wealthy  manufacturing  towns,  seaports  and  watering 
places,  to  which  the  franchise  was  given  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth,  some  were,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  small  hamlets, 
where  a  few  ploughmen  or  fishermen  lived  under  thatched  roofs:  some 
were  fields  covered  with  harvests,  or  moors  abandoned  to  grouse. 
With  the  exception  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  there  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  a  single  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants 
which  did  not  send  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  then,'  however,  there  was  no  want  of  startling  anomalies.    Looe, 
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East  and  West,  which  contained  not  half  the  population  or  half  the 
wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred  parishes  of  London,  returned 
as  many  members  as  London.'*'  Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which 
the  traveller  feared  to  enter  at  night  lest  he  should  find  robbers  lurk- 
ing there,  had  as  much  weight  in  the  legislature  as  Devonshire  or 
Yorkshire.f  Some  eminent  individuals  of  both  parties,  Clarendon, 
for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and  Pollexfen  among  the  Whigs, 
condemned  this  system.  Yet  both  parties  were,  for  very  different 
reasons,  unwilling  to  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the  prejudices  of 
one  faction  and  by  the  interests  of  the  other.  N6thing  could  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  the  thought  of  destroying 
at  a  blow  institutions  which  had  stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  something  more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but  know  that  they  weire  much 
more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  change  in  this  part  of  our  polity. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  law  transfer- 
ring political  power  from  small  to  large  constituent  bodies  would  have 
operated  in  1692  as  it  operated  in  1832.  In  1832  the  effect  of  the 
transfer  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  town  population.  In  1692 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of  the  rural  population 
irresistible.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two  members  taken  away 
in  1832  from  small  l^oroughs  more  than  half  were  given  to  large  and 
flourishing  towns.  But  in  1692  there  was  hardly  one  large  and 
flourishing  town  which  had  not  already  as  many  members  as  it  could, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  claim.  Almost  all,  therefore,  that  was 
taken  from  the  small  boroughs  must  have  been  given  to  the  counties ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the  counties 
and  to  depress  the  towns  must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to  raise  the 
Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs.  From  the  commencement  of  our  , 
civil  troubles  the  towns  had  been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress,  { 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergymen  on  the  side  of  I 
authority  and  prescription.  If  therefore  a  reform  bill,  disfranchising 
small  constituent  bodies  and  giving  additional  members  to  large  con- 
stituent bodies,  had  become  law  soon  after  the  Revolution,  there  can 
he  little  doubt  that  a  decided  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  consisted  of  rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  Churchmen, 
high  Tories,  and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a  House  of  Commons  it 
is  almost  certain  that  there  would  have  been  a  persecution  of  the 
Dissenters :  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  there  could  have  been 
an  union  with  Scotland ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  would 
have  been  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Those  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion therefore  which,  in  recent  times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school 
have  generally  considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five  generations  ago, 

*  Wesley  was  struck  with  this  anomaly  in  1745.    Se«  his  JournaL 
t  Pepys,  June  10,  1668. 
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regarded  with  complacency  by  the  men  who  were  most  sealooB  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to  maintain  the 
existing  rights  of  election,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  forced  to 
admit  that  the  relation  between  the  elector  and  the  representative 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Before  the  civil  wars  the  House 
of  Commons  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  nation.  A 
House  of  Commons,  distrusted,  despised,  hated  by  the  Commons, 
was  a  thing  unknown.  The  very  words  would,  to  Sir  Peter  Went- 
worth  or  Sir  Edward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change  took  place.  The  Parliament 
elected  in  1661,  during  that  fit  of  joy  and  fondness  which  followed 
the  return  of  the  royal  family,  represented,  not  the  deliberate  sense, 
but  the  momentary  caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  members 
were  men  who,  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few  months  later,  woold 
have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  fortunes  and 
of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose  only  claim  to  public  confidence  was 
the  ferocious  hatred  which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Puritans.  The 
people,  as  soon  as  they  had  become  sober,  saw  with  dismay  to  what 
an  assembly  they  had,  during  their  intoxication,  confided  the  caro 
of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  religion.  And  the  choice, 
mado  in  a  moment  of  frantic  enthusiasm,  might  prove  to  be  a  choice 
for  life.  As  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended  entirely  on  the  King's 
pleasure  whether,  during  his  reign,  the  electors  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  repairing  their  error.  Eighteen  years  passed  away. 
A  new  generation  grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles 
had  been  welcomed  back  to  Dover  succeeded  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion. The  general  cry  was  that  the  kingdom  was  misgoverned,  de- 
graded, given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthless  men  and  more  worthless 
women,  that  our  navy  had  been  found  unequal  to  a  contest  with 
Holland,  that  our  independence  had  been  bartered  for  the  gold  of 
France,.that  our  consciences  were  in  danger  of  being  again  subjected 
to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  people  had  become  Roundheads :  but  the 
body  which  alone  was  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people 
was  still  a  body  of  Cavaliers.  It  is  true  that  the  King  occasionally 
found  even  that  House  of  Commons  unmanageable.  From  the  first 
it  had  contained  not  a  few  true  Englishmen :  others  had  been  intro- 
duced into  it  as  vacancies  were  made  by  death ;  and  even  the  ma- 
jority, courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel  some  sympathy  with  the 
nation.  A  country  party  grew  up  and  became  formidable.  But  that 
party  constantly  found  its  exertions  frustrated  by  systematic  cormp- 
tion.  That  some  members  of  the  legislature  received  direct  bribes 
was  with  good  reason  suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved.  That  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter  of  notoriety.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  gave  away  the  public  money  in  supplies 
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received  part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ;  and  thus  \7as  formed 
a  mercenary  band  on  which  the  Court  might,  in  almost  any  extremity, 
confidently  rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  England  ought  to  be 
protected  against  all  risk  of  being  ever  again  represented,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  by  men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidence, 
and  who  were  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote  against  her  wishes  and 
interests.  The  subject  was  mentioned  in  the  Convention ;  and  some 
members  wished  to  deal  with  it  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant. 
The  cry  for  reform  had  ever  since  become  more  and  more  importu- 
nate. The  people,  heavily  pressed  by  taxes,  were  naturally  disposed 
to  regard  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes  with  little  favour.  The  war, 
it  was  generally  acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary;  and  war 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  expenditure.  But  the  larger 
the  expenditure  which  was  required  for  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
the  more  important  it  was  that  nothing  should  be  squandered.  The 
immense  gains  of  ofiScial  men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here  a 
gentleman  was  paid  to  do  nothing.  There  many  gentlemen-  were 
paid  to  do  what  would  be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the  live- 
ries, the  lace  cravat  and  diamond  buckles  of  the  placeman  were 
naturally  seen  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who  rose  up  early  and  lay 
down  late  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the  moans  of  indulging  in 
Splendour  and  luxury.  Such  abuses  it  was  the  special  business  of  a 
fionse  of  Commons  to  correct.  What  then  had  the  existing  House 
of  Commons  done  in  the  way  of  correction?  Absolutely  nothing. 
In  1690,  indeed,  while  the  Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp 
speeches  had  been  made.  In  1691,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were 
under  consideration,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  so  absurdly 
framed  that  it  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  nuisance  continued, 
and  would  continue  while  it  was  a  source  of  profit  to  those  whose 
duty  was  to  abate  it.  Who  could  expect  faithful  and  vigilant 
stewardship  from  stewards  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  encouraging 
the  waste  which  they  were  employed  to  check?  The  House  swarmed 
with  placemen  of  all  kinds,  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  Commissioners  of  Customs,  Commissioners  of  Excise, 
Commissioners  of  Prices,  Tellers,  Auditors,  Receivers,  Paymasters, 
Officers  of  the  Mint,  officers  of  the  household,  Colonels  of  regiments. 
Captains  of  men  of  war,  Governors  of  forts.  We  send  up  to  West- 
minster, it  was  said,  one  of  our  neighbours,  an  independent  gentle- 
man, in  the  full  confidence  that  his  feelings  and  interests  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  ours.  We  look  to  him  to  relieve  us  from 
every  burden  except  those  burdens  without  which  the  public  service 
cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which  therefore,  galling  as  thej  are,  we 
patiently  and  resolutely  bear.  But  before  he  has  been  a  session  in 
Parliament  we  learn  that  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth  or  a 
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Yeoman  of  the  Removing  Wardrobe,  with  a  comfortable  Balary. 
Nay,  we  sometimes  learn  that  he  has  obtained  one  of  those  places 
in  the  Exchequer  of  which  the  emoluments  rise  and  fall  with  the 
taxes  which  we  pay.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  onr  interests 
were  safe  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gains  consist  in  the  per- 
centage on  our  losses.  The  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  wo 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  considering  whether  the  powers  of  our 
agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  revoked.  But,  as  the  law  stands,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  may  hold  those  powers  twenty  or  thirty  years.  i 

While  he  lives,  and  while  either  the  King  or  the  Qpeen  lives,  it  ^ 

is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  again  exercise  our  elective  franchise, 
unless  there  should  be  a  dispute  between  the  Court  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  more  profuse  and  obsequious  a  Parliament  is  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  give  offence  to  the  Court.  The  worse  onr  representa- 
tives, therefore,  the  longer  we  are  likely  to  be  cursed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were  given  to  the  Parliar 
ment.  Sometimes  it  was  the  OfiScers'  Parliament:  sometimes  it  was 
the  Standing  Parliament,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  a  greater 
nuisance  than  even  a  standing  army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  the  State  were  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  divided  the  public  favour.  One  was  a  law  excluding 
placemen  from  the  House  of  •  Commons.  The  other  was  a  law 
limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  three  years.  In  general  the 
Tory  reformers  preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the  Whig  reformers 
a  Triennial  Bill;  but  not  a  few  zealous  men  of  both  parties  were 
for  trying  both  remedies. 

Before  Christmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Com- 
mons. That  bill  has  been  vehemently  praised  by  writers  who  never 
saw  it,  and  who  merely  guessed  at  what  it  contained.  But  no  person 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  original  parchment,  which, 
embrowned  with  the  dust  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  reposes 
among  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  find  much  matter 
for  eulogy. 

About  the  manner  in  which  such  a  bill  should  have  been  framed 
there  will,  in  our  time,  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among  en- 
lightened Englishmen.  They  will  agree  in  thinking  that  it  would  be 
most  pernicious  to  open  the  House  of  Commons  to  all  placemen,  and 
not  less  pernicious  to  close  that  House  against  all  placemen.  To  draw 
with  precision  the  line  between  those  who  ought  to  be  admitted  and 
those  who  ought  to  be  excluded  would  be  a  task  requiring  much  time, 
thought  and  knowledge  of  details.  But  the  general  principles  whidi 
ought  to  guide  us  are  obvious.  The  multitude  of  subordinate  fiine* 
tionaries  ought  to  be  excluded.  A  few  functionaries  who  are  at  the 
head  or  near  the  head  of  the  great  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  be  admitted. 

The  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded,  because  tbof 
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admission  would  at  once  lower  the  character  of  Parliament  and  de- 
stroy the  eflSciency  of  every  public  office.  They  are  now  excluded ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  State  possesses  a  valuable  body  of 
servants  who  remain  unchanged  while  cabinet  after  cabinet  is  formed 
and  dissolved,  who  instruct  every  successive  minister  in  his  duties, 
and  with  whom  it  is  the  most  sacred  point  of  honour  to  give  true  in- 
formation, sincere  advice,  and  strenuous  assistance  to  their  superior 
for  the  time  being.  To  the  experience,  the  ability  and  the  fidelity 
of  this  class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and  safety  with  which 
the  direction  of  affairs  has  been  many  times,  within  our  own  memory, 
transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigs  and  from  Whigs  to  Tories.  But 
no  such  class  would  have  existed  if  persons  who  received  salaries  from 
the  Crown  had  been  suffered  to  sit  without  restriction  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Those  commissionerships,  assistant  secretaryships, 
chief  clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for  life  by  persons  who  stand 
aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties,  would  have  been  bestowed  on 
members  of  Parliament  who  were  serviceable  to  the  government  as 
voluble  speakers  or  steady  voters.  As  often  as  the  ministrv  was 
changed,  all  this  crowd  of  retainers  would  have  been  ejected  from 
office,  and  would  have  been  succeeded  by  another  set  of  members  of 
Parliament  who  would  probably  have  been  ejected  in  their  turn  before 
they  had  half  learned  their  business.  Servility  and  corruption  in 
the  legislature,  ignorance  and  incapacity  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  executive  administration,  would  haye  been  the  inevitable  effects 
of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects  of  a  system  un- 
der which  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  without  exception,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.    Aristotle  has,  in  that  treatise 
on  government  which  is  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of 
all  his  writings,  left  us  a  warning  against  a  class  of  laws  artfully 
framed  to  delude  the  vulgar,  democratic  in  seeming,  but  oligarchic  in 
effect.*     Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  history  of  the 
finglish  constitution,  he  might  easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such 
laws.     That  men  who  are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  Crown  ought 
tiot  to  sit  in  an  assembly  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  community  against  all  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  is  a  plausible  and  a  popular  doctrine.    Tet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  those  who,  five  generations  ago,  held  that  doctrine,  had 
l>een  able  to  mould  the  constitution  according  to  their  wishes,  the  effect 
would  have  been  the  depression  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
which  springs  from  the  people  and  is  accountable  to  the  people,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  elements  of  our 
polity.     The  government  would  have  been  entirely  in  patrician  hands. 
The  House  of  Lords,  constantly  drawing  to  itself  the  first  abilities  in 
the  realm,  would  have  become  the  most  august  of  senates,  while  the 
»  See  the  PoUtics,  iT.  13. 
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House  of  Commons  would  have  sunk  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  vestrj. 
From  time  to  time  undoubtedly  men  of  commanding  genius  and  of 
aspiring  temper  would  have  made  their  appearance  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  counties  and  boroughs.  But  every  such  man  would 
have  considered  the  elective  chamber  merely  as  a  lobby  through 
which  he  must  pass  to  the  hereditary  chamber.  The  first  object  of 
his  ambition  would  have  been  that  coronet  without  which  he  could  not 
be  powerful  in  the  state.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown  that  he  could  be 
a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable  friend  to  the  government^  he 
would  have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  have  been  in  every 
sense  the  Lower  House  for  what  would  then  have  been  in  every  sense 
the  Upper.  The  conflict  between  Walpole  and  Pulteneyy  the  conflict 
between  Pitt  and  Fox,  would  have  been  transferred  from  the  popular 
to  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  legislature.  On  every  great  question, 
foreign,  domestic  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the  nobles  would  have 
been  impatiently  expected  and  eagerly  devoured.  The  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  an  assembly  containing  no  person  empowered  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  government,  no  person  who  had  ever  been  in  high 
political  trust,  would  have  been  thrown  aside  with  contempt.  Evoi 
the  control  of  the  purse  of  the  nation  must  have  passed,  not  perhaps 
in  form,  but  in  substance,  to  that  body  in  which  would  have  been 
found  every  man  who  was  qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  ex- 
plain an  estimate.  The  country  would  have  been  governed  by  Peers ; 
and  the  chief  business  of  the  Commons  would  have  been  to  wrangle 
about  bills  for  the  inclosing  of  moors  and  the  lighting  of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  in  1692.  Nobody 
thought  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  few  functionaries  who  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  crowd  of  func- 
tionaries who  ought  to  be  shut  out.  The  only  line  which  the  legisla- 
tors of  that  day  took  pains  to  draw  was  between  themselves  and  their 
successors.  Their  own  interest  they  guarded  with  a  care  of  which  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  not  have  been  ashamed.  Every  one 
of  them  was  allowed  to  keep  the  places  which  h^  had  got,  and  to  get 
as  many  more  places  as  he  could  before  the  next  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, nn  event  which  might  not  happen  for  many  years.  But  a 
member  who  should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  February,  1693,  was 
not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  any  place  whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed  through  all  its  stages 
rapidly  and  without  a  single  division.  But  in  the  Lords  the  contest 
was  sharp  and  obstinate.  Several  amendments  were  proposed  in 
committee ;  but  all  were  rejected.  The  motion  that  the  bill  should 
pass  was  supported  by  Mulgrave  in  a  lively  and  poignant  speech, 
which  has  been  preserved,  and  which  proves  that  his  reputation  for 
eloquence  was  not  unmerited.  The  Lords  who  took  the  other  side 
did  not,  it  should  seem,  venture  to  deny  that  there  was  an  evil  which 
*  The  bill  will  be  found  among  the  arohites  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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required  a  remedy :  but  they  maintained  that  the  proposed  remedy 
would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The  patriotic  representatives  of  the 
people  had  devised  a  reform  which  might  perhaps  benefit  the  next 
generation :  but  they  had  carefully  reserved  to  themselves  the  privi- 
lege of  plundering  the  present  generation.  If  this  bill  passed,  it  was 
clear  that,  while  the  existing  Parliament  lasted,  the  number  of  place- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  diminished ; 
and,  if  this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  existing  Par- 
liament would  last  till  both  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  were  dead. 
For  as,  under  this  bill,  Their  Majesties  would  be  able  to  exercise  a 
much  greater  influence  over  the  existing  Parliament  than  over 
any  future  Parliament,  they  would  naturally  wish  to  put  off  a  dis- 
solution as  long  as  possible.  The  complaint  of  the  electors  of  Eng- 
land was  that  now,  in  1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented.  It 
was  not  redress,  but  mockery,  to  tell  them  that  their  children 
should  be  fairly  represented  in  1710  or  1720.  The  relief  ought  to 
be  immediate ;  and  the  way  to  give  immediate  relief  was  to  limit  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  and  to  begin  with  that  Parliament  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  had  already  held  power  too  long« 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight  accident 
might  have  turned  the  scale.  When  the  question  was  put  that  the 
bill  do  pass,  eighty  two  peers  were  present.  Of  these  forty  two  were 
for  the  bill,  and  forty  against  it.  Proxies  were  then  called.  There 
were  only  two  proxies  for  the  bill :  there  were  seven  against  it ;  but 
of  the  seven  three  were  questioned,  and  were  with  diflSculty  admitted. 
The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  lost  by  three  votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  moderate  Whigs 
and  moderate  Tories.  Twenty  of  the  minority  protested,  and  among 
them  were  the  most  violent  and  intolerant  members  of  both  parties,  such 
as  Warrington,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring 
against  James,  and  Aylesbury,  who  afterwards  narrowly  escaped  the 
block  for  conspiring  against  William.  Marlborough,  who,  since  his 
imprisonment,  had  gone  all  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
not  only  put  his  own  name  to  the  protest,  but  made  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  sign  what  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  faculties  of  His  Royal 
Highness  to  comprehend.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  neither  Oaermarthen,  the  first 
in  power  as  well  as  in  abilities  of  the  Tory  ministers,  nor  Shrewsbury, 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  Whigs  who  were  then  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Court,  was  present  on  this  important  occasion.  Their  ab- 
sence was  in  all  probability  the  effect  of  design ;  for  both  of  them 
were  in  the  House  no  long  time  before  and  no  long  time  after  the 
division. 

A  few  days  later  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  a  bill 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  8,  1692-8. 
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r  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments.     By  this  bill  it  was  prorided 
lat  the  Parliament  then  sitting  should  cease  to  exist  on  the  first  of 
anuary,  1694,  and  that  no  future  Parliament  should  last  longer  than 
,hree  years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  perfect  una- 
nimity on  this  subject.  William  in  vain  endeavored  to  induce  those 
peers  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence  to  support  his  pre- 
rogative. Some  of  them  thought  the  proposed  change  salutary: 
others  hoped  to  quiet  the  public  mind  by  a  liberal  concession ;  and 
others  had  held  such  language  when  they  were  opposing  the  Place 
Bill  that  they  could  not,  without  gross  inconsistency,  oppose  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill.  The  whole  House  too  bore  a  grudge  to  the  other  House, 
and  had  a  pleasure  in  putting  the  other  House  in  a  most  disagreeable 
dilemma.  Burnet,  Pembroke,  nay,  even  Gacrmarthen,  who  was  very 
little  in  the  habit  of  siding  with  the  people  against  the  throne,  sup- 
ported Shrewsbury.  «( My  Lord,"  said  the  King  to  Caermarthen, 
with  bitter  displeasure,  <<  You  will  live  to  repent  the  part  which  you 
are  taking  in  this  matter."*  The  warning  was  disregarded;  and  the 
bill,  having  passed  the  Lords  smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with 
great  solemnity  by  two  judges  to  the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but  very  meagre 
accounts :  but  from  those  accounts  it  is  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
supported  the  bill,  and  that  the  opposition  came  chiefly  from  Tories. 
Old  Titus,  who  had  been  a  politician  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, entertained  the  House  with  a  speech  in  the  style  which  had 
been  fashionable  in  those  days.  Parliaments,  he  said,  resembled  the 
manna  which  God  bestowed  on  the  chosen  people.  They  were  excel- 
lent while  they  were  fresh:  but  if  kept  too  long  they  became  noi- 
some ;  and  foul  worms  were  engendered  by  the  corruption  of  that 
which  had  been  sweeter  than  honey.  Littleton  and  other  leading 
Whigs  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and  Tredenham, 
all  stanch  Tories,  were  vehement  against  the  bill ;  and  even  Sir  John 
Lowther  on  this  point  dissented  from  his  friend  and  patron  Gaermar- 
then.  Several  tory  orators  appealed  to  a  feeling  which  was  strong  in 
the  House,  and  which  had,  since  the  Revolution,  prevented  many 
laws  from  passing.  Whatever,  they  said,  comes  from  the  Peers  is  to 
be  received  with  suspicion ;  and  the  present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  even  if  it  were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  once  rejected 
merely  because  it  has  been  brought  down  from  them.  If  their  Lord- 
ships were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious  of  all  money  bills,  should  we 
not  kick  it  to  the  door  ?  Yet  to  send  us  a  money  bill  would  hardly 
be  a  grosser  afiront  than  to  send  us  such  a  bill  as  this.  They  have 
taken  an  initiative  which,  by  every  rule  of  parliamentary  conrtesyi 

*  Introduction  to  tho  Copies  and  Extracts  of  somo  Letters  written  to  and  from  tht 
Earl  of  Danby,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  publbhed  hv  his  Grace^s  Direction,  1710. 
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ought  to  have  been  left  to  us.  They  have  sate  in  judgment  on  us, 
conTicted  us,  condemned  us  to  dissolution,  and  fixed  the  first  of  Jan* 
oary  for  the  execution.  Are  we  to  submit  patiently  to  so  degrading 
a  sentence,  a  sentence  too  passed  by  men  who  have  not  so  conducted 
themselves  as  to  have  acquired  any  right  to  censure  others  ?  Have 
they  ever  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  own  interest,  of  their  own  dig- 
nity, to  the  general  welfare?  Have  not  excellent  bills  been  lost  be- 
cause we  would  not  consent  to  insert  in  them  clauses  conferring  new 
privileges  on  the  nobility  ?  And  now  that  their  Lordships  are  bent 
on  obtaining  popularity,  do  they  propose  to  purchase  it  by  relinquish- 
ing even  the  smallest  of  their  own  oppressive  privileges  ?  No :  they 
offer  to  their  country  that  which  will  cost  them  nothing,  but  which 
will  cost  us  and  will  cost  the  Crown  dear.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
our  duty  to  repel  the  insult  which  has  been  offered  to  us,  and,  by  doing 
80,  to  vindicate  the  lawful  prerogative  of  the  King. 

Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  well  qualified  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  near  prospect  of  a  disso- 
lution could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  a  member,  whose  election  was 
likely  to  be  contested.  He  must  go  through  all  the.  miseries  of  a 
canvass,  must  shake  hands  with  crowds  of  freeholders  or  freemen, 
must  ask  after  their  wives  and  children,  must  hure  conveyances  for 
outvoters,  must  open  alehouses,  must  provide  mountains  of  beef,  must 
Bet  rivers  of  ale  running,  and  might  perhaps,  after  all  the  drudgery 
and  all  the  expense,  after  being  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted,  find  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of 'the  poll,  see  his  antagonists  chaired,  and  sink 
half  ruined  into  obscurity.  All  this  evil  he  was  now  invited  to  bring 
on  himself,  and  invited  by  men  whose  own  seats  in  the  legislature  were 
permanent,  who  gave  up  neither  dignity  nor  quiet,  neither  power  nor 
money,  but  gained  the  praise  of  patriotism  by  forcing  him  to  abdicate 
a  high  station,  to  undergo  harassing  labour  and  anxiety,  to  mortgage 
his  cornfields  and  to  hew  down  his  woods.  There  was  naturally  much 
irritation,  more  probably  than  is  indicated  by  the  divisions.  For  the 
constituent  bodies  were  generally  delighted  with  the  bill ;  and  many 
members  who  disliked  it  were  afraid  to  oppose  it.  The  House  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  not  without  a  pang  and  a  strug- 
gle. The  discussions  in  the  committee  seem  to  have  been  acrimo- 
nious. Such  sharp  words  passed  between  Seymour  and  one  of  the 
Whig  members  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  Speaker  in  the  chair 
and  the  mace  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  One 
amendment  was  made.  The  respite  which  the  Lords  had  granted  to 
the  existing  Parliament  was  extended  from  the  first  of  January  to 
Lady  Day,  in  order  that  there  might  be  full  time  for  another  session* 
The  third  reading  was  carried  by  two  hundred  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  one.  The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as  amended ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  royal  assent.     Whether  that  assent  would  or 
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would  not  be  given  was  a  question  which  remained  in  Buspense  till  the 
last  day  of  the  session.* 

One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  reformers  of  that 
generation  deserves  notice.  It  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  those 
who  were  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill  that  every  argument  which 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  that  bill  was  an  argument  against  the 
rules  which  had  been  framed  in  old  times'  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
parliamentary  deliberations  and  divisions  strictly  secret.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  a  government  which  withholds  political  privileges  from 
the  commonalty  should  withhold  also  political  information.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  give  power,  and  not  to  give 
the  knowledge  without  which  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  power 
will  be  abused.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  constituent 
bodies  frequently  together  that  they  might  decide  whether  their  re- 
presentative had  done  his  duty  by  them,  and  yet  strictly  to  interdict 
them  from  learning,  on  trustworthy  authority,  what  he  had  said  or 
how  he  had  voted  7  The  absurdity  however  appears  to  have  passed 
altogether  unchallenged.  It  is  highly  probable  that  among  the  two 
hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Triennial  Bill  there  was  not  one  who  would  have  hesi- 
tated about  sending  to  Newgate  any  person  who  had  dared  to  pub- 
lish a  report  of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  or  a  list  of  the  Ayes  and  the 
Noes.  The  truth  is  that  the  secrecy  of  parliamentary  debates,  a 
secrecy  which  would  now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolerable 
than  the  Shipmoney  or  the  Star  Chamber,  was  then  inseparably  as- 
sociated, even  in  the  most  honest  and  intelligent  minds,  with  consti- 
tutional freedom.  A  few  old  men  still  living  could  remember  times 
when  a  gentleman  who  was  known  at  Whitehall  to  have  let  fall  a 
sharp  word  against  a  court  favourite  would  have  been  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Those  times  were  gone, 
never  to  return.  There  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  King 
would  oppress  the  members  of  the  legislature ;  and  there  was  much 
danger  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  might  oppress  the  people. 
Nevertheless  the  words  Privilege  of  Parliament,  those  words  which 
the  stern  senators  of  the  preceding  generation  had  murmured  when 
a  tyrant  filled  their  chamber  with  his  guards,  those  words  which  a 
hundred  thousand  Londoners  had  shouted  in  his  ears  when  he  ven- 
tured for  the  last  time  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  still  retained  a 
magical  influence  over  all  who  loved  liberty.  It  was  long  before  even 
the  most  enlightened  men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions  which 
had  been  originally  devised  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  patriots 
against  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  now  served  only  to  protect  syco- 
phants against  the  displeasure  of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  few  of  those  whe  showed  at  this  time 

*  Couiiiir.nH'  Journiib ;  Grcy^s  Debates.    The  biU  itself  is  among  the  archive!  of  tho 
House  of  Lords. 
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the  greatest  desire  to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  people  were 
as  yet  prepared  to  emancipate  the  press  from  the  control  of  the 
government.  The  Licensing  Act,  which  had  passed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  1685,  expired  in  1693,  and  was  renewed,  not  however 
vrithout  an  opposition,  which,  though  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public  mind  was 
beginning  dimly  to  perceive  how  closely  civil  freedom  and  freedom 
of  conscience  are  connected  with  freedom  of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  preceding  writer  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  any  care  or  labour.  Yet  surely  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
England,  and  in  all  the  countries  peopled  by  the  English  race,  may 
be  thought  to  have  as  much  interest  for  the  present  generation  as  any 
of  those  battles  and  sieges  of  which  the  most  minute  details  have  been 
carefully  recorded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William's  reign  scarcely  a  voice 
aeems  to  have  been  raised  against  the  restrictions  which  the  law  im- 
posed on  literature.  Those  restrictions  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  theory  of  government  held  by  the  Tories,  and  were  not,  in 
practice,  galling  to  the  Whigs.  Roger  Lestrange,  who  had  been 
licenser  under  the  last  two  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  who 
had  shown  as  little  tenderness  to  Exclusionists  and  Presbyterians  in 
that  character  as  in  his  other  character  of  Observator,  was  turned 
out  of  ofiSce  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  who,  on  account  of  his  passion  for  rare  books,  and  his 
habit  of  attending  all  sales  of  libraries,  was  known  in  the  shops  and 
coffeehouses  near  Saint  Paul's  by  the  name  of  Catalogue  Eraser. 
Fraser  was  a  zealous  Whig.  By  Whig  authors  and  publishers  he 
was  extolled  as  a  most  impartial  and  humane  man.  But  the  conduct 
which  obtained  their  applause  drew  on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories, 
and  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  his  official  superior  Notting- 
ham."*"  No  serious  difference  however  seems  to  have  arisen  till  the 
year  1692.  In  that  year  an  honest  old  clergyman  named  Walker, 
who  had,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  been  Gauden's  curate, 
wrote  a  book  which  convinced  all  sensible  and  dispassionate  readers 
that  Gauden,  and  not  Charles  the  First,  was  the  author  of  the  Icon 
Basilikc.  This  book  Fraser  suffered  to  be  printed.  If  he  had 
authorised  the  publication  of  a  work  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been  represented  as  spurious, 
the  indignation  of  the  High  Church  party  could  hardly  have  been 
greater.  The  question  was  not  literary,  but  religious.  Doubt  was 
impiety.  In  truth  the  Icon  was  to  many  fervent  Royalists  a  supple- 
mentary revelation.  One  of  them  indeed  had  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose that  lessons  taken  out  of  the  inestimable  little  volume  should  be 

*  Don  ton's  Lifo  and  Errors;  Autobiography  of  Edmimd  Bohnn,  priTfttelj  printed  in 
1853.     This  autobiography  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  cnrioos  and  interesting. 
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read  in  the  churches.*  Frascr  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his 
place ;  and  Nottingham  appointed  a  gentleman  of  good  blood  and 
scanty  fortune  named  Edmund  Bohun.  This  change  of  men  pro- 
duced an  immediate  and  total  change  of  system  :  for  Bohun  was  as 
strong  a  Tory  as  a  conscientious  man  who  had  taken  the  oaths  could 
possibly  be.  He  had  been  conspicuous  as  a  persecutor  of  noncon- 
formists and  a  champion  of  the  doctrihe  of  passive  obedience.  He 
had  edited  Filmer's  absurd  treatise  on  the  origin  of  government,  and 
had  written  an  answer  to  the  paper  which  Algernon  Sidney  had  de- 
livered to  the  Sheriffs  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did  Bohun  admit  that, 
in  swearing  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he  had  done  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  his  old  creed.  For  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
himself  that  they  reigned  by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  an  Englishman  to  serve  them  as  faithfully  as  Daniel  had 
served  Darius  or  as  Nehcmiah  had  served  Artaxerxes.  This  doc- 
trine, whatever  peace  it  might  bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found 
little  favour  with  any  party.  The  Whigs  loathed  it  as  servile :  the 
Jacobites  loathed  it  as  revolutionary.  Great  numbers  of  Tories  had 
doubtless  submitted  to  William  on  the  ground  that  he  was,  rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  King  in  possession ;  but  very  few  of  them  were  dis- 
posed to  allow  that  his  possession  had  originated  in  conquest.  In- 
deed the  plea  which  had  satisfied  the  weak  And  narrow  mind  of  Bohun 
was  a  mere  fiction,  and,  had  it  been  a  truth,  would  have  been  a  truth 
not  to  be  uttered  by  Englishmen  without  agonies  of  shame  and  morti- 
fication.f  He  however  clung  to  his  favourite  whimsy  with  a  tenacity 
which  the  general  disapprobation  only  made  more  intense.  His  old 
friends,  the  stedfast  adherents  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  grew 
cold  and  reserved.  He  asked  Sancroft's  blessing,  and  got  only  a 
sharp  word,  and  a  black  look.  He  asked  Ken's  blessing ;  and  Ken, 
though  not  much  in  the  habit  of  transgressing  the  rules  of  Christian 
charity  and  courtesy,  murmured  something  about  a  little  scribbler. 
Thus  cast  out  by  one  faction,  Bohun  was  not  received  by  any  other. 
He  formed  indeed  a  class  apart :  for  he  was  at  once  a  zealous  FiU 
merite  and  a  zealous  Williamite.  Ho  held  that  pure  monarchy,  not 
limited  by  any  law  or  contract,  was  the  form  of  government  which 
had  been  divinely  ordained.  But  he  held  that  William  was  now  the 
absolute  monarch,  who  might  annul  the  Great  Charter,  abolish  trial 
by  jury,  or  impose  taxes  by  royal  proclamation,  without  forfeiting 
the  right  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  Christian  men.    As  to  the  rest, 

♦  Vox  Cleri,  1689. 

t  Bohun  was  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Desertion,  published  immedutolj  aitar 
the  Revolution.  In  that  work  he  propounded  his  faTOurite  theorj.  "  For  mj  part," 
he  says,  "I  am  amazed  to  see  men  scruple  the  submitting  to  the  present  King:  for,  if 
ever  man  had  a  just  cause  of  war,  he  had ;  and  that  creates  a  right  to  the  thing  gained 
by  it.  The  King  by  withdrawing  and  disbanding  his  army  yielded  him  the  throne ; 
and  if  he  had,  without  any  more  ceremony,  ascended  it,  he  had  done  no  more  tliaa  aU 
other  princes  do  on  the  like  occasions." 
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Bohun  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  mean  understanding  and  unpo- 
pular manners.  He  bad  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions  than  all 
Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain  were  in  a  ferment.  The  Whigs 
had,  under  Eraser's  administration,  enjoyed  almost  as  entire  a  liberty 
as  if  there  had  been  no  censorship.  But  they  were  now  as  severely 
treated  as  in  the  days  of  Lestrange.  A  History  of  the  Bloody 
Assizes  was  about  to  be  published,  and  was  expected  to  have  as  great 
a  run  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  the  new  licenser  refused  his 
Imprimatur.  The  book,  he  said,  represented  rebels  and  schismatics 
as  heroes  and  martyrs ;  and  he  would  not  sanction  it  for  its  weight 
in  gold.  A  charge  delivered  by  Lord  Warrington  to  the  grand  jury 
of  Cheshire  was  not  permitted  to  appear,  because  His  Lordship  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  Julian 
Johnson  found  that,  if  he  wished  to  promulgate  his  notions  of  govern- 
ment, he  must  again  have  recourse,  as  in  the  evil  times  of  King 
James,  to  a  secret  press.*  Such  restraint  as  this,  coming  after  seve- 
ral years  of  unbounded  freedom,  naturally  produced  violent  exas- 
peration. Some  Whigs  began  to  think  that  the  censorship  itself  was 
a  grievance :  all  Whigs  agreed  in  pronouncing  the  new  censor  unfit 
for  his  post,  and  were  prepared  to  join  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  transactions  which  terminated  in  Bohun's  dismission,  and 
which  produced  the  first  parliamentary  struggle  for  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing,  we  have  accounts  written  by  Bohun  himself  and 
by  others ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  none 
of  those  accounts  is  the  whole  truth  to  be  found.  It  may  perhaps 
not  be  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  put  together  dis- 
persed fragments  of  evidence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
authentic  narrative  which  would  have  astonished  the  unfortunate 
licenser  himself. 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good  family,  of  some  reading, 
and  of  some  small  literary  talent,  named  Charles  Blount.f  In  poli- 
tics he  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the 
days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  he  had  been  one  of  Shaftesbury's  brisk 
boys,  and  had,  under  the  signature  of  Junius  Brutus,  magnified  the 
virtues  and  public  services  of  Titus  Gates,  and  exhorted  the  Protest- 
ants to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Papists  for  the  fire  of  London 
and  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey.;^ }  As  to  the  theological  questions 
which  were  in  issue  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  Blount  was  per- 
fectly impartial.  He  was  an  infidel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school 
of  infidels  who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make  converts. 

*  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun,  1692. 

f  Drjden,  in  his  Lifo  of  Lucian,  speaks  in  too  high  terms  of  Blount's  abilities.  But 
Dryden's  judgment  was  biassed;  for  Blount's  first  work  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
the  Conquest  of  Granada. 

X  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  City  for  the  Presenration  of  His  Mtjesty'f 
Person,  Liberty,  Property,  and  the  Protestant  Religion. 
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He  translated  from  the  Latin  translation  part  of  the  Life  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana,  and  appended  to  it  notes  of  which  the  flippant  pro- 
faneness  called  forth  the  severe  censure  of  an  nnbelieyer  of  a  very 
different  order,  the  illustrious  Bayle.jl^  Blount  also  attacked  Chris* 
tianity  in  several  original  treatises,  cllr  rather  in  several  treatises  pur- 
porting to  be  original ;  for  he  was  the  most  audacious  of  literary 
thieves,  and  transcribed,  without  acknowledgment,  whole  pages  from 
authors  who  had  preceded  him.  ^His  delight  was  to  worry  the  priests 
by  asking  them  how  light  existed  before  the  sun  was  made,  how  Para- 
dise could  be  bounded  by  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekcl  and  Euphrates, 
how  serpents  moved  before  they  wero  condemned  to  crawl,  and  where 
Eve  found  thread  to  stitch  her  fig-leaves  J  To  his  speculations  on 
these  subjects  he  gave  the  lofty  name  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason ;  and, 
indeed,  whatever  he  said  or  wrote  was  considered  as  oracular  by  his 
disciples.  Of  those  disciples  the  most  noted  was  a  bad  writer  named 
Gildon,  who  lived  to  pester  another  generation  with  doggerel  and 
slander,  and  whose  memory  is  still  preserved,  not  by  his  own  volumi- 
nous works,  but  by  two  or  three  lines  in  which  his  stupidity  and  venal- 
ity have  been  contemptuously  mentioned  by  Pope.f 

Little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  character  of  Blount 
may  seem  to  deserve  respect,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  him  that  we 
must  attribute  the  emancipation  of  the  English  press.  Between  him 
and  the  licensers  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  Before  the 
Revolution  one  of  his  heterodox  treatises  had  been  grievously  muti- 
lated by  Lestrange,  and  at  last  suppressed  by  orders  from  Lestrange's 
superior,  the  Bishop  of  London.;^  Bohun  was  a  scarcely  less  severe 
critic  than  Lestrange.  Blount  therefore  began  to  make  war  on  the 
censorship  and  the  censor.  The  hostilities  were  commenced  by  a 
tract  which  came  forth  without  any  license,  and  which  is  entitled  A 
Just  Vindication  of  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by 
Philopatris.§  •  Whoever  reads  this  piece,  and  is  not  a?rare  that  Blount 
was  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  plagiaries  that  ever  lived,  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  mingled  with  the  poor  thoughts  and  poor  words  of 
a  thirdrate  pamphleteer,  passages  so  elevated  in  sentiment  and  atyle 
that  they  would  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  name  in  letters.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Just  Vindication  consists  chiefly  of  garbled  extracts 
from  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton.  That  noble  discourse  had  been 
neglected  by  the  generation  to  which  it  was  addressed,  had  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  pilfererj^  The  literaiy 

*  See  the  article  on  ApoUonius  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  I  saj  that  Blonnt  madfl  Ml 
translation  from  the  Latin ;  for  his  works  contun  abundant  prooft  that  he  wu  not 
competent  to  translate  from  the  Greek.' 

t  See  Gildon's  edition  of  Blount's  Works,  1C95. 

1  Wood's  Athena!  Oxonienses,  under  the  name  Henry  Blount  (Chirles 
father) ;  Lestrange's  Observator,  No.  2(H). 

2  This  piece  was  reprinted  by  Gildon  in  1095  among  Blount's  Works. 
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workmanship  of  Blount  resembled  the  architectural  iforkmanship  of 
those  barbarians  who  used  the  Coliseum  and  the  Theatre  of  Pompej 
as  quarries,  who  built  hovels  out  of  Ionian  friezes  and  propped  cow- 
houses on  pillars  of  lazulite.  Blount  concluded,  as  Milton  had  done, 
by  recommending  that  any  book  might  be  printed  without  a  license, 
provided  that  the  name  of  the  author  or  publisher  were  registered.* 
The  Just  Vindication  was  well  received.  The  blow  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed up.  There  still  remained  in  the  Areopagitica  many  fine  pas- 
sages which  Blount  had  not  used  in  his  first  pamphlet.  Out  of  these 
passages  he  constructed  a  second  pamphlet  entitled  Reasons  for  tho 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.f  To  these  Reasons  he  appended 
a  postscript  entitled  A  Just  and  True  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun. 
This  Character  was  written  with  extreme  bitterness.  Passages  were 
quoted  from  the  licenser's  writings  to  prove  that  he  held  the  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  and  nonresistance.  He  was  accused  of  using 
his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  enemies 
and  silencing  the  friends  of  the  Sovereigns  whose  bread  he  ate ;  and 
it  was  asserted  that  he  was  the  friend  and  the  pupil  of  his  predecessor 
Sir  Roger. 

Blount's  Character  of  Bohun  could  not  be  publicly  sold ;  but  it  was 
widely  circulated.  While  it  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
while  the  Whigs  were  every  where  exclaiming  against  the  new  censor 
fa  a  second  Lestrange,  he  was  requested  to  authorise  the  publication 
of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Con- 
querors.;^  He  readily  and  indeed  eagerly  complied.  For  in  truth 
ttiere  was  between  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  professed  and  the 
doctrines  which  were  propounded  in  this  treatise  a  coincidence  so 
exact  that  many  suspected  him  of  being  the  author ;  nor  was  this  sus- 
picion weakened  by  a  passage  in  which  a  compliment  was  paid  to  his 
political  writings.  But  the  real  author  was  that  very  Blount  who  was, 
at  that  very  time,  labouring  to  inflame  the  public  both  against  the 
Licensing  Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount's  motives  may  easily  be  di- 
vined. His  own  opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which, 
on  this  occasion,  he  put  forward  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and  to 

*  That  the  plagiarism  of  Blount  shoald  hare  been  detected  by  few  of  his  contempo- 
nries  is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonderful  that  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  his  Just 
Yindication  should  be  warmly  extolled,  without  the  slightest  hint  that  every  thing  good 
in  it  is  stolen.  The  Areopagitica  is  not  the  only  work  which  he  piUaged  on  this  occa- 
sion.    He  took  a  noble  passage  from  Bacon  without  acknowledgment. 

f  I  unhesitatingly  attribute  this  pamphlet  to  Blount,  though  it  was  not  reprinted 
among  his  works  by  Gildon.  If  Blount  did  not  actually  write  it  he  must  certainly  have 
superintended  the  writing.  That  two  men  of  letters,  aoting  without  concert,  should 
bring  out  within  a  rery  short  time  two  treatises,  one  made  out  of  one  half  of  the  Areo- 
pagitica and  the  other  made  out  of  the  other  half,  is  incredible.  Why  Gildon  did  not 
choose  to  reprint  the  second  pamphlet  will  appear  hereafter. 

X  Bohun*B  Autobiography. 
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ruin  Bohun.  ( It  was  a  base  and  wicked  scheme.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  trap  was  laid  and  baited  with  much  skilL^  The  repnb* 
lican  succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Tory.  The  atheist  succeeded 
in  personating  a  high  Churchman.  The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a 
devout  prayer  that  the  God  of  light  and  love  would  open  the  under- 
standing and  govern  the  will  of  Englishmen,  so  that  they  might  see 
the  things  which  belonged  to  their  peace.  /The  censor  was  in  rap- 
tures. In  every  page  he  found  his  own  thoughts  expressed  more 
plainly  than  he  had  ever  expressed  them.  Never  before,  in  his  opi- 
nion, bad  the  true  claim  of  their  Majesties  to  obedience  been  so  clearly 
stated^  Every  Jacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract  must  inevitably 
be  converted.  The  nonjurors  would  flock  to  take  the  oaths.  The 
nation,  so  long  divided,  would  at  length  be  united.  From  these 
pleasing  dreams  Bohun  was  awakened  by  learning,  a  few  hours  after 
the  appearance  of  the  discourse  which  had  charmed  him,  that  the 
titlepage  had  set  all  London  in  a  flatne,  and  that  the  odious  words. 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors,  had  moved  the  indigna- 
tion of  multitudes  who  had  never  read  further.  Only  four  days  after 
the  publication  he  heard  that  the  House  of '  Commons  had  taken  the 
matter  up,  that  the  book  had  been  called  by  some  members  a  rascally 
book,  and  that,  as  the  author  was  unknown,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  was 
in  search  of  the  licenser.*  Bohun's  mind  had  never  been  strong; 
and  he  was  entirely  unnerved  and  bewildered  by  the  fury  and  sud- 
denness of  the  storm  which  had  burst  upon  him.  He  went  to  the 
House.  Most  of  the  members  whom  he  met  in  the  passages  and  lob- 
bies frowned  on  him.  When  he  was  put  to  the  bar,  and,  after  three 
profound  obeisances,  ventured  to  lift  his  head  and  look  round  him,  Jie 
could  read  his  doom  in  the  angry  and  contemptuous  looks  which  were 
cast  on  him  from  every  side.  He  hesitated,  blundered,  contradicted 
himself,  called  the  Speaker  My  Lord,  and,  by  his  confused  way  of 
speaking,  raised  a  tempest  of  rude  laughter  which  confused  him  still 
more.  As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  obnoxious  treatise  should  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by  the 
common  hangman.  It  was  also  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the 
King  should  bo  requested  to  remove  Bohun  from  the  office  of  licenser. 
The  poor  man,  ready  to  faint  with  grief  and  fear,  was  conducted  by 
the  officers  of  the  House  to  a  place  of  confinement.f 

But  scarcely  was  he  in  his  prison  when  a  large  body  of  members 
clamorously  demanded  a  more  important  victim.  Burnet  had,  shortly 
after  he  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  a  Pastoral  Letter,  exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In  one 
paragraph  of  this  letter  he  had  held  language  bearing  some  x'esem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  pamphlet  which  had  just  been  sentenced  to  the 
flames.     There  were  indeed  distinctions  which  a  judicious  and  impar- 

*  Boliun's  Autobiography ;  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  20,  1692-8. 
f  Buhuu'8  Autobiography ;  Commons*  Joamals,  Jan.  20,  21,  1G92-8. 
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bI  tribunal  would  not  have  failed  to  notice.  But  the  tribunal 
)for6  which  Burnet  was  arraigned  was  neither  judicious  nor  im- 
irtiaL  His  faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  virtues 
any  more.  The  discontented  Whigs  complained  that  he  leaned 
'Wards  the  Court,  the  High  Churchmen  that  he  leaned  towards  the 
issenters ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  so  much  boldness 
id  so  little  tact,  a  man  so  indiscreetly  frank  and  so  restlessly  active, 
id  passed  through  life  without  crossing  the  schemes  and  wounding 
le  feelings  of  some  whose  opinions  agreed  with  his.  He  was  regarded 
ith  peculiar  malevolence  by  Howe.  Howe  had  never,  even  while  he 
U9  in  office,  been  in  the  habit  of  restraining  his  bitter  and  petulant 
ngue ;  and  he  had  recently  been  turned  out  of  office  in  a  way  which 
id  made  him  ungovernably  ferocious.  The  history  of  his  dismission 
not  accurately  known,  but  it  was  certainly  accompanied  by  some 
rcomstances  which  had  cruelly  galled  his  temper.  If  rumour  could 
>  trusted,  he  had  fancied  that  Mary  was  in  love  with  him,  and  had 
railed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  offered  itself  while  he  was  in 
.tendance  on  her  as  Vice  Chamberlain  to  make  some  advances  which 
id  justly  moved  her  indignation.  Soon  after  he  was  discarded,  he 
ui  prosecuted  for  having,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  beaten  one  of  his  ser- 
ints  savagely  within  the  verge  of  the  palace.  He  had  pleaded  guilty, 
id  had  been  pardoned :  but  from  this  time  he  showed,  on  every  oc- 
0ion,  the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred  of  his  royal  mistress,  of 
sr  husband,  and  of  all  who  were  favoured  by  either.  It  was  known 
lat  the  Queen  frequently  consulted  Burnet ;  and  Howe  was  possessed 
ith  the  belief  that  her  severity  was  to  be  imputed  to  Burnet's  influ- 
le^*  Now  was  the  time  to  be  revenged.  In  a  long  and  elaborate 
►eech  the  spiteful  Whig — for  such  he  still  affected  to  be — represented 
urnet  as  a  Tory  of  the  worst  class.  «  There  should  be  a  law,"  he 
id,  «  making  it  penal  for  the  clergy  to  introduce  politics  into  their 
scourses.  Formerly  they  sought  to  enslave  us  by  crying  up  the 
vine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Now  they  try 
arrive  at  the  same  result  by  telling  us  that  we  are  a  conquered 
tople."  It  was  moved  that  the  Bishop  should  be  impeached.  To 
is  motion  there  was  an  unanswerable  objection,  which  the  Speaker 
dnted  out  The  Pastoral  Letter  had  been  written  in  1689,  and  was 
erefore  covered  by  the  Act  of  Grace  which  had  been  passed  in 
>90.  Yet  a  member  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  <<  No  matter :  impeach 
m ;  and  force  him  to  plead  the  Act."  Few,  however,  were  disposed 
»  take  a  course  so  unworthy  of  a  House  of  Commons.  Some  wag 
ied  out,  "Burn  it;  burn  it;"  and  this  bad  pun  ran  along  the 
mches,  and  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  It  was  moved 
lat  the  Pastoral  Letter  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
.  long  and  vehement   debate  followed.     For  Burnet  was  a  man 

•  Oldmixon ;  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary,  Not.  and  Deo.  1692 ;  Bornat,  it  834 ;  Bo- 
m's Aatobiography. 
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warmly  loved  as  well  as  warmly  hated.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Whigs  stood  firmly  by  him ;  and  his  goodnature  and  generosity  had 
made  him  friends  even  among  the  Tories.  The  contest  lasted  two 
days.  Montague  and  Finch,  men  of  widely  different  opinions,  appear 
to  have  been  foremost  among  the  Bishop's  champions.  An  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject  by  moving  the  previous  question  failed.  At 
length  the  main  question  was  put ;  and  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames  by  a  small  majority  in  a  full  house.  The  Ayes 
were  a  hundred  and  sixty  two ;  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifty  five.* 
The  general  opinion,  at  least  of  the  capital,  seems  to  have  been  that 
Burnet  was  cruelly  treated.f 

Ue  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelings ;  and  the  life  which  he 
had  led  had  not  tended  to  make  them  finer.  He  had  been  during 
many  years  a  mark  for  theological  and  political  animosity.  Grave 
doctors  had  anathematized  him :  ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him : 
princes  and  ministers  had  laid  snares  for  his  life :  he  had  been  long 
a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  constant  peril  of  being  kidnapped,  struck 
in  the  boots,  hanged  and  quartered.  Yet  none  of  these  things  had  ever 
seemed  to  move  him.  His  selfconceit  had  been  proof  against  ridicule, 
and  his  dauntless  temper  against  danger.  But  on  this  occasion  his 
fortitude  seems  to  have  failed  him.  To  be  stigmatized  by  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile  that  they    * 

disgusted  even  Tories,  to  be  joined  in  one  sentence  of  condemnation 

with  the  editor  of  Filmer,  was  too  much.     How  deeply  Burnet  wa» 
wounded  appeared  many  years  later,  when,  after  his  death,  his  His — 
tory  of  his  Life  and  Times  was  given  to  the  world.     In  that  work  he 
is  ordinarily  garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about  all  that  concerns 
himself,  and  sometimes  relates  with  amusing  ingenuousness  his  own 
mistakes  and  the  censures  which  those  mistakes  brought  upon  him. 
But  about  the  ignominious  judgment  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  his  Pastoral  Letter  he  has  preserved  a  most  significant  silence.} 

The  plot  which  ruined  Bohun,  though  it  did  no  honour  to  those 
who  contrived  it,  produced  important  and  salutary  effects.  Before 
the  conduct  of  the  unlucky  licenser  had  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  the  Commons  had  resolved,  without  any 
division,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  discussion,  that  the  Act 

*  Grey's  Dobatcs ;  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  21,  23,  1692-3 ;  Bohon's  Autobio- 
graphy ;  Ecnnct's  Life  and  Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

t  «*  Most  men  pitying  the  Bishop." — Bohun's  Autobiography. 

X  The  Tote  of  the  Commons  is  mentioned,  with  much  feeling,  in  the  memoirs  wUeh 
Burnet  wrote  at  the  time.  '*  It  look'd,"  he  says,  "  somewhat  extraordinaiy  that  I,  wbo 
perhaps  was  the  greatest  assertor  of  publick  liberty,  from  my  first  setting  oni,  of  ny 
writer  of  the  a^,  should  bo  soc  soTcrcly  treated  as  an  enemy  to  it.  But  the  trath  wu 
the  Toryos  never  liked  me,  and  the  Whiggs  hated  me  because  I  went  not  into  their 
notions  and  passions.  But  even  this,  and  worse  things  that  may  happen  to  me  shaU 
not,  I  hope,  be  able  to  make  me  depart  fh)m  moderate  principles  and  the  Just  asserticg 
the  liberty  of  mankind."— Burnet  MS.  Harl.,  CG84. 
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which  subjected  literature  to  a  censorship  should  be  continued.  But 
the  question  had  now  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  the  continuation 
of  the  Act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  matf er  of  course.  A  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  feeling  not  yet,  it  is  true,  of 
wide  extent  or  formidable  intensity,  began  to  show  itself.  The  ex- 
isting system,  it  was  said,  was  prejudicial  both  to  commerce  and  to 
learning.  Could  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalist  would  advance 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  great  literary  undertaking,  or  that  any 
scholar  would  expend  years  of  toil  and  research  on  such  an  under- 
taking, while  it  was  possible  that,  at  the  last  moment,  the  caprice,  the 
malice,  the  folly  of  one  man  might  frustrate  the  whole  design  ?  And 
was  it  certain  that  the  law  which  so  grievously  restricted  both  the 
freedom  of  trade  and  the  freedom  of  thought  had  really  added  to  the 
security  of  the  State  ?  Had  not  recent  experience  proved  that  the 
licenser  might  himself  be  an  enemy  of  their  Majesties,  or,  worse  still, 
an  absurd  jand  perverse  friend ;  that  he  might  suppress  a  book  of 
which  it  would  be  for  their  interest  that  every  house  in  the  country 
should  have  a  copy,  and  that  he  might  readily  give  his  sanction  to  a 
libel  which  tended  to  make  them  hateful  to  their  people,  and  which 
deserved  to  be  torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  Ketch  ?  Had  the 
government  gained  much  by  establishing  a  literary  police  which  pre- 
vented Englishmen  from  having  the  History  of  the  Bloody  Circuit, 
and  allowed  them,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  read  tracts  which 
represented  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  as  conquerors  ? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  specially  interested  in  a  public 
biU  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament  against  it  or  for  it.  The  only 
petitions  therefore  which  were  at  this  conjuncture  presented  to  the 
two  Houses  against  the  censorship  came  from  booksellers,  bookbinders 
and  printers.'*'  But  the  opinion  which  these  classes  expressed  was 
certainly  not  confined  to  them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had  lasted  eight  ^ears.    It  was 

irenewed  for  only  two  years.     It  appears,  from  an  entry  in  the 

JToumals  of  the  Commons  which  unfortunately  is  defective,  that  a 

division  took  place  on  an  amendment  about  the  nature  of  which  we 

9kre  left  entirely  in  the  dark.     The  votes  were  ninety  nine  to  eighty. 

In  the  Lords  it  was  proposed,  according  to*  the  suggestion  offered 

fifty  years  before  by  Milton  and  stolen  from  him  by  Blount,  to  exempt 

from  the  authority  of  the  licenser  every  book  which  bore  the  name 

of  an  author  or  publisher.     Thi^  amendment  was  rejected ;  and  the 

bill  passed,  but  not  without  a  protest  signed  by  eleven  peers  who 

declared  that  they  could  not  think  it  for  the  public  interest  to  subject 

all  learning  and  true  information  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure 

of  a  mercenary  and  perhaps  ignorant  licenser.     Among  those  who 

protested  were  Halifax,  Shrewsbury  and  Mulgrave,  three  noblemen 

belonging  to  different  political  parties,  but  all  distinguished  by  their 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  27,  1692-3 ;  Lorda*  Journals,  BCarch  4. 
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;rary  attainments.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  signatures  of 

ilotson  and  Burnet,  who  were  both  present  on  that  day,  shoold  be 

inting.     Dorset  was  absent.* 

Slount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations  the  opposition  to  the 
ensorship  had  been  raised,  did  not  live  to  see  that  opposition  sue- 
jessful.  Though  not  a  very  young  man,  he  was  possessed  by  an 
insane  passion  for  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  Having  long 
laboured  in  vain  to  convince  the  object  of  his  love  that  she  might 
lawfully  marry  him,  he  at  last,  whether  from  weariness  of  life,  or  in 
the  hope  of  touching  her  heart,  inflicted  on  himself  a  wound  of  which, 
after  languishing  long,  he  died.  He  has  often  been  mentioned  as  a 
blasphemer  and  selfmurderer.  But  the  important  service  which,  by 
means  doubtless  most  immoral  and  dishonourable,  he  rendered  to  his 
country,  has  passed  almost  unnoticed.f 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the  attention  of  the  Houses 
was  called  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  government  of  that  kingdom 
had,  during  the  six  months  which  followed  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
been  in  an  unsettled  state.  It  was  not  till  the  Irish  troops  who  ad- 
hered to  Sarsfield  had  sailed  for  France,  and  till  the  Irish  troops 
who  had  made  their  election  to  remain  at  home  had  been  disbanded, 
that  William  at  length  put  forth  a  proclamation  solemnly  announcing 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  From  the  hostility  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  destitute  as  they  now  were  of  chiefs,  of  arms,  and  of  or- 
ganisation, nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  beyond  occasional  rob- 
beries and  murders.  But  the  war  cry  of  ifte  Irishry  had  scarcely 
died  away  when  the  first  faint  murmurs  of  the  Englishry  began  to  be 
heard.  Coningsby  was  during  some  months  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, lie  soon  made  himself  in  the  highest  decree  odions  to 
the  dominant  caste.  He  was  an  unprincipled  man :  he  was  insatiable 
of  riches ;  and  he  was  in  a  situation  in  T^hich  riches  were  easily  to 
be  obtained  h^  an  unprincipled  man.  Immense  sums  of  money,  im- 
mense quantities  of  military  stores  had  been  sent  over  from  England. 
Immense  confiscations  were  taking  place  in  Ireland.     The  rapacious 

«  Lords'  Journals,  March  8,  1692-8. 

f  In  the  article  on  Blount  in  the  Biographia  Britanniea  he  is  extolled  M  having  bonie 
a  principal  share  in  the  emifticipation  of  the  press.  But  the  writer  was  very  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  the  facts. 

It  is  strange  that  the  circumstances  of  Blount's  death  should  be  so  unoertain.  That 
he  died  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  languished  long,  are  undis- 
puted facts.  The  commoa  story  was  that  he  shot  himself;  and  Narcissus  Lnttrell,  at 
the  time,  made  an  entry  to  this  effect  in  his  Diary.  On  the  other  hand,  Pope,  who  had 
the  very  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  information,  asserts  that  Blount^ 
**  being  in  love  with  a  near  kinswoman  of  his,  and  rejected,  gave  himself  a  stab  in  the 
arm,  as  pretending  to  kill  himself,  of  the  consequence  of  which  he  really  died." — ^Noto 
on  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  I.  Warburton,  who  had  lived  first  with  the 
heroes  of  the  Dunciud,  and  then  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  ought 
to  have  known  the  truth ;  and  AVarburton*  by  his  silence,  confirms  Pope's  assertion. 
'"  rhapsody  about  the  death  of  his  friend  will  suit  cither  story  cqoaUy. 
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^vernor  had  daily  opportunities  of  embezzling. and  extorting;  and 
of  those  opportunities  he  availed  himself  without  scruple  or  shame. 
This  however  was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonists,  his  greatest 
offence.  They  might  have  pardoned  his  covetousness :  but  they  could 
not  pardon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to  their  vanquished  and 
enslaved  enemies.  His  clemency  indeed  amounted  merely  to  this, 
that  he  loved  money  more  than  he  hated  Papists,  and  that  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  sell  for  a  high  price  a  scanty  measure  of  justice  to 
some  of  the  oppressed  class.  Unhappily,  to  the  ruling  minority, 
sore  from  recent  conflict  and  drunk  with  recent  victory,  the  subju- 
gated majority  was  as  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  rather  as  a  pack  of  wolves. 
Man  acknowledged  in  the  inferior  anhnals  no  rights  inconsistent  with 
his  own  convenience ;  and  as  man  deals  with  the  inferior  animals  the 
CromwcUian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Coningsby  therefore  drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm  of 
obloquy  by  his  few  good  acts  than  by  his  many  bad  acts.  The  cla- 
mour against  him  was  so  violent  that  he  was  removed ;  and  Sidney 
went  over,  with  the  full  power  and  dignity  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
hold  a  Parliament  at  Dublin.'*' 

*  The  charges  brought  against  Coningsby  will  be  found  in  the  Joamals  of  the  two 
Hooses  of  the  English  Parliament.  Those  charges  were,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  yersified  by  Prior,  whom  Coningsby  had  treated  with  great  insolence  and 
harshness.  I  will  quote  a  few  stanzas.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  condescended  to 
imitate  the  style  of  the  street  ballads. 

^  #  Of  Nero,  tjnnt,  petty  king,         ^ 

Who  htretofore  did  rdgn 
In  fiuned  mbernia,  I  wiU  dng, 

And  In  a  ditty  plain. 
«  «  «  «  • 

**  The  article!  recorded  stand 
Againit  this  peerless  peer ; 
Search  bnt  the  arehirei  of  the  land, 
Yon'U  find  them  written  there." 

The  story  of  Gaffney  is  then  related.    Coningsby's  speculationB  are  described  thtu^^ 
«  Vast  qoanUties  of  stores  did  he  • 

Embessle  and  purloin: 
Of  the  King's  storss  he  kept  a  k^,  • 

Conrerting  them  to  ctAn. 

<"  The  forfeited  eeUtes'alao, 
Both  real  and  personal, 
Did  with  the  stores  together  gow 
Fierce  Cerberus  svallow'd  alL" 

The  last  chai'ge  is  the  fayour  shown  the  RomKn  Catholics : 
**  Nero,  without  the  least  disguise, 
The  Papbts  at  all  thnee 
Still  fitrour'd,  and  their  robberies 
Look'd  on  as  tririal  erimea. 

«The  Protestants  whom  th«y  did  rob 
During  his  goremment, 
Weiy  forced  with  patience,  like  good  Job^ 
To  rest  themselTea  content. 

"  For  he  did  ba^ly  them  ntfue 
All  lefcal  remedy ; 
The  Romans  still  he  well  did  uas^ 
Still  screen'd  their  roguery." 
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But  the  easy  temper  and  graceful  manners  of  Sidney  faOed  to  pro- 
duce a  conciliatory  effect.  He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
greedy  of  unlawful  gain.  But  lie  did  not  restrain  with  a  snfficiently 
firm  hand  the  crowd  of  subordinate  functionaries  whom  Goningsby's 
example  and  protection  had  encouraged  to  plunder  the  public  and  to 
sell  their  good  offices  to  suitors.  Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of  a  tem- 
per to  bear  hard  on  the  feeble  remains  of  the  native  aristocracy. 
He  therefore  speedily  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  ayersion  to 
the  Anglosaxon  settlers.  His  first  act  was  to  send  out  the  writs  for 
a  general  election.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  from 
every  municipal  corporation :  but  no  law  had  yet  deprived  them  of 
the  county  franchise.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  not  a  single 
Roman  Catholic  freeholder  ventured  to  approach  the  hustings.  The 
members  chosen  were,  with  few  exceptions,  men  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry,  a  spirit  eminently  heroio  in 
times  of  distress  and  peril,  but  too  often  cmel  and  imperious  in  the 
season  of  prosperity  and  power.  They  detested  the  civil  treaty  of 
Limerick,  and  were  indignant  when  they  learned  that  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  fully  expected  from  them  a  parliamentary  ratification  of  that 
odious  contract,  a  contract  which  gave  a  licence  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass,  and  which  prevented  good  Protestants  from  ruining  their 
Popish  neighbours  by  bringing  civil  actions  for  injuries  done  daring 
the  war.* 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  1692,  the  Parlian\^nt  met  at  Dublin  in 
Chichester  House.  It  was  very  differently  composed  from  the  assem- 
bly which  had  borne  the  same  title  in  1689.  Scarcely  one  peer,  not 
one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  sate  at  the  King's 
Inns,  was  to  be  seen.  To  the  crowd  of  0*s  and  Macs,  descendants 
of  the  old  princes  of  the  island,  had  succeeded  men  whose  names  in- 
dicated a  Saxon  origin.  A  single  0,  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of 
*4Lis  fathers,  and  three  Macs,  evidently  emigrants  from  Scotland,  and 
probably  Presbyterians,  had  seats  in  the  assembly. 

The  PaVliamcnt,  thus  composed,  had  then  less  than  the  powers  of 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Not 
merely  was  the  Legislature  which  sate  at  Dublin  subject  to  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Legislature  which  sate  at  Westminster :  but  a  law 
passed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  administration  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  Poynings,  and  called  by  his  name,  had  provided  that  no  bill 
which  had  not  been  considered  and  approved  by  the  Privy  Council 
of  England  should  be  brought  into  either  House  in  Ireland,  and  that 
every  bill  so  considered  and  approved  should  be  either  passed  with- 
out amendment  or  rejected. f 

The  session  opened  with  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  paramount 

*  An  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1C02,  London,  1698. 
f  The  Poyniugs  Act  is  10  H.  7,  o.  4.    It  was  explained  by  another  Act,  8  ft  i  P. 
and  M.  c.  4. 
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authority  of  the  mother  country.  The  Commons  ordered  their  clerk 
to  read  to  them  the  English  Act^  which  required  them  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  and  to  subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Tran- 
substantiation.  Having  heard  the  Act  read,  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  obey  it.  Addresses  were  then  voted  which  expressed  the 
warmest  gratitude  and  attachment  to  the  King.  Two  members,  who 
had  been  untrue  to  the  Protestant  and  English  interest  during  the 
troubles,  were  expelled.  Supplies,  liberal  when  compared  with  the 
resources  of  a  country  devastated  by  years  of  predatory  war,  were 
YOted  with  eagerness.  But  the  bill  for  confirming  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment was  thought  to  be  too  favourable  to  the  native  gentry,  and,  as 
it  could  not  be  amended,  was  with  little  ceremony  rejected.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  resolved  that  the  unjustifiable  indulgence 
with  which  the  Irish  had  been  treated  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Grievances  sate  daily  till  eleven  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly  alarmed  the  Castle.  Many  in- 
stances of  gross  venality  and  knavery  on  the  part  of  men  high  in 
office  were  brought  to  light,  and  many  instances  also  of  what  was 
then  thought  a  criminal  lenity  towards  the  subject  nation.  This 
Papist  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army :  that  Papist  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  a  gun :  a  third  had  too  good  a  horse ;  a  fourth  had 
been  protected  against  Protestants  who  wished  to  bring  actions 
against  him  for  wrongs  committed  during  the  years  of  confusion. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  having  obtained  nearly  as  much  money  as  he 
could  expect,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  unpleasant  inquiries. 
He  knew,  however,  that  if  he  quarrelled  with  the  Parliament  for  treat- 
ing either  peculators  or  Papists  with  severity,  he  should  have  little 
support  in  England.  He  therefore  looked  out  for  a  pretext,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The  Commons  had  passed  a  vote 
which  might  with  some  plausibility  be  represented  as  inconsistent  • 
with  the  Poynings  statute.  Any  thing  which  looked  like  a  violation 
of  that  great  fundamental  law  was  likely  to  excite  strong  disapproba- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  Saint  George's  Channel.  The  Viceroy  saw 
his  advantage,  and  availed  himself  of  it.  He  went  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Lords  at  Chichester  House,  sent  for  the  Commons,  reprimanded 
them  in  strong  language,  charged  them  with  undutifuUy  and  ungrate- 
fully encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  session.* 

*  The  hisitory  of  this  session  I  haye  taken  from  the  Journals  of  the  Irish  Lords  and 
Commons,  from  the  narratives  laid  in  writing  before  the  English  Lords  and  Commons 
bj  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  Short  Ac- 
count of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1692,  London,  1698.  Bomet  seems  to 
me  to  Lave  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  dispute,  ii.  118.  "The  English  in  Ireland 
thought  the  government  favoured  the  Irish  too  much :  some  said  this  was  the  effect  of 
bribery,  whereas  others  thought  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecu- 
tions of  the  English,  who  hated  them,  and  were  much  sharpened  agunst  them.    .    .    . 
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Those  "whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  full  of  resentment.  The 
imputation  which  he  had  thrown  on  them  was  unjust.  They  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  land  from  which  they 
sprang,  and  looked  with  confidence  for  redress  to  the  supreme  Parlia- 
ment. Several  of  them  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating themselves  and  of  accusing  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They  were 
favoured  with  a  long  and  attentive  audience,  both  by  the  Lords  and 
by  the  Commons,  and  were  requested  to  put  the  substance  of  what 
had  been  said  into  writing.  The  humble  language  of  the  petitioners, 
and  their  protestations  that  they  had  never  intended  to  violate  the 
Poynings  statute,  or  to  dispute  the  paramount  authority  of  England, 
effaced  the  impression  which  Sidney's  accusations  had  made.  Both 
Houses  addressed  the  King  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  They  censured 
no  delinquent  by  name :  but  they  expressed  an  opinion  that  there 
had  been  gross  maladministration,  that  the  public  had  been  plundered, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unjustifiable 
tenderness.  William  in  reply  promised  that  what  was  amiss  should 
be  corrected.  His  friend  Sidney  was  soon  recalled,  and  consoled  for 
the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dignity  with  the  lucrative  place  of  Master  of 
the  Ordnance.  The  government  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  entrusted 
to  Lords  Justices,  among  whom  Sir  Henry  Capel,  a  zealous  Whig, 
very  little  disposed  to  show  indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the  foremost 
place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh ;  and  still  the  fate  of  the  Triennial 
Bill  was  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ablest  ministers  thought  the  bill  a 
good  one;  and,  even  had  they  thought  it  a  bad  one,  they  would 
probably  have  tried  to  dissuade  their  master  from  rejecting  it.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression  that 
a  concession  on  this  point  would  seriously  impair  his  authority.  Not 
relying  on  the  judgment  of  his  ordinary  advisers,  he  sent  Portland 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Temple  had  made  a 
retreat  for  himself  at  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Farnham.  The  country  round  his  dwelling  was  almost  a 
wilderness.  His  amusement  during  some  years  had  been  to  create 
in  the  waste  what  those  Dutch  burgomasters,  among  whom  he  had 
passed  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  would  have  considered  as  a 
paradise.  His  hermitage  had  been  occasionally  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  King,  who  had  from  a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the 
author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to  find, 
among  the  heath  and  furze  of  the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which 
seemed  to  be  part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows  of 
clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and  potherbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode  and  consulted  the 
oracle.     Temple  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass. 

There  were  also  great  complaints  of  an  iU  administration,  oliiefly  in  the  rerenne,  in  the 
pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  emboizling  of  stores.'' 
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He  was  apprehensive  that  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  form  this 
opinion  might  not  bo  fully  and  correctly  reported  to  the  King  by 
Portland,  who  was  indeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend  as 
ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not  inconsiderable,  and  who, 
in  some  departments  of  business,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was 
Tery  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of 
England.  As  the  state  of  Sir  William's  health  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  determined  to  send  his 
secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a  poor  scholar  of  four  or  five 
and  twenty,  under  whose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  deportment  were 
concealed  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that  have  ever  been  bestowed 
on  any  of  the  children  of  men ;  rare  powers  of  observation,  brilliant 
wit,  grotesque  invention,  humour  of  the  most  austere  flavour,  yet  ex- 
quisitely delicious,  eloquence  singularly  pure,  manly  and  perspicuous. 
This  young  man  was  named  Jonathan  Swift.  He  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  would  have  thought  himself  insulted  if  he  had  been  called 
an  Irishman,  He  was  of  unmixed.  English  blood,  and,  through  life, 
regarded  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  island  in  which  he  first 
drew  breath  as  an  alien  and  a  servile  caste.  He  had  in  the  late 
reign  kept  terms  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  had  been  distin- 
guished there  only  by  his  irregularities,  and  had  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained his  degree.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  had,  with  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow  colonists,  taken  refuge  in  the  mother  country 
from  the  violence  of  Tyrconnel,  and  had  thought  himself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  obtain  shelter  at  Moor  Park.*  For  that  shelter, 
however,  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty  pounds  a  year  and 
his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second  table.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
better  company  was  not  to  be  had,  ho  was  honoured  by  being  invited 
to  play  at  cards  with  his  patron ;  and  on  such  occasions  Sir  William 
was  so  generous  as  to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin  with.f 
The  humble  student  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady 
of  family :  but,  when  he  had  become  a  clergyman,  he  began,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  clergymen  of  that  generation,  to  make  love  to  a 
pretty  waitingmaid  who  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  servants*  hall, 
and  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  his  in  a  sad  and 
mysterious  history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  what  he  felt  when 
he  found  himself  on  his  way  to  Court.  His  spirit  had  been  bowed 
down,  and  might  seem  to  have  been  broken,  by  calamities  and 
humiliations.  The  language  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  to 
his  patron,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens  which  still  re- 
main, was  that  of  a  lacquey,  or  rather  of  a  beggar.;];  A  sharp  word 
or  a  cold  look  of  the  master  sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable 

♦  As  to  Swift's  extraction  and  early  life,  sec  the  Anecdotes  written  by  himself. 

f  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  liii.  %  ^^^  Swift's  Letter  to  Temple  of  Oct.  C,  1C04. 
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g  several  days.'*'  But  this  tameness  was  merely  the  tameness 
which  a  tiger,  caught,  caged  and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper 
brings  him  food.  The  humble  menial  wad  at  heart  the  haughtiest, 
most  aspiring,  the  most  vindictive,  the  most  despotic  of  men. 

d  now  at  length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  opening  before 

a.  To  William  he  was  already  slightly  known.  At  Moor  Park 
e  King  had  sometimes,  when  his  host  was  confined  by  gout  to  an 
^y  chair,  been  attended  by  the  secretary  about  the  grounds.  His 
lajesty  had  condescended  to  teach  his  companion  the  Dutch  way  of 
mtting  and  eating  asparagus,  and  had  graciously  asked  whether  Mr. 
Swift  would  like  to  have  a  captain's  commission  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. But  now  for  the  first  time  the  young  man  was  to  stand  in  the 
royal  presence  as  a  counsellor.  He  was  admitted  into  the  closeti 
delivered  a  letter  from  Temple,  and  explained  and  enforced  the 
arguments  which  that  letter  contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with 
clearness  and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to  think  that 
short  Parliaments  would  be  more  disposed  than  long  Parliaments  to 
encroach  on  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  In  fact  the  Parlia- 
ment which  had,  in  the  preceding  generation,  waged  war  against  a 
king,  led  him  captive,  sent  him  to  the  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  tha 
scaffold,  was  known  in  our  annals  as  emphatically  the  Long  Parlia-  /   ^1^^ 

ment.     Never  would  such  disasters  have  befallen  the  monarchy  but  '        ""^ 

for  the  fatal  law  which  secured  that  assembly  from  dissolntion-f 
There  was,  it  must  bo  owned,  a  flaw  in  this  reasoning  which  a  man  i   ^   z>c 

less  shrewd  than  William  might  easily  detect.     That  one  restriction  m  -  er   t 

of  the  royal  prerogative  had  been  mischievous  did  not  prove  that  1  ^^2&^-=rd 

another   restriction  would  be   salutary.     It  by  no  means  followed  1*^  P^ef 

because  one  sovereign  had  been  ruined  by  being  unable  to  get  rid  of  I  P-'*i  <4 

a  hostile  Parliament  that  another  sovereign  might  not  be  ruined  by 
being  forced  to  part  with  a  friendly  Parliament.  To  the  great 
mortification  of  the  ambassador,  his  arguments  failed  to  shake  the 
King's  resolution.  On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  Commons  were 
summoned  to  the  Upper  Uouse :  the  title  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was 
read ;  and  it  was  announced,  after  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King 
and  Queen  would  take  the  matter  into  their  consideration.  The 
Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out  for  the  Continent.  It 
was  necessary  that,  before  his  departure,  he  should  make  some  im- 
portant changes.  He  was  resolved  not  to  discard  Nottingham,  on 
whose  integrity,  a  virtue  rare  among  English  statesmen,  he  placed  a 
well  founded  reliance.  Yet,  if  Nottingham  remained  Secretary  of 
State,  it  was  impossible  to  employ  Russell  at  sea.  Russell,  though 
much  mortified,  was  induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in  the  house- 
hold ;  and  two  naval  officers  of  great  note  in  their  profession,  Kille- 
grew  and  Dclaval,  were  placed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  en- 

*  Journal  to  IStclla,  Letter  xix.  f  Swift's  Anecdotes. 
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trusted  with  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet.*  These  arrange- 
ments caused  much  murmuring  among  the  Whigs :  for  Killegrew  and 
Delaval  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by  many  suspected  of  being 
Jacobites.  But  other  promotions  which  took  place  at  the  same  time 
proved  that  the  King  wished  to  bear  himself  evenly  between  the  hos- 
tile factions.  Nottingham  had,  during  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  was  now  joined  with  a  colleague  in  whose  society 
he  must  have  felt  himself  very  ill  at  ease,  John  Trenchard.  Trench- 
ard  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a 
Taunton  man,  animated  by  that  spirit  which  had,  during  two  genera- 
tions, peculiarly  distinguished  Taunton.  He  had,  in  the  days  of 
Pope-burnings  and  of  Protestant  flails,  been  one  of  the  renowned 
Green  Riband  Club :  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  several  stormy 
Parliaments :  he  had  brought  in  the  first  Exclusion  Bill :  he  had 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  plots  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  oppo- 
sition: he  had  fled  to  the  Continent:  he  had  been  long  an  exile; 
and  he  had  been  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  pardon  of  1686. 
Though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  turmoil,  his  temper  was  naturally 
calm:  but  he  was  closely  connected  with  a  det  of  men  whose  pas- 
sions were  far  fiercer  than  his  own.  He  had  married  the  sister  of 
Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the  falsest  and  most  malignant  of  the  libellers 
who  brought  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom.  Aaron 
Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and 
the  pettifogger  were  strangely  united,  possessed  too  much  influence 
over  the  new  Secretary,  with  whom  he  had,  ten  years  before,  dis- 
cussed plans  ^f  rebellion  at  the  Rose.  Why  Trenchard  was  selected 
in  preference ^9  many  men  of  higher  rank  and  greater  ability  for  a 
post  of  the  first  dignity  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It 
seems  however  that,  though  he  bore  the  title  and  drew  the  salary  of 
Secretary  of  State,  he  was  not  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  secrets 
of  State,  and  that  he  was  little  more  than  a  superintendent  of  police, 
charged  to  look  after  the  printers  of  unlicensed  books,  the  pastors  of 
nonjuring  congregations,  and  the  haunters  of  treason  taverns. f 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  was  called  at  the  same  time 
to  a  far  higher  place  in  the  administration.  The  Great  Seal  had  now 
been  four  years  in  commission.  Since  Maynard's  retirement,  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  commanded  little  respect. 
Trevor,  who  was  the  First  Commissioner,  wanted  neither  parts  nor 
learning :  but  his  integrity  was  with  good  reason  suspected ;  and  the 
duties  which,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  to  per- 
form during  four  or  five  months  in  the  "busiest  part  of  every  year, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  efficient  judge  in  equity.  Every 
suitor  complained  that  he  had  to  wait  a  most  unreasonable  time  for  a 

♦  London  Gazette,  March  27,  1693. 

f  Barnet,  ii.  108,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  Note;  Sprat's  True  Aocoimt  of  the  Horrid 
Conspiracy;  Letter  to  Trenchard,  1094. 
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judgment,  and  that,  when  at  length  a  judgment  had  been  pronoancc%*, 
it  was  very  likely  to  be  reversed  on  appeal.  Meanwhile  there  was  no 
efficient  minister  of  justice,  no  great  functionary  to  whom  it  especially 
belonged  to  advise  the  King  touching  the  appointment  of  Judges,  of 
Counsel  for  the  Crown,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.*  It  was  known 
that  William  was  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things; 
and,  during  several  months,  there  had  been  flying  rumours  that  a 
Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord  Chancellor  would  soon  be  appointed.f  The 
name  most  frequently  mentioned  was  that  of  Nottingham.  But  the 
same  reasons  which  had  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  Great  Seal 
in  1689  had,  since  that  year,  rather  gained  than  lost  strength.  Wil- 
liam at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

Somcrs  was  only  in  his  forty-second  year ;  and  five  years  had  not 
elapsed  since,  on  the  great  day  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  his  powers 
had  first  been  made  known  to  the  world.  From  that  time  his  fame 
had  been  steadily  and  rapidly  rising.  Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  par- 
liamentary eloquence  had  he  any  superior.  The  consistency  of  his 
public  conduct  had  gained  for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs; 
and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  had  conciliated  the  Tories.  It  was 
not  without  great  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  quit  an  assembly 
over  which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  for  an  assembly  where 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  sit  in  silence.  He  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  great  practice.  His  savings  were  small.  Not  having 
the  means  of  supporting  a  hereditary  title,  he  must,  if  he  accepted 
the  high  dignity  which  was  offered  to  him,  preside  during  some  yean 
in  the  Upper  House  without  taking  part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion 
of  others,  however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as  head  of  the 
law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Commons.  He  was  sent 
for  to  Kensington,  and  called  into  the  Council  Chamber.  Gaermar- 
then  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  King.  «  Sir  John,"  he  said,  <<  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  service  that  you  sliQuld  take  this  charge  upon 
you ;  and  I  have  it  in  command  from  His  Majesty  to  say  that  he  can 
admit  of  no  excuse."  Somers  submitted.  The  seal  was  delivered  to 
him,  with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  pension  of  two  thousand  a 
year  from  the  day  on  which  he  should  quit  his  office ;  and  he  was  im- 
mediately sworn  in  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Lord  Keeper.J 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  changes  in  the  administratioi 
announced  also  the  King's  departure.  He  set  out  for  Holland  on  ti 
twenty-fourth  of  March. 

He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland  should,  after  a  ree 
of  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  be  again  called  together.    Hv 
ton,  who  had  lived  many  months  in  retirement,  had,  since  the  fa^ 
Melville,  been  reconciled  to  the  Court,  and  now  consented  to  qnJ 

*  Burnet,  ii.  107. 

f  Thcfiic  rumoura  are  more  than  once  mentioned  in  Narcissus  LuttnU's  DIs' 

*  Toudon  Gaxette,  March  27,  1G93 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diarj. 
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retreat,  and  to  occupy  Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
It  was  necessary  that  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Scotland 
shoald  be  in  attendance  on  the  King.  The  Master  of  Stair  had 
therefore  gone  to  the  Continent  His  colleague,  Johnstone,  was  chief 
manager  for  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  charged  to  correspond 
regularly  with  Carstairs,  who  never  quitted  William.* 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  session  would  be 
turbulent.  The  Parliament  was  that  very  Parliament  which  had  in 
1689  passed,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  all  the  most  violent  resolu- 
tions which  Montgomery  and  his  club  could  frame,  which  had  refused 
supplies,  which  had  proscribed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  which  had 
closed  the  Courts  of  Justice,  which  had  seemed  bent  on  turning  Scot- 
land into  an  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690  the  Estates  had  been  in 
a  better  temper.  Yet,  even  in  1690,  they  had,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  realm  was  under  consideration,  paid  little  deference  to 
what  was  well  known  to  be  the  royal  wish.  They  had  abolished 
patronage;  they  had  sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the  episcopal  clergy; 
they  had  refused  to  pass  a  Toleration  Act.  It  seemed  likely  that 
they  would  still  be  found  unmanageable  when  questions  touching 
religion  came  before  them ;  and  such  questions  it  was  unfortunately 
necessary  to  bring  forward.  William  had,  during  the  recess,  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  receive 
into  communion  such  of  the  old  curates  as  should  subscribe  the  Con- 
feesion  of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the  government  of  Synods. 
But  the  attempt  had  failed ;  and  the  Assembly  had  consequently  been 
dissolved  by  the  Lord  Commissioner.  Unhappily,  the  Act  which 
established  the  Presbyterian  polity  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the 
power  which  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  over  the  Spiritual 
Courts.  No  sooner  therefore  had  the  dissolution  been  announced 
dian  the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak.  He  was  told  that 
he  was  now  merely  a  private  person.  As  a  private  person  he  re- 
quested a  hearing,  and  protested,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  against 
the  royal  mandate.  The  right,  he  said,  of  the  o£Sce  bearers  of  the 
Church  to  meet  and  deliberate  touching  her  interests  was  derived 
from  her  Divine  Head,  and  was  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  temporal  magistrate.  His  brethren  stood  up,  and  by  an  approving 
murmur  signified  their  concurrence  in  what  their  President  had  said. 
Before  they  retired  they  fixed  a  day  for  their  next  meeting.f  It  was 
indeed  a  very  distant  day ;  and  when  it  came  neither  minister  nor 
elder  attended :  for  even  the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  complete 
rupture  with  the  civil  power.  But,  though  there  was  not  open  war 
between  the  Church  and  the  Government,  they  were  estranged  from 

♦  Burnet,  ii.  123 ;  Carstairs  Papers. 

f  Register  of  the  Actings  or  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Seotland,  held  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  15,  1G92,  collected  and  extracted  from  the  Records 
by  the  Clerk  thereof.    This  interesting  record  was  printed  for  (he  ftni  time  in  1852. 
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Other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid  of  each  other.     No 

ess  had  been  made  towards  a  reconciliation  when  the  Estates 

,  and  which  side  the  Estates  would  take  might  well  bo  doubted. 

ut  the  proceedings  of  tliis  strange  Parliament,  in  almost  every 

of  its  sessions,  falsified  all  the  predictions  of  politicians.     It  had 

^e  been  the  most  unmanageable  of  senates.     It  was  now  the  jnost 

sequious.  Yet  the  old  men  had  again  met  in  the  old  hall.  There 
ere  all  the  most  noisy  agitators  of  the  club,  with  the  exception  of 
lontgomery,  who  was  dying  of  want  and  of  a  broken  heart  in  a 
garret  far  from  his  native  land.  There  was  the  canting  Ross  and  the 
perfidious  Annandale.  There  was  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created 
a  peer,  and  henceforth  to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but  still  as  elo- 
quent as  when  his  interminable  declamations  and  dissertations  mined 
the  expedition  of  Argyle.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly  had 
undergone  a  change.  The  members  listened  with  profound  respect 
to  the  royal  letter,  and  returned  an  answer  in  reverential  and  affeo- 
tionate  language.  An  extraordinary  aid  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  granted  to  the  Grown.  Severe  laws 
were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The  legislation  on  ecclesiastical 
matters  was  as  Erastian  as  William  himself  could  have  desired.  An 
Act  was  passed  requiring  all  ministers  of  the  Established  Chorch  to 
swear  fealty  to  their  Majesties,  and  directing  the  General  Assembly 
to  receive  into  communion  those  Episcopalian  ministers,  not  yet 
deprived,  who  should  declare  that  they  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine  and  discipline.'*'  Nay,  the  Estates  carried  adulation  so  far 
as  to  make  it  their  humble  request  to  the  King  that  he  would  bo 
pleased  to  confer  a  Scotch  peerage  on  his  favourite  Portland.  This 
was  indeed  their  chief  petition.  They  did  not  ask  for  redress  of  a 
single  grievance.  They  contented  themselves  with  hinting  in  general 
terms  that  there  were  abuses  which  required  correction,  and  with 
referring  the  King  for  fuller  information  to  his  own  Ministers,  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  of  State.f 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem  strange  that  even  the 
most  servile  of  Scottish  Parliaments  should  have  kept  silence.    More 
than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioners  of 
shires,  commissioners  of  burghs,  would  with  one  voice  have  demanded 
a  strict  investigation  into  that  great  crime.     It  is  certain,  however, 
that  no  motion  for  investigation  was  made.     The  state  of  the  Gaelics 
clans  was  indeed  taken  into  consideration.   A  law  was  passed  for  thc^ 
more  effectual  suppressing  of  depredations  and  outrages  beyond  th^ 
Highland  line ;  and  in  that  law  was  inserted  a  special  proviso  resenr- 
ing  to  Mac  Galium  More  his  hereditary  jurisdiction.     But  it  does  not 
appear,  either  from  the  public  records  of  the  proceedings  of  tb^ 
Estates,  or  from  those  private  letters  in  which  Johnstone  regularly 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  June  12,  1093.  f  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  June  15,  1693. 
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B  Carstairs  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  that  any  speaker 
[e  any  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Mac  Ian  and  his  kinsmen.*  The 
r  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  silence  seems  to  be  that  the 
lie  men  who  were  assembled  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  knew 
e  and  cared  little  about  the  fate  of  a  thieving  tribe  of  Celts.  The 
red  clan,  bowed  down  by  fear  of  the  allpowerful  Campbells,  and 
e  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
jdom  for  protection  or  redress,  presented  no  petition  to  the 
ites.  The  story  of  the  butchery  had  been  told  at  coffeehouses, 
had  been  told  in  different  ways.  Very  recently,  one  or  two  books, 
hich  the  facts  were  but  too  truly  related,  had  come  forth  from  the 
et  presses  of  London.  But  those  books  were  not  publicly  exposed 
Ale.  They  bore  the  name  of  no  responsible  author.  The  Ja- 
te  writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  malignant  and  utterly  regard- 

of  truth.  Since  the  Macdonalds  did  not  complain,  a  prudent 
.  might  naturally  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
g,  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  most  powerful  family  in  Scotland, 
wringing  forward  an  accusation  grounded  on  nothing  but  reports 
dering  from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  pamphlets  which  no  licenser  had 
roved,  to  which  no  author  had  put  his  name,  and  which  no  book- 
er ventured  to  place  in  his  shopwindow.  But  whether  this  be  or 
lot  the  true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the  Estates  separated 
tly  after  a  session  of  two  months,  during  which,  as  far  as  can 

be  discovered,  the  name  of  Glencoe  was  not  once  uttered  in  the 
liament  House. 

Phe  editor  of  the  Carstairs  Papers  was  eyidently  very  desirous,  fipom  whatever 
'6,  to  disgaise  this  most  certain  and  obvions  truth.  He  has  therefore  prefixed  to 
of  Johnstone's  letters  descriptions  which  may  possibly  impose  on  careless  readers, 
ixample,  Johnstone  wrote  to  Carstairs  on  the  18th  of  April,  before  it  was  known 
the  session  would  be  a  quiet  one,  *<A11  arts  have  been  used  and  will  be  used  to 
oil  matters."  The  editor's  account  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  is  as  follows: 
s  used  to  embroil  matters  with  reference  to  the  affair  of  Glencoe."  Again,  John- 
,  in  a  letter  written  some  weeks  later,  complained  that  the  liberality  and  obs^ 
isness  of  the  Estates  had  not  been  duly  appreciated.  **  Nothing,"  he  says,  **  is  to 
ne  to  gratify  the  Parliament,  I  mean  that  they  would  have  reckoned  a  gratifica- 
'  The  editor's  account  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  is  as  follows :  "  Complains 
iie  Parliament  is  not  to  bo  gratified  by  an  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Qlencoe." 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

It  is  now  time  to  relate  the  events  which,  since  the  battle  of  Lft 
Hogue,  had  taken  place  at  Saint  Germains. 

James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  convoyed  him  back 
to  his  kingdom  burned  down  to  the  water  edge,  had  retomed  in  no 
good  hnmonr  to  his  abode  near  Paris.  Misfortune  generally  made 
him  devout  after  his  own  fashion ;  and  he  now  starved  himself  and 
flogged  himself  till  his  spiritual  guides  were  forced  to  interfere.* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint  Germains  was 
when  he  held  his  Court  there ;  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  in  all  En- 
rope  a  residence  more  enviably  situated  than  that  which  the  generous 
Lewis  had  assigned  to  his  suppliants.  The  woods  were  magnificent| 
the  air  clear  and  salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheerfoL 
No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wanting;  and  the  towers  of  the  most 
superb  city  of  the  Continent  were  visible  in  the  distance.  The  royal 
apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  tapestry  and  marquetry,  vasefl 
of  silver  and  mirrors  in  gilded  frames.  A  pension  of  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annually  paid  to  James  from  the  French 
Treasury.  He  had  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  some  of  the  finest 
soldiers  in  Europe.  If  he  wished  to  amuse  himself  with  field  sports, 
ho  had  at  his  command  an  establishment  far  more  sumptuous  than 
that  which  had  belonged  to  him  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  grsat 
kingdom,  an  army  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of  gnnSy 
spears,  buglehorns  and  tents,  miles  of  network,  staghounds,  foxhounds, 
harriers,  packs  for  the  boar  and  packs  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the 
heron  and  haggards  for  the  wild  duck.  His  presence  chamber  and 
his  antechamber  were  in  outward  show  as  splendid  as  when  he  was  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue  ribands  and  white  staves. 
But  over  the  mansion  and  the  domain  brooded  a  constant  gloom,  the 
effect,  partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but  chiefly  of 
the  abject  superstition  which  had  taken  complete  possession  of  his  own 
mind,  and  whcih  was  affected  by  almost  all  those  who  aspired  to  his 
favour.  His  palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were 
three  places  of  worship  within  the  spacious  pile.  Thirty  or  forty 
ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the  building ;  and  their  apartments  were 
eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  Sovereign,  and  who  thought  it  hard  that,  when  there 
was  so  much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced  to  sleep  in 
the  garrets  of  the  neighbouring  town.  Among  the  murmurers  was 
*  Life  of  James,  U.  497. 
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the  brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.  He  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight  sketch  indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the 
artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  highly  finished  and  vividly  coloured 
picture  of  the  English  Court  in  the  days  when  the  English  Court  was 
gayest.  He  complains  that  existence  was  one  round  of  religious  ex- 
ercises ;  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  half 
the  day  in  devotion  or  in  the  outward  show  of  devotion ;  that,  if  he 
tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that 
noble  terrace  which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he  was 
driven  away  by  the  clamour  of  a  Jesuit  who  Ijad  got  hold  of  some 
unfortunate  Protestant  loyalists  from  England,  and  was  proving  to 
them  that  no  heretic  could  go  to  heaven.  In  general,  Hamilton  said, 
men  suffering  under  a  common  calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling 
and  are  disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  other.  But  it  was  not 
80  at  Saint  Germains.  There  all  was  discord,  jealousy,  bitterness  of 
spirit.  Malignity  was  concealed  under  the  show  of  friendship  and  of 
piety.  All  the  saints  of  the  royal  household  were  praying  for  each 
other  and  backbiting  each  other  from  morning  to  night.  Here  and 
there  in  the  throng  of  hypocrites  might  be  remarked  a  man  too  high- 
spirited  to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  however  advantageously  he 
might  have  made  himself  known  elsewhere,  was  certain  to  be  treated 
with  disdain  by  the  inmates  of  that  sullen  abode.'*' 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Yet,  however  disagreeable  that  Court  may  have  been  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  to  a  Protestant.  For 
the  Protestant  had  to  endure,  in  addition  to  all  the  dulncss  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  complained,  a  crowd  of  vexations  from  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  was  free.  In  every  competition  between  a  Protest- 
ant and  a  Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  preferred.  In 
every  quarrel  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  the  Roman 
Catholic  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  right.  While  the  ambitious  Pro- 
testant looked  in  vain  for  promotion,  while  the  dissipated  Protestant 
looked  in  vain  for  amusement,  the  serious  Protestant  looked  in  vain 
for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation.  James  might,  no  doubt, 
easily  have  obtained  permission  for  those  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  in  his  cause  to  meet  privately 
in  some  modest  oratory,  and  to  receive  the  eucharbtic  bread  and  wine 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  clergy :  but  he  did  not  wish  his 
residence  to  be  defiled  by  such  impious  rites.  Doctor  Dennis  Gran- 
ville, who  had  quitted  the  richest  deanery,  the  richest  archdeaconry 
and  one  of  the  richest  livings  in  England,  rather  than  take  the  oaths, 
gave  mortal  offence  by  asking  leave  to  read  prayers  to  the  exiles  of 
his  own  communion.  His  request  was  refused ;  and  he  was  so  grossly 
insulted  by  his  master's  chaplains  and  their  retainers  that  he  was 
forced  to  quit  Saint  Germains.     Lest  some  other  Anglican  doctor 

*  Hamilton's  Zeneyde. 
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should  be  equally  importunate,  James  wrote  to  inform  his  agents  in 
England  that  he  wished  no  Protestant  divine  to  come  ont  to  him.* 
Indeed  the  nonjuring  clergy  were  at  least  as  much  sneered  at  and  as 
much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in  his  nephew's.  If  any  man  had  a 
claim  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  at  Saint  Germains,  it  was  surely 
Bancroft.  Yet  it  was  reported  that  the  bigots  who  were  assembled 
there  never  spoke  of  him  but  with  aversion  and  disgust.  The  sacrifice 
of  the  first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first  place  in  the  peerage,  of 
the  mansion  at  Lambeth  and  the  mansion  at  Croydon,  of  immense 
patronage  and  of  a  revenue  of  more  than  five  thousand  a  year  was 
thought  but  a  poor  atonement  for  the  great  crime  of  having  modestly 
remonstrated  against  the  unconstitutional  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
Bancroft  was  pronounced  to  be  just  such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a 
penitent  as  Judas  Iscariot.  The  old  hypocrite  had,  it  was  said,  while 
affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  master,  given  the  fatal  signal  to 
his  master's  enemies. ,  When  the  mischief  had  been  done  and  coold 
not  be  repaired,  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  had  begun  to  torture 
him.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  bemoaned  him- 
self. Ho  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung  down  his  wealth  at  the  feet 
of  those  whose  instrument  he  had  been.  The  best  thing  that  he  could 
now  do  was  to  make  the  parallel  complete  by  hanging  himself. f 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strongest  proof  of  kindness 
which  he  could  give  to  heretics  who  had  resigned  wealth,  country, 
family,  for  his  sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to  be  beset,  on  their  dying 
beds,  by  his  priests.  If  some  sick  man,  helpless  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad  logic  and  bad  rhetoric,  suffered  a 
wafer  to  be  thrust  into  his  mouth,  a  great  work  of  grace  was  triumph- 
antly announced  to  the  Court ;  and  the  neophyte  was  buried  with  all 
the  pomp  of  religion.  But  if  a  royalist,  of  the  highest  rank  and 
most  stainless  character,  died  professing  firm  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  fields ;  and,  at  dead  of 
night,  he  was  flung  into  it  and  covered  up  like  a  mass  of  carrion. 
Such  were  the  obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  had  served 
the  House  of  Stuart  with  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  his  fortunes,  who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  and  who  had,  after 
the  victory,  lifted  from  the  earth  the  still  breathing  remains  of  Dun- 
dee. While  living  he  had  been  treated  with  contumely.  The  Scot- 
tish officers  who  had  long  served  under  him  had  in  vain  entreated 
that,  when  they  were  formed  into  a  company,  he  might  still  be  their 
commander.     His  religion  had  been  thought  a  fatal  disqualification. 

♦A  View  of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  from  the  Year  1090  to  1696,  1C96;  Batio 
Ultima,  1G07.  In  the  Naime  Papers  is  a  letter  in  which  the  nonjuring  bishops  are 
ordered  to  send  a  Protestant  divine  to  Saint  Germains.  This  letter  was  speedily  fol* 
lowed  by  another  letter  revoking  the  order.  Both  letters  will  be  found  in  Macpherson'i 
collection.  They  both  bear  date  Oct.  1 6,  1 093.  I  suppose  that  the  first  letter  was  dated 
accoi-diuf;  to  the  New  Stylo  and  the  letter  of  revocation  according  to  the  Old  Style. 

t  Ilatio  Ultima,  1097;  llistory  of  the  late  Parliament,  1099. 
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A  worthless  adventurer,  whose  only  recommendation  was  that  he  was 
a  Papist,  was  preferred.  Dunfermline  continued,  during  a  short  time, 
to  make  his  appearance  in  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  Prince 
"whom  he  had  served  too  well ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  bigots 
who  ruled  the  Court  refused  to  the  ruined  and  expatriated  Protestant 
Lord  the  means  of  subsistence :  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  they 
refused  him  even  a  grave.* 

The  insults  daily  offered  at  Saint  Germains  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion produced  a  great  effect  in  England.  The  Whigs  triumphantly 
asked  whether  it  were  not  clear  that  the  old  tyrant  was  utterly  incor- 
rigible ;  and  many  even  of  the  nonjurors  observed  his  proceedings 
with  shame*  disgust  and  alarm.f  The  Jacobite  party  had,  from  the 
first,  been  divided  into  two  sections,  which,  three  or  four  years  after 
the  Revolution,  began  to  be  known  as  the  Compounders  and  the  Non- 
compounders.  The  Compounders  were  those  who  wished  for  a  resto- 
ration, but  for  a  restoration  accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty,  and 
by  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  the  realm.  The  Noncompounders  thought  it  downright 
Whiggery,  downright  rebellion,  to  take  advantage  of  His  Majesty*B 
unfortunate  situation  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him  any  con- 
dition. The  plain  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to  bring  him  back.  What 
traitors  he  would  punish  and  what  traitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws 
he  would  observe  and  with  what  laws  he  would  dispense,  were  ques- 
tions to  be  decided  by  himself  alone.  If  he  decided  them  wrongly, 
he  must  answer  for  his  fault  to  heaven  and  not  to  his  people. 

The  great  body  of  the  English  Jacobites  were  more  or  less  Com- 
pounders. The  pure  Noncompounders  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  very  natm*ally,  were  not  solicitous  to  ob- 
tain any  security  for  a  religion  which  they  thought  heretical,  or  for  a 
polity  from  the  benefits  of  which  they  were  excluded.  There  were  also 
some  Protestant  nonjurors,  such  as  Kettlewell  and  Hickes,  who  reso- 
lutely followed  the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the  extreme  consequences 
to  which  it  led.  But,  though  Kettlewell  tried  to  convince  his  country- 
men that  monarchical  government  had  been  ordained  by  Qod,  not  as 
a  means  of  making  them  happy  here,  but  as  a  cross  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recompensed  for 
their  sufferings  hereafter,  and  though  Hickes  assured  them  that  there 
>ra8  not  a  single  Compounder  in  the  whole  Theban  legion,  very  few 

♦  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  ft-om  1C90  to  1G95.  That  Dunfermline  was 
grossly  ill  used  is  plain  even  from  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  1714. 

f  So  early  as  the  year  lO'JO,  that  conclave  of  the  leading  Jacobites  which  gaTe  Pres- 
ton bis  instructions  made  a  strung  representation  to  James  on  this  subject  **  He  must 
overrule  the  bigotry  of  Saint  Germains,  and  dispo;<e  their  minds  to  think  of  those  me- 
thods that  are  more  likely  to  gain  tlie  nation.  For  there  is  one  silly  thing  or  another 
daily  done  there,  that  coinen  to  our  notice  here,  which  prolongs  what  they  so  passion- 
ately desire.'*  See  also  A  Short  and  True  Relation  of  Intrigues  transaoted  both  at 
Home  and  Abroad  to  restore  the  late  Eling  James,  1694. 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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churchmen  were  inclined  to  run  the  fisk  of  the  gallows  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  High  Commission  and  the  Dispens- 
ing Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Jacobite  party 
in  England :  but  the  Noncompounders  had  hitherto  had  undivided 
Bway  at  Saint  Oermains.  No  Protestant,  no  moderate  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, no  man  who  dared  to  hint  that  any  law  could  bind  the  royal 
prerogative,  could  hope  for  the  smallest  mark  of  favour  from  the 
banished  King.  The  priests  and  the  apostate  Melfort,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parliaments, 
of  trial  by  jury  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  in  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  ear.  Herbert  was  called  Chancellor,  walked  before 
the  other  officers  of  state,  wore  a  black  robe  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  carried  a  seal :  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  therefore  he  was  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the  Council  Board.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James's  head  and  heart  were  incur- 
able. In  his  view  there  could  be  between  him  and  his  subjects  no 
reciprocity  of  obligation.  Their  duty  was  to  risk  property,  liberty, 
life,  in  order  to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  bear  patiently 
whatever  he  chose  to  inflict  upon  them.  They  could  no  more  pretend 
to  merit  before  him  than  before  Ood.  When  they  had  done  all,  they 
were  still  unprofitable  servants.  The  highest  praise  due  to  the  roy- 
alist who  shed  his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  scaffold  for 
hereditary  monarchy  was  simply  that  he  was  not  a  traitor.  After  all 
the  severe  discipline  which  the  deposed  King  had  undergone,  he  was 
still  as  much  bent  on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church  of  England 
as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling  fellows  of  Magdalene  to  get 
out  of  his  sight,  or  on  the  day  when  he  sent  the  Bishops  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  without 
seeing  England  again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those  whom  he 
ought  to  command,  t  In  the  Declaration  of  April,  1692,  the  whole 
man  appears  without  disguise,  full  of  his  own  imaginary  rights,  unable 
to  understand  how  any  body  but  himself  can  have  any  rights,  dull, 
obstinate  and  cruel.  Another  paper  which  he  drew  up  about  the  same 
time  shows,  if  possible,  still  metre  clearly,  how  little  he  had  profited 
by  a  sharp  experience.  In  that  paper  he  set  forth  the  plan  accord- 
ing to  which  he  intended  to  govern  when  he  should  be  restored.  He 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  one  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  one 
of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  majority 

*  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  The  account  giren  in  this  View  b  con- 
firmed by  a  remarkable  paper,  wliich  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.  Some  of  the  heada 
of  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  made  a  representation  to  James,  one  article  of  wluoh 
is  as  follows:  "  They  bog  that  Your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  admit  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  England  into  your  Council :  your  enemies  take  advantage  of  hia  not  bmng  in 
it."  James* 8  answer  is  eTasive.  **  The  King  will  be,  on  all  occasional  ready  to  ezprMB 
the  just  value  and  esteem  he  has  for  his  Lord  Chancellor." 

f  A  short  and  true  ReUtion  of  Intrigues,  1694. 
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of  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Household,  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamher,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  should 
always  be  Roman  Catholics.* 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Compounders  sent  from 
London  letter  after  letter  filled  with  judicious  counsel  and  earnest 
supplication.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  demonstrated  in  the 
plainest  manner  the  impossibility  of  establishing  Popish  ascendency  in 
a  country  where  at  least  forty  nine  fiftieths  of  the  population  and 
much  more  than  forty  nine  fiftieths  of  the  wealth  and  the  intelligence 
were  Protestant.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  informed  their 
master  that  the  Declaration  of  April,  1692,  had  been  read  with  exul- 
tation by  his  enemies  and  with  deep  affliction  by  his  friends,  that  it 
had  been  printed  and  circulated  by  the  usurpers,  that  it  had  done 
more  than  all  the  libels  of  the  Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  against 
him,  and  that  it  had  furnished  those  naval  officers  who  had  promised 
him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  breaking  faith  with  him,  and 
for  destroying  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  convoyed  him  back  to  his 
kingdom.  He  continued  to  be  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  best 
friends  in  England  till  those  remonstrances  began  to  be  echoed  at 
Versailles.  AH  the  information  which  Lewis  and  his  ministers  were 
able  to  obtain  touching  the  state  of  our  island  satisfied  them  that 
James  would  never  be  restored  unless  he  could  bring  himself  to  make 
large  concessions  to  his  subjects.  It  was  therefore  intimated  to  him, 
kindly  and  courteously,  but  seriously,  that  he  would  do  well  to  change 
his  counsels  and  his  counsellors.  France  could  not  continue  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  Sovereign  on  an  unwilling  nation.  She 
was  crushed  by  public  burdens.  Her  trade  and  industry  languished. 
Her  harvest  and  her  vintage  had  failed.  The  peasantry  were  starv- 
ing. The  faint  murmurs  of  the  provincial  Estates  began  to  be  heard. 
There  was  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  most  ab- 
solute prince  could  demand  from  those  whom  he  ruled.  However  de- 
sirous the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  uphold  the  cause  of  here- 
ditary monarchy  and  of  pure  religion  all  over  the  world,  his  first  duty 
was  to  his  own  kingdom ;  and,  unless  a  counterrevolution  speedily 
took  place  in  England,  his  duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on 
him  the  painful  necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It 
would  therefore  be  wise  in  James  to  do  without  delay  whatever  he 
could  honourably  and  conscientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of 
his  people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.  He  consented  to  give  a 
share  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Compounders,  Charles  Earl  of  Middleton. 

Middleton's  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.  But  he  was 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses  of  England:  he  had 

♦  See  the  paper  headed  ♦•  For  my  Son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1692."  It  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Life  of  James. 
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resided  long  in  England :  be  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  the  Se- 
cond one  of  the  English  Secretaries  of  State,  and  had  been  entrusted 
by  James  with  the  lead  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  His  abi- 
lities and  acquirements  were  considerable :  his  temper  waA  easy  and 
generous:  his  manners  were  popular;  and  his  conduct  had  generally 
been  consistent  and  honourable.  He  had,  when  Popery  was  in  the 
ascendent,  resolutely  refused  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  by  apos- 
tasy. Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had  been  sent  to  convert  him ; 
and  the  town  had  been  much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
layman  baffled  the  divines.  A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in  the  usual 
form.  " Your  Lordship  believes  in  the  Trinity."  "Who  told  you 
60?"  said  Middleton.  «  Not  believe  in  the  Trinity!"  cried  the  priest 
in  amazement.  "Nay,"  said  Middleton;  "prove  your  religion  to  be 
true  if  you  can:  but  do  not  catechize  me  about  mine."  As  it  was 
plain  that  the  Secretary  was  not  a  disputant  whom  it  waA  easy  to 
take  at  an  advantage,  the  controversy  ended  almost  as  soon.it  began.* 
When  fortune  changed,  Middleton  adhered  to  the  cause  of  hereditary 
monarchy  with  a  stedfastness  which  was  the  more  respectable  because 
he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  peace  with  the  new 
government.  His  sentiments  were  so  well  known  that,  when  the  king- 
dom was  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower:  but  no  evidence  on  which  he 
could  be  convicted  of  treason  was  discovered ;  and,  when  the  danger- 
ous crisis  was  past,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  It  should  seem  indeed  that, 
during  the  three  years  which  followed  the  Revolution,  he  was  by  no 
means  an  active  plotter.  He  saw  that  a  Restoration  could  be  effected 
only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation  would 
never  assent  to  a  Restoration  without  securities  against  Popery  and 
arbitrary  power.  He  therefore  conceived  tliat,  while  his  banished 
master  obstinately  refused  to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse 
than  idle  to  conspire  against  the  existing  government. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  consequence  of  strong  represen- 
tations from  Versailles,  now  invited  to  join  him  in  France.  The  great 
body  of  Compounders  learned  with  delight  that  they  were  at  length 
to  be  represented  in  the  Council  at  Saint  Germains  by  one  of  their 
favourite  leaders.  Some  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who,  though  they 
had  not  approved  of  the  deposition  of  James,  had  been  so  much  dis- 
gusted by  his  perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that  they  had  long  avoided 
all  connection  with  him,  now  began  to  hope  that  he  had  seen  his  error. 
They  had  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Melfort;  but  they  com- 
municated freely  with  Middleton.  The  new  minister  conferred  also 
with  the  four  traitors  whose  infamy  has  been  made  preeminently  con- 
spicuous by  their  station,  their  abilities,  and  their  great  public  seryices ; 
with  Godolphin,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  was  to  be  in  favour 

*  Burnet,  i.  688. 
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with  both  the  rival  Kings  at  once,  and  to  keep,  through  all  revolutions 
and  counterrevolutions,  his  head,  his  estate  and  a  place  at  the  Board 
of  Treasury;  with  Shrewsbury,  who,  having  once  in  a  fatal  moment 
entangled  himself  in  criminal  and  dishonourable  engagements,  had 
not  had  the  resolution  to  break  through  them ;  with  Marlborough,  who 
continued  to  profess  the  deepest  repentance  for  the  past  and  the  best 
intentions  for  the  future ;  and  with  Russell,  who  declared  that  he  was 
still  what  he  had  been  before  the  day  of  La  Hogue,  and  renewed  his 
promise  to  do  what  Monk  had  done,  on  condition  that  a  general  par- 
don should  be  granted  to  all  political  offenders,  and  that  the  royal 
power  should  be  placed  under  strong  constitutional  restraints. 

Before  Middleton  left  England  he  had  collected  the  sense  of  all  the 
leading  Compounders.  They  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  one  ex- 
pedient which  would  reconcile  contending  factions  at  home,  and  lead 
to  the  speedy  pacification  of  Europe.  This  expedient  was  that  James 
should  resign  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  bred  a  Protestant.  If,  as  was  but  too 
probable.  His  Majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to  this  suggestion,  he 
must  at  least  consent  to  put  forth  a  Declaration  which  might  do  away 
the  unfavourable  impression  made  by  his  Declaration  of  the  preceding 
spring.  A  paper  such  as  it  was  thought  expedient  that  he  should  pub- 
lish was  carefully  drawn  up,  and,  after  much  discussion,  approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  having  been  put  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  views  of  the  principal  English  Jacobites,  stole  across  the 
Channel,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the  Court  of  James.  There 
was  at  that  Court  no  want  of  slanderers  and  sneerers  whose  malignity 
was  only  the  more  dangerous  because  it  wore  a  meek  and  sanctimoni- 
ous air.  Middleton  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabri- 
cated by  the  priests  who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  already  in  circu- 
lation. Some  Noncompounders  too  had  written  from  London  that  he 
was  at  heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  republican.  He  was  however  very 
graciously  received,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  conjointly 
with  Melfort.* 

It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully  resolved  never  to  resign 
the  Crown,  or  to  suffer  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  bred  a  heretic  ;  and 
it  long  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  arguments  or  entreaties  would 
induce  him  to  sign  the  Declaration  which  his  friends  in  England  had 
prepared.  It  was  indeed  a  document  very  different  from  any  that  had 
yet  appeared  under  his  Great  Seal.  He  was  made  to  promise  that  he 
would  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  should  not  oppose 
him  after  he  should  land  in  the  island ;  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
stored, he  would  call  a  Parliament ;  that  he  would  confirm  all  such 

*  As  to  this  change  of  ministry  at  Saint  Germains  see  the  very  ourious  bnt  Terj  con- 
fused narrative  in  the  life  of  James,  ii.  49S-516 ;  Bomet,  ii.  219 ;  M^moires  de  Saint 
Simon ;  A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,  1698 ;  and  the  Letters 
from  the  Naime  MSS.  printed  by  Macpherson. 
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laws,  passed  during  the  usurpation,  as  the  Houses  should  tender  to 
him  for  confirmation ;  that  he  would  waive  his  right  to  the  chimney 
money ;  that  he  would  protect  and  defend  the  Established  Church  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  her  possessions  and  privileges ;  that  he  would  not 
again  violate  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  would  leave  it  to  the  legislature 
to  define  the  extent  of  his  dispensing  power ;  and  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his  conscience.  Could 
a  son  of  the  Holy  Boman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  bind  him- 
self  to  protect  and  defend  heresy,  and  to  enforce  a  law  which  excluded 
true  believers  from  office  7  Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  swarmed 
ii\  his  household  told  him  that  he  could  not  without  sin  give  any  such 
pledge  as  his  undutiful  subjects  demanded.  On  this  point  the  opinion 
of  Middleton,  who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of  no  weight.  But 
Middleton  found  an  ally  in  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an 
enemy.  Melfort,  scared  by  the  universal  hatred  of  which  he  knew 
himself  to  bo  the  object,  and  afraid  that  he  should  be  held  accountable, 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  for  his  master's  wrongheadedness, 
submitted  the  case  to  several  eminent  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  These 
learned  casuists  pronounced  the  Declaration  unobjectionable  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view.  The  great  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meauz,  who  was 
regarded  by  the  Gallican  Church  as  a  father  scarcely  inferior  in 
authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augustin,  showed,  by  powerful  arguments, 
both  theological  and  political,  that  the  scruple  which  tormented  James 
was  precisely  of  that  sort  against  which  a  much  wiser  King  had  given 
a  caution  in  the  words,  «  Be  not  righteous  overmuch.*'*  The  author- 
ity of  the  French  divines  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
French  government.  The  language  held  at  Versailles  was  so  strong 
that  James  began  to  be  alarmed.  What  if  Lewis  should  take  serious 
offence,  should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  requited,  should  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  usurpers,  and  should  request  his  unfortunate 
guests  to  seek  another  asylum  7  It  was  necessary  to  submit.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  April,  1693,  the  Declaration  was  signed  and  sealed.  The 
concluding  sentence  was  a  prayer.  «<  We  come  to  vindicate  our  own 
right  and  to  establish  the  liberties  of  our  people ;  and  may  God  ^ve 
us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one  as  we  sincerely  intend  the 
confirmation  of  the  other  !"t  The  prayer  was  heard.  The  success 
of  James  was  strictly  proportioned  to  his  sincerity.    YiThat  his  sin- 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  500.  Bossact's  opinion  uriU  bo  found  in  the  Appendix  to  IL 
^laznrc's  history.  The  Bishop  sums  up  his  arguments  thus :  "  Je  dini  done  Tolontien 
nux  Catlioliques,  s'il  y  en  a  qui  n'approuvont  point  la  d^Uration  dont  il  s'agit ;  KoU 
esse  Justus  multum ;  noque  plus  sapias  quam  necesse  est,  ne  obatnpescas."  In  the  life 
of  James  it  is  asserted  that  the  French  Doctors  changed  thoir  opinion,  and  that  Bossuet, 
though  he  held  out  longer  than  the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  he  had  been  in  error,  but  did 
not  choose  formally  to  retract  I  think  much  too  highly  of  Bos8uet*s  nnderstanding  to 
believe  this. 

f  Life  of  James,  ii.  605. 
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cerity  was  we  know  on  the  best  evidence.  Scarcely  had  he  called  on 
heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  professions,  when  he  directed  Mel- 
fort  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  to  Rome  with  such  explana- 
tions as  might  satisfy  the  Pope.  Melfort*8  letter  ends  thus:  "After 
all,  the  object  of  this  Declaration  is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England. 
We  shall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with  much  greater  advan- 
tage at  Whitehall  than  at  Saint  Germains."* 

Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much  was  expected  had 
been  despatched  to  London.  There  it  was  printed  at  a  secret  press 
in  the  house  of  a  Quaker :  for  there  was  among  the  Quakers  a  party, 
small  in  number,  but  zealous  and  active,  which  had  imbibed  the  poli- 
tics of  William  Penn.f  To  circulate  such  a  work  was  a  service  of 
some  danger :  but  agents  were  found.  Several  persons  were  taken 
up  while  distributing  copies  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  A  hundred 
packets  were  stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post  OflSce  on  their  way  to 
the  fleet.  But,  after  a  short  time,  the  government  wisely  gave  up  the 
endeavour  to  suppress  what  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  published 
the  Declaration  at  full  length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  commentary.]; 

The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed.  The  Declaration 
altogether  failed  to  produce  the  effect  which  Middleton  had  antici- 
pated. The  truth  is  that  his  advice  had  not  been  asked  till  it  mat- 
tered not  what  advice  he  gave.  If  James  had  put  forth  such  a  mani- 
festo in  January,  1689,  the  throne  would  probably  not  have  been 
declared  vacant.  If  he  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  he  was 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  be  would  have 
conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he  might  possibly  have 
been  joined  by  a  large  part  of  the  fleet.     But  both  in  1689  and  in 

1692  he  had  held  the  language  of  an  implacable  tyrant ;  and  it  was 
now  too  late  to  affect  tenderness  of  heart  and  reverence  for  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  realm.  The  contrast  between  the  new  Declaration 
and  the  preceding  Declaration  excited,  not  without  reason,  general 
suspicion  and  contempt.  What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
word  of  a  Prince  so  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  veered  from  extreme 
to  extreme  ?  In  1692  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  heads  and 
quarters  of  hundreds  of  poor  ploughmen  and  boatmen  who  had,  seve- 
ral years  before,  taken  some  rustic  liberties  with  him  at  which  his 
grandfather  Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  had  a  hearty  laugh.     In 

1693  the  foulest  and  most  ungrateful  treasons  were  to  be  covered  with 
oblivion.     Gaermarthen  expressed  the  general  sentiment.     «<I  do 

*  "En  fin  celle  cy— j'entends  la  declaration — ^n*est  que  poor  rentrer;  et  Ton  peat 
beancoup  mioux  disputer  dos  afifaires  des  Catholiqnes  ll  Whjthall  qa'll  Saint  Qennain." 
^Maznre,  Appendix. 

f  Baden  to  the  States  Oeneral,  Jane  2  (12),  1698.  Foar  thousand  copies,  wet  from 
the  pres9,  were  found  in  this  house. 

X  Baden's  Letters  to  the  States  Qeneral  of  May  and  June,  1698 ;  An  Answer  to  the 
Late  King  James's  Declaration  published  at  Saint  Qermains,  1698.   . 
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not,"  he  said,  "understand  all  this.  Last  April  I  was  to  be  hanged. 
This  April  I  am  to  have  a  free  pardon.  1  cannot  imagine  what  I 
have  done  during  the  past  year  to  deserve  such  goodness."  The 
general  opinion  was*  that  a  snare  was  hidden  under  this  unwonted 
clemency,  this  unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration,  it  was 
said,  was  excellent ;  and  so  was  the  Coronation  oath.  Every  body 
knew  how  King  James  had  observed  his  Coronation  oath ;  and  every 
body  might  guess  how  he  would  observe  his  Declaration.  While  grave 
men  reasoned  thus,  the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their  pas- 
quinades. Some  of  the  Noncompounders,  meantime,  uttered  indig- 
nant murmurs.  The  King  was  in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
hated  monarchy.  His  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the  worst  sort.  The 
general  pardon  which  he  had  granted  to  his  enemies  was  in  truth  a 
general  proscription  of  his  friends.  Hitherto  the  Judges  appointed 
by  the  usurper  had  been  under  a  restraint,  imperfect  indeed,  yet  not 
absolutely  nugatory.  They  had  known  that  a  day  of  reckoning  might 
come,  and  had  therefore  in  general  dealt  tenderly  with  the  persecuted 
adherents  of  the  rightful  King.  That  restraint  His  Majesty  had  now 
taken  away.  He  had  told  Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land 
in  England,  they  might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest  fear  of 
being  called  to  account.* 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read  with  so  much 
disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  native  aristocracy  of  Ireland. 
This  then  was  the  reward  of  their  loyalty.  This  was  the  faith  of 
kings.  When  England  had  cast  James  out,  when  Scotland  had 
rejected  him,  the  Irish  had  still  been  true  to  him ;  and  he  had,  in 
return,  solemnly  given  his  sanction  to  a  law  which  restored  to  them  an 
immense  domain  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled.  Nothing  that 
had  happened  since  that  time  had  diminished  their  claim  to  his 
favour.  They  had  defended  his  cause  to  the  last ;  they  had  fought 
for  him  long  after  ho  had  deserted  them:  many  of  them,  when 
unable  to  contend  longer  against  superior  force,  had  followed  him  into 
banishment ;  and  now  it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to  make  peace 
with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expense  of  his  most  faithful  friends. 
There  was  much  discontent  in  the  Irish  regiments  which  were  dispersed 
through  the  Netherlands  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Even  the  Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  0*s  and  Macs  were  in  the 
right,  and  asked  triumphantly  whether  a  prince  who  had  broken  his 
word  to  his  devoted  servants  could  be  expected  to  keep  it  to  his  foesTf 

*  Jamos,  ii.  514.  I  am  unwilling  to  believo  that  Ken  was  among  those  who  bUmed 
the  Declaration  of  1693  as  too  merciful. 

f  Among  the  Naime  Papers  is  a  letter  sent  on  this  occasion  bj  Bliddleton  to 
Macarthy,  who  was  then  serving  in  Qcrmanj.  Middlcton  tries  to  sooth  Macarthj  and 
to  induce  Macarthj  to  sooth  others.  Nothing  more  disingenuous  was  ever  written  bj 
a  Minister  of  State.  "The  King,"  says  the  Secretary,  "promises  in  the  forenJd 
Declaration  to  restore  the  Settlement,  but,  at  the  same  time,  declares  that  ho  will 
recompense  all  those  who  may  suffer  by  it  by  giving  them  equivalents."    Now  Jamei 
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While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of  general  conversation  in 
England,  military  operations  recommenced  on  the  Continent.  The 
preparations  of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed  even  those  who 
estimated  most  highly  her  resources  and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers. 
Both  her  agriculture  and  her  commerce  were  suffering.  The  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy,  the  interminable  cornfields  of  the  Beauce,  had 
failed  to  yield  their  increase:  the  looms  of  Lyons  were  silent;  and 
the  merchant  ships  were  rotting  in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.  Yet 
the  monarchy  presented  to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front  more 
haughty  and  more  menacing  than  ever.  Lewis  had  determined  not 
to  make  any^dvance  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  new  govern- 
ment of  England  till  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm  had  been  put 
forth  in  one  more  effort.  A  mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was,  but  too 
exhausting  to  be  repeated.  He  made  an  immense  display  of  force 
at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  which  could  excite  the  martial  ardour  of  a  nation 
eminently  highspirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  left  his 
palace  for  the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed 
it  under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron. 
The  new  cross  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches  before  Mens  and  Namur, 
and  on  the  fields  of  Fleurus  and  Steinkirk;  and  the  sight  raised 
a  generous  emulation  among  those  who  had  still  to  win  an  honour- 
able fame  in  arms.'*' 

In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  began  to  exist  Middle- 
ton  visited  Versailles.  A  letter  in  which  he  gave  his  friends  in 
England  an  account  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to  us.f  He  was 
presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly  received,  and  was  overpowered 
by  gratitude  and  admiration.     Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Court, — so 

did  not  declare  that  he  would  recompense  any  body,  bnt  merely  that  he  would  adyise 
with  his  Parliament  on  the  subject  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would  even  advise  with 
his  Parliament  about  recompensing  all  who  might  suffer,. but  merely  about  recompens- 
ing such  as  had  followed  him  to  the  last.  Finally  he  said  nothing  about  equivalents. 
Indeed  the  notion  of  giving  an  equivalent  to  every  body  who  suffered  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  in  other  words,  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  the  fee  simple  of  half  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  was  obviously  absurd.  Middleton's  letter  will  be  found  in  Biacpherson's 
collection.  I  will  give  a  sample  of  the  language  held  by  the  Whigs  on  this  occasion. 
**The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  says  one  writer,  "although  in  point  of  interest 
and  profession  different  from  us,  yet,  to  do  them  right,  have  deserved  well  from  the 
late  King,  though  ill  from  us ;  and  for  the  late  King  to  leave  them  and  exclude  them 
is  such  an  instance  of  uncommon  ingratitude  that  Protestants  have  no  reason  to  stand 
by  a  Prince  that  deserts  his  own  party,  and  a  people  that  have  been  faithful  to  him 
and  his  interest  to  the  very  last." — A  short  and  true  Relation  of  the  Intrigues,  ko.,  1694. 

*  The  edict  of  creation  was  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1C98, 

t  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  April,  1698.  It  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  and 
was  printed  by  Macpherson. 
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not,"  he  said,  <<  understand  all  this.  Last  April  I  was  to  be  hanged. 
This  April  I  am  to  have  a  free  pardon.  1  cannot  imagine  what  I 
have  done  during  the  past  year  to  deserve  such  goodness."  The 
general  opinion  was-  that  a  snare  was  hidden  under  this  unwonted 
clemency,  this  unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration,  it  was 
said,  was  excellent ;  and  so  was  the  Coronation  oath.  Every  body 
knew  how  King  James  had  observed  his  Coronation  oath ;  and  every 
body  might  guess  how  he  would  observe  his  Declaration.  While  grave 
men  reasoned  thus,  the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their  pas- 
quinades. Some  of  the  Noncompounders,  meantime,  uttered  indig- 
nant murmurs.  The  King  was  in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  «|f  men  who 
hated  monarchy.  His  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the  worst  sort.  The 
general  pardon  which  he  had  granted  to  his  enemies  was  in  truth  a 
general  proscription  of  his  friends.  Hitherto  the  Judges  appointed 
by  the  usurper  had  been  under  a  restraint,  imperfect  indeed,  yet  not 
absolutely  nugatory.  They  had  known  that  a  day  of  reckoning  might 
come,  and  had  therefore  in  general  dealt  tenderly  with  the  persecuted 
adherents  of  the  rightful  King.  That  restraint  His  Majesty  had  now 
taken  away.  He  had  told  Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land 
in  England,  they  might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest  fear  of 
being  called  to  account.* 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read  with  so  mach 
disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  native  aristocracy  of  Ireland. 
This  then  was  the  reward  of  their  loyalty.  This  was  the  faith  of 
kings.  When  England  had  cast  James  out,  when  Scotland  had 
rejected  him,  the  Irish  had  still  been  true  to  him;  and  he  had,  in 
return,  solemnly  given  his  sanction  to  a  law  which  restored  to  them  an 
immense  domain  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled.  Nothing  that 
had  happened  since  that  time  had  diminished  their  claim  to  his 
favour.  They  had  defended  his  cause  to  the  last ;  they  had  fought 
for  him  long  after  he  had  deserted  them:  many  of  them,  when 
unable  to  contend  longer  against  superior  force,  had  followed  him  into 
banishment ;  and  now  it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to  make  peace 
with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expense  of  his  most  faithful  friends* 
There  was  much  discontent  in  the  Irish  regiments  which  were  dispersed 
through  the  Netherlands  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Even  the  Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  O's  and  Macs  were  in  the 
right,  and  asked  triumphantly  whether  a  prince  who  had  broken  his 
word  to  his  devoted  servants  could  be  expected  to  keep  it  to  his  foesTf 

'"'  James,  ii.  614.  I  am  unwilling  to  believo  that  Ken  was  among  those  who  blamed 
the  Declaration  of  1G93  as  too  merciful. 

f  Among  the  Naime  Papers  is  a  letter  sent  on  this  occasion  bj  Bliddleton  to 
Macartby«  who  was  tlien  scrying  in  Germany.  Middleton  tries  to  sooth  Macarthy  and 
to  induce  Macartliy  to  sooth  others.  Nothing  more  dieingcnnous  was  eTer  written  1^ 
a  Mini.ster  of  State.  "The  King,"  says  the  Secretary,  ''promises  in  the  foresud 
Declaration  to  rcsttorc  tlio  Settlement,  but,  at  the  same  time,  declares  that  he  will 
recompense  all  those  who  may  suffer  by  it  by  giving  them  cquiTalcnta."    Now  Jamei 
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While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of  general  conversation  in 
England,  military  operations  recommenced  on  the  Continent.  The 
preparations  of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed  even  those  who 
estimated  most  highly  her  resources  and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers. 
Both  her  agriculture  and  her  commerce  were  suffering.  The  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy,  the  interminable  cornfields  of  the  Beauce,  had 
failed  to  yield  their  increase:  the  looms  of  Lyons  were  silent;  and 
the  merchant  ships  were  rotting  in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.  Yet 
the  monarchy  presented  to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front  more 
haughty  and  more  menacing  than  ever.  Lewis  had  determined  not 
to  make  any^dvance  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  new  govern- 
ment of  England  till  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm  had  been  put 
forth  in  one  more  effort.  A  mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was,  but  too 
exhausting  to  be  repeated.  He  made  an  immense  display  of  force 
at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  which  could  excite  the  martial  ardour  of  a  nation 
eminently  highspirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  left  his 
palace  for  the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed 
it  under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron. 
The  new  cross  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches  before  Mens  and  Namur, 
and  on  the  fields  of  Fleurus  and  Steinkirk;  and  the  sight  raised 
a  generous  emulation  among  those  who  had  still  to  win  an  honour- 
able fame  in  arms."*" 

In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  began  to  exist  Middle- 
ton  visited  Versailles.  A  letter  in  which  he  gave  his  friends  in 
England  an  account  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to  us.f  He  was 
presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly  received,  and  was  overpowered 
by  gratitude  and  admiration.     Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Court,- 


did  not  declare  that  he  would  recompense  any  body,  bat  merely  that  he  would  adyise 
with  his  Parliament  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would  even  advise  with 
his  Parliament  about  recompensing  all  who  might  suffer^.but  merely  about  recompens- 
ing such  as  had  followed  him  to  the  last  Finally  he  said  nothing  about  equivalents. 
Indeed  the  notion  of  giving  an  equivalent  to  every  body  who  suffered  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  in  other  words,  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  the  fee  simple  of  half  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  was  obviously  absurd.  Middleton's  letter  will  be  found  in  Maopherson's 
collection.  I  will  give  a  sample  of  the  language  held  by  the  Whigs  on  this  occasion. 
"The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  says  one  writer,  "although  in  point  of  interest 
and  profession  different  from  us,  yet,  to  do  them  right,  have  deserved  well  from  the 
late  King,  though  ill  from  us ;  and  for  the  late  King  to  leave  them  and  exclude  them 
is  such  an  instance  of  uncommon  ingratitude  that  Protestants  have  no  reason  to  stand 
by  a  Prince  that  deserts  his  own  party,  and  a  people  that  have  been  faithful  to  him 
and  his  interest  to  the  very  last." — A  short  and  true  Relation  of  the  Intrigues,  ke,,  1694. 

*  The  edict  of  creation  was  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1698, 

t  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  April,  1698.  It  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  and 
was  printed  by  Macpherson. 
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Middleton  wrote, — its  master  was  the  greatest.  The  splendour  of 
the  great  King's  personal  merit  threw  even  the  splendour  of  his 
fortunes  into  the  shade.  The  language  which  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  held  about  English  politics  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  satis- 
factory. Yet  in  one  thing  this  accomplished  prince  and  his  able 
and  experienced  ministers  were  strangely  mistaken.  They  were  all 
possessed  with  the  absurd  notion  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
a  great  man.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive  them;  but 
they  were  under  an  incurable  delusion.  They  saw  through  a  magni- 
fying glass  of  such  power  that  the  leech  appeared  to  them  a  leviathan. 
It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Middleton  that  possibly  the  delusion 
might  be  in  his  own  vision  and  not  in  theirs.  Lewis  and  the  coun- 
sellors who  surrounded  him  were  far  indeed  from  loving  WillianS 
But  they  did  not  hate  him  with  that  mad  hatred  which  raged  in  the 
breasts  of  his  English  enemies.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  moderate  of  the  Jacobites.  Yet  even  Middleton*a  judg- 
ment was  so  much  darkened  by  malice  that,  on  this  subject,  he 
talked  nonsense  unworthy  of  his  capacity.  He,  like  the  rest  of  his 
party,  could  see  in  the  usurper  nothing  but  what  was  odious  and  con- 
temptible, the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the  understanding  and  manners  of  a 
stupid,  brutal,  Dutch  boor,  who  generally  observed  a  sulky  silence, 
and,  when  forced  to  speak,  gave  short  testy  answers  in  bad  EnglisL 
The  French  statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  judged  of  William's  facul- 
ties from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  had,  during 
twenty  years,  conducted  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  and  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever  since  1673,  been  playing  against 
themselves  a  most  complicated  game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill  for 
an  immense  stake :  they  were  proud,  and  with  reason,  of  their  own 
dexterity  at  that  game;  yet  they  were  conscious  that  in  him  thej 
had  found  more  than  their  match.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
long  contest  every  advantage  had  been  on  their  side.  They  had  at 
their  absolute  command  all  the  resources  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in 
Europe;  and  he  was  merely  the  servant  of  a  commonwealth,  of 
which  the  whole  territory  was  inferior  in  extent  to  Nonnandy  or 
Guienne.  A  succession  of  generals  and  diplomatists  of  eminent 
ability  had  been  opposed  to  him.  A  powerful  faction  in  his  native 
country  had  pertinaciously  crossed  his  designs.  He  had  undergone 
defeats  in  the  field  and  defeats  in  the  senate :  but  hia  wisdom  and 
firmness  had  turned  defeats  into  victories.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
could  be  done  to  keep  him  down,  his  influence  and  fame  had  been 
almost  constantly  rising  and  spreading.  The  most  important  and  ar- 
duous enterprise  in  the  history  of  Modern  Europe  had  been  planned  and 
conducted  to  a  prosperous  termination  by  him  alone.  The  most  extensive 
coalition  that  the  world  had  seen  for  ages  had  been  formed  by  him,  and 
would  be  instantly  dissolved  if  his  superintending  care  were  withdrawn. 
He  had  gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a  third  by  conquest} 
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and  he  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  possession  of  all  three  in 
spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  That  these  things  had  been 
effected  by  a  poor  creature,  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity, 
was  an  assertion  which  might  easily  find  credence  among  the  non- 
juring  parsons  who  congregated  at  Sam's  Goffeehousey  but  which 
moved  the  laughter  of  the  veteran  politicians  of  Versailles. 

While  Middleton  was  in  vain  trying  to  convince  the  French  that 
William  was  a  greatly  overrated  man,  William,  who  did  full  justice  • 
to  Middleton's  merit,  felt  much  uneasiness  at  learning  that  the  Court 
of  Saint  Germains  had  called  in  the  help  of  so  able  a  counsellor.'" 
But  this  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  causes  of  anxiety  which  during 
that  spring  pressed  on  the  King's  mind.  He  was  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field, 
rousing  the  sluggish,  haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels, 
adjusting  points  of  precedence.  He  had  to  prevail  on  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  send  timely  succours  into  Piedmont.  He  had  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  those  Northern  potentates  who  were  trying  to  form  a 
third  party  in  Europe.  He  had  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Liege,  a  matter  which  the  authorities  of  Liege  coolly  declared  to  be 
not  at  all  their  business,  but  the  business  of  England  and  Holland. 
He  had  to  prevent  the  House  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  from  going 
to  blows  with  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg :  he  had  to  accom- 
modate a  dispute  between  the  Prince  of  Baden  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  each  of  whom  wished  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  the , 
Khine ;  and  he  had  to  manage  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  omitted 
to  furnish  his  own  contingent,  and  yet  wanted  to  command  the  contin- 
gents furnished  by  other  princes.f 

And  now  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
May  Lewis  left  Versailles :  early  in  June  he  was  under  the  walls  of 
Namur.  The  Princesses,  who  had  accompanied  him,  held  their  court 
within  the  fortress.  He  took  under  his  immediate  command  the  army 
of  Boufflers,  which  was  encamped  at  Gembloux.  Little  more  than  a 
mile  ofi*  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg.  The  force  collected  in  that 
neighbourhood  under  the  French  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Lewis  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  be  able  to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons  had 
been  taken  in  1691  and  Namur  in  1692 ;  and  he  had  determined  that 
either  Liege  or  Brussels  should  be  his  prey.  But  William  had  this 
year  been  able  to  assemble  in  good  time  a  force,  inferior  indeed  to 

*  "II  ne  me  plait  nuUement  que  M.  Middletoa  est  all6  en  France.  Ce  n'est  pu  on 
homme  qui  Toudroit  faire  un  tel  pas  sans  quelque  chose  dHmportance,  et  do  bien  con- 
cert4,  sur  quoj  j'ay  fait  bcaucoup  de  reflections  que  je  reserve  ik  tous  dire  4  Tostre  heu- 
reuse  arriT^e."— William  to  Portland  from  Loo,  April  18  (28),  1G98. 

f  The  best  account  of  William's  labours  and  anxieties  at  this  time  is  contained  in  hia 
letters  to  Ueinsius — particularly  the  letters  of  Maj  1,  9,  and  80,  1698. 
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that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  but  still  formidable.  With  this  force 
he  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between  the  two  threat- 
ened cities,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely  and  so  easily  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town,  to  enter  the  gates  in 
triumph,  and  to  receive  the  keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any 
risk  greater  than  that  of  a  staghunt  at  Fontaineblean.  Before  he 
could  lay  siege  either  to  Liege  or  to  Brussels  he  must  fight  and  win  a 
battle.  The  chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  his  favour :  for  his  army 
was  more  numerous,  better  officered  and  better  disciplined  than  that 
of  the  allies.  Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to  march  against 
William.  The  aristocracy  of  France  anticipated  with  intrepid  gaiety 
a  bloody  but  a  glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large  distribution  of  the 
crosses  of  the  new  order.  William  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of 
his  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  forti- 
tude.* Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
turn instantly  to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and  Boofflers, 
with  part  of  the  army  which  was  assembled  near  Namur,  to  join  Mar- 
shal Lorges  who  commanded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was 
thunderstruck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and  earnestly.  Never,  he 
said,  was  such  an  opportunity  thrown  away.  If  His  Majesty  would 
march  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  victory  was  almost  certain. 
Could  any  advantage  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  be 
,  set  against  the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  Brabant 
over  the  principal  army  and  the  principal  captain  of  the  coalition  T 
The  Marshal  reasoned :  he  implored :  he  went  on  his  knees ;  bat  in 
vain;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the  deepest  dejection. 
Lewis  left  the  camp  a  week  after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  after- 
wards made  war  in  person. 

Tho  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his  army.  All  the  awe 
which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old  generals  from  grumbling 
and  looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles  from  venting  their  spleen,  som^ 
times  in  curses  and  sometimes  in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  common  sol- 
diers from  holding  irreverent  language  round  their  watchfires.  His 
enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive  and  insulting  joy.  Was  it  not 
strange,  they  asked,  that  this  great  prince  should  have  gone  in  state 
to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  then  in  a  week  have  gone  in  the  same  state 
back  again  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  all  that  vast  retinue,  princesses, 
dames  of  honour  and  tirewomen,  equerries  and  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, cooks,  confectioners  and  musicians,  long  trains  of  waggons, 
droves  of  led  horses  and  sumpter  mules,  piles  of  plate,  bales  of 

*  Ho  speaks  very  dospondingly  in  his  letter  to  Heinsios  of  the  80th  of  May.  Saint 
Simon  says :  *U)n  a  su  depuis  que  le  Princo  d'Orangc  ^criyit  plusieon  fois  au  prinoo 
do  Valid inont,  son  ami  intimc,  qu'il  ^tait  perdu  et  qa*il  n*y  avait  que  par  on  "*^rnfflt 
qu*il  pAt  dcbappor." 
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tapestry,  should  travel  four  hundred  miles  merely  in  order  that  the 
Most  Christian  King  might  look  at  his  soldiers  and  then  return? 
The  ignominious  truth  was  too  evident  to  be  concealed.  He  had 
gone  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  hope  that  he  might  again  be  able  to 
snatch  some  military  glory  without  any  hazard  to  his  person,  and  had 
hastened  back  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched 
field.*  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
had  shown  the  same  kind  of  prudence.  Seventeen  years  before  he 
had  been  opposed  under  the  walls  of  Bouchain  to  the  same  antago- 
nist. William,  with  the  ardour  of  a  very  young  commander,  had 
most  imprudently  offered  battle.  The  opinion  of  the  ablest  generals 
was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  opportunity,  the  war  might  have 
been  ended  in  a  day.  The  French  army  had  eagerly  asked  to  be  led 
to  the  onset.  The  King  had  called  his  lieutenants  round  him  and 
had  collected  their  opinions.  Some  courtly  officers  to  whom  a  hint 
of  his  wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  had,  blushing  and  stam- 
mering with  shame,  voted  against  fighting.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  bold  and  honest  men,  who  prized  his  honour  more  than  his  life, 
had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all  principles  of  the  military  art,  he  ought 
to  accept  the  challenge  rashly  given  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty 
had  gravely  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  public  duty,  obey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his  blood,  had 
turned  his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to  his  quarters.f  Was  it 
not  frightful  to  think  what  rivers  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  of 
Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  England,  had  flowed,  and  were  destined 
a|^  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a  man  who  wanted  the  vulgar 
cSirage  which  was  found  in  the  meanest  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vainglorious  ambition  ? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  weakened 
by  the  departure  of  the  forces  commanded  by  the  Dauphin  and 
Boufflers,  and  though  the  allied  army  was  daily  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops,  Luxemburg  still  had  a  superiority  of  force ; 
and  that  superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stratagem.  He 
marched  towards  Liege,  and  made  as  if  he  were  about  to  form  the 
siege  of  that  city.  William  was  uneasy,  and  the  more  uneasy  be- 
cause he  knew  that  there  was  a  French  party  among  the  inhabitants. 
He  quitted  his  position  near  Louvain,  advanced  to  Nether  Hespen, 
and  encamped  there  with  the  river  Gette  in  his  rear.  On  his  march 
he  learned  that  Huy  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The  news 
increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  determined  him  to  send 
thither  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe  malecontents  within  the  city, 
and  to  repel  any  attack  from  without.^  This  was  exactly  what 
Luxemburg  had  expected  and  desired.     His  feint  had  served  its  pur- 

♦  Saint  Simon ;  Monthly  Mercury,  June,  1693;  Bonxet,  ii.  111. 
f  M^moircs  dc  Saint  Simon ;  Burnet,  i.  404. 
I  WilUam  to  Heinsius,  July  7  (17),  1698. 
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at  which  was  opposed  to  him,  but  still  formidable.  With  this  force 
3  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between  the  two  threat- 
ned  cities,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
LOT  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely  and  so  easily  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town,  to  enter  the  gates  in 
triumph,  and  to  receive  the  keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any 
risk  greater  than  that  of  a  staghunt  at  Fontainebleau.  Before  he 
could  lay  siege  either  to  Liege  or  to  Brussels  he  must  fight  and  win  a 
battle.  The  chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  his  favour :  for  his  army 
was  more  numerous,  better  ofiSccred  and  better  disciplined  than  that 
of  the  allies.  Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to  march  against 
William.  The  aristocracy  of  France  anticipated  with  intrepid  gaiety 
a  bloody  but  a  glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large  distribution  of  the 
crosses  of  the  new  order.  William  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of 
his  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  forti- 
tude.'*' Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
turn instantly  to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and  Boufflers, 
with  part  of  the  army  which  was  assembled  near  Namur,  to  join  Mar- 
shal Lorges  who  commanded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was 
thunderstruck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and  earnestly.  Never,  he 
said,  was  such  an  opportunity  thrown  away.  If  His  Majesty  would 
march  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  victory  was  almost  certain. 
Could  any  advantage  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  be 
.  set  against  the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  Brabant 
over  the  principal  army  and  the  principal  captain  of  the  coalition  T 
The  Marshal  reasoned :  he  implored :  he  went  on  his  knees ;  bat  in 
vain;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the  deepest  dejection. 
Lewis  left  the  camp  a  week  after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  after- 
wards made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his  army.  All  the  awe 
which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old  generals  from  grumbling 
and  looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles  from  venting  their  spleen,  some- 
times in  curses  and  sometimes  in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  common  sol- 
diers from  holding  irreverent  language  round  their  watchfires.  His 
enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive  and  insulting  joy.  Was  it  not 
strange,  they  asked,  that  this  great  prince  should  have  gone  in  state 
to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  then  in  a  week  have  gone  in  the  same  state 
back  again  7  Was  it  necessary  that  all  that  vast  retinue,  princessee, 
dames  of  honour  and  tirewomen,  equerries  and  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, cooks,  confectioners  and  musicians,  long  trains  of  waggons, 
droves  of  led  horses  and  sumpter  mules,  piles  of  plate,  bales  of 

*  Ho  speaks  very  dcspondingly  in  his  letter  to  Heinsios  of  the  80th  of  May.  Saint 
Simon  says :  **  On  a  su  dopuis  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  dcririt  plosieors  fois  an  prince 
de  Vaudmont,  son  ami  intime,  qa*il  iiaii  perdu  et  qa*il  n'y  arait  qne  par  on  miradt 
qu*il  p(it  ^chapper." 
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tapestry,  should  travel  four  hundred  miles  merely  in  order  that  the 
Most  Christian  King  might  look  at  his  soldiers  and  then  return? 
The  ignominious  truth  was  too  evident  to  be  concealed.  He  had 
gone  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  hope  that  he  might  again  be  able  to 
snatch  some  military  glory  without  any  hazard  to  his  person,  and  had 
hastened  back  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched 
field.*  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
had  shown  the  same  kind  of  prudence.  Seventeen  years  before  he 
had  been  opposed  under  the  walls  of  Bouchain  to  the  same  antago- 
nist. William,  with  the  ardour  of  a  very  young  commander,  had 
most  imprudently  offered  battle.  The  opinion  of  the  ablest  generals 
was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  opportunity,  the  war  might  have 
been  ended  in  a  day.  The  French  army  had  eagerly  asked  to  be  led 
to  the  onset.  The  King  had  called  his  lieutenants  round  him  and 
had  collected  their  opinions.  Some  courtly  oflScers  to  whom  a  hint 
of  his  wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  had,  blushing  and  stam- 
mering with  shame,  voted  against  fighting.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  bold  and  honest  men,  who  prized  his  honour  more  than  his  life, 
had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all  principles  of  the  military  art,  he  ought 
to  accept  the  challenge  rashly  given  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty 
had  gravely  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  public  duty,  obey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his  blood,  had 
turned  his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to  his  quarters.f  Was  it 
not  frightful  to  think  what  rivers  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  of 
Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  England,  had  flowed,  and  were  destined 
B^  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a  man  who  wanted  the  vulgar 
cllirage  which  was  found  in  the  meanest  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vainglorious  ambition  ? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  weakened 
by  the  departure  of  the  forces  commanded  by  the  Dauphin  and 
Boufilers,  and  though  the  allied  army  was  daily  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops,  Luxemburg  still  had  a  superiority  of  force ; 
and  that  superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stratagem.  He 
marched  towards  Liege,  and  made  as  if  he  were  about  to  form  the 
siege  of  that  city.  William  was  uneasy,  and  the  more  uneasy  be- 
cause he  knew  that  there  was  a  French  party  among  the  inhabitants. 
He  quitted  his  position  near  Louvain,  advanced  to  Nether  Hespen, 
and  encamped  there  with  the  river  Gette  in  his  rear.  On  his  march 
he  learned  that  Huy  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The  news 
increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  determined  him  to  send 
thither  a  force  suflScient  to  overawe  malecontents  within  the  city, 
and  to  repel  any  attack  from  without.^  This  was  exactly  what 
Luxemburg  had  expected  and  desired.     His  feint  had  served  its  pur- 

*  Saint  Simon;  Monthly  Mercury,  June,  1693;  Banxet,  ii.  111. 
f  Meinoircs  dc  Saint  Simon ;  Burnet,  i.  404. 
J  William  to  lleinsius,  July  7  (17j,  1698. 
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pose.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  fortress  which  had  hitherto  seemed 
to  be  his  object,  and  hastened  towards  the  Gette.  William,  who  had 
detached  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  who  had  but  fifty 
thousand  left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed  by  learning  from  his  scouts, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  that  the  French  General,  with  near  eighty 
thousand,  was  close  at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  King's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat,  to  put  the 
narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Gette,  which  had  lately  been  swollen 
by  rains,  between  his  army  and  the  enemy.  But  the  site  which  he 
occupied  was  strong ;  and  it  could  easily  be  made  still  stronger.  He 
set  all  his  troops  to  work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds  thrown  up, 
palisades  fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a  few  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new 
aspect ;  and  the  King  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel  the 
attack  even  of  a  force  greatly  outnumbering  his  own.  Nor  was  it 
without  much  appearance  of  reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence. 
When  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July  broke,  the  bravest  men 
of  Lewis's  army  looked  gravely  and  anxiously  on  the  fortress  which 
had  suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  allies  were 
protected  by  a  breastwork.  Here  and  there  along  the  entrenchments 
were  formed  little  redoubts  and  half  moons.  A  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  disposed  along  the  ramparts.  On  the  left  flank,  the 
village  of  Romsdorfi*  rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  from 
which  the  English  have  named  the  disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was 
the  village  of  Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Low  Countries,  surrounded  by  moats  and  fences ;  and,  within 
these  enclosures,  the  little  plots  of  ground  occupied  by  different  fami- 
lies were  separated  by  mud  walls  five  feet  in  height  and  a  foot  in 
thickness.  All  these  barricades  William  had  repaired  and  strength- 
ened. Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the  battle,  surveyed  the  ground, 
could  hardly,  he  tells  us,  believe  that  defences  so  extensive  and  so 
formidable  could  have  been  created  with  such  rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  whether  even  this 
position  could  be  maintained  against  the  superior  numbers  and  the 
impetuous  valour  of  his  soldiers.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  began  to  be  heard.  William's  batteries  did  much  execution 
before  the  French  artillery  could  be  so  placed  as  to  return  the  fire. 
It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  close  fighting  began.  The  village  of 
Neerwinden  was  regarded  by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on  which 
every  thing  depended.  There  an  attack  was  made  by  the  French 
left  wing  commanded  by  Montchevreuil,  a  veteran  officer  of  high 
reputation,  and  by  Berwick,  who,  though  young,  was  fast  rising  to  a 
high  place  among  the  captains  of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the  onset, 
and  forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was  soon  driven  out  again 
with  a  terrible  carnage.  His  followers  fled  or  perished :  he,  while 
trying  to  rally  them,  and  cursing  them  for  not  doing  their  duty  bet- 
ter, was  surrounded  by  foes.    He  concealed  his  white  cockade,  and 
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hoped  to  be  able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue,  to  pass  himself 
off  as  an  officer  of  the  English  army.  But  his  face  was  recognised 
by  one  of  his  mother's  brothers,  George  Churchill,  who  held  on  that 
day  the  command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried  embrace  was  exchanged 
between  the  kinsmen ;  and  the  uncle  conducted  the  nephew  to  Wil- 
liam, who,  as  long  as  every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  well,  remained 
in  the  rear.  The  meeting  of  the  King  and  the  captive,  united  by 
such  close  domestic  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inexpiable  injuries,  was 
a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved  as  became  them.  William  uncovered, 
and  addressed  to  his  prisoner  a  few  words  of  courteous  greeting. 
Berwick's  only  reply  was  a  solemn  bow.  The  King  put  on  his  hat : 
the  Duke  put  on  his  hat ;  and  the  cousins  parted  for  ever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in  confusion  out  of 
Neerwinden,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  division  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came  gallantly  back  to  the  attack. 
William,  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  post,  gave  orders  that 
troops  should  move  thither  from  other  parts  of  his  line.  This  second 
conflict  was  long  and  bloody.  The  assailants  again  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  village.  They  were  again  driven  out  with  immense  slaughter, 
and  showed  little  inclination  to  return  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the  entrenchments 
of  the  allied  army.  Again  and  again  Luxemburg  brought  up  his 
troops  within  pistolshot  of  the  breastwork :  but  he  could  bring  them 
no  nearer.  Again  and  again  they  recoiled  from  the  heavy  fire  which 
was  poured  on  their  front  and  on  their  flanks.  It  seemed  that  fill 
was  over.  Luxemburg  retired  to  a  spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot, 
and  summoned  a  few  of  his  chief  officers  to  a  consultation.  They 
talked  together  during  some  time ;  and  their  animated  gestures  were 
observed  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  were  within  sight. 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision.  A  last  attempt  must 
be  made  to  carry  Neerwinden ;  and  the  invincible  household  troops, 
the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  long 
and  terrible  renown.  A  third  time  Neerwinden  was  taken.  A  third 
time  William  tried  to  retake  it.  At  the  head  of  some  English  regi- 
ments he  charged  the  guards  of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  warrior,  that  far  famed  band 
gave  way.*  It  was  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Luxemburg, 
of  the  Duke  of  Ghartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that  the 
broken  ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  this  time  the  centre  and  left  of 
the  allied  army  had  been  so  much  thinned  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  conflict  at  Neerwinden  that  the  entrenchments  could  no 
longer  be  defended  on  other  points.     A  little  after  four  in  the  after- 

*  Saint  Simon's  words  are  remarkable.  **  Leur  cayalerie,"  he  says,  "y  lit  d*abord 
plier  dcs  troupes  d'iJlito  jusqu'alors  invincibles."  He  adds,  "Les  gardes  du  Prince 
d'Orange,  ceuz  de  M.  do  Vaudemont,  et  deux  rdgimeiis  Anglais  en  eorent  Thonnenr.*' 
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noon  the  whole  line  gave  way.  All  was  havoc  and  confusion. 
Solmes  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell,  still  alive,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English  soldiers,  to  whom  his  name  was 
hateful,  accused  him  of  having  in  his  sufferings  shown  pusillanimity 
unworthy  of  a  soldier.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  struck  down  in 
the  press ;  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have  been  a  corpse,  had 
not  a  rich  diamond  on  his  finger  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  th^  French 
guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  of  such  a  jewel  would  be 
a  valuable  prisoner.  The  Duke's  life  was  saved;  and  he  was  speedily 
exchanged  for  Berwick.  Ruvigny,  animated  by  the  true  refugee 
hatred  of  the  country  which  had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Those  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen 
knew  him  well,  and  knew  that,  if  they  carried  him  to  their  camp, 
his  head  would  pay  for  that  treason  to  which  persecution  had  driven 
him.  With  admirable  generosity  they  pretended  not  to  recognise 
him,  and  suffered  him  to  make  his  escape  in  the  tumult. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  whole  greatness  of 
William's  character  appeared.  Amidst  the  rout  and  nproar,  while 
arms  and  standards  were  flung  away,  while  multitudes  of  fugitives 
were  choking  up  the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in 
its  waters,  the  King,  having  directed  Talmash  to  superintend  the 
retreat,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  brave  regiments,  and  by 
desperate  efforts  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  His  risk  was 
greater  than  that  which  others  ran.  For  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
either  to  encumber  his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass,  or  to  hide  the 
ensigns  of  the  garter.  He  thought  his  star  a  good  rallying  point  for 
his  own  troops,  and  only  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  good 
mark  for  the  enemy.  Many  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left. 
Two  led  horses,  which  in  the  field  always  closely  followed  his  person^ 
were  struck  dead  by  cannon  shotB.  One  musket  ball  passed  through 
the  curls  of  his  wig,  another  through  his  coat :  a  third  bruised  his 
side  and  tore  his  blue  riband  to  tatters.  Many  years  later  grey- 
headed old  pensioners  who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged  at  the  head  of 
Galway's  horse,  how  he  dismounted  four  times  to  put  heart  in  the 
infantry,  how  he  rallied  one  corps  which  seemed  to  be  shrinking : 
<(  That  is  not  the  way  to  fight,  gentlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up 
to  them.  Thus,  gentlemen,  thus."  "You  might  have  seen  him,"  an 
eyewitness  wrote,  only  four  days  after  the  battle,  "with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  certain  that,  one 
time,  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  two  English  regi- 
ments, and  that  he  fought  seven  with  these  two  in  sight  of  the  whole 
army,  driving  them  before  him  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thanks 
be  to  God  that  preserved  him."  The  enemy  pressed  on  him  so 
close  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at  length  made  his  way 
over  the  Gette.     A  small  body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his  peril 
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to  the  last,  could  hardly  keep  off  the  pursuers  as  he  crossed  the 
bridge.* 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the  progress  of  civilisation 
has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  on 
that  day.  Ajax  beating  down  the  Trojan  leader  with  a  rock  which 
two  ordinary  men  could  scarcely  lift,  Horatius  defending  the  bridge 
against  an  army,  Richard  the  Lionhearted  spurring  along  the  whole 
Saracen  line  without  finding  an  enemy  to  stand  his  assault,  Robert 
Bruce  crushing  with  one  blow  the  helmet  and  head  of  Sir  Henry 
Bohun  in  sight  of  the  whole  array  of  England  and  Scotland,  such 
are  the  heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age  bodily  vigour  is  the 
most  indispensable  qualification  of  a  warrior.  At  Landen  two  poor 
sickly  beings,  who,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  combats,  were  the  souls  of 
two  great  armies.  In  some  heathen  countries  they  would  have  been 
exposed  while  infants.  In  Christendom  they  would,  six  hundred 
years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to  some  quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot 
had  fallen  on  a  time  when  men  had  discovered  that  the  strength  of 
the  muscles  is  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  strength  of  the  mind.  It 
is  probable  that,  among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
who  were  marshalled  round  Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of 
Western  Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunchbacked 
dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  onset  of  France,  and  the  asthmatic 
skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  retreat  of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious :  but  they  had  bought  their  victory 
dear.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Lewis  had 
fallen.  Neerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the  oldest  soldiers  stood 
aghast.  The  streets  were  piled  breast  high  with  corpses.  Among 
the  slain  were  some  great  lords  and  some  renowned  warriors. 
Montchevreuil  was  there,  and  the  mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke  of 
Uzes,  first  in  order  of  precedence  among  the  whole  aristocracy  of 
France.  Thence  too  Sarsfield  was  borne  desperately  wounded  to  a 
pallet  from  Avhich  he  never  rose  again.  The  Court  of  Saint  Germains 
had  conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of  Earl  of  Lucan :  but  history 
knows  him  by  the  name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most  unfortunate  of 
nations.     The  region,  renowned  in  .history  as  the  battle  field,  during 

♦Berwick;  Saint  Simon;  Buraet,  i.  112,  113;  Feaquiires;  London  Gazette,  July 
27,  31,  Aug.  3,  1G'.)3;  French  Official  Relation;  Relation  sent  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  their  High  Mightinesses,  Aug.  2,  1693 ;  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Adja* 
tant  of  tlie  King  of  England's  Dragoon  Guards,  Aug.  1 ;  Dykvelt's  Letter  to  the  States 
General,  dated  July  30,  at  noon.  The  last  four  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly 
Mercuries  of  July  and  August,  1603.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Last  Campaign  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  by  Edward  D'Auvergne,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  169ft 
The  French  did  justice  to  William.  *«Le  Prince  d'Orange,"  Racine  wrote  to  Boilean, 
*'  pensa  etre  pris,  aprtjs  avoir  fait  des  merreiUes."  See  also  the  glowing  description  of 
Sterne,  who,  no  doubt,  had  many  times  heard  the  battle  foaght  oyer  by  old  soldiers. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Corporal  Trim  was  left  wounded  on  the  field,  and  WM 
nursed  by  the  Beguine. 
Vol.  IV.— 19 
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many  ages,  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  has  seen  only  two 
more  terrible  days,  the  day  of  Malplaquet  and  the  day  of  Waterloo. 
During  many  months  the  ground  was  strewn  with  skulls  and  bones 
of  men  and  horses,  and  with  fragments  of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles 
and  holsters.  The  next  summer  the  soil,  fertilised  by  twenty  thou- 
sand corpses,  broke  forth  into  millions  of  poppies.  The  traveller 
who,  on  the  road  from  Saint  Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet 
of  rich  scarlet  spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwinden,  could  hardly 
help  fancying  that  the  figurative  prediction  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
was  literally  accomplished,  that  the  earth  was  disclosing  her  blood, 
and  refusing  to  cover  the  slain.* 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heaven 
when  William  crossed  the  Gette.  The  conquerors  were  so  much 
exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting  that  they  could  scarcely  move ; 
and  the  horses  were  in  even  worse  condition  than  the  men.  Their 
general  thought  it  necessary  to  allow  some  time  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. The  French  nobles  unloaded  their  sumpter  horses,  supped 
gaily,  and  pledged  one  another  in  champagne  amidst  the  heaps  of 
dead ;  and,  when  night  fell,  whole  brigades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  their  ranks  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  inactivity  of  Luxemburg 
did  not  escape  censure.  None  could  deny  that  he  had  in  the  action 
shown  great  skill  and  energy.  But  some  complained  that  he  wanted 
patience  and  perseverance.  Others  whispered  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  which  made  him  necessary  to  a  Court 
where  he  had  never,  in  time  of  peace,  found  favour  or  even  justice.f 
Lewis,  who  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from 
some  emotions  of  jealousy,  contrived,  it  was  reported,  to  mingle  with 
the  praise  which  he  bestowed  on  his  lieutenant  blame  which,  though 
delicately  expressed,  was  perfectly  intelligible.  "In  the  battle,"  he 
said,  « the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  behaved  like  Condfe ;  and  since  the 
battle  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  behaved  like  Turenne." 

Li  truth  the  ability  and  vigour  with  which  William  repaired  his 
terrible  defeat  might  well  excite  admiration.  «(In  one  respect," 
said  the  Admiral  Coligni,  "  I  may  claim  superiority  over  Alexander, 
over  Scipio,  over  CsBsar.  They  won  great  battles,  it  is  true.  I  have 
lost  four  great  battles ;  and  yet*  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more  formi- 
dable front  than  ever."  The  blood  of  Coligni  ran  in  the  veins  of 
William ;  and  with  the  blood  had  descended  the  unconquerable  spirit 
which  could  derive  from  failure  as  much  glory  as  happier  commanders 
owed  to  success.  The  defeat  of  Landen  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow. 
The  King  had  a  few  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Luxemburg  pushed 
on,  all  was  lost.     Louvain  must  fall,  and  Mechlin,  and  Nieuport,  and 

*  Letter  from  Ijonl  Perth  to  his  sister,  Juno  17,  1694. 

f  Saint  Simon  mentions  the  reflections  thrown  on  the  Marshal.  Fenqui^res,  a  verj 
]good  judge,  tells  us  that  Luxemburg  whs  unjustly  blamed,  and  that  the  French  Bxvaj 
was  really  too  much  crippled  by  its  lort^cs  to  improTo  the  victory. 
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Ostend.  The  Batavian  frontier  would  be  in  danger.  The  cry  for 
peace  throughout  Holland  might  be  such  as  neither  States  General  nor 
Stadtholder  would  be  able  to  resist.'*'  But  there  was  delay,  and  a 
very  short  delay  was  enough  for  William.  From  the  field  of  battle 
he  made  his  way  through  the  multitude  of  fugitives  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Louvain,  and  there  began  to  collect  his  scattered  forces. 
His  character  is  not  lowered  by  the  anxiety  which,  at  that  moment, 
the  most  disastrous  of  his  life,  he  felt  for  the  two  persons  who  were 
dearest  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe,  he  wrote  to  assure  his  wife 
of  his  safety.f  In  the  confusion  of  the  flight  he  had  lost  sight  of 
Portland,  who  was  then  in  very  feeble  health,  and  had  therefore  run 
more  than  the  ordinary  risks  of  war.  A  short  note  which  the  King 
sent  to  his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is  still  extant. J  "  Though  I  hope 
to  see  you  this  evening,  I  cannot  help  writing  to  tell  you  how  rejoiced 
I  am  that  you  got  off  so  well.  God  grant  that  your  health  may  soon 
be  quite  restored.  These  are  great  trials,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  send  me  in  quick  succession.  I  must  try  to  submit  to  his  pleasure 
without  murmuring,  and  to  deserve  his  anger  less.*' 

His  forces  rallied  fast.  Large  bodies  of  troops  which  he  had, 
perhaps  imprudently,  detached  from  his  army  while  he  supposed  that 
Liege  was  the  object  of  the  enemy,  rejoined  him  by  forced  marches. 
Three  weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few  miles  from  Brus- 
sels. The  number  of  men  under  arms  was  greater  than  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  bloody  day  of  Landen :  their  appearance  was  soldierlike, 
and  their  spirit  seemed  unbroken.  William  now  wrote  to  Heinsius 
that  the  worst  was  over.  "The  crisis,"  he  said,  «has  been  a  terri- 
ble one.  Thank  God  that  it  has  ended  thus.''  He  did  not,  however, 
think  it  prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event  of  another  pitched 
field.  He  therefore  suffered  the  French  to  besiege  and  take  Charle- 
roy ;  and  this  was  the  only  advantage  which  they  derived  from  the 
most  sanguinary  battle  fought  in  Europe  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Landen  found  England 
agitated  by  tidings  not  less  melancholy  from  a  difi*erent  quarter. 
During  many  months  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been 
almost  entirely  interrupted  by  the  war.  There  was  no  chance  that 
a  merchantman  from  London  or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  unpro- 
tected, reach  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  without  being  boarded  by  a 
French  privateer ;  and  the  protection  of  armed  vessels  was  not  easily 
to  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1692,  great  fleets,  richly  laden  for 
Spanish,  Italian  and  Turkish  markets,  had  been  gathering  in  the 

*  This  account  of  what  would  have  taken  place,  if  Luxemburg  had  been  able  and 
willing  to  improve  his  victory,  I  have  taken  from  wliat  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
manly  and  sensible  speech  made  by  Talmash  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  11th  of 
December  following.     See  Grey's  Debates. 

t  William  to  Heinsius,  July  20  (80),  1693.     %  William  to  Portland,  July  21  (31),  1693. 
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Thames  and  the  Texel.  In  February,  1693,  near  four  hundred  ships 
were  ready  to  start.  The  ralue  of  the  cargoes  was  estimated  at  seve- 
ral millions  sterling.  Those  galleons  which  had  long  been  the  won- 
der and  envy  of  the  world  had  never  conveyed  so  precious  a  freight 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  government  under- 
took, in  concert  with  the  Dutch  government,  to  escort  the  vessels 
which  were  laden  with  this  great  mass  of  wealth.  The  French  go- 
vernment was  bent  on  intercepting  them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ships  of  the  line  and  about 
thirty  frigates  and  brigantines  should  assemble  in  the  Channel  under 
the  command  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  the  two  new  Lords  of  the 
English  Admiralty,  and  should  convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it  was 
popularly  called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which  any  danger  could 
be  apprehended  from  the  Brest  squadron.  The  greater  part,  of  the 
armament  might  then  return  to  guard  the  Channel,  while  Rooke, 
with  twenty  sail,  might  accompany  the  trading  vessels  and  might  pro- 
tect them  against  the  squadron  which  lay  at  Toulon.  The  plan  of 
the  French  government  was  that  the  Brest  squadron  under  Tourville 
and  the  Toulon  squadron  under  Estrees  should  meet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should  there  lie  in  wait  for 
the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may  be  doubted.  Which  was 
the  better  executed  is  a  question  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
whole  French  na^'y,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  moved  by  one  will.  The  navy  of  England  and  the  navy  of  the 
United  Provinces  were  subject  to  different  authorities ;  and,  both  in 
England  an4  the  United  Provinces,  the  power  was  divided  and  sab- 
divided  to  such  an  extent  that  no  single  person  was  pressed  by  a 
heavy  rcsponsibilty.  The  spring  came.  The  merchants  loudly  com- 
plained that  they  had  already  lost  more  by  delay  than  they  could 
hope  to  gain  by  the  most  successful  voyage ;  and  still  the  ships  of 
war  were  not  half  manned  or  half  provisioned.  The  Amsterdam 
squadron  did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  late  in  April ;  the  Zealand 
squadron  not  till  the  middle  of  May."*"  It  was  June  before  the  im- 
mense fleet,  near  five  hundred  sail,  lost  sight  of  the  clifis  of  England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  steering  southward. 
But  Killegrew  and  Delaval  were  so  negligent  or  so  unfortunate  that 
they  had  no  intelligence  of  his  movements.  They  at  first  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  still  lying  in  the  port  of  Brest.  Then  they 
heard  a  rumour  that  some  shipping  had  been  seen  to  the  northward ; 
and  they  supposed  that  he  was  taking  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
threaten  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  them  as  possible  that  he  might  have  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Toulon  squadron,  and  might  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  prey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar.  They  therefore,  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
•  London  Oazetto,  April  24,  Biay  16»  1698. 
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having  convoyed  tho  Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond 
Ushant,  announced  their  intention  to  part  company  with  Rooke. 
Rooke  expostulated,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
submit,  and  to  proceed  with  his  twenty  men  of  war  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  his  superiors,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned 
to  the  Channel. 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  tliat  Tourville  had  stolen 
out  of  Brest,  and  was  hastening  to  join  Estrees.  The  return  of  Kille- 
grew  and  Delaval  therefore  excited  great  alarm.  A  swift  sailing 
vessel  was  instantly  despatched  to  warn  Rooke  of  his  danger ;  but  the 
warning  never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a  fair  wind  to  Cape 
Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned  that  some  French  ships  were 
lying  in  the  neighbouring  Bay  of  Lagos.  The  first  information  which 
he  received  led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  few  in  number ;  and  so 
dexterously  did  they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till  they  were  within 
half  an  hour's  sail,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
whole  maritime  strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend  against 
fourfold  odds  would  have  been  madness.  It  was  much  that  he  was 
able  to  save  his  squadron  from  utter  destruction.  Ho  exerted  all  his 
skill.  Two  or  three  Dutch  men  of  war,  which  were  in  the  rear,  cou- 
rageously sacrificed  themselves  to  save  the  fleet.  With  the  rest  of  the 
armament,  and  with  about  sixty  merchant  ships,  Rooke  got  safe  to 
Madeira  and  thence  to  Cork.  But  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
vessels  which  he  had  convoyed  were  scattered  over  the  ocean.  Some 
escaped  to  Ireland ;  some  to  Corunna ;  some  to  Lisbon ;  some  to  Ca- 
diz :  some  were  captured,  and  more  destroyed.  A  few,  which  had 
taken  shelter  under  the  rock  of  Gibralter,  and  were  pursued  thither 
by  the  enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  be 
defended.  Others  perished  in  the  same  manner  under  the  batteries 
of  Malaga.  The  gain  to  the  French  seems  not  to  have  been  great : 
but  the  loss  to  England  and  Holland  was  immense."^ 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in  the  City  a  day 
of  more  gloom  and  agitation  than  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  en- 
counter in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  Many  merchants,  an  eye-wit- 
ness said,  went  away  from  the  Royal  Exchange  as  pale  as  if  they  had 
received  sentence  of  death.  A  deputation  from  the  merchants  who 
had  been  sufferers  by  this  great  disaster,  went  up  to  the  Queen  with 
an  address  representing  their  grievances.  They  were  admitted  to  the 
Council  Chamber  where  she  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  Board. 
She  directed  Somers  to  reply  to  them  in  her  name;  and  he  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  speech  well  calculated  to  sooth  their  irritation. 
Her  Majesty,  he  said,  felt  for  them  from  her  heart;  and  she  had 
already  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  late  misfortune,  and  consider  of  the  best  means  of 

*  Burchett's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea;  Bnrnet,  ii.  114, 115,  116;  the  London 
Gazette,  July  17,  1G93;  Monthly  Mercury  of  July ;  Letter  from  Cadis,  dated  July  4. 
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preventing  similar  misfortunes  in  time  to  come.*  This  answer  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  that  the  Lord  Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to 
thank  the  Queen  for  her  goodness,  to  assure  her  that,  through  all 
vicissitudes,  London  would  be  true  to  her  and  her  consort,  and  to 
inform  her  that,  severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been  felt  by  many 
great  commercial  houses,  the  Common  Council  had  unanimously  re- 
solved to  advance  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  t 

The  ill  humour  which  the  public  calamities  naturally  produced  was 
inflamed  by  every  factious  artifice.  Never  had  the  Jacobite  pamph- 
leteers been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as  during  this  unfortunate  sum- 
mer. The  police  was  consequently  more  active  than  ever  in  seeking 
for  the  dens  from  which  so  much  treason  proceeded.  With  great 
difficulty,  and  after  long  search,  the  most  important  of  all  the  un- 
licensed presses  was  discovered.  This  press  belonged  to  a  Jacobite 
named  William  Anderton,  whose  intriepidity  and  fanaticism  marked 
him  out  as  fit  to  be  employed  on  services  from  which  prudent  men 
and  scrupulous  men  shrink.  During  two  years  he  had  been  watched 
by  the  agents  of  the  government :  but  where  he  exercised  his  craft  was 
an  impenetrable  mystery.  At  length  he  was  tracked  to  a  house  near 
Saint  James's  Street,  where  he  was  known  by  a  feigned  name,  and 
where  he  passed  for  a  working  jeweller.  A  messenger  of  the  press 
went  thither  with  several  assistants,  and  found  Anderton's  wife  and 
mother  posted  as  sentinels  at  the  door.  The  women  knew  the  mes- 
senger, rushed  on  him,  tore  his  hair,  and  cried  out  <<  Thieves"  and 

*  Narcissus  Luttroll's  Diary ;  Badon  to  the  States  General,  July  14  (24),  July  25 
(Aug.  4).  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  are  letters  describing  the 
agitation  in  the  City.  **  I  wish/'  says  one  of  Bancroft's  Jacobite  correspondentSp  "it 
may  open  our  eyes  and  change  our  minds.  But  by  tlie  accounts  I  have  seen,  the  Turkej 
Company  went  from  the  Queen  and  Council  full  of  satisfaction  and  good  humour." 

t  London  Gazette,  August  21,  1693 ;  L'Hcrmitago  to  the  States  General,  July  2S 
(Aug.  7).  As  I  sliall,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  make  large  use  of  the  de- 
spatches of  L*Hcrmltage,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  about  him.  He  wss  a 
French  refugee,  and  resided  in  Loudon  as  agent  for  the  Waldenses.  One  of  his  em- 
ployments had  been  to  send  newsletters  to  Heinsius.  Some  interesting  extracts 
from  these  newsletters  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Baron  Sirtema  de  GroTestins. 
It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  Pensionary's  recommendation  that  the  States 
General,  by  a  resolution  dated  July  24  (Aug.  8),  1003,  desired  L'Hermitagc  to  collect 
and  transmit  to  them  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  in  England.  His  letters  abound 
with  curious  and  valuable  information  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Hb  ac- 
counts of  parliamentary  proceedings  are  of  peculiar  value,  and  seem  to  have  been  bo 
considered  by  his  employers. 

Copies  of  the  despatches  of  L' Hermitage,  and,  indeed,  of  the  despatches  of  all  the 
ministers  and  agents  employed  by  the  States  General  in  England  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  downward,  now  are,  or  will  soon  be,  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museuxa. 
For  this  valuable  addition  to  the  great  national  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  country  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  Lord  Falmerston.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  most  zealously  carried  into  effect  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Dujbrowc,  with  the 
cordial  cooporation  of  the  enlightened  men  who  have  charge  of  the  noble  collection  of 
Archives  ut  the  Hague. 
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"  Murder.*'  The  alarm  was  thus  given  to  Anderton.  He  concealed 
the  instruments  of  his  c&lling,  came  forth  with  an  assured  air,  and 
bade  defiance  to  the  messenger,  the  Censor,  the  Secretary,  and  Little 
Hooknose  himself.  After  a  struggle  he  was  secured.  His  room  was 
searched,  and  at  first  sight  no  evidence  of  his  guilt  appeared.  But  behind 
the  bed  was  soon  found  a  door  which  opened  into  a  dark  closet.  The 
closet  contained  a  press,  types  and  heaps  of  newly  printed  papers. 
One  of  these  papers,  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Present  Confederacy 
and  the  Late  Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  most  frantic  of  all  the  Ja- 
cobite libels.  In  this  tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused 
of  having  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned 
alive.  The  governing  principle  of  his  whole  conduct,  it  is  said,  is 
not  vainglory,  or  ambition,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly  hatred  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  a  desire  to  make  them  miserable.  The  nation  is  ve- 
hemently adjured,  on  peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judgments,  to 
rise  up  and  free  itself  from  this  plague,  this  curse,  this  tyrant  whose 
depravity  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have  been  procreated 
by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were  also  found  of  another  paper, 
somewhat  less  ferocious  but  perhaps  more  dangerous,  entitled  A 
French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  In  this  tract 
also  the  people  are  exhorted  to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  as- 
sured that  a  great  part  of  the  army  is  with  them.  The  forces  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  will  melt  away :  he  will  be  glad  to  make  his  escape; 
and  a  charitable  hope  is  sneeringly  expressed  that  it  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  him  any  harm  beyond  sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where 
he  may  live  surrounded  by  luxuries  for  which  the  English  have  paid 
dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  virulence  of  the 
Jacobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to  make  Anderton  an  example* 
He  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey.  Treby,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Powell, 
who  had  honourably  distinguished  himself  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of 
the  bishops,  were  on  the  Bench.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed 
report  of  the  evidence  has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  we  are  forced 
to  content  ourselves  with  such  fragments  of  information  as  can  be 
collected  from  the  contradictory  narratives  of  writers  evidently  par- 
tial, intemperate,  and  dishonest.  The  indictment,  however,  is  ex- 
tant: and  the  overt  acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner  undoubtedly 
amount  to  high  treason.*  To  exhort  the  subjects  of  the  realm  to  rise 
up  and  depose  the  King  by  force,  and  to  add  to  that  exhortation  the 
expression,  evidently  ironical,  of  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  inflict  on  him  any  evil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offence 
which  the  least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  be  within  the  scope  of 

*  It  is  strange  that  tho  indictment  should  not  have  been  printed  in  Howell'a  Stat© 
TriaU.     The  copy  which  is  before  me  was  made  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.     On  this  point  indeed  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the  trial  or  subsequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.  On  this  point 
it  seems  reasonable  that,  since  the  evidence  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
we  should  give  credit  to  the  judges  and  the  jury  who  heard  what  the 
witnesses  had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  furnished  by  bis 
advisers,  and  which,  in  the  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  that  time,  is  repre- 
sented as  unanswerable,  was  that,  as  the  art  of  printing  had  been 
unknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  printing  could  not  be  an 
overt  act  of  treason  under  a  statute  of  that  reign.  The  Judges  treated 
this  argument  very  lightly ;  and  they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treat- 
ing it.  For  it  is  an  argument  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  to  behead  a  King  with  a 
guillotine  or  to  shoot  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  favour, — and  this  was  undoubtedly 
an  argument  well  entitled  to  consideration, — that  a  distinction  ought 
to  be  made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable  paper  and  the  man 
who  merely  printed  it.  The  former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had 
not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  had  himself 
selected.  But  to  the  latter  those  words  might  convey  no  idea  what- 
ever. The  metaphors,  the  allusions,  the  sarcasms,  might  be  far 
beyond  his  comprehension ;  and,  while  his  hands  were  busy  among 
the  types,  his  thoughts  might  be  wandering  to  things  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  manuscript  which  was  before  him.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  it  may  be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  a  great 
crime  to  write.  But  this  is  evidently  a  matter  concerning  which  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had,  as  a  mere 
mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  work  the  tendency  of  which  ho  did 
not  suspect,  or  had  knowingly  lent  his  help  to  raise  a  rebellion,  was 
a  question  for  the  jury ;  and  the  jury  might  reasonably  infer  from 
his  change  of  his  name,  from  the  secret  manner  in  which  he  worked, 
from  the  strict  watch  kept  by  his  wife  and  mother,  and  from  the  fury 
with  which,  even  in  the  grasp  of  the  messengers,  he  railed  at  the. 
government,  that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool,  but  the  intelligent 
and  zealous  accomplice  of  traitors.  The  twelve,  after  passing  a  con- 
siderable time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court  that  one  of  them 
entertained  doubts.  Those  doubts  were  removed  by  the  arguments 
of  Treby  and  Powell ;  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty  was  found. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some  time  in  suspense. 
The  Ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced  to  save  his  own  neck 
at  the  expense  of  the  necks  of  the  pamphleteers  who  bad  employed 
him.  But  his  natural  courage  was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimulants 
which  the  nonjuring  divines  well  understood  how  to  administer.  Ho 
Bufiered  death  with  fortitude,  and  continued  to  revile  the  government 
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to  the  last.  The  Jacobites  clamoured  loudly  against  the  cruelty  of 
the  Judges  who  had  tried  him  and  of  the  Queen  who  had  left  him  for 
execution,  and,  not  very  consistently,  represented  him  at  once  as  a 
poor  ignorant  artisan  who  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  act  for  which  he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr  who  had  heroically 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King  and  the  persecuted 
Church.* 

The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered  themselves  that 
the  fate  of  Anderton  would  deter  others  from  imitating  his  example. 
His  execution  produced  several  pamphlets  scarcely  less  virulent  than 
those  for  which  he  had  suffered.  Collier,  in  what  he  called  Remarks 
on  the  London  Gazette,  exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  carnage  of 
Landen,  and  the  vast  destruction  of  English  property  on  the  coast 
of  Spain. t  Other  writers  did  their  best  to  raise  riots  among  the 
labouring  people.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that  dis- 
order, in  whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might  begin,  was 
likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration.  A  phrase  which,  without  a  com- 
mentary, may  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense,  but  which  was  really  full 
of  meaning,  was  often  in  their  mouths  at  this  time,  and  was  indeed  a 
password  by  which  the  members  of  the  party  recognised  each  other : 
"Box  it  about:  it  will  come  to  my  father."  The  hidden  sense  of 
this  gibberish  was,  "  Throw  the  country  into  confusion :  it  will  be 
necessary  at  last  to  have  recourse  to  King  James.'* J  Trade  was  not 
prosperous ;  and  many  industrious  men  were  out  of  work.  Accord- 
ingly songs  addressed  to  the  distressed  classes  were  composed  by  the 
malecontent  street  poets.  Numerous  copies  of  a  ballad  exhorting  the 
weavers  to  rise  against  the  government  were  discovered  in  the  house 
of  that  Quaker  who  had  printed  James's  Declaration. §  Every  art 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent  in  a  much  more  for- 
midable body  of  men,  the  sailors;  and  unhappily  the  vices  of  the 
naval  administration  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  State  with  but  too 
good  a  choice  of  inflammatory  topics.  Some  seamen  deserted :  some 
mutinied :  then  came  executions ;  and  then  came  more  ballads  and 
broadsides  representing  those  executions  as  barbarous  murders. 
Reports  that  the  government  hud  determined  to  defraud  its  defenders 
of  their  hard  earned  pay  were  circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a 
great  crowd  of  women  from  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe  besieged  White- 
hall, clamouring  for  what  was  due  to  their  husbands.  Mary  had  the 
good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four  of  those  importunate  peti- 
tioners to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where  she  was  holding  a  Council. 
She  heard  their  complaints,  and  herself  assured  them  that  the  rumour 

*  Most  of  the  information  which  has  come  down  to  as  about  Anderton*8  case  will  be 
found  in  Howell's  State  Trials. 
t  The  Remarks  are  extant,  and  desenre  to  be  read. 
J  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary.  J  Ibid. 
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\ihich  bad  alarmed  them  was  unfounded.*  By  this  time  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's day  drew  near ;  and  the  great  annual  fair,  the  delight  of 
idle  apprentices  and  the  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldermen,  was  opened 
in  Smithiield  with  the  usual  display  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  dancing 
dogs,  the  man  that  ate  fire,  and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and  fired  a 
musket.  But  of  all  the  shows  none  proved  so  attractive  as  a  dramatic 
performance  which,  in  conception,  though  doubtless  not  in  execution, 
seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  those  immortal  master- 
pieces of  humour  in  which  Aristophanes  held  up  Gleon  and  Lamachus 
to  derision.  Two  strollers  personated  Killegrew  and  Delaval.  The 
Admirals  were  represented  as  flying  with  their  whole  fleet  before  a 
few  French  privateers,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the 
Tower.  The  office  of  Chorus  was  performed  by  a  Jack  pudding  who 
expressed  very  freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  administration.  Im- 
mense crowds  flocked  to  sec  this  strange  farce.  The  applauses  were 
loud :  the  receipts  were  great ;  and  the  mountebanks,  who  had  at  first 
ventured  to  attack  only  the  unlucky  and  unpopular  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, now,  emboldened  by  impunity  and  success,  and  probably 
prompted  and  rewarded  by  persons  of  much  higher  station  than  their 
own,  began  to  cast  reflections  on  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  attempt  to  revive  the  license  of  the  Attic  Stage  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  constables 
who  carried  off  the  actors  to  prison,  f  Meanwhile  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don were  every  night  strewn  with  seditious  handbills.  At  all  the 
taverns  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right  were  limping  about  with  glasses 
of  wine  and  punch  at  their  lips.  This  fashion  had  just  come  in ;  and 
the  uninitiated  wondered  much  that  so  great  a  number  of  jolly  gen- 
tlemen should  have  suddenly  become  lame.  But  those  who  were  in 
the  secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a  consecrated  word,  that 
every  one  of  the  four  letters  which  composed  it  was  the  initial  of  an 
august  name,  and  that  the  loyal  subject  who  limped  while  he  drank 
was  taking  off"  his  bumper  to  Lewis,  James,  Mary,  and  the  Prince.J 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jacobites,  at  this  time, 
made  a  great  display  of  their  wit.  They  mustered  strong  at  Bath, 
where  the  Lord  President  Caermarthcn  was  trying  to  recruit  his 
feeble  health.     Every  evening  they  met,  as  they  phrased  it,  to  sere- 

*  There  are  stiU  extant  a  handbiU  addressed  to  All  Gentlemen  Seamen  that  are  wearj 
of  their  Uvea ;  and  a  ballad  accusing  the  King  and  Queen  of  crueltj  to  the  sailors. 

"  To  robbers,  Uiiorea,  and  felons,  they 
Freely  grant  pardons  erwy  day. 
Only  poor  seamen,  who  alone 
Do  keep  tbem  in  tbelr  &ther's  thronoi 
Must  bare  at  all  no  mercy  slK>wn.*' 

Narcissus  Luttrell  gives  an  account  of  the  scene  at  Whitehall. 
t  L'Hermitage,  Sept.  6  (15),  1698;  Narcissus  LuttrelFs  Diary. 
J  Narcissus  LuttrcU's  Diary. 
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nade  the  Marquess.     In  other  words  they  assembled  under  the  sick 
man's  window,  and  there  sang  doggrel  lampoons  on  him.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at  the  very  time  at 
which  he  was  insulted  as  a  Williamite  at  Bath,  was  considered  as  a 
stanch  Jacobite  at  Saint  Germains.  How  he  came  to  be  so  considered 
is  a  most  perplexing  question.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he, 
like  Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Godolphin,  and  Marlborough,  entered  into 
engagements  with  one  king  while  eating  the  bread  of  the  other.  But 
this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  sufiScient  proofs.  About  the  treasons 
of  Shrewsbury,  of  Russell,  of  Godolphin,  and  of  Marlborough,  we 
have  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  derived  from  various  sources,  and  ex- 
tending over  several  years.  But  all  the  information  which  we  pos- 
sess about  Gaermarthen*s  dealings  with  James  is  contained  in  a  single 
short  paper  written  by  Melfort  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1693. 
From  that  paper  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  intelligence  had  reached 
the  banished  King  and  his  Ministers  which  led  them  to  regard  Caer- 
marthen  as  a  friend.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  so  regarded 
him,  either  before  that  day  or  after  that  day.f  On  the  whole,  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that  Caermar- 
then  had  been  sounded  by  some  Jacobite  emissary  much  less  artful 
than  himself,  and  had,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
new  scheme  of  policy  devised  by  Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well 
disposed  to  the  cause  of  the  banished  King,  that  an  exagerated 
account  of  what  had  passed  had  been  sent  to  Saint  Germains,  and 
that  there  had  been  much  rejoicing  there  at  a  conversion  which  soon 
proved  to  have  been  feigned.   It  seems  strange  that  such  a  conversion 

*  Narcissus  Luttrcirs  Diary.  In  a  pamphlet  publislied  at  this  time,  and  entitled  A 
Dialogue  between  Whig  and  Tory,  the  Whig  alludes  to  *'  the  public  insolences  at  the 
Bath  upon  the  late  defeat  in  Flanders."  The  Tory  answers,  "  I  know  not  what  some 
hotheaded  drunken  men  may  have  said  and  done  at  the  Bath  or  elsewhere."  In  the 
folio  Collection  of  State  Tracts,  this  Dialogue  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been  printed 
about  November,  IGOlJ. 

I  The  Paper  to  which  I  refer  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS.,  and  wUl  be  found  in  Mao- 
pherson'a  collection.  That  excellent  writer,  Mr.  Ilallam,  has,  on  this  subject,  faUen 
into  an  error  of  a  kind  very  rare  with  him.  He  says  that  the  name  of  Caermarthen 
is  perpetually  mentioned  among  those  whom  James  reckoned  as  his  friends.  I  believe 
that  the  evidence  against  Caermarthen  will  be  found  to  begin  and  to  end  with  the  letter 
of  Melfort  which  I  have  mentioned.  There  is,  indeed,  among  the  Nairne  MSS.  which 
Macpherson  printed,  an  undated  and  anonymous  letter  in  which  Caermarthen  is  reck- 
oned among  the  friends  of  James.  But  this  letter  is  altogether  undeserving  of  con- 
sideration. The  writer  was  evidently  a  silly  hotheaded  Jacobite,  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  situation  or  character  of  any  of  the  public  men  whom  ho  mentioned.  He 
blunders  grossly  a])out  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Russell,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Bean- 
fort  family.     Indeed  the  whole  composition  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  Life  of  James,  compiled  from  his  own  Papers, 
the  assurances  of  support  which  ho  received  from  Marlborough,  Russell,  Godolphin, 
Shrewsbury,  and  other  men  of  note  are  mentioned  with  very  copious  details.  But 
there  is  not  a  word  indicating  that  any  such  assurances  were  ever  received  from  Caer- 
marthen. 
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should  even  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  sincere.  It  was  plainly 
Caermarthen's  interest  to  stand  by  the  sovereigns  in  possession.  Ho 
was  their  chief  minister.  He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief  minister 
of  James.  It  can  indeed  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  political  con- 
duct of  a  cunning  old  man,  insatiably  ambitious  and  covetous,  was 
much  influenced  by  personal  partiality.  But,  if  there  were  any  per- 
son to  whom  Caermarthen  was  partial,  that  person  was  undoubtedly 
Mary.  That  he  had  seriously  engaged  in  a  plot  to  depose  her,  at  the 
risk  of  his  head  if  he  failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  immense 
power  and  wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  story  too  absurd  for  any 
credulity  but  the  credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  peculiarly  strong  reasons 
for  being  satisfied  with  the  place  which  he  held  in  the  counsels  of 
William  and  Mary.  There  is  but  too  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  then  accumulating  unlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even 
in  his  experience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Companies  was,  daring 
the  autumn  of  1693,  fiercer  than  ever.  The  House  of  Commons, 
finding  the  Old  Company  obstinately  averse  to  all  compromise,  had, 
a  little  before  the  close  of  the  late  session,  requested  the  King  to  give 
the  three  years'  warning  prescribed  by  the  Charter.  Child  and  his 
fellows  now  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  They  expected  every 
day  to  receive  the  dreaded  notice.  Nay,  they  were  not  sure  that 
their  exclusive  privilege  might  not  be  taken  away  without  any  notice 
at  all :  for  they  found  that  they  had,  by  inadvertently  omitting  to 
pay  the  tax  lately  imposed  on  their  stock  at  the  precise  time  fixed  by 
law,  forfeited  their  Charter ;  and,  though  it  would,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  thought  cruel  in  the  government  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not  inclined  to  allow  the  Old 
Company  any  thing  more  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  bond.  Every 
thing  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not  renewed  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
corporation  were  still  really  directed  by  Child.  But  he  had,  it  should 
seem,  perceived  that  his  unpopularity  had  injuriously  afiected  the 
interests  which  were  under  his  care,  and  therefore  did  not  obtrude 
himself  on  the  public  notice.  His  place  was  ostensibly  filled  by  his 
near  kinsman  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of 
London,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Colchester. 
The  Directors  placed  at  Cook's  absolute  disposal  all  the  immense 
wealth  which  lay  in  their  treasury ;  and  in  a  short  time  near  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  corruption  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  In  what  proportions  this  enormous  sum  was  distributed  among 
the  great  men  at  Whitehall,  and  how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by 
intermediate  agents,  is  still  a  mystery.  We  know  with  certainty, 
however,  that  thousands  went  to  Seymour  and  thousands  to  Caer- 
marthen. 
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The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  Attorney  General  received 
orders  to  draw  up  a  charter  regranting  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old 
Company.  No  minister,  however,  could,  after  what  had  passed  in 
Parliament,  venture  to  advise  the  Crown  to  renew  the  monopoly 
without  conditions.  The  Directors  were  sensible  that  they  had  no 
choice,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  the  new  Charter  on 
terms  substantially  the  same  with  those  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  compromise  would 
have  quieted  the  feud  which  distracted  the  City.  But  a  long  con- 
flict, in  which  satire  and  calumny  had  not  been  spared,  had  heated 
the  minds  of  men.  The  cry  of  Dowgate  against  Leadenhall  Street 
was  louder  than  ever.  Caveats  were  entered ;  petitions  were  signed ; 
and  in  those  petitions  a  doctrine  which  had  hitherto  been  studiously 
kept  in  the  background  was  boldly  affirmed.  While  it  was  doubtful 
on  which  side  the  royal  prerogative  would  be  used,  that  prerogative 
had  not  been  questioned.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  Old 
Company  was  likely  to  obtain  a  regrant  of  the  monopoly  under  the 
Great  Seal,  the  New  Company  began  to  assert  with  vehemence  that 
no  monopoly  could  be  created  except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Privy  Council,  over  which  Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the 
matter  fully  argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Old  Company,  and  ordered  the  Charter  to  be  sealed.* 

The  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced,  and  the  armies  in  the 
Netherlands  had  gone  into  quarters  for  the  winter.  On  the  last  day 
of  October  William  landed  in  England.  The  Parliament  was  about 
to  meet ;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  session  even  more 
stormy  than  the  last.  The  people  were  discontented,  and  not  with- 
out cause.  The  year  had  been  every  where  disastrous  to  the  allies, 
not  only  on  the  sea  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  in  Servia,  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany.  The  Turks  had  compelled  the 
generals  of  the  Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  A  newly 
created  Marshal  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  had  invaded  Cata- 
lonia and  taken  the  fortress  of  Rosas.  Another  newly  created  Mar- 
shal, the  skilful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from  the  Alps 
on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  battle  is  memorable  as  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the 
honour  lost  by  misfortunes  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  Some 
of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day,  under  the  standard  of 
France,  a  valour  which  distinguished  them  among  many  thousands 
of  brave  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  same  day  a  battalion  of 
the  persecuted  and  expatriated  Huguenots  stood  firm  amidst  the 
general  disorder  round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell  fighting  despe- 
rately to  the  last. 
*  A  Journal  of  several  Remarkable  Passages  relatiDg  to  the  East  India  Trade,  1G98. 
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The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the  Palatinate,  abeadj 
twice  devastated,  and  had  found  that  Turenne  and  Daras  had  left 
him  something  to  destroy.  Heidelberg,  just  beginning  to  rise  again 
from  its  ruins,  was  again  sacked,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered, 
their  wives  and  daughters  foully  outraged.  The  very  choirs  of  the 
churches  were  stained  with  blood  :  the  pyxes  and  crucifixes  were  torn 
from  the  altars:  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Electors  were  broken 
open :  the  corpses,  stripped  of  their  cerecloths  and  ornaments,  were 
dragged  about  the  streets.  The  skull  of  the  father  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  was  beaten  to  fragments  by  the  soldiers  of  a  prince 
among  the  ladies  of  whose  splendid  Court  she  held  the  foremost 
place. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceived  that,  unfortunate 
as  the  confederates  seemed  to  have  been,  the  advantage  had  really 
been  on  their  side.  The  contest  was  quite  as  much  a  financial  as  a 
military  contest.  The  French  King  had,  some  months  before,  said 
that  the  hist  piece  of  gold  would  carry  the  day ;  and  he  now  began 
painfully  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying.  England  was  undoubtedly 
hard  pressed  by  public  burdens :  but  still  she  stood  up  erect.  France 
meanwhile  was  fast  sinking.  Her  recent  efibrts  had  been  too  much 
for  her  strength,  and  had  left  her  spent  and  unnerved.  Never  had 
her  rulers  shown  more  ingenuity  in  devising  taxes  or  more  severity 
in  exacting  them :  but  by  no  ingenuity,  by  no  severity,  was  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  another  such  campaign  as  that 
of  1693.  In  England  the  harvest  had  been  abundant.  In  France 
the  corn  and  the  wine  had  again  failed.  The  people,  as  usual,  railed 
at  the  government.  The  government,  with  shameful  ignorance  or 
more  shameful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  public  indignation 
against  the  dealers  in  grain.  Decrees  appeared  which  seemed  to 
have  been  elaborately  framed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  dearth  into 
famine.  The  nation  was  assured  that  there  was  no  reason  for  un- 
easiness, that  there  was  more  than  a  sufiScient  supply  of  food,  and 
that  the  scarcity  had  been  produced  by  the  villanous  arts  of  misers, 
who  locked  up  their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making  enormous  gains. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries,  and  were 
empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  corn  that  was  not  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  the  proprietors.  Such  interference  of  course 
increased  the  suffering  which  it  was  meant  to  relieve.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  distress  there  was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one 
favoured  spot.  The  most  arbitrary  prince  must  always  stand  in 
some  awe  of  an  immense  mass  of  human  beings  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  palace.  Apprehensions  similar  to  those 
which  had  induced  the  Caesars  to  extort  from  Africa  and  Egypt  the 
means  of  pampering  the  rabble  of  Rome  induced  Lewis  to  aggravate 
the  misery  of  twenty  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  huge 
city  in  good  humour.     He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed  in  all  the 
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parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  than  half  tlie  market  price.  The  Eng- 
lish Jacobites  were  stupid  enough  to  extol  the  wisdom  and  humanity 
of  this  arrangement.  The  harvest,  they  said,  had  been  good  in  Eng- 
land and  bad  in  France ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris  than 
in  London ;  and  the  explanation  was  simple.  The  French  had  a 
sovereign  whose  heart  was  French,  and  who  watched  over  his  people 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  while  the  English  were  cursed  with  a 
Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent  their  corn  to  Holland.  The  truth  was  that 
a  week  of  such  fatherly  government  as  that  of  Lewis  would  have 
raised  all  England  in  arras  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  That 
there  might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves  with  nettles.  That  there  might  be 
tranquillity  at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were  fighting  with  the  bargemen 
and  the  troops  all  along  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  Multitudes  fled 
from  those  rural  districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to  the 
happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for  two  sous  a  pound.  It  was 
necessary  to  drive  the  famished  crowds  back  by  force  from  the  bar- 
riers, and  to  denounce  the  most  terrible  punishments  against  all  who 
should  not  go  home  and  starve  quietly.* 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France  had  been  over- 
strained by  the  exertions  of  the  last  campaign.  Even  if  her  harvest 
and  her  vintage  had  been  abundant,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to 
do  in  1694  what  she  had  done  in  1693;  and  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  season  of  extreme  distress,  she  should  again  send 
into  the  field  armies  superior  in  number  on  every  point  to  the  armies 
of  the  coalition.  New  conquests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It  would 
be  much  if  the  harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset  on  all  sides  by 
enemies,  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defensive  war  without  any  disas- 
ter. So  able  a  politician  as  the  French  King  could  not  but  feel  that 
it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they  were 
still  awed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  his  king- 
dom had  just  made,  and  before  the  collapse  which  had  followed  those 
efforts  should  become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through  various  channels  with 
some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  trying  to  induce  them  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  rest.  But  he  had  as  yet  made  no  overture 
tending  to  a  general  pacification.  For  he  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  general  pacification  unless  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  James,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
as  King  and  Queen  of  England.  This  was  in  truth  the  point  on 
which  every  thing  turned.  What  should  be  done  with  those  great 
fortresses  which  Lewis  had  unjustly  seized  and  annexed  to  his  empire 
in  time  of  peace,  Luxemburg  which  overawed  the  Moselle,  and  Stras* 

♦  See  the  >[onthly  Mercuries  and  London  Gazettes  of  September,  October,  Novem- 
hoT  and  December,  1093 ;    Dangeau,  Sept.  6,  27,  Oct.  21,  Nov.  21 ;   the  Price  of  the 
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burg  which  domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine ;  irhat  should  be  done 
with  the  places  which  he  had  recently  won  in  open  war,  Philipsbni-g, 
Mons  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Charleroy ;  what  barrier  should  be  given 
to  the  States  General ;  on  what  terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored 
to  its  hereditary  Dukes ;  these  were  assuredly  not  unimportant  ques- 
tions. But  the  all  important  question  was  whether  England  was  to 
be,  as  she  had  been  under  James,  a  dependency  of  France,  or,  as  she 
was  under  William  and  Mary,  a  power  of  the  first  rank.  If  Lewis 
really  ^vishcd  for  peace,  he  must  bring  himself  to  recognise  the 
Sovereigns  whom  he  had  so  often  designated  as  usurpers.  Could  he 
bring  himself  to  recognise  them?  His  superstition,  his  pride,  his 
regard  for  the  unhappy  exiles  who  were  pining  at  Saint  Germaios, 
his  personal  dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  unconquerable  adversary 
who  had  been  constantly  crossing  his  path  during  twenty  years,  were 
on  one  side ;  his  interests  and  those  of  his  people  were  on  the  other. 
He  must  have  been  sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subjugate 
the  English,  that  he  must  at  last  leave  them  to  choose  their  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  and  that  what  he  must  do  at  last  it  would  be 
best  to  do  soon.  Yet  he  could  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  what 
was  so  disagreeable  to  him.  He  however  opened  a  negotiation  with 
the  States  General  through  the  intervention  of  Sweden  and  Den* 
mark,  and  sent  a  confidential  emissary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brussels 
with  Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  William.  There 
was  much  discussion  about  matters  of  secondary  importance :  but  the 
great  question  remained  unsettled.  The  French  agent  used,  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  expressions  plainly  implying  that  the  government 
which  he  represented  was  prepared  to  recognise  William  and  Mary : 
but  no  formal  assurance  could  be  obtained  from  him.  Just  at  the 
same  time  the  King  of  Denmark  informed  the  allies  that  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  prevail  on  France  not  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of 
James  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  but  did  not  say  that 
his  endeavours  had  as  yet  been  successful.  Meanwhile  Avanx,  who 
was  now  Ambassador  at  Stockholm,  informed  the  King  of  Sweden, 
that,  as  the  dignity  of  all  crowned  heads  had  been  outraged  in  the 
person  of  James,  the  Most  Christian  King  felt  assured  that  not  only 
neutral  powers,  but  even  the  Emperor,  would  try  to  find  some  expe- 
dient which  might  remove  so  grave  a  cause  of  quarrel.  The  expe* 
dient  at  which  Avaux  hinted  doubtless  was  that  James  should  waive 
his  rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent  to  England, 
bred  a  Protestant,  adopted  by  William  and  Mary,  and  declared  their 
heir.  To  such  an  arrangement  William  would  probably  have  had  no 
personal  objection.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  he  never  would 
have  consented  to  make  it  a  condition  of  peace  with  France.  Who 
should  reign  in  England  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by  England 
alone.* 
*  Corrospondonce  of  William  and  Heinsius ;  Danisli  Note,  dated  Dee.  11  (21),  1698. 
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It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  conducted  in  this 
manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the  confederates.  William  un- 
derstood the  whole  importance  of  the  conjuncture.  He  had  not,  it 
may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great  captain  for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle.  But 
he  had,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great  statesman  for 
all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That  France  had  at  length  made  overtures 
to  him  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  felt  herself  spent  and  sinking. 
That  those  overtures  were  made  with  extreme  reluctance  and  hesita- 
tion proved  that  she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fair  terms.  He  saw  that  the 
enemy  was  beginning  to  give  ground,  and  that  this  was  the  time  to 
assume  the  oflfensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring  up  every  reserve. 
But  whether  the  opportunity  should  be  seized  or  lost  it  did  not  belong 
to  him  to  decide.  The  King  of  France  might  levy  troops  and  exact 
taxes  without  any  limit  save  that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  on 
despotism.  But  the  King  of  England  could  do  nothing  without  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  it  had  hitherto  supported  him  zealously  and  liberally,  was  not 
a  body  on  which  he  could  rely.  It  had  indeed  got  into  a  state  which 
perplexed  and  alarmed  all  the  most  sagacious  politicians  of  that  age. 
There  was  something  appalling  in  the  union  of  such  boundless  power 
and  such  boundless  caprice.  The  fate  of  the  whole  civilised  world 
depended  on  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  people ; 
and  there  was  no  public  man  who  could  venture  to  say  with  confidence 
what  those  representatives  might  not  be  induced  to  vote  within  twenty 
four  hours.*  William  painfully  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
a  prince  dependent  on  an  assembly  so  violent  at  one  time,  so  languid 
at  another,  to  effect  any  thing  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sovereign 
did  so  much  to  secure  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, no  sovereign  loved  the  House  of  Commons  less.  Nor  is  this 
strange :  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very  worst.  He  saw  it  when 
it  had  just  acquired  the  power  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  gravity 
of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to  Heinsius  he  perpetually  complains  of 
the  endless  talking,  the  factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  the  dila- 
toriness,  of  the  body  which  his  situation  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
treat  with  deference.  His  complaints  were  by  no  means  unfounded ; 
but  he  had  not  discovered  either  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Revolution  had  made  in 
the  situation  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  another  change 
necessary ;  and  that  other  change  had  not  yet  taken  place.     There 

The  note  delivered  by  Avaux  to  tho  Swedish  goTernment  at  this  time  will  be  found  in 
Lamberty's  Collection  and  in  the  M^moires  et  Negotiations  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswick. 

*  ''Sir  John  Lowthcr  says,  nobody  can  know  one  day  what  a  House  of  Commons 
would  do  tho  next;  in  which  all  agreed  with  him."     These  remarkable  words  were 
written  by  Cacrmarthen  on  the  margin  of  a  paper  drawn  np  by  Bochester  in  Angost, 
1G92.     Dalrymplo,  Appendix  to  part  ii.  chap.  7. 
Vol.  IV.— 20 
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was  parliamentary  government:  but  there  was  no  Ministry;  and, 
without  a  Ministry,  the  working  of  a  parliamentary  government^ 
such  as  ours,  must  always  be  unsteady  and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
exercise  a  control  over  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  adminis- 
tration. And  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred 
people,  even  if  they  were  intellectually  much  above  the  average  of 
the  members  of  the  best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one  of  them  were 
a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for  executive  functions.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  every  large  collection  of  human  beings,  however 
well  educated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  a  mob;  and  a 
country  of  which  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  is  a  mob  is  surely 
in  a  perilous  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
can  exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  the  executive  government, 
without  assuming  functions  such  as  can  never  be  well  discharged  by  a 
body  so  numerous  and  so  variously  composed.  An  institution  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagencts,  of  the  Tudors  or  of  the 
Stuarts,  an  institution  not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  men- 
tioned in  any  statute,  an  institation  of  which  such  writers  as  De  Lolme 
and  Blackstone  take  no  notice,  began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the 
Bevolution,  grew  rapidly  into  importance,  became  firmly  established^ 
and  is  now  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parliament 
itself.     This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading  members  of  the 
two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the  Crown :  but  it  consists  exclu- 
sively of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the 
time  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  opinions  o(  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Among  the  members  of  this  committee  are  dia> 
tributed  the  great  departments  of  the  administration.  Each  Minister 
y  conducts  the  ordinary  business  of  his  own  oiBce  without  reference  to 
his  colleagues.  But  the  most  important  business  of  every  o£Sce,  and 
especially  such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
Parliament,  is  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  whole  Ministry. 
In  Parliament  the  Ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  executive  government.  If  one  of  them  dissents 
from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of  compromise,  it 
is  his  duty  to  retire.  While  the  Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  parliamentary  majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against  op- 
position, and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects  on  them  or  is  likely 
to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that  confidence,  if  the  parliamen- 
tary majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  patronage  is  dis- 
tributed, with  the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used, 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the 
remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons  should  take 
on  themselves  the  business  of  administration,  that  they  should  request 
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the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  par- 
don one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  ^ 
particular  basis  or  to  send  an  expedition  to  a  particular  place.  They 
have  merely  to  declare  that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  Ministry, 
and  to  ask  for  a  Ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted,  and  thus  changed, 
that  the  English  government  has  long  been  conducted  in  general  con- 
formity with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet 
has  been  wonderfully  free  from  the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of 
governments  administered  by  large,  tumultuous  and  divided  assem- 
blies. A  few  distinguished  persons,  agreeing  in  their  general  opi- 
nions, are  the  confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign  and  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  the  closet  they  speak  with  the  author- 
ity of  men  who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  In  Parliament  they  speak  with  the  authority  of  men 
versed  in  great  affairs  and  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  State, 
Thus  the  Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular  character  of  a  repre- 
sentative body ;  and  the  representative  body  has  something  of  the 
gravity  of  a  cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that  no  set  of  men  who  can 
be  brought  together  possesses  the  full  confidence  and  steady  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
must  be  a  weak  Ministry;  and  there  will  probably  be  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  weak  Ministries.  At  such  times  the  House  of  Commons  never 
fails  to  get  into  a  state  which  no  person  friendly  to  representative 
govejyi^mcnt  can  contemplate  without  uneasiness,  into  a  state  which 
may  enable  us  to  form  some  faint  notion  of  the  state  of  that  House 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  notion  is  in- 
deed but  faint ;  for  the  weakest  Ministry  has  great  power  as  a  regu-« 
lator  of  parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
reign  of  William  there  was  no  Ministry  at  all. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  institu- 
tion, an  institution  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  working  of  our 
other  institutions.  The  first  Ministry  was  the  work,  partly  of  mere 
chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom,  not  however  of  that  highest  wisdom 
which  is  conversant  with  great  principles  of  political  philosophy,  but 
of  that  lower  wisdom  which  meets  daily  exigencies  by  daily  expedi- 
ents. Neither  William  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his  advisers  fully 
understood  the  nature  and  importance  of  that  noiseless  revolution, — 
for  it  was  no  less, — which  began  about  the  close  of  1693,  and  wa3 
completed  about  the  close  of  1696.  But  every  body  could  perceive 
that,  at  the  close  of  1693,  the  chief  offices  in  the  government  were 
distributed  not  unequally  between. the  two  great  parties,  that  the  men 
who  held  those  offices  were  perpetually  caballing  against  each  other, 
haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes  of  censure  on  each  other, 
exhibiting  articles  of  impeachment  against  each  other,  and  that  the 
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temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wijd,  ungovernable  and  uncer- 
tain. Every  body  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of  1696,  all  the 
principal  servants  of  the  Crown  were  Whigs,  closely  bound  together 
by  public  and  private  ties,  and  prompt  to  defend  one  another  against 
every  attack,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
arrayed  in  good  order  under  those  leaders,  and  had  learned  to  move, 
like  one  man,  at  the  word  of  command.  The  history  of  the  period  of 
transition  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effected  is  in  a 
high  degree  curious  and  interesting.  ^ 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  forming  the  first  English 
Ministry  had  once  been  but  too  well  known,  but  had  long  hidden  him- 
self from  the  public  gaze,  and  had  but  recently  emerged  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  it  had  been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  remains 
of  an  ignominious  and  disastrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general 
terror  and  confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James,  Sunderland 
had  disappeared.  It  was  high  time:  for  of  all  the  agents  of  the  fallen 
government  he  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jeffreys,  the  most 
odious  to  the  nation.  Few  knew  that  Sunderland's  voice  had  in  secret 
been  given  against  the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Bishops :  but  all  knew  that  he  had  signed  numerous 
instruments  dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High 
Commission,  that  he  had  turned  or  pretended  to  turn  Papist,  that  he 
had,  a  few  days  after  his  apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  as 
a  witness  against  the  oppressed  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  had  in- 
deed atoned  for  many  crimes  by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deliveranoe  and 
retribution  was  at  hand,  he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable 
treason,  earned  his  pardon.  During  the  three  months  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  armament  in  Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  services  of  which  it  is 
diflScult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness  or  the  utility.  To  him 
chiefly  it  was  owing  that,  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our  history, 
a  French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Batavian  frontier  and  a  French 
fleet  hovering  about  the  English  coast.  William  could  not,  without 
staining  his  own  honour,  refuse  to  protect  one  whom  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  employ.  Yet  it  was  no  easy  task  even  for  William  to 
save  that  guilty  head  from  the  first  outbreak  of  public  fury.  For  even 
those  extreme  politicians  of  both  sides  who  agreed  in  nothing  else 
agreed  in  calling  for  vengeance  on  the  renegade.  The  Whigs  hated 
him  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  by  whom  the  late  government  had  been 
served,  and  the  Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitors  by  whom  it  had 
been  overthrown.  Had  he  remained  in  England,  he  would  probably 
have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  if  indeed  the  executioner 
had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  populace.  But  in  Holland  a  political 
refugee,  favoured  by  the  Stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live  unmolested. 
To  Holland  Sunderland  fled,  disguised,  it  is  said,  as  a  woman ;  and 
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his  wife  accompjtnied  him.  At  Rotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure.  But  the  magistrates 
were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Pi^ce,  and  were  assured  by  some 
busy  Englishmen  that  His  Highness  would  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
the  arrest  of  the  Popish  dog,  the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower 
Hill  was  impatiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunderland  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  remained  there  till  an  order  for  his  release  arrived 
from  Whitehall.  He  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  and  there 
changed  his  religion  again.  His  second  apostasy  edified  his  wife  as 
much  as  his  first  apostasy  had  edified  his  master.  The  Countess 
wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in  England  that  her  poor  dear  lord's 
heart  had  at  last  been  really  touched  by  divine  grace,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  all  her  afflictions,  she  was  comforted  by  seeing  him  so  true  a 
convert.  We  may,  however,  without  any  violation  of  Christian  cha- 
rity, suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same  false,  callous,  Sunderland  who, 
a  few  months  before,  had  made  Bonrepaux  shudder  by  denying  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  won  the  heart  of 
James  by  pretending  to  believe  in  transubstantiation.  In  a  short 
time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  This 
apology,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  amount  merely  to  a  confes- 
sion that  he  had  committed  one  series  of  crimes  in  order  to  gain 
James's  favour,  and  another  series  in  order  to  avoid  being  involved 
in  James's  ruin.  The  writer  concluded  by  announcing  his  intention 
to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penitence  and  prayer.  He  soon  re- 
tired from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance  on  the  ministrations 
of  Huguenot  preachers.  If  his  letters  and  those  of  his  wife  were  to 
be  trusted,  he  had  done  for  over  with  ambition.  He  longed  indeed 
to  be  permitted  to  return  from  exile,  not  that  he  might  again  enjoy 
and  dispense  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not  that  his  antechambers 
might  again  be  filled  by  th&  daily  swarm  of  suitors,  but  that  he  might 
see  again  the  turf,  the  trees  dnd  the  family  pictures  of  his  country 
seat.  His  only  wish  was  to  be  suffered  to  end  his  troubled  life  at 
Althorpe ;  and  he  would  be  content  to  forfeit  his  head  if  ever  he  went 
beyond  the  palings  of  his  park.* 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected  during  tho 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  proscrip- 
tion, he  could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  England.  But  when 
that  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist,  he  thought  himself  safe.  He  re- 
turned a  few  days  after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Lords.  From  the  benefit  of  that  act  he  was  by  name  ex- 
cluded :  but  he  well  knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went 
privately  to  Kensington,  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  had  an  aa- 

*  8co  Sunderland's  celebrated  NarmtiTe  which  has  often  been  printed,  and  bis 
wife's  letters,  which  are  among  the  Sidney  papers,  published  bj  the  late  Seijeant 

Blcncowe. 
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temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wi]d,  ungovernable  and  uncer- 
tain. Every  body  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of  1696,  all  the 
principal  servants  of  the  Crown  were  Whigs,  closely  bound  together 
by  public  and  private  ties,  and  prompt  to  defend  one  another  against 
every  attack,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
arrayed  in  good  order  under  those  leaders,  and  had  learned  to  move, 
like  one  man,  at  the  word  of  command.  The  history  of  the  period  of 
transition  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effected  is  in  a 
high  degree  curious  and  interesting.  ^ 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  forming  the  first  English 
Ministry  had  once  been  but  too  well  known,  but  had  long  hidden  him- 
self from  the  public  gaze,  and  had  but  recently  emerged  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  it  had  been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  remains 
of  an  ignominious  and  disastrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general 
terror  and  confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James,  Sunderland 
had  disappeared.  It  was  high  time :  for  of  all  the  agents  of  the  fallen 
government  he  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jeffreys,  the  most 
odious  to  the  nation.  Few  knew  that  Sunderland's  voice  had  in  secret 
beexi  given  against  the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Bishops :  but  all  knew  that  he  had  signed  numerous 
instruments  dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High 
Commission,  that  he  had  turned  or  pretended  to  turn  Papist,  that  he 
had,  a  few  days  after  his  apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  as 
a  witness  against  the  oppressed  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  had  in- 
deed atoned  for  many  crimes  by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deliveranoe  and 
retribution  was  at  hand,  he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable 
treason,  earned  his  pardon.  During  the  three  months  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  armament  in  Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  services  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness  or  the  utility.  To  him 
chiefly  it  was  owing  that,  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our  history, 
a  French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Batavian  frontier  and  a  French 
fleet  hovering  about  the  English  coast.  William  could  not,  without 
staining  his  own  honour,  refuse  to  protect  one  whom  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  employ.  Yet  it  was  no  easy  task  even  for  William  to 
save  that  guilty  head  from  the  first  outbreak  of  public  fury.  For  even 
those  extreme  politicians  of  both  sides  who  agreed  in  nothing  else 
agreed  in  calling  for  vengeance  on  the  renegade.  The  Whigs  hated 
him  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  by  whom  the  late  government  had  been 
served,  and  the  Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitors  by  whom  it  had 
been  overthrown.  Had  he  remained  in  England,  he  would  probably 
have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  if  indeed  the  executioner 
had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  populace.  But  in  Holland  a  political 
refugee,  favoured  by  the  Stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live  unmolested. 
To  Holland  Sunderland  fled,  disguised,  it  is  said,  as  a  woman;  and 
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his  wife  accompanied  him.  At  Rotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure.  But  the  magistrates 
were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Fi^ce,  and  were  assured  by  some 
busy  Englishmen  that  His  Highness  would  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
the  arrest  of  the  Popish  dog,  the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower 
Hill  was  impatiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunderland  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  remained  there  till  an  order  for  his  release  arrived 
from  Whitehall.  He  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  and  there 
changed  his  religion  again.  His  second  apostasy  edified  his  wife  as 
much  as  his  first  apostasy  had  edified  his  master.  The  Countess 
wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in  England  that  her  poor  dear  lord's 
heart  had  at  last  been  really  touched  by  divine  grace,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  all  her  afilictions,  she  was  comforted  by  seeing  him  so  true  a 
convert.  We  may,  however,  without  any  violation  of  Christian  cha- 
rity, suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same  false,  callous,  Sunderland  who, 
a  few  months  before,  had  made  Bonrepaux  shudder  by  denying  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  won  the  heart  of 
James  by  pretending  to  believe  in  transubstantiation.  In  a  short 
time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  This 
apology,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  amount  merely  to  a  confes- 
sion that  he  had  committed  one  series  of  crimes  in  order  to  gain 
James's  favour,  and  another  series  in  order  to  avoid  being  involved 
in  James's  ruin.  The  writer  concluded  by  announcing  his  intention 
to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penitence  and  prayer.  He  soon  re- 
tired from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance  on  the  ministrations 
of  Huguenot  preachers.  If  his  letters  and  those  of  his  wife  were  to 
be  trusted,  he  had  done  for  ever  with  ambition.  He  longed  indeed 
to  be  permitted  to  return  from  exile,  not  that  he  might  again  enjoy 
and  dispense  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not  that  his  antechambers 
might  again  be  filled  by  the  daily  swarm  of  suitors,  but  that  he  might 
see  again  the  turf,  the  trees  And  the  family  pictures  of  his  country 
seat.  His  only  wish  was  to  be  suffered  to  end  his  troubled  life  at 
Althorpe ;  and  he  would  be  content  to  forfeit  his  head  if  ever  he  went 
beyond  the  palings  of  his  park.* 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  proscrip- 
tion, he  could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  England.  But  when 
that  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist,  he  thought  himself  safe.  He  re- 
turned a  few  days  after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Lords.  From  the  benefit  of  that  act  he  was  by  name  ex- 
cluded :  but  he  well  knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went 
privately  to  Kensington,  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  had  an  au- 

*  Sec  Suiiderlaiurs  celebrated  Narratiye  which  has  often  been  printed,  and  his 
wife's  Ietteri<,  which  are  among  the  Sidney  papers,  pnbUshed  by  the  late  Seijeant 

Ulcncowc. 
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dience  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  then  retired  to  his  country 
house.* 

During  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life,  and  had  no  residence 
in  London.  Once  ih  the  spring  of  1691,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  public,  he  showed  his  face  in  the  circle  at  Court,  and  was  gra- 
ciously received.f  He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  he  might,  on 
his  reappearance  in  Parliament,  receive  some  marked  affront.  He 
therefore,  very  prudently,  stole  down  to  Westminster,  in  the  dead 
time  of  the  year,  on  a  day  to  which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by 
the  royal  command,  and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  adjourning  again.  Sunderland  had  just  time  to  present  himself, 
to  take  the  oaths,  to  sign  the  declaration  against  transuhstantiation, 
and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few  peers  who  were  present  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  any  remark.J  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1692  that  he  began  to  attend  regularly.  He  was  silent :  hut  silent 
he  had  always  been  in  large  assemblies,  even  when  he  was  at  the 
zenith  of  power.  His  talents  were  not  those  of  a  public  speaker. 
The  art  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men  was  the  art  of  whispering. 
His  tact,  his  quick  eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his  caressing 
manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above  all,  his  apparent  frank- 
ness, made  him  irresistible  in  private  conversation.  By  means  of 
these  qualities  he  had  governed  James,  and  now  aspired  to  govern 
William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But  Sunderland  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of  favour  and  influence  as  excited 
much  surprise  and  some  indignation.  In  truth,  scarcely  any  mind 
was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  witchery  of  his  talk  and  of  his  man- 
ners. Every  man  is  prone  to  believe  in  the  gratitude  and  attachment 
even  of  the  most  worthless  persons  on  whom  he  has  conferred  great 
benefits.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most 
skilful  of  all  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  is^-ith  favour,  when  he, 
with  every  outward  sign  of  strong  emotion,  implored  permission  to 
dedicate  all  his  faculties  to  the  service  of  the  generous  protector  to 
whom  he  owed  property,  liberty,  life.  It  is*not  necessary,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  King  was  deceived.  He  may  have  thought,  with 
good  reason,  that,  though  little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  Sunder- 
land's professions,  much  confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland's 
situation ;  and  the  truth  is  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the  whole,  a 
more  faithful  servant  than  a  much  less  depraved  man  might  have 
been.  He  did  indeed  make,  in  profound  secresy,  some  timid  over- 
tures towards  a  reconciliation  with  James.  But  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that,  even  had  those  overtures  been  graciously  received, — 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  received  very  ungraciously, — the  twice 
turned  renegade  would  never  have  rendered  any  real  service  to  the 

*  Van  Cittcrs,  May  G  (10),  1690.  f  Erelyn,  April  24,  1691. 

J  Lords'  JourimU,  April  28,  1693. 
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Jtcobite  cause.  He  well  knew  that  he  had  done  that  which  at  St% 
Glermains  must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  li  was  not  merely  that  he 
had  been  treacheroos  and  nngmteful.  Marlborough  had  been  if 
treacherous  and  as  ungrateful ;  and  Marlborough  had  been  pardoned. 
But  Marlborough  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  impious  hypocrisy  of 
counterfeiting  the  signs  of  conversion.  Marlborough  had  not  |nre- 
tended  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  touohed 
by  divine  grace,  to  pine  for  union  with  the  only  true  Churoh.  Marl- 
borough had  not,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  crossed  hinuMf^ 
shrived  himself,  done  penance,  taken  the  communion  in  one'  kind, 
and,  as  soon  as  a  turn  of  fortune  came^  apostatiied  back  again,  and 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that,  when  he  knelt  at  the  confessional 
and  received  the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  the  King  land  the 
priests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  was  one  which  could  never  be  for^ 
given  by  James ;  and  a  crime  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  Jamei 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  recommendation  to  William.  The  Court,  nay, 
the  Council  was  full  of  men  who  might  hope  to  prosper  if  the 
banished  King  were  restored.  But  Sunderland  had  left  himself  no 
retreat.  He  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him.  He  had 
been  so  false  to  one  side  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  true  to  the 
other.  That  he  was  in  the  main  true  to  the  government  which  mm 
protected  him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and,  being  true,  he  could 
not  but  be  useful.  He  was,  in  some  respects,  eminently  qualified  to 
be  at  that  time  an  adviser  of  the  drown.  He  had  exactly  the  talentf 
and  the  knowledge  which  William  wanted.  The  two  together  wonld 
have  made  up  a  consummate  statesman.  The  master  wiets  capable  of. 
forming  and  executing  large  designs,  but  was  negligent  of  those  small 
arts  in  which  the  servant  excelled.  The  master  saw  further  off  than 
other  men ;  but  what  was  near  no  man  saw  so  clearly  as^the%8ervant. 
The  master,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  politics  'of  the  great 
community  of  nations,  never  thoroughly  understood  the  politios  of 
his  own  kingdom.  The  servant  was  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  th« 
temper  and  the  organization  of  the  English  fitotions,  and  as  to  the 
strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  character  of  every  BngUshmaa  of  note. 

Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumoured  that  Sunderland  w;aB  oonaulted  on 
all  important  questions  relating  to  the  internal  administrmtion  of  thA 
realm ;  and  the  rumour  became  stronger  when  it  was  known  that  ha 
had  come  up  to  London  in  the  autumn  before  the  meeting  of  ParHap 
ment  and  that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  near  WhitehalL  Ths 
coffeehouse  politicians  were  confident  that  he  was  about  to  hold  mm 
high  office.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  be  oonteiLt'ndi 
the  reality  of  power,  and  to  leave  the  show  to  othenu* 

His  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  the  King  tried  to  balaaoe  the  two 
great  parties  against  each  oth^,  and  to  di^e  his  favour  equally  be- 
tween them,  both  would  think  themselvee  ill  used,  ind-neither  wodd 
*  L'Hemiten  Sepi  19  (tV),  Ook S(ll^  lOM. 
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lend  to  the  government  that  hearty  and  steady  snpport  which  was 
now  greatly  needed.  His  Majesty  must  make  up  his  mind  to  give  a 
marked  preference  to  one  or  the  other ;  and  there  were  three  weighty 
reasons  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached  to  the 
reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the  Revelation  had  been,  not  merely 
necessary,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and  glorious.  It  had 
been  the  triumph  of  their  political  theory.  When  they  swore  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  swore  without  scruple  or  reservation ;  and 
they  were  so  far  from  having  any  doubt  about  his  title  that  they 
thought  it  the  best  of  all  titles.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
generally  disapproved  of  that  vote  of  the  Convention  which  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites, 
and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  only  that  they  might  be 
better  able  to  injure  him.  Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  obey  him  as  King  in  fact,  denied  that  he  was  King  by  right,  and, 
if  they  were  loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  enthusiasm.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two  parties  it  would 
be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  matter  on  which  his  heart 
was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as  a  body,  prepared  to  support 
him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  were,  as  a  body,  inclined  to  thwart 
him.  The  minds  of  men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the 
question,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  bo  carried  on.  To  that 
question  the  two  parties  returned  very  different  answers.  An  opi- 
nion had  during  many  months  been  growing  among  the  Tories  that 
the  policy  of  England  ought  to  be  strictly  insular ;  that  she  onght  to 
leave  the  defence  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  States  General, 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought 
to  carry  on  hostilities  with  vigour  by  sea,  but  to  keep  np  only  sach 
an  army  as  might,  with  the  help  of  the  militia,  be  sufiScient  to  repel 
an  invasion.  It  was  plain  that,  if  this  system  were  adopted,  there 
might  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  pressed  moat 
heavily  on  the  nation.  But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief 
would  be  dearly  purchased.  Many  thousands  of  brave  English  sol- 
diers were  now  in  Flanders.  Yet  the  allies  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  French  from  taking  Mens  in  1691,  Namur  in  1692,  Gharle- 
roy  in  1698.  If  the  English  troops  were  withdrawn,  ft  was  certain ' 
that  Ostend,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would  fall.  The  German  Princes 
would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for  himself.  The  Spanish  Nether- 
lands would  probably  be  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  The 
United  Provinces  would  bo  again  in  as  great  peril  as  in  1672,  and 
would  accept  whatever  terms  Lewis  might  be  pleased  to  dictate.  In 
a  few  months,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength 
against  our  island.  Then  would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and  death. 
It  might  well  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  defend  our  soil  even 
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against  such  a  general  and  such  an  amy  as  had  won  the  battle  of 
Landen.  Bat  the  fight  mast  be  loi^  and  hard.  How  many  fertile 
coanties  would  be  torned  into^  deserts,  how  many  floailshbg  towns 
woold  be  laid  in  ashes,  before  the  inraders  were  destroyed  or  diirea 
oat !  One  triumphant  eampaign  in  Kent  and  Middlesex'  would  do 
more  to  impoverish  the  nation  than  ten  disastrons  oampaigns  in  Bra^ 
bant.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute  between  the  two  great  hn^ 
tions  was,  during  seventy  years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our 
country  was  at  war  with  France.  That  England  ought  never  to 
attempt  great  military  operations  on  the  Continent  continued  to  be  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of  the  Tories  till  the  French  Bevoln* 
tion  produced  a  complete  change  in  their  feelings.*  As  the  chief  ob* 
ject  of  William  was  to  op6n  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  widi 
an  immense  display  of  force^  it  was  sufficiently  dear  to  whom  he^must 
look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger  party  in  Parli»« 
ment.  The  general  election  of  1690^  indeed,  had  not.  been  favour* 
able  to  them.  They  had  been,  for  a  time,  a  minority ;  but  they  had 
ever  since  been  constantly  gaining  ground:  they  were  now  in  num- 
ber a  full  half  of  the  Lower  House,  and  their  effective  strength  wai 
more  than  proportioned  to  their  number;  for  in  energy,  alertnese 
and  discipline,  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents*- 
Their  organisation  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  afterwards  became : 
but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  for  guidan<ie  to  a  small  knot  of  . 
distinguished  men,  which  was  long  afterward^  widely  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  history,  an^  ^ 
cient  or  modern,  to  the  authority  exercised,  by  this  eouncily  during 
twenty  troubled  years,  over  ihe  Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired 
that  authority  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  oontinued  to  podMM 
it,  without  interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  till  Qwrgd  the 
First  was  on  the  throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Bussell.  Of  his  shameful  dealings  with  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germains  we  possess  proofs  which  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the  world  till  he  had 
been  many  years  dead.  If  rumours  of  his  guilt  got  abroad,  they 
wore  vague  and  improbable :  they  rested  on  no  evidence :  they  could 
be  traced  to  no  trustworthy  author ;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded 
by  his  contemporaries  as  Jacobite  calumnies*  What  was  quite  eer* 
tain  was  that  he  sprang  from  an  illustrious  house,  which  had  done 
and  suffered  great  things  for  liberty  and  few  the  Protestant  religion^ 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Johnao&'s  ToTTitm  htmkM  out  vlim  in  should  htaeOf 
expect  to  find  it    Hastings  sa^s,  in  the  Thiid  Pftrt  of  Heniy  tho  ttzth, 

«Lataitoteekfi-«ttheQA.Mid«tiathe«M  ^ 

Which  H«  hatti  fitw  t)r  SMt  tepngMlK 
And  with  thdr^rtps  skM  Mtad  omtHM." 

"This,"  says  Johnson  in  ft  note,  •*ha»  betn  the idfiM  of  tnty  «sn  whfl^  in  ViQf  Sfi^ 
nnderstood  and  fftTonred  the  interest  of  T    ~     ~  ~ 
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that  he  had  signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  Jane,  that  he 
had  landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torha j,  that  he  had  in  Parliament, 
on  all  occasions,  spoken  and  voted  as  a  zealous  Whig,  that  he  had 
won  a  great  victory,  that  he  had  saved  his  country  from  an  invasion, 
and  that,  since  he  had  left  the  Admiralty,  every  thing  had  gone 
wrong.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  his  influence  over  his  party 
should  have  hcen  considerahle. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the  Junto,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  greatest  man  of  that  age,  was  the  liord  Keeper 
Somers.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as 
an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His  speeches  have  perished :  but  his  State 
papers  remain,  and  are  models  of  terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  elo- 
quence. He  had  left  a  great  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  had,  during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with  delight; 
and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader,  and  still 
held  their  meetings  under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne  himself  that,  after  a 
very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his 
elevation.  In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an 
intellect  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute,  diligence,  integrity,  patience, 
suavity.  In  council,  the  calm  wisdom  which  he  possessed  in  a  measure 
rarely  found  among  men  of  parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided 
as  his,  acquired  for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The  superiority 
of  his  powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in  private  circles.  The  charm 
of  his  conversation  was  heightened  by  the  frankness  with  which  he 
poured  out  his  thoughts.'*'  His  good  temper  and  his  good  breeding 
never  failed.  His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones  were  expressive  of  be- 
nevolence. His  humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had 
received  from  nature  a  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united  with  a 
peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was  one  long  malady :  his  nerves 
were  weak :  his  complexion  was  livid :  his  face  was  prematurely  wrin- 
kled. Yet  his  enemies  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  daring 
a  long  and  troubled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden  provo- 
cation, into  vehemence  inconsistent  with  the  mild  dignity  of  his  cha- 

*  Swift,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Bchayioor  of  the  Queen's  last  Miidstry,  mentioxiB 
Somers  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  who  used  to  talk  in  so  frank  a  manner  that  he 
seemed  to  discoyer  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In  the  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  in 
the  Queen's  Ministry,  Swift  says  that  Somers  had  one  and  only  one  uncouTersable  fault, 
formality.  It  is  not  Tery  easy  to  understand  how  the  same  man  can  -be  the  most  onr^ 
served  of  companions,  and  yet  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Yet  there  may  be  truth  ia 
both  the  descriptions.  It  is  well  known  that  Swift  loved  to  take  rude  liberties  with  men 
of  high  rank,  and  fancied  that,  by  doing  so,  ho  a8scrtc<l  his  own  independence.  He  has 
been  justly  blamed  for  this  fault  by  his  two  illustrious  biographers,  both  of  them  men 
of  spirit  at  least  as  independent  as  his,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott.  I  suspect 
that  he  showed  a  disposition  to  bchaye  with  offensive  familiarity  to  Somers,  and  that 
Somers,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  impertinence,  and  not  wishing  to  -be  forced  to  resent 
it,  resorted,  in  sclfdefvnce,  to  a  ceremonious  politeness  which  he  never  would  have  prac- 
tised towards  Locke  or  Addison. 
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racter.  All  that  was  left  to  them  was  to  assert  that  his  disposition 
was  very  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was 
really  prone  to  the  angry  passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his 
voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his  delicate  frame 
was  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed  emotion.  It  will  perhaps  be 
thought  that  this  reproach  is  the  highest  of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told  us  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers  was  not  competent  to  in- 
struct and  to  delight.  He  had  never  travelled ;  and,  in  that  age,  an 
Englishman  who  had  not  travelled  was  generally  thought  incompetent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  works  of  art.  But  connoisseurs  familiar  with 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed 
that  the  taste  of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture  was  exquisite. 
Philology  was  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the 
whole  vast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  He  was  at 
once  a  munificent  and  severely  judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers  Addison  was  drawn 
forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college.  In  distant  countries  the  name  of  So- 
mers was  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  great  scholars  and 
poets  who  had  never  seen  his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political  nor  religious  differ- 
ences prevented  him  from  extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit. 
Hickes,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors,  obtained, 
by  the  influence  of  Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiquities 
in  freedom  and  safety.  Vertue,  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  was  raised 
by  the  discriminating  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the  engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  opponents  was  the 
more  honourable  to  him  because  he  was  no  waverer  in  politics.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  he  was  a  steady  Whig. 
His  voice  was  indeed  always  raised,*when  his  party  was  dominant  in 
the  State,  against  violent  and  vindictive  counsels ;  but  he  never  for- 
sook his  friends,  even  when  their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not  denied,  even  by 
his  detractors.  The  most  acrimonious  Tories  were  forced  to  admit, 
with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which  increased  the  value  of  their  praise, 
that  he  had  all  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in 
him  alone,  among  his  contemporaries,  brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were 
to  be  found  associated  with  the  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  em- 
sures  success  in  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  the  foulest  of 
all  the  many  libels  that  were  published  against  him,  he  was  slandered 
under  the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities  could  not  be  questioned, 
he  was  charged  with  irreligion  and  immorality.  That  he  was  hetero- 
dox all  the  country  vicars  and  foxhunting  squires  firmly  believed: 
but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy  there  were  many 
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different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Low  Chnrchman  of  the 
school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always  loved  and  honoured ;  and  he  was, 
like  Tillotson,  called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian, 
a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistrate  was  malig- 
nantly scrutinised ;  and  tales  were  told  about  his  libertinism  which 
went  on  growing  till  they  became  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  even  of 
party  spirit.  At  last,  long  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel 
and  chicken  broth,  a  wretched  courtesan,  who  had  probably  never  seen 
him  except  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre,  when  she  was  following  her 
vocation  below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon  in  which  she  described 
him  as  the  master  of  a  haram  more  costly  than  the  Great  Turk's. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  small  nucleus  of 
truth  round  which  this  great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the 
wisdom  and  selfcommand  which  Somers  never  wanted  in  the  senate, 
on  the  judgment  seat,  at  the  council  board,  or  in  the  society  of  wits, 
scholars  and  philosophers,  were  not  always  proof  against  female  at- 
tractions. "*" 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles  Montague.  He 
was  often,  when  he  had  risen  to  power,  honours  and  riches,  called  an 
upstart  by  those  who  envied  his  success.  That  they  should  have 
called  him  so  may  seem  strange ;  for  few  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
could  show  such  a  pedigree  as  his.  He  sprang  from  a  family  as  old 
as  the  Conquest :  he  was  in  the  succession  to  an  earldom,  and  was,  by 
the  paternal  side,  cousin  of  three  earls.  But  he  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  younger  brother ;  and  that  phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  and  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  pro- 
verbially used  to  designate  a  person  so  poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the 
most  abject  servitude  or  ready  for  the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church,  was  entered 
on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and,  after  distinguishing  himself 
there  by  skill  in  Latin  versification,  was  sent  up  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still 
dominant  in  the  schools.  But  a  few  select  spirits  had  separated  from 
the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience  round  a  far  greater  teachw.f 

*  The  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  inTectiTes  against  him  are  innumerablo.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  come  to  a  just  judgment  would  be  to  collect  all  that  has  been  said  about 
him  by  Swift  and  by  Addison.  They  were  the  two  keenest  obsenrers  of  their  time;  and 
they  both  knew  him  well.  But  it  ought  to  bo  remarked  that,  till  Swift  turned  Tory,  he 
always  extolled  Somers,  not  only  as  the  most  accomplished,  but  as  the  most  Tirtooas  of 
men.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  these  words,  "  There  is  no  virtiiey 
either  of  a  public  or  prirate  life,  which  some  circumstances  of  your  own  have  not  often 
produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world;"  and  again,  <*I  should  be  TOry  loth  the  bri|^t 
example  of  your  Lordship's  virtues  should  be  lost  to  other  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and 
your  own."  In  the  Di:icourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
Somers  is  the  junt  Aristidcs.  After  Swift  had  ratted  he  described  Somers  as  a  man  who 
''possessed  all  excellent  qualifications  except  Tirtue." 

f  See  Whiston's  Autobiography. 
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Conspicuous  among  the  youths  of  high  promise  who  were  proud  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  versatile  Montague.  Under 
such  guidance  the  young  student  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
severe  sciences :  but  poetry  was  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  when  the 
University  invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages  and  funerals, 
he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  surpassed  his  competitors.  His  fame 
travelled  to  London :  he  was  thought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who 
met  at  Will's,  and  the  lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with 
his  friend  and  fellow  student  Prior,  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther^ 
was  received  with  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  towards  the  Church. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer  wkh  twelve  thousand  a  year, 
when  his  villa  on  the  Thames  was  regarded  as  the  most  delightful  of 
all  suburban  retreats,  when  he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay  from  the 
Imperial  cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of  birds'  nests  brought  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing  three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were 
fond  of  reminding  him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  eked 
out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pounds,  when  he  had  been 
happy  with  a  trencher  of  mutton  chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale  from  the 
College  buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig  was  the  rarest  luxury  for  which 
he  had  dared  to  hope.  The  Revolution  came,  and  changed  his  whole 
scheme  of  life.  Ho  obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Still,  during  a  few  months,  the  needy  scholar 
hesitated  between  politics  and  divinity.  But  it  soon  became  clear 
that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary  ability  must  fetch  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  kind  of  ability;  and  he  felt  that  in  par- 
liamentary ability  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  in  the  very  situation 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature ;  and  during  some  years 
his  life  was  a  series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  e^ecially  of  Mulgrave 
and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be  said  that  his  fame  has  sufiered  from  the  folly 
of  those  editors  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  persisted  in  reprinting 
his  rhymes  among  the  works  of  the  British  poets.  There  is  not  a 
year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as  any  that  he  ever  wrote 
are  not  sent  in  for  the  Newdigate  prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  had  indeed  great  quickness 
and  vigour,  but  not  that  kind  of  quickness  and  vigour  which 
produces  great  dramas  or  odes:  and  it  is  most  unjust  to  him 
that  his  Man  of  Honour  and  his  Epistle  on  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Comus  and  Alexander's 
Feast.  Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators,  Walpole,  Pulteneyi 
Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not  better  than  his.  But  fortunately  for 
them,  their  metrical  compositions  were  never  thought  worthy  to  bo 
admitted  into  any  collection  of  our  national  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  imagination  under  the  figure 
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of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  Bacccssful  exertions  of  the  imagination 
flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle :  another  is  the  swan :  a  third  modestly 
compares  himself  to  the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types  woald  have 
suited  Montague.  His  genius  may  be  compared  to  that  pinion  which, 
though  it  is  too  weak  to  lift  the  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while 
she  remains  on  the  earth,  to  outrun  hound,  horse  and  dromedary.  If 
the  man  who  possesses  this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to  ascend  the 
heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful  efforts  expose  him 
to  derision.  But  if  he  will  be  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial  region 
of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties  which  would  not  enable  him 
to  soar  into  a  higher  sphere  will  enable  him  to  distance  all  his  com- 
petitors in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Montague  could  never  have  risen 
above  the  crowd.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast  becoming 
supreme  in  the  State,  and  extending  its  control  over  one  executive 
department  after  another,  the  young  adventurer  soon  obtained  a  place 
very  different  from  the  place  which  he  occupies  among  men  of  letters. 
At  thirty,  he  would  gladly  have  given  all  his  chances  in  life  for  a 
comfortable  vicarage  and  a  chaplain's  scarf.  At  thirty  seven,  he  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Re- 
gent of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevation  he  owed  not  at  all  to  favour, 
but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  his  talents  for  adminis- 
tration and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1692,  he  managed  the  conference  on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  parliament- 
ary orators.  On  that  occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran 
senators  renowned  for  their  eloquence,  Halifax,  Rochester,  Notting- 
ham, Mulgrave,  and  proved  himself  a  match  for  them  all.  He  was 
speedily  seated  at  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  and  there  the  clearheaded 
and  experienced  Godolphin  soon  found  that  his  young  colleague  was 
his  master.  When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  Mon- 
tague had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  once  distinguished 
as  the  ablest  debater  and  man  of  business  among  the  Whig  members, 
was  content  to  serve  under  his  junior.  To  this  day  we  may  discern 
in  many  parts  of  our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks  of 
the  vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of  Montague.  His  bitterest 
enemies  were  unable  to  deny  that  some  of  the  expedients  which  he 
had  proposed  had  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  But  it  was 
said  that  these  expedients  were  not  devised  by  himself.  He  was  re- 
presented, in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw  in  borrowed  plumes. 
He  had  taken,  it  was  affirmed,  the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans 
from  the  writings  or  the  conversation  of  some  ingenious  speculator. 
This  reproach  was,  in  truth,  no  reproach.  We  can  scarcely  expect 
to  find  in  the  same  human  being  the  talents  which  are  necessary  for 
the  making  of  new  discoveries  in  political  science,  and  the  talents 
which  obtain  the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies  to  great 
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practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  an  Adam  Smith  and  a  Pitt  is 
Bcaroelj  possible.  It  is  surely  praise  enough  for  a  busy  politician 
that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  theories  of  others,  that  he  discemt, 
among  the  schemes  of  innumerable  projectors,  the  precise  scheme 
which  is  wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes  it.  to  But 
pressing  circumstances  and  popular  humours,  that  he  proposes  it  juaC 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  favourably  receiyed,  that  he  triumphantly 
defends  it  against  all  objectors,  and  that  he  carries  it  into  ezeoutioii 
with  prudence  and  energy;  and  to  this  prabe  no  English  statesman 
has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  selfknowledge  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  public  life,  he  ceaaed 
to  be  a  versifier.  It  does  not  appear  that,  after  he  became  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a  couplet,  with  th^  exception  of  a  few 
well  turned  lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting  glasses  which  were 
sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig  beauties  of  his  time.  He  wisijy 
determined  to  derive  from  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he 
never  would  have  derived  from  his  own..  As  a  patron  of  genius  and 
learning  he  ranks  with  his  two  illustrious  friends,  Dorset  and  Somen. 
His  munificence  fully  equalled  theirs ;  and,  though  he  was  inferior  to 
them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he  succeeded  in  associating  his  name  inse- 
parably with  some  names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our  language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague,  with  admirable  parts 
and  with  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  had  great 
faults,  and  unhappily  faults  not  of  the  noblest  kind.  His  head  waa 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  without  giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent 
and  the  height  of  his  position.  He  became  offensively  arrogant  and 
vain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to  his  old  friends,  and  ostentatious  in 
displaying  his  new  riches.  Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of 
praise,  and  liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the  coarsest  and  rankest 
quality.  But,  in  1693,  these  faults  were  less  offensive  than  they 
became  a  few  years  later. 

.  With  Russell,  Somers  and  Montague,  was  closely  connected,  diuring 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  fourth  Whig,  who  in  character  bore  little 
resemblance  to  any  of  them.  .  This  was  Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son 
of  Philip  Lord  Wharton.  Thomas  Wharton  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now  time  to 
describe  him  more  fully.  He  was  in  his  forty  seventh  year,  but  ivai 
Btill  a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  appearance  and  in  mannwa. 
Those  who  hated  him  most  heartily,— >and  no  man  waa  hated  mofto 
heartily, — ^admitted  that  his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he 
was  equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action.  ■''  The  history  of  .hii 
mind  deserves  notice :  for  it  was  the  history  of  many  thooianda  of 
minds.  His  rank  and  abilities  made  him  so  oonspiouoos  that  in  hifli 
wc  are  able  to  trace  distinctly  the  origin  and  {wogreas  of  a  moral 
taint  which  was  epidemic  among  his  cionteaiporaries. 
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lend  to  the  government  that  hearty  and  steady  support  which  was 
now  greatly  needed.  His  Majesty  must  make  up  his  mind  to  give  a 
marked  preference  to  one  or  the  other ;  and  there  were  three  weighty 
reasons  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached  to  the 
reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the  Revolution  had  been,  not  merely 
necessary,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and  glorious.  It  had 
been  the  triumph  of  their  political  theory.  When  they  swore  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  swore  without  scruple  or  reservation ;  and 
they  were  so  far  from  having  any  doubt  about  his  title  that  they 
thought  it  the  best  of  all  titles.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
generally  disapproved  of  that  vote  of  the  Convention  which  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites^ 
and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  only  that  they  might  be 
better  able  to  injure  him.  Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  obey  him  as  King  in  fact,  denied  that  he  was  King  by  right,  and, 
if  they  were  loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  enthusiasm.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two  parties  it  would 
be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  matter  on  which  his  heart 
was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as  a  body,  prepared  to  support 
him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  were,  as  a  body,  inclined  to  thwart 
him.  The  minds  of  men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the 
question,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on.  To  that 
question  the  two  parties  returned  very  different  answers.  An  opi- 
nion had  during  many  months  been  growing  among  the  Tories  that 
the  policy  of  England  ought  to  be  strictly  insular ;  that  she  ought  to 
leave  the  defence  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  States  General, 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought 
to  carry  on  hostilities  with  vigour  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only  such 
an  army  as  might,  with  the  help  of  the  militia,  be  sufiScient  to  repel 
an  invasion.  It  was  plain  that,  if  this  system  were  adopted,  there 
might  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  pressed  moat 
heavily  on  the  nation.  But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief 
would  be  dearly  purchased.  Many  thousands  of  brave  English  sol- 
diers were  now  in  Flanders.  Yet  the  allies  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  French  from  taking  Mens  in  1691,  Namur  in  1692,  Charle- 
roy  in  1698.  If  the  English  troops  were  withdrawn,  ft  was  certain  * 
that  Ostend,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would  fall.  The  German  Princes 
would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for  himself.  The  Spanish  Nether- 
lands would  probably  be  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  The 
United  Provinces  would  bo  again  in  as  great  peril  as  in  1672,  and 
would  accept  whatever  terms  Lewis  might  be  pleased  to  dictate.  In 
a  few  months,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength 
against  our  island.  Then  would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and  death. 
It  might  well  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  defend  our  soil  even 
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against  such  a  general  and  such  an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of 
Landen.  But  the  fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  How  many  fertile 
counties  would  be  turned  into  deserts,  how  many  flourishing  towns 
would  be  laid  in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were  destroyed  or  driren 
out !  One  triumphant  campaign  in  Kent  and  Middlesex  would  do 
more  to  impoverish  the  nation  than  ten  disastrous  campaigns  in  Bra* 
bant.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute  between  the  two  great  fac- 
tions was,  during  seventy  years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our 
country  was  at  war  with  France.  That  England  ought  never  to 
attempt  great  military  operations  on  the  Continent  continued  to  be  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of  the  Tories  till  the  French  Revolu- 
tion produced  a  complete  change  in  their  feelings.*  As  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  William  was  to  open  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with 
an  immense  display  of  force,  it  was  6u£Sciently  clear  to  whom  he^must 
look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger  party  in  Parlia* 
ment.  The  general  election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not  been  favour- 
able to  them.  They  had  been,  for  a  time,  a  minority ;  but  they  had 
ever  since  been  constantly  gaining  ground :  they  were  now  in  num- 
ber a  full  half  of  the  Lower  House,  and  their  effective  strength  was 
more  than  proportioned  to  their  number:  for  in  energy,  alertness 
and  discipline,  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents* 
Their  organization  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  afterwards  became : 
but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  for  guidance  to  a  small  knot  of 
distinguished  men,  which  was  long  afterwards  widely  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  history,  an- 
cient or  modern,  to  the  authority  exercised  by  this  council,  during 
twenty  troubled  years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired 
that  authority  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  continued  to  possess 
it,  without  interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  till  George  the 
First  was  on  the  throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  shameful  dealings  with  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germains  we  possess  proofs  which  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the  world  till  he  had 
been  many  years  dead.  If  rumours  of  his  guilt  got  abroad,  they 
were  vague  and  improbable :  they  rested  on  no  evidence :  they  could 
be  traced  to  no  trustworthy  author ;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded 
by  his  contemporaries  as  Jacobite  calumnies.  What  was  quite  cer- 
tain was  that  he  sprang  from  an  illustrious  house,  which  had  done 
and  suffered  great  things  for  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religioni 

"i^  It  is  amiising  to  sco  how  Johnson^s  Toryism  breaks  out  where  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  it.     Hastings  says,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

<"  Let  us  be  Uck'd  wtth  God  and  wtth  the  MM 
Which  He  hath  giTen  tot  fonee  Impn^puibla^ 
And  with  their  helpe  alone  defend  oorielrei.'' 

**  This/'  says  Johnson  in  a  note,  *'has  been  the  advloe  of  eyery  man  who,  in  any  age, 
understood  and  favoured  the  interest  of  England.*' 
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that  he  had  signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  Jane,  that  he 
had  landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torbay,  that  he  had  in  Parliament^ 
on  all  occasions,  spoken  and  voted  as  a  zealous  Whig,  that  he  had 
won  a  great  victory,  that  he  had  saved  his  country  from  an  invasion, 
and  that,  since  he  had  left  the  Admiralty,  eycry  thing  had  gone 
wrong.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  his  influence  over  his  party 
should  have  been  considerable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the  Junto,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  greatest  man  of  that  age,  was  the  Lord  Keeper 
Somers.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as 
an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His  speeches  have  perished :  but  his  State 
papers  remain,  and  are  models  of  terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  elo- 
quence. He  had  left  a  great  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  had,  during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with  delight; 
and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader,  and  still 
held  their  meetings  under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne  himself  that,  after  a 
very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his 
elevation.  In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an 
intellect  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute,  diligence,  integrity,  patience, 
suavity.  In  council,  the  calm  wisdom  which  he  possessed  in  a  measure 
rarely  found  among  men  of  parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided 
as  his,  acquired  for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The  superiority 
of  his  powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in  private  circles.  The  charm 
of  his  conversation  was  heightened  by  the  frankness  with  which  he 
poured  out  his  thoughts. "*"  His  good  temper  and  his  good  breeding 
never  failed.  His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones  were  expressive  of  be- 
nevolence. His  humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had 
received  from  nature  a  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united  with  a 
peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was  one  long  malady :  his  nerves 
were  weak :  his  complexion  was  livid :  his  face  was  prematurely  wrin- 
kled. Yet  his  enemies  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during 
a  long  and  troubled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden  provo- 
cation, into  vehemence  inconsistent  with  the  mild  dignity  of  his  cha- 

*  Swift,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen's  last  Ministry,  menUont 
Somers  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  who  used  to  talk  in  so  frank  a  manner  that  he 
seemed  to  discover  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In  the  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  in 
the  Queen's  Ministry,  Swift  says  that  Somers  had  one  and  only  one  unconversable  fkolt, 
formality.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  the  same  man  can  4>e  the  meet  imre* 
served  of  companions,  and  yet  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Yet  there  may  be  tmth  in 
both  the  descriptions.  It  is  well  known  that  Swift  loved  to  take  rude  liberties  with  men 
of  high  rank,  and  fancied  that,  by  doing  so,  he  asserted  his  own  independence.  He  has 
been  justly  blamed  for  this  fault  by  liis  two  illustrious  biographers,  both  of  them  men 
of  spirit  at  least  as  independent  as  his,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott.  I  suspect 
that  he  showed  a  disposition  to  behave  with  offensive  familiarity  to  Somers,  and  that 
Somers,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  impertinence,  and  not  wishing  to  he  forced  to  resent 
it,  resorted,  in  sclfdefence,  to  a  ceremonious  politeness  which  he  never  wonld  have  prac- 
tised towards  Locke  or  Addison. 
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racter.  All  that  was  left  to  them  was  to  assert  that  his  dispositioa 
was  very  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was 
really  prone  to  the  angry  passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his 
voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his  delicate  frame 
was  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed  emotion.  It  will  perhaps  bo 
thought  that  this  reproach  is  the  highest  of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told  us  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers  was  not  competent  to  in- 
struct and  to  delight.  He  had  never  travelled ;  and,  in  that  age,  an 
Englishman  who  had  not  travelled  was  generally  thought  incompetent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  works  of  art.  But  connoisseurs  familiar  with 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed 
that  the  taste  of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture  was  exquisite. 
Philology  was  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the 
whole  vast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  He  was  at 
once  a  munificent  and  severely  judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers  Addison  was  drawn 
forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college.  In  distant  countries  the  name  of  So- 
mers was  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  great  scholars  and 
poets  who  had  never  seen  his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political  nor  religious  diflFer- 
ences  prevented  him  from  extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit, 
Hickes,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors,  obtained, 
by  the  influence  of  Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiquities 
in  freedom  and  safety.  Vertue,  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  was  raised 
by  the  discriminating  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the  engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  opponents  was  the 
more  honourable  to  him  because  he  was  no  waverer  in  politics.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  he  was  a  steady  Whig. 
His  voice  was  indeed  always  raised,* when  his  party  was  dominant  in 
the  State,  against  violent  and  vindictive  counsels ;  but  he  never  for- 
sook his  friends,  even  when  their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not  denied,  even  by 
his  detractors.  The  most  acrimonious  Tories  were  forced  to  admit, 
with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which  increased  the  value  of  their  praise, 
that  he  had  all  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in 
him  alone,  among  his  contemporaries,  brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were 
to  be  found  associated  with  the  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  en- 
sures success  in  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  the  foulest  of 
all  the  many  libels  that  were  published  against  him,  he  was  slandered 
under  the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities  could  not  be  questioned, 
he  was  charged  with  irreligion  and  immorality.  That  he  was  hetero- 
dox all  the  country  vicars  and  foxhunting  squires  firmly  believed: 
but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy  there  were  many 
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different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Low  Ghnrchman  of  the 
school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always  loved  and  hononred ;  and  he  was, 
like  Tillotson,  called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian, 
a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistrate  was  malig- 
nantly scrutinised ;  and  tales  were  told  about  his  libertinism  which 
went  on  growing  till  they  became  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  even  of 
party  spirit.  At  last,  long  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel 
and  chicken  broth,  a  wretched  courtesan,  who  had  probably  never  seen 
him  except  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre,  when  she  was  following  her 
vocation  below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon  in  which  she  described 
him  as  the  master  of  a  haram  more  costly  than  the  Great  Turk's. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  small  nucleus  of 
truth  round  which  this  great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the 
wisdom  and  selfcommand  which  Somers  never  wanted  in  the  senate, 
on  the  judgment  seat,  at  the  council  board,  or  in  the  society  of  wita, 
scholars  and  philosophers,  were  not  always  proof  against  female  at- 
tractions.* 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles  Montague.  He 
was  often,  when  he  had  risen  to  power,  honours  and  riches,  called  an 
upstart  by  those  who  envied  his  success.  That  they  should  have 
called  him  so  may  seem  strange ;  for  few  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
could  show  such  a  pedigree  as  his.  He  sprang  from  a  family  as  old 
as  the  Conquest :  he  was  in  the  succession  to  an  earldom,  and  was,  by 
the  paternal  side,  cousin  of  three  earls.  But  he  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  younger  brother ;  and  that  phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  and  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  pro- 
verbially used  to  designate  a  person  so  poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the 
most  abject  servitude  or  ready  for  the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church,  was  entered 
on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and,  after  distinguishing  himself 
there  by  skill  in  Latin  versification,  was  sent  up  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still 
dominant  in  the  schools.  But  a  few  select  spirits  had  separated  from 
the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience  round  a  far  greater  teachw.f 

*  The  eulogies  on  Somen  and  the  inyectiyes  against  him  are  innumerable.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  come  to  a  just  judgment  would  be  to  collect  all  that  has  been  said  aboat 
him  by  Swift  and  by  Addison.  They  were  the  two  keenest  obserrers  of  their  time ;  and 
thoy  both  knew  him  well.  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  till  Swift  turned  Tory,  ho 
always  extolled  Somers,  not  only  as  the  most  accomplished,  but  as  the  most  Tirtaoos  of 
men.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  these  words,  «  There  is  no  Tirtao» 
either  of  a  public  or  priyate  life,  which  some  circumstances  of  your  own  haTO  not  oflea 
produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world;"  and  again,  **I  should  be  Tery  loth  the  bri|^t 
example  of  your  Lordship's  virtues  should  be  lost  to  other  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and 
your  own."  In  the  Di^tcourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  at  Athens  and  BomOp 
Somers  is  the  just  Aristides.  After  Swift  had  ratted  he  described  Somers  as  a  man  who 
<* possessed  all  excellent  qualifications  except  Tirtue." 

f  See  Whiston's  Autobiography. 
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Conspievous  among  the  yonths  of  high  promise  who  were  proud  to  tit 
at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  rersatile  Montagne.  Under 
sttch  goidance  the  jonng  student  tikade  considerable  profioienoy  in  the 
severe  sciences :  but  poetry  was  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  when  th# 
Uniyersity  inyited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages  and  funerils^ 
he  was  generally  allowed  to  hare  surpassed  his  competitors.  His  fame 
travelled  to  London :  he  was  thought  a  derer  lad  by  the  wits  irH» 
met  at  Will's,  and  the  lirely  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with 
hb  friend  and  fellow  student  Priory  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panihefi 
was  receiyed  with  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  towards  the  Church* 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer  with  twelve  thousand  a  year, 
when  his  villa  on  the  Thames  was  regarded  as  the  meet  delightful  of 
all  suburban  retreats,  when  he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay  fh>m  the 
Imperial  cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of  birds'  nests  brought  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing  three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were 
fond  of  reminding  him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  eked 
out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  Mtj  pounds,  when  he  had  been 
happy  with  a  trencher  of  mutton  chops  and  a  flagra  of  ale  from  the 
College  buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig  was  the  nurest  luxury  for  which 
he  had  dared  to  hope.  The  Revolution  came,  and  changed  his  whole 
scheme  of  life.  He  obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Still,  during  a  few  months,  the  needy  scholar 
hesitated  between  politics  and  divinity.  But  it  soon  became  clear 
that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary  ability  must  fetch  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  kind  of  ability;  and  he  felt  that  in* par* 
liamentary  ability  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  in  the  very  situation 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature;  and  during  some  yeara 
his  life  was  a  series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  eq^edally  of  Mulgravt 
and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be  said  that  his  fame  has  sudDTered'from  the  folly 
of  those  editors  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  persisted  in  reprinting 
his  rhymes  among  the  works  of  the  British  poets<  There  is  not  a 
year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  aa  any  that  he  ever  wrote 
are  not  sent  in  for  the  Newdigate  priae  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  had  indeed  great  quickneea 
and  vigour,  but  not  that  kind  of  quickness  and  vigour  whieh 
produces  great  dramas  or  odes:  and  it  is  meet  unjust  to  him 
that  his  Man  of  Honour  and  his  Epistle  on  the  Battlis  ef  the 
Boyne  should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Comus  and  Alexahder'a 
Feast.  Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators^  Walpole,  Polteneyi 
Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not  better  than  his.  But  fortunately  for 
them,  their  metrical  compositions  were  never  thought  worthy  to  be 
admitted  into  any  collection  of  our  national  elasucs. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  unagiiuitieo  under  the  1 
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of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  successful  exertions  of  the  imagination 
flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle :  another  is  the  swan :  a  third  modestly 
compares  himself  to  the  hee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have 
suited  Montague.  His  genius  may  be  compared  to  that  pinion  which, 
though  it  is  too  weak  to  lift  the  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while 
she  remains  on  the  earth,  to  outrun  hound,  horse  and  dromedary.  If 
the  man  who  possesses  this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to  ascend  the 
heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful  efforts  expose  him 
to  derision.  But  if  he  will  be  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial  region 
of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties  which  would  not  enable  him 
to  soar  into  a  higher  sphere  will  enable  him  to  distance  all  his  com- 
petitors in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Montague  could  never  have  risen 
above  the  crowd.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast  becoming 
supreme  in  the  State,  and  extending  its  control  over  one  executive 
department  after  another,  the  young  adventurer  soon  obtained  a  place 
very  different  from  the  place  which  he  occupies  among  men  of  lettexn. 
At  thirty,  he  would  gladly  have  given  all  his  chances  in  life  for  a 
comfortable  vicarage  and  a  chaplain's  scarf.  At  thirty  seven,  he  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Re- 
gent of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevation  he  owed  not  at  all  to  favour, 
but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  his  talents  for  adminis- 
tration and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1692,  he  managed  the  conference  on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  parliament- 
ary orators.  On  that  occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran 
senators  renowned  for  their  eloquence,  Halifax,  Rochester,  Notting- 
ham, Mulgrave,  and  proved  himself  a  match  for  them  all.  He  was 
speedily  seated  at  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  and  there  the  clearheaded 
and  experienced  Godolphin  soon  found  that  his  young  colleague  was 
his  master.  When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  Mon- 
tague had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  once  distinguished 
as  the  ablest  debater  and  man  of  business  among  the  Whig  members, 
was  content  to  serve  under  his  junior.  To  this  day  we  may  discern 
in  many  parts  of  our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks  of 
the  vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of  Montague.  His  bitterest 
enemies  were  unable  to  deny  that  some  of  the  expedients  which  he 
had  proposed  had  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  But  it  was 
said  that  these  expedients  were  not  devised  by  himself.  He  was  re- 
presented, in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw  in  borrowed  plumes. 
He  had  taken,  it  was  affirmed,  the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans 
from  the  writings  or  the  conversation  of  some  ingenious  speculator. 
This  reproach  was,  in  truth,  no  reproach.  We  can  scarcely  expect 
to  find  in  the  same  human  being  the  talents  which  are  necessary  for 
the  making  of  new  discoveries  in  political  science,  and  the  talents 
which  obtain  the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies  to  great 
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practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  an  Adam  Smith  and  a  Pitt  is 
scarcely  possible.  It  is  surely  praise  enough  for  a  busy  politician 
that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  theories  of  others,  that  he  discerns, 
among  the  schemes  of  innumerable  projectors,  the  precise  scheme 
which  is  wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes  it  to  sait 
pressing  circumstances  and  popular  humours,  that  ho  proposes  it  just 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  favourably  received,  that  he  triumphantly 
defends  it  against  all  objectors,  and  that  he  carries  it  into  execution 
with  prudence  and  energy ;  and  to  this  praise  no  English  statesman 
has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  selfknowledge  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  public  life,  he  ceased 
to  be  a  versifier.  It  does  not  appear  that,  after  he  became  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a  couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
well  turned  lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting  glasses  which  were 
sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig  beauties  of  his  time.  He  wisely 
determined  to  derive  from  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he 
never  would  have  derived  from  his  own.  As  a  patron  of  genius  and 
learning  he  ranks  with  his  two  illustrious  friends,  Dorset  and  Somers. 
His  munificence  fully  equalled  theirs ;  and,  though  he  was  inferior  to 
them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he  succeeded  in  associating  his  name  inse- 
parably with  some  names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our  language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague,  with  adiiiirable  parts 
and  with  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  had  great 
faults,  and  unhappily  faults  not  of  the  noblest  kind.  His  head  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  without  giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent 
and  the  height  of  his  position.  He  became  offensively  arrogant  and 
vain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to  his  old  friends,  and  ostentatious  in 
displaying  his  new  riches.  Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of 
praise,  and  liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the  coarsest  and  rankest 
quality.  But,  in  1G93,  these  faults  were  less  offensive  than  they 
became  a  few  years  later. 

With  Russell,  Somers  and  Montague,  was  closely  connected,  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  fourth  Whig,  who  in  character  bore  little 
resemblance  to  any  of  them.  This  was  Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son 
of  Philip  Lord  W^harton.  Thomas  Wharton  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now  time  to 
describe  him  more  fully.  He  was  in  his  forty  seventh  year,  but  was 
still  a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  appearance  and  in  manners. 
Those  who  hated  him  most  heartily, — and  no  man  was  hated  more 
heartil}^ — admitted  that  his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he 
was  equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action.  The  hbtory  of  his 
mind  deserves  notice :  for  it  was  the  history  of  many  thousands  of 
minds.  His  rank  and  abilities  made  him  so  conspicuous  that  in  him 
we  arc  able  to  trace  distinctly  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  moral 
taint  which  was  epi<lemic  among  his  contemporaries. 
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pound  of  best  and  worst,  of  private  depravity  and  public  virtue,  and 
owned  himself  unable  to  understand  how  a  nmn  utterly  without 
principle  in  every  thing  but  politics  should  in  politics  be  as  truo 
as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judgment  of  one  faction,  more  than 
half  redeemed  all  Wharton's  faults,  seemed  to  the  other  faction  to 
aggravate  them  all.  The  opinion  which  the  Tories  entertained  of 
him  is  expressed  in  a  single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the  ablest 
man  of  that  party:  "He  was  the  most  universal  villain  that  ever 
I  knew.'**  Wharton's  political  adversaries  thirsted  for  his  blood, 
and  repeatedly  tried  to  shed  it.  Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  imper- 
turbable temper,  dauntless  courage  and  consummate  skill  in  fence, 
his  life  would  have  been  a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor  danger 
ever  deprived  him  of  his  presence  of  mind :  he  was  an  incomparable 
swordsman ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming  opponents  which 
moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of  his  time.  His  friends  said 
that  he  had  never  given  a  challenge,  that  he  had  never  refused  one, 
that  he  had  never  taken  a  life,  and  yet  that  he  had  never  fought 
without  having  his  antagonist's  life  at  his  mercy. f 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled  each  other  so 
little  that  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  they  should  ever  have  been 
able  to  act  in  concert.  They  did,  however,  act  in  the  closest  concert 
during  many  years.  They  more  than  once  rose  and  more  than 
once  fell  together.  But  their  union  lasted  till  it  was  dissolved  by 
death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may  have  deserved  esteem,  none 
of  them  can  be  accused  of  having  been  false  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Junto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  was,  under  these  able  chiefs, 
arraying  itself  in  order  resembling  that  of  a  regular  army,  the  Tories 
were  in  the  state  of  an  ill  drilled  and  ill  officered  militia.  They  were 
numerous;  and  they  were  zealous:  but  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had,  at  this  time,  any  chief  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  name  of  Seymour  had  once  been  great  among  them,  and  had 
not  quite  lost  its  influence.  But,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  he  had  disgusted  them  by  vehemently  defending  all  that 
he  had  himself,  when  out  of  place,  vehemently  attacked.  They  had 
once  looked  up  to  the  Speaker,  Trevor:  but  his  greediness,  im- 
pudence and  venality  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable 
gentlemen,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in  the 
chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  alone 
had  much  weight.  Indeed  the  real  leaders  of  the  party  were  two  or 
three  men  bred  in  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  Toryism,  men 
vrho  had  carried  Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  vrho 

*  Swift's  note  on  Mackay'a  Character  of  Wharton. 

f  This  account  of  Montague  and  Wharton  I  haTe  collected  ^m  Innumerable  Bouroes. 
I  ought,  however,  to  mention  particularly  the  very  curious  Life  of  Wharton  publialMd 
immediately  after  his  death. 
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of  competitors,  or  Wharton's  Gelding,  for  whom  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
had  in  vain  offered  a  thousand  pistoles.  A  man  whose  mere  sport 
was  of  this  description  was  not  likely  to  he  easily  heaten  in  any 
serious  contest.  Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering 
England  had  never  seen.  Buckinghamshire  was  his  own  especial 
province ;  and  there  he  ruled  without  a  rival.  But  he  extended  his 
care  over  the  Whig  interest  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Wiltshire.  Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty,  members  of 
Parliament  were  named  by  him.  As  a  canvasser  he  was  irresistible. 
He  never  forgot  a  face  that  he  had  once  seen.  Nay,  in  the  towns  in 
which  he  wished  to  establish  an  interest,  he  remembered,  not  only  the 
voters,  but  their  families.  His  opponents  were  confounded  by  the 
strength  of  his  memory  and  the  affability  of  his  deportment,  and 
owned  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  a  great  man  who 
called  the  shoemaker  by  his  Christian  name,  who  was  sure  that  the 
butcher's  daughter  must  be  growing  a  fine  girl,  and  who  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  blacksmith's  youngest  boy  was  breeched.  By 
such  arts  as  these  he  made  himself  so  popular  that  his  journeys  to 
the  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions  resembled  royal  progresses. 
The  bells  of  every  parish  through  which  he  passed  were  rung,  and 
flowers  were  strewed  along  the  road.  It  was  commonly  believed  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest 
not  less  than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which,  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  estates,  must  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  our  time. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to  the  Whig  party 
was  that  of  bringing  in  recruits  from  the  young  aristocracy.  He  was 
quite  as  dexterous  a  canvasser  among  the  embroidered  coats  at  the 
Saint  James's  Coffeehouse  as  among  the  leathern  aprons  at  Wycombe 
and  Aylesbury.  He  had  his  eye  on  every  boy  of  quality  who  came 
of  age ;  and  it  was  not  easy  for  such  a  boy  to  resist  the  arts  of  a 
noble,  eloquent  and  wealthy  flatterer,  who  united  juvenile  vivacity  to 
profound  art  and  long  experience  of  the  gay  world.  It  mattered  not 
what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantry  or  field  sports,  the  dicebox  or 
the  bottle.  Wharton  soon  found  out  the  master  passion,  offered  sym- 
pathy, advice  and  assistance,  and,  while  seeming  to  be  only  the 
minister  of  his  disciple's  pleasures,  made  sure  of  his  disciple's  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such  spirit  and  con- 
stancy, devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  talents,  his  very  vices^ 
judged  him,  as  was  natural,  far  too  leniently^  He  was  widely  known 
by  the  very  undeserved  appellation  of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious 
men,  Burnet,  for  example,  and  Addison,  averted  their  eyes  from  the 
scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of  him,  not  indeed  with  esteem, 
yet  with  goodwill.  A  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  Whig,  the 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Characteristics,  described 
Wharton  as  the  most  mysterious  of  human  beings,  as  a  strtage  com- 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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pound  of  best  and  worst,  of  private  depravity  and  public  virtue,  and 
owned  himself  unable  to  understand  how  a  man  utterly  without 
principle  in  every  thing  but  politics  should  in  politics  be  as  truo 
as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judgment  of  one  faction,  more  than 
half  redeemed  all  Wharton's  faults,  seemed  to  the  other  faction  to 
aggravate  them  all.  The  opinion  which  the  Tories  entertained  of 
him  is  expressed  in  a  single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the  ablest 
man  of  that  party:  "He  was  the  most  universal  villain  that  ever 
I  knew.'**  Wharton's  political  adversaries  thirsted  for  his  blood, 
and  repeatedly  tried  to  shed  it.  Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  imper- 
turbable temper,  dauntless  courage  and  consummate  skill  in  fence, 
his  life  would  have  been  a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor  danger 
ever  deprived  him  of  his  presence  of  mind:  he  was  an  incomparable 
swordsman ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming  opponents  which 
moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of  his  time.  His  friends  said 
that  he  had  never  given  a  challenge,  that  he  had  never  refused  one, 
that  he  had  never  taken  a  life,  and  yet  that  he  had  never  fought 
without  having  his  antagonist's  life  at  his  mcrcy.f 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled  each  other  so 
little  that  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  they  should  ever  have  been 
able  to  act  in  concert.  They  did,  however,  act  in  the  closest  concert 
during  many  years.  They  more  than  once  rose  and  more  than 
once  fell  together.  But  their  union  lasted  till  it  was  dissolved  by 
death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may  have  deserved  esteem,  none 
of  them  can  be  accused  of  having  been  false  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Junto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  was,  under  these  able  chiefs, 
arraying  itself  in  order  resembling  that  of  a  regular  army,  the  Tories 
were  in  the  state  of  an  ill  drilled  and  ill  officered  militia.  They  were 
numerous ;  and  they  were  zealous :  but  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had,  at  this  time,  any  chief  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  name  of  Seymour  had  once  been  great  among  them,  and  had 
not  quite  lost  its  influence.  But,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  he  had  disgusted  them  by  vehemently  defending  all  that 
he  had  himself,  when  out  of  place,  vehemently  attacked.  They  had 
once  looked  up  to  the  Speaker,  Trevor:  but  his  greediness,  im- 
pudence and  venality  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable 
gentlemen,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in  the 
chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  alone 
had  much  weight.  Indeed  the  real  leaders  of  the  party  were  two  or 
three  men  bred  in  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  Toryism,  men 
vrho  had  carried  Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  vrho 

♦  Swift's  note  on  Mackay'a  Character  of  Wharton. 

f  This  account  of  Montague  and  Wharton  I  haTO  collected  ^m  Innumerable  souroes. 
I  ought,  however,  to  mention  particukrly  the  very  curioua  Life  of  Wharton  poblislMd 
immediately  after  his  death. 
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had  been  considered  not  merely  as  Low  Churchmen,  but  as  more 
than  half  Presbyterians.  Of  these  men  the  most  eminent  were  two 
great  Herefordshire  squires,  Robert  Harley  and  Paul  Foley. 

The  space  which  Robert  Harley  fills  in  the  history  of  three  reigns, 
his  elevation,  his  fall,  the  influence  which,  at  a  great  crisis,  he  exer- 
cised on  the  politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close  intimacy  in  which  he 
lived  with  some  of  the  greatest  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  his  name  in  the  works  of  Swift,  Pope,  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Prior,  must  always  make  him  an  object  of  interest. 
Yet  the  man  himself  was  of  all  men  the  least  interesting.  There  is 
indeed  a  whimsical  contrast  between  the  very  ordinary  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  the  very  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.  His  father,  Sir  Edward 
Harley,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  patriots  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, had  commanded  a  regiment  under  Essex,  had,  after  the 
Restoration,  been  an  active  opponent  of  the  Court,  had  supported 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  harboured  dissenting  preachers,  had  fre- 
quented meetinghouses,  and  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  powers  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Western  Insurrection,  he  had 
been  placed  under  arrest,  and  his  house  had  been  searched  for  arms. 
When  the  Dutch  army  was  marching  from  Torbay  towards  London, 
he  and  his  eldest  son  Robert  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
a  free  Parliament,  raised  a  large  body  of  horse,  took  possession  of 
Worcester,  and  evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by  publicly  break- 
ing to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of  that  city,  a  piece  of  sculpture 
which  to  rigid  precisians  seemed  idolatrous.  Soon  after  the  Con- 
vention became  a  Parliament,  Robert  Harley  was  sent  to  Westminster 
as  member  for  a  Cornish  borough.  His  conduct  was  such  a&  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  birth  and  education.  He  was  a  Whig,  • 
and  indeed  an  intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  a  general  proscription  of  the  Tories.  His  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  those  members  who  voted,  for  the  Sacheverell 
clause ;  and,  at  the  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1G90,  the  party  which  he  had  persecuted  made  great  exertions  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  was  rabed  that  the 
Ilarleys  were  mortal  enemies  of  the  Chbrch;  and  this  cry  produced 
so  much  effect  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  of  them  could 
obtain  a  scat.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  public  life  of  a 
man  whose  name,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  inseparably 
coupled  with  the  High  Church  in  the  acclamations  of  Jacobite 
mobs.* 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  every  division 
Harley  was  in  the  company  of  those  gentlemen  who  held  his  political 

*  Much  of  my  information  about  the  Harleys  I  haTe  deriTed  from  impiibliFhed 
memoirs  written  by  Edward  Harley,  younger  brother  of  Robert    A  copy  of  theM 

memoirs  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 
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opinions  in  abhorrence:  nor  was  this  strange:  for  he  affected  the 
character  of  a  Whig  of  the  old  pattern;  and  before  the  Reyolation 
it  had  always  been  supposed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who  watched 
with  jealousy  every  exertion  of  the  prerogatiye,  who  was  slow  to 
loose  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  and  who  was  extreme  to  mark 
the  faults  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Such  a  Whig  Harley  still 
professed  to  be.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty 
had  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative  of  the  people. 
The  new  government  ought  to  be  observed  as  suspiciously,  checked 
as  severely,  and  supplied  as  sparingly  as  the  old  one.  Acting  on 
these  principles  he  necessarily  found  himself  acting  with  men  whose 
principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his.  He  liked  to  thwart 
the  King:  they  liked  to  thwart  the  usurper:  the  consequence  was 
that,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  thwarting  William,  the 
Roundhead  stayed  in  the  House  or  went  into  the  lobby  in  company 
with  the  whole  crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader  among  those  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  wide  differences  of  opinion,  he  ordinarily  voted. 
His  influence  in  Parliament  was  indeed  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  his  abilities.  His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow.  He  was 
unable  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject.  He  never  acquired  the 
art  of  expressing  himself  in  public  with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating  and  confused 
speaker.  "**  He  had  none  of  the  external  graces  of  an  orator.  His 
countenance  was  heavy;  his  figure  mean  and  somewhat  deformed, 
and  his  gestures  uncouth.  Yet  he  was  heard  with  respect.  For, 
such  as  his  mind  was,  it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.  His  youth 
had  been  studious ;  and  to  the  last  he  continued  to  love  books  and 
the  society  of  men  of  genius  and  learning.  Indeed  he  aspired  to  the 
character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occasionally  employed  hours  which 
should  have  been  very  differently  spent  in  composing  verses  more 
execrable  than  the  bellman's,  f  His  time  however  was  not  always  so 
absurdly  wasted.     He  had  that  sort  of  industry  and  that  sort  of 

*  The  only  writer  who  has  praised  Harley^s  oratory,  as  flir  as  I  remember,  is 
Mackay,  who  calls  him  eloquent.  Swift  scribbled  in  the  margin,  "A  great  lie."  And 
certainly  Swift  was  inclined  to  do  more  than  justice  to  Harley.  '*  That  lord,"  i 
Pope,  **  talked  of  business  in  so  confused  a  manner  that  you  did  not  know  what  lie  ^ 
about ;  and  erery  thing  ho  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way ;  for  he  always  1 
in  the  middle." — Spence's  Anecdotes. 

f  <*ne  used,"  said  Pope,  **to  send  trifling  Terses  from  Court  to  the  Soiiblenu  Clab 
almost  erery  day,  and  would  come  and  talk  idly  with  them  almost  erery  night  eren 
when  his  all  was  at  stake."  Some  specimens  of  Harley 's  poetry  are  in  print.  The 
best,  I  think,  is  a  stanza  which  he  made  on  his  own  fall  in  1714 ;  and  bad  ii  the  best 

<*ToaMrTewlthIoT6^ 
And  dMd  your  blood, 
Approved  la  abore; 
But  b«r«  below 
The  ezamplet  iboir 
Tis  iktal  to  te  good." 
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exactness  which  would  have  made  him  a  respectable  antiqpiarj  or 
King  at  Arms.  His  taste  led  him  to  plod  among  old  records;  and 
in  that  age  it  was  only  by  plodding  among  old  records  that  any 
man  could  obtain  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
Parliament.  Having  few  rivals  in  this  laborious  and  unattractive 
pursuit,  he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  questions  of 
form  and  privilege.  His  moral  character  adde^  not  a  little  to  his 
influence.  He  had  indeed  great  vices;  but  they  were  not  of  a 
scandalous  kind.  He  was  not  to  be  corrupted  by  money.  His 
private  life  was  regular.  No  illicit  amour  was  imputed  to  Um  even 
by  satirists.  Gambling  he  held  in  aversion;  and  it  was  said  that  he 
never  passed  White's,  then  the  favourite  iiaunt  of  noble  sharpers  and 
dupes,  without  an  exclamation  of  anger.  His  practice  of  tiustering 
himself  daily  with  claret  was  hardly  considered  ar  a  fault  by  his  con- 
temporaries.  His  knowledge,  his  gravity  and  his  independent  posi* 
tion  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  House ;  anrd  even  his  bad  speaking 
was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him.  For  people  are  very  loth 
to  admit  that  the  same  man  can  unite  very  different  kinds  of  excel- 
lence. It  is  soothing  to  envy  to  believe  that  what  is  splendid  cannot 
be  solid,  that  what  is  clear  cannot  be  profound.  Yery  slowly  waa 
the  public  brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was  a. great  juristi 
and  that  Burke  was  a  great  master  of  political  seizes.  Montague 
was  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  and,  therefore,  though  he  had  ten  timee 
Harley*8  capacity  for  the  driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented 
by  detractors  as  a  superficial,  prating  pretender.  But  from  the 
absence  of  show  in  Harley's  discourses  many  people  inferred  .that 
there  must  be  much  substance ;  and  he  was  pronounoed  to  be  a  deep' 
read,  deep  thinking  gentleman,  not  a  fine  talker,  but  fitter  to  direct 
afiairs  of  state  than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the  world.  Tlds  character 
he  long  supported  with  that  cunning  which  is  frequently  found  in 
company  with  ambitious  and  unquiet  mediocrity.  He  constantly  had, 
even  with  his  best  friends,  an  air  of  mystery  and  reserve  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew  some  momentous  secret,  and  that  his 
mind  was  labouring  with  some  vast  design.  In  .this  way  he  got  and 
long  kept  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputar 
tion  had  made  him  an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Churter,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  and  master  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  that  his 
admirers  began  to  find  out  that  he  was  really  a  dull  ]^isdeheaded 
man.* 

Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley,  generally  voting 
with  the  Tories,  began  to  turn  Tory.  The  change  was  so  giadnal  aa 
to  be  almost  imperceptible,  but  was  not  the  less  reaL    He  early  be- 

*  The  character  of  Harlej  is  to  be  etfOxeM  fkea  iimaaMrtble.pttiisayikt  tad  hm- 
poons ;  from  the  works  and  the  private  eeneqModMee  ef  BiM,  ¥9p%  Aitethnoty 
Prior  and  Bolingbroke,  and  from  Bmldtadee  of  eaeli  werks  ee  Ox  aai  BeO,  the  ffigk 
German  Doctor,  and  Th«  Histoij  of  Bobert  Pittwill  the  Pappel  I 
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gan  to  hold  the  Tory  doctrine  that  England  onght  to  confine  herself 
to  a  maritime  war.  He  early  felt  the  true  Tory  antipathy  to  Dutch- 
men  and  to  moneyed  men.  The  antipathy  to  Dissenters,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  character,  came  much  later. 
At  length  the  transformation  was  complete ;  and  the  old  haunter  of 
conventicles  became  an  intolerant  High  Churchman.  Yet  to  the  last 
the  traces  of  his  early  breeding  would  now  and  then  show  themselves ; 
and,  while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  sometimes  wrote  in 
the  style  of  Praise  God  Barebones.* 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.  His  history,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  greatly  resembles  that  of  Harley :  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  and  in  elevation  of  «1^ 
racter.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Foley,  a  new  man,  but  a  man  of 
great  merit,  who,  having  begun  life  with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble 
estate  by  ironworks,  and  who  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  integrity 
and  his  munificent  charity.  The  Foleys  were,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Harleys,  Whigs  and  Puritans.  Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  Baxter,  in  whose  writings  he  is  mentioned  with 
warm  eulogy.  The  opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul  Foley  were 
at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like  Harley,  became,  merely 
from  the  vehemence  of  his  Whiggism,  an  ally  of  the  Tories,  and 
might,  perhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been  completely  metamorphosed 
into  a  Tory,  if  the  process  of  transmutation  had  not  been  interrupted 
by  death.  Foley's  abilities  were  highly  respectable,  and  had  been 
improved  by  education.  He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession ;  but  he  had  studied  it  care- 
fully as  a  science.  His  morals  were  without  stain ;  and  the  greatest 
fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that  he  paraded  his  inde- 
pendence and  disinterestedness  too  ostentatiously,  and  was  so  much 
afraid  of  being  thought  to  fawn  that  he  was  always  growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Howe,  lately  the  moat 
virulent  of  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place,  turned  into 
one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The  deserter  brought  to  the 
party  which  he  had  joined  no  weight  of  character,  no  capacity  or 
semblance  of  capacity  for  great  affairs,  but  much  parliamentary 
ability  of  a  low  kind,  much  spite  and  much  impudence.  No  speaker 
of  that  time  seems  to  have  had,  in  such  large  measure,  both  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to  the  Tory  party; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  as  yet,  exercise  over  that  party 

*  In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  12,  1709,  a  short  time  before  ho  was  brought  into  power  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  High  Church  mob,  he  says:  **  My  soul  has  been  among  lyons,  OToa 
the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongues  sharp  swords. 
But  I  learn  how  good  it  is  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  to  possess  one's  soul  in  peaeo.'* 
The  letter  was  to  Carstairs.  I  doubt  whether  Harley  would  hare  canted  thus  if  ho  had 
betn  wi-iliug  to  Attcrbury. 
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the  entire  authority  of  leaders.  For  they  still  called  themselves 
Whigs,  and  generally  vindicated  their  Tory  votes  by  argumenta 
grounded  on  Whig  principles.* 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
seems  clear  that  Sunderland  had  good  reason  for  recommending  that 
the  administration  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Whigs.  The  King, 
however,  hesitated  long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that 
neutral  position  which  he  had  long  occupied  between  the  contending 
parties.  If  one  of  those  parties  was  disposed  to  question  his  title,  the 
other  was  on  principle  hostile  to  his  prerogative.  He  still  remem- 
bered with  bitterness  the  unreasonable  and  vindictive  conduct  of  the 
C^iwention  Parliament  at  the  close  of  1689  and  the  beginning  of 
1C90 ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  had  obstructed  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  who  had  voted 
for  the  Sacheverell  clause,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
the  command  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  called  him  an  un- 
grateful tyrant  merely  because  he  would  not  be  their  slave  and  their 
hangman.  He  had  once,  by  a  bold  and  unexpected  effort,  freed  him- 
self from  their  yoke ;  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck 
again.  He  personally  disliked  Wharton  and  Russell.  He  thought 
highly  of  tlie  capacity  of  Caermarthen,  of  the  integrity  of  Notting- 
ham, of  the  diligence  and  financial  skill  of  Godoiphin.  It  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderland,  backed  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  overcame  all  objections. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1693,  the  Parliament  met ;  and  the 
conflict  of  parties  instantly  began.  William  from  the  throne  pressed 
on  the  Houses  the  necessity  of  making  a  great  exertion  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  France  on  the  Continent.  During  the  last  campaign,  he 
said,  she  had,  on  every  point,  had  a  superiority  of  force ;  and  it  had 
therefore  been  found  impossible  to  cope  with  her.  His  allies  had 
promised  to  increase  their  armies ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons 
would  enable  him  to  do  the  same.f 

The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the  King's  speech  into 
consideration.  The  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was  the  chief 
subject  of  discussion.  The  cry  for  inquiry  was  universal:  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  two  parties  raised  that  cry  for  very  different  reasons. 
Montague  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs.  Ho  declared  that  the 
disasters  of  the  summer  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  explained  by  the 
ignorance  and  imbecility  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  naval  admi- 

•  The  anumalous  position  which  Harley  and  Foley  at  this  time  oocupied  is  noticed  iii 
the  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  1693.  "Your  great  P.  Fo — ^y,"  saya  the 
Tory,  ''turns  cadet,  and  carries  arms  under  the  General  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
two  ilur — yn,  father  and  son.  are  engineers  under  the  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  bomb  any  bill  which  he  hath  once  resoWed  to  reduce  to  ashes."  Seymour  is  the 
General  of  the  West  Saxons.  MntigraTe  had  been  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance  in  the 
rcipn  of  Charles  the  Second. 

f  Lordd'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Not.  7,  1698. 
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nistration.  There  must  have  been  treason.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  Lewis,  when  he  sent  his  Brest  squadron  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  left  the  whole  coast  of  his  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to 
Bayonne  unprotected,  had  trusted  merely  to  chance.  He  must  have 
been  well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet  with  a  vast  booty  under  s 
feeble  convoy.  As  there  had  been  treachery  in  some  quarters,  there 
had  been  incapacity  in  others.  The  State  was  ill  served.  And  then 
the  orator  pronounced  a  warm  panegyric  on  his  friend  Somers. 
«  Would  that  all  men  in  power  would  follow  the  example  of  my  Lord 
Keeper !  If  all  patronage  were  bestowed  as  judicially  and  disinte- 
restedly as  his,  we  should  not  see  the  public  ofliccs  filled  with  men 
who  draw  salaries  and  perform  no  duties."  It  was  moved  and  car- 
ried unanimously,  that  the  Commons  would  support  their  Majesties, 
and  would  forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster 
in  the  Bay  of  Lagos.*  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  directed  to 
produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evidence.  The  King  sent  down 
copies  of  the  examinations  taken  before  the  Committee  of  Council 
which  Mary  had  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the 
Turkey  merchants.  The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called 
in  and  interrogated.  Rooke,  though  too  ill  to  stand  or  speak,  was 
brought  in  a  chair  to  the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a  narrative  of 
his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon  thought  that  suflScient  ground  had 
been  laid  for  a  vote  condemning  the  naval  administration,  and  moved 
a  resolution  attributing  the  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  to  noto- 
rious and  treacherous  mismanagement.  That  there  had  been  mis- 
management could  not  be  disputed;  but  that  there  had  been  foul  play 
had  certainly  not  been  proved.  The  Tories  proposed  that  the  word 
<< treacherous"  should  be  omitted.  A  division  took  place;  and  the 
Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  hundred 
and  three.     Wharton  was  a  teller  for.  the  majority. f 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but  not  who  was 
the  traitor.  Several  keen  debates  followed.  The  Whigs  tried  to 
throw  the  blame  on  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  who  were  Tories :  the 
Tories  did  their  best  to  make  out  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Victual- 
ling Department,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Whigs.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  has  always  been  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes 
of  censure  drawn  in  general  terms  than  to  brand  individuals  by  name. 
A  resolution  clearing  the  Victualling  Ofiice  was  proposed  by  Mon- 
tague, and  carried,  after  a  debate  of  two  days,  by  a  hundred  and 
eighty  eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  two.|  But  when  the  vic- 
torious party  brought  forward  a  motion  inculpating  the  admirals,  the 
Tories  came  up  in  great  numbers  from  the  country,  and,  after  a  debate 
which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  near  eleven  at  night,  suc- 

*  Commons'  Jonrnftls,  Not.  18,  1098 ;  Grey's  Debates. 

f  CommoDtt'  Journals,  NoTember  17,  1698. 

I  Commons'  Journals,  Not.  22,  27,  1698 ;  Qrej'n  Debates. 
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ceeded  in  saving  their  friends.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  one.  Another 
attack  was  made  a  few  days  later  with  no  better  success.  The  Noes 
were  a  hundred  and  eighty  five,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  seventy 
five.  The  indefatigable  and  implacable  Wharton  was  on  both  occa- 
sions teller  for  the  minority.* 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with  the  Whigs. 
The  Tories  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  had 
indeed  escaped  impeachment:  but  the  escape  had  been  so  narrow 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  employ  them  any  longer.  The 
advice  of  Sunderland  prevailed.  A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty 
was  prepared ;  and  Russell  was  named  First  Lord.  He  had  already 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Nottingham  should  retire* 
For,  though  it  was  not  then  unusual  to  see  men  who  were  personally 
and  politically  hostile  to  each  other  holding  high  oflSces  at  the  same 
time,  the  relation  between  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  had  charge  of  what  would  now  be  called  the 
War  Department,  was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  service 
could  not  be  well  conducted  without  cordial  cooperation  between 
them ;  and  between  Nottingham  and  Russell  such  cooperation  was 
not  to  be  expected.  « I  thank  vou,"  William  said  to  Nottingham, 
"  for  your  services.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  your  conduct. 
It  is  only  from  necessity  that  I  part  with  you."  Nottingham  retired 
with  dignity.  Though  a  very  honest  man,  he  went  out  of  office  much 
richer  than  he  had  come  in  five  years  before.  What  were  then  con- 
sidered as  the  legitimate  emoluments  of  his  place  were  great :  he  had 
sold  Kensington  House  to  the  Crown  for  a  large  sum ;  and  he  had 
probably,  after  the  fashion  of  that  time,  obtained  for  himself  some 
lucrative  grants.  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in  purchasing  land.  He 
heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies  meant  to  accuse  him  of  having  ac- 
quired wealth  by  illicit  means.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  abide  the 
issue  of  an  inquiry.  He  would  not,  as  some  ministers  had  done,  place 
his  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of  the  justice  of  his  country.  He  would 
have  no  secret  hoard.  He  would  invest  nothing  in  foreign  funds. 
His  property  should  all  be  such  as  could  be  readily  discovered  and 
seized. t 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had  delivered  up 
remained  in  the  royal  closet.  To  dispose  of  them  proved  no  easy 
matter.  They  were  ofiered  to  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  Whig  leaders 
stood  highest  in  the  King's  favour :  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  further  importunity,  retired  into  the  country. 
There  he  soon  received  a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth  Villiers. 


*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  29,  Deo.  6,.  1698;  L'HermiUge,  Deo.  1  (11),  1698. 
t  L'llermitage,  Sept.  1  (11),  Not.  7  (17),  1698. 
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This  lady  had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  William  with  a  passion  which 
had  caused  much  scandal  and  much  unhappiness  in  the  little  Court 
of  the  Hague.     Her  influence  over  him  she  owed  not  to  her  personal 
charms, — for  it  tasked  all  the  art  of  Kneller  to  make  her  look  toler- 
ably on  canvass, — not  to  those  talents  which  peculiarly  belong  to 
her  sex, — for  she  did  not  excel  in  playful  talk,  and  her  letters  are 
remarkably  deficient  in  feminine  ease  and  grace, — ^but  to  powers  of 
mind  which  qualified  her  to  partake  the  cares  and  guide  the  counsels 
of  statesmen.     To  the  end  of  her  life  great  politicians  sought  her 
advice.     Even  Swift,  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  of  her  contem- 
poraries, pronounced  her  the  wisest  of  women,  and  more  than  once 
sate,  fascinated  by  her  conversation,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till 
near  midnight.*     By  degrees  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  con- 
quered the  first  place  in  her  husband's  affection.     But  he  still,  in 
diflScult  conjunctures,  frequently  applied  to  Elizabeth  Yilliers  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance.     She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to  reconsider 
his  determination,  and  not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
the  Whig  party  for  ever.     Wharton  and  Russell  wrote  to  the  same 
efiect.     In  reply  came  flimsy  and  unmeaning  excuses:  «I  am  not 
qualified  for  a  court  life :  I  am  unequal  to  a  place  which  requires 
much  exertion :  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  any  party  in  the  State : 
in  short,  I  am  unfit  for  the  world :  J  want  to  travel :  I  want  to  see 
Spain."  t     These  were  mere  pretenflrt.     Had  Shrewsbury  spoken  the 
whole  truth,  he  would  have  said  that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been 
false  to  the  cause  of  that  Revolution  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great 
a  part,  that  he  had  entered  into  engagements  of  which  he  repented, 
but  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself,  and  that,  while 
he  remained  under  those  engagements,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  existing  government.     Marlborough,  Grodolphin 
and  Russell,  indeed,  had  no  scruple  about  corresponding  with  one 
King  while  holding  office  under  the  other.     But  Shrewsbury  had, 
what  was  wanting  to  Marlborough,  Godolphin  and  Russell,  a  con- 
science, a  conscience  which  indeed  too  often  failed  to  restrain  him 
from  doing  wrong,  but  which  never  failed  to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Seals,  the  ministerial 
arrangements  which  the  King  had  planned  were  not  carried  into 
entire  eflfect  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Meanwhile  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  Houses  had  been  highly  interesting  and  important. 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention  of  the  Commons  was 
again  called  to  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India ;  and  the  charter 
which  had  just  been  granted  to  the  Old  Company  was  laid  before 
them.  They  would  probably  have  been  disposed  to  sanction  the  new 
arrangement,  which,  in  truth,  difi'ered  little  from  that  which  they  had 

*  See  the  Journal  to  Stella,  lii.,  liii.,  lix.,  Ixi. ;  and  Lady  Orkney's  Letters  to  Swift. 
f  See  the  letters  written  at  this  time  by  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  Wharton,  Russell  and 
Shrewsbury,  in  the  Shrewsbury  Correspondenoe. 
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themselves  suggested  not  many  months  before,  if  the  Directors  had 
acted  with  prudence.  But  the  Directors,  from  the  day  on  which 
they  had  obtained  their  charter,  had  persecuted  the  interlopers  with- 
out mercy,  and  had  quite  forgotten  that  it  was  one  thing  to  persecute 
interlopers  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  another  to  persecute  them  in 
the  port  of  London.  Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopolists  against 
the  private  trade  had  been  generally  carried  on  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  thousand  miles  from  England.  If  harsh  things  were  done, 
the  English  did  not  see  them  done,  and  did  not  hear  of  them  till 
long  after  they  had  been  done ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  easy  to 
ascertain  at  Westminster  who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been  wrong 
in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three  or  four  years  before  at  Moorshe- 
dabad  or  Canton.  With  incredible  rashness  the  Directors  deter- 
mined, at  the  very  moment  when  the  fate  of  their  Company  was  in 
the  balance,  to  give  the  people  of  this  country  a  near  view  of  the 
most  odious  features  of  the  monopoly.  Some  wealthy  merchants  of 
London  had  equipped  a  fine  ship  named  the  Redbridge.  Her  crew 
was  numerous,  her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers  had  been 
made  out  for  Alicant :  but  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  that  she 
was  really  bound  for  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the  Admiralty,  in  obedience  to  an  order 
which  the  Company  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord  President.  Every  day  that  she  lay  in  the  Thames 
caused  a  heavy  expense  to  the  owners.  The  indignation  in  the  City 
was  great  and  general.  The  Company  maintained  that  from  the 
legality  of  the  monopoly  the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily 
followed.  The  public  turned  the  argument  round,  and,  being  firmly 
convinced  that  the  detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference  that  the 
monopoly  must  be  illegal  too.  The  dispute  was  at  the  height  when 
the  Parliament  met.  Petitions  on  both  sides  were  speedily  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Commons ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  these  petitions  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
The  first  question  on  which  the  conflicting  parties  tried  their  strength 
was  the  choice  of  a  chairman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old  Company 
proposed  Papillon,  once  the  closest  ally  and  subsequently  the  keen- 
est opponent  of  Child,  and  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty  eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  six.  The  Committee  proceeded 
to  inquire  by  what  authority  the  Redbridge  had  been  stopped.  One 
of  her  owners,  Gilbert  Heathcole,  a  rich  merchant  and  a  stanch  Whig, 
appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  witness.  He  was  asked  whether  he  would 
venture  to  deny  that  the  ship  had  really  been  fitted  out  for  the  In- 
dian trade.  ^^It  is  no  sin  that  I  know  of,''  he  answered,  <<  to  trade 
with  India ;  and  I  shall  trade  with  India  till  I  am  restrained  by  Act 
of  Parliament."  Papillon  reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  detention  of  the  Redbridge  was  illegal.  The  question 
was  then  put,  that  the  House  would  agree  with  the  Committee.     The 
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friends  of  the  Old  Company  ventured  on  a  second  division,  and  were 
defeated  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
five.* 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few  days  later  it  was  moved 
that  all  subjects  of  England  had  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  In- 
dies unless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  supporters  of 
the  Old  Company,  sensible  that  they  were  in  a  minority,  suffered  the 
motion  to  pass  without  a  division.f 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  important  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  which  had  been  left  unsettled  by  the  Bill  of  Bights. 
It  has  ever  since  been  held  to  be  the  sound  doctrine  that  no  power 
but  that  of  the  whole  legislature  dan  give  to  any  person  or  to  any 
society  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
that  the  Indian  trade  could  be  advantageously  carried  on  only  by 
means  of  a  joint  stock  and  a  monopoly.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  that  the  resolution  which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Old  Company  would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  law 
granting  a  monopoly  to  the  New  Company.  No  such  law,  however, 
was  passed.  The  Old  Company,  though  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
its  own  privileges,  was  able,  with  the  help  of  its  Tory  friends,  to 
prevent  the  rival  association  from  obtaining  similar  privileges.  The 
consequence  was  that,  during  some  years,  there  was  nominally  a  free 
trade  with  India.  In  fact,  the  trade  still  lay  under  severe  restric- 
tions. The  private  adventurer  found  indeed  no  difficulty  in  sailing 
from  England :  but  his  situation  was  as  perilous  as  ever  when  he  had 
turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Whatever  respect  might  be  paid  to 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  public  functionaries  in  London, 
such  a  vote  was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  much  less  regarded  than  a 
private  letter  from  Child ;  and  Child  still  continued  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle with  unbroken  spirit.  He  sent  out  to  the  factories  of  the  Com- 
pany orders  that  no  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  the  intruders. 
For  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  its  resolutions  he  expressed  the 
bitterest  contempt.  <<Be  guided  by  my  instructions,"  he  wrote, 
<(  and  not  by  the  nonsense  of  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen  who 
have  hardly  wit  enough  to  manage  their  own  private  affairs,  and  who 
know  nothing  at  all  about  questions  of  trade."  It  appears  that  his 
directions  were  obeyed.  Every  where  in  the  East,  during  this  period 
of  anarchy,  the  servant  of  the  Company  and  the  independent  mer- 
chant waged  war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of  piracy,  and 
tried  by  every  artifice  to  exasperate  the  Mogul  government  against 
each  other.J 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  preceding  year 
were,  in  this  year,  again  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  6,  8,  1698-4.  f  ^^^^'  ^"^  1®»  1698-4. 

}  Hamilton's  New  Account 
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ment.  In  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of 
Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason,  a  Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  unfavourably  received  by  the  Peers.  William  took  so  much 
interest  in  the  question  that  ho  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
not  in  his  crown  and  robes,  but  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman, 
and  sate  through  the  whole  debate  on  the  second  reading.  Caer- 
marthen  spoke  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  State  was  at  that  time 
exposed,  and  entreated  his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  a  moment, 
impunity  to  traitors.  He  was  powerfully  supported  by  two  eminent 
orators,  who  had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the  uncourtly  side  of 
every  question,  but  who,  in  this  session,  showed  a  disposition  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government,  Halifax  and  Mulgrave« 
Marlborough,  Rochester  and  Nottingham  spoke  for  the  bill :  but  the 
general  feeling  was  so  clearly  against  them  that  they  did  not  venture 
to  divide.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reasons  urged  by  Caer- 
marthen  were  not  the  reasons  which  chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The 
Peers  were  fully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pass  without  a 
clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard: they  knew  that  the  Lower  House  was  as  fully  determined  not 
to  pass  such  a  clause ;  and  they  thought  it  better  that  what  must 
happen  at  last  should  happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel.* 

The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all  the  calculations  of 
the  best  informed  politicians  of  that  time,  and  may  therefore  well 
seem  extraordinary  to  us.  During  the  recess,  that  bill  had  been 
described  in  numerous  pamphlets,  written  for  the  most  part  by  per- 
sons zealous  for  the  Revolution  and  for  popular  principles  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  one  thing  needful,  as  the  universal  cure  for  the  distem- 
pers of  the  State.  On  the  first,  second  and  third  readings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  no  division  took  place.  The  Whigs  were  enthu- 
siastic. The  Tories  seemed  to  be  acquiescent.  It  was  understood 
that  the  King,  though  he  had  used  his  Veto  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  Houses  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to  their  wishes.  But  Sey- 
mour, with  a  cunning  which  long  experience  had  matured,  after 
deferring  the  conflict  to  the  last  moment,  snatched  the  victory  from 
his  adversaries,  when  they  were  most  secure.  When  the  Speaker 
held  up  the  bill  in  his  hands,  and  put  the  question  whether  it  should 
pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  Ayes  only  a  hun- 

*  The  bill  I  found  in  the  Archiyes  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  learned  from  tbe 
Journals  of  the  two  Uouses,  from  a  passage  in  the  Diary  of  Naroissns  Lnttrell,  and 
from  two  letters  to  the  States  General,  both  dated  on  Feb.  27  (March  9),  1694,  the  day 
after  the  debate  in  the  Lords.  One  of  these  letters  is  from  Van  Citters ;  the  other, 
which  contains  fuller  information,  is  from  L'Hermitage. 
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dred  and  thirty-six.*  Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that 
their  defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  and  might  be  retrieved. 
Within  three  days,  therefore,  Monmouth,  the  most  ardent  and  rest- 
less man  in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the  Upper  House  a  bill 
substantially  the  same  with  that  which  had  so  strangely  miscarried 
in  the  Lower.  The  Peers  passed  this  bill  very  expeditiously,  and 
sent  it  down  to  the  Commons.  But  in  the  Commons  it  found  no  fa- 
vour. Many  members,  who  professed  to  wish  that  the  duration  of 
parliaments  should  be  limited,  resented  the  interference  of  the  here- 
ditary branch  of  the  legislature  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  con- 
cerned the  elective  branch.  The  subject,  they  said,  is  one  which 
especially  belongs  to  us :  we  have  considered  it :  we  have  come  to 
a  decision ;  and  it  is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly  most  in- 
delicate, in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to  reverse  that  decision. 
The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought 
to  be  limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  submit  our  judgment  to  the 
authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to  rescind,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did 
only  a^fortnight  ago.  The  animosity  with  which  the  patrician  order 
was  regarded  was  inflamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Sey- 
mour. The  bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words,  "to  hold  a  Par- 
liament." This  definition  was  scrutinised  with  extreme  jealousy,  and 
was  thought  by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have  been  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  privileges,  already  invidiously  great, 
of  the  nobility.  It  appears,  from  the  scanty  and  obscure  fragments 
of  the  debates  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  bitter  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both  political  and  judicial,  of 
the  Peers.  Old  Titus,  though  zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ill  humour  which  many  gentlemen 
showed.  « It  is  true,"  he  said,  <«  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved  :  but 
it  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords  are  to  prescribe  the 
time  of  our  dissolution.  The  Apostle  Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved : 
but,  I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day,  he  would  not  have 
taken  it  kindly  of  them."  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven. f 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Not.  28,  1693 ;  Grey's  Debates.  L'Hermitage  expected  that 
the  bUl  would  pass,  and  that  the  royal  assent  would  not  be  withheld.  On  Noyember 
17  (27),  he  wrote  to  the  States  General,  '^11  paroist  dans  toute  la  chambre  beaucoup 
de  passion  &  faire  passer  ce  bil."  On  Nov.  28  (Dec.  8),  he  says  that  the  dlyision  on 
the  passing  '<  n'a  pas  caus^  une  petite  surprise.  II  est  difficile  d'ayoir  on  point  fixe  but 
les  id^es  qu*on  pent  se  former  des  Amotions  du  parlement,  car  11  paroist  quelqaefois  de 
grandes  chaleurs  qui  semblent  deyoir  tout  enflammcr,  et  qui,  pen  de  tems  apr^s,  s'^ya- 
porent."  That  Seymour  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  opposition  to  the  biU  is  asserted 
in  the  once  celebrated  Hush  Moifby  pamphlet  of  that  year. 

t  Commons'  Journals ;  Grey's  Debates.  The  engrossed  copy  of  this  Bill  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  lost.  The  original  draught  on  paper  is  among  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Lords.  That  Monmouth  brought  in  the  bill  I  learned  from  a  letter  of 
L'llermitago  to  the  Stutcs  General,  Dec.  1  (11),  1693.     As  to  the  numbers  on  the 
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The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the  Place  Bill  which  had 
been  brought  in  twelve  months  before,  passed  easily  through  the 
Commons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly  ;  and  the  Whigs 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon 
came  back  completely  changed.  As  it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it 
provided  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  after  the 
first  of  January,  1694,  should  accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the 
Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  scat,  and  of  being  incapable  of  sitting 
again  in  the  same  Parliament.  The  Lords  had  added  the  words, 
«  unless  he  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to  serve  in  the  same  Parlia- 
ment.*' These  words,  few  as  they  were,  sufl&ced  to  deprive  the  bill 
of  nine  tenths  of  its  efficacy,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  the  crowd  of  subordinate  public  functionaries  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  most  undesirable  that 
the  heads  of  the  great  executive  departments  should  be  kept  out 
of  that  House.  The  bill,  as  altered,  left  that  House  open  both  to 
those  who  ought  and  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted. 
It  very  properly  let  in  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  it  let  in  with  them  Commissioners  of  Wine  Li- 
censes and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Receivers,  Surveyors,  Store- 
keepers, Clerks  of  the  Acts  and  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Clerks  of  the 
Green  Cloth  and  Clerks  of  the  Great  Wardrobe.  So  little  did  the 
Commons  understand  what  they  wer^  about  that,  after  framing  a  law, 
in  one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another  view  most  beneficial, 
they  were  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  transformed  into  a  law 
quite  harmless  and  almost  useless.  They  agreed  to  the  amendment ; 
and  nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld,  and  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  withheld,  if  William  had  known  how  un- 
important the  bill  now  was.  But  he  understood  the  question  ^s  little 
as  the  Commons  themselves.  He  knew  that  they  imagined  that  they 
had  devised  a  most  stringent  limitation  of  the  royal  power ;  and  he 
was  determined  not  to  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limita- 
tion. He  was  encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  two  Houses  to  encroach  on  his  preroga- 
tive. He  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  which  quartered  the  Judges  on 
his  hereditary  revenue ;  and  the  Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  justice  of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the  Triennial 
Bill ;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by  rejecting  two  Triennial  Bills, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  done  well.  He  ought,  however,  to  have 
considered  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the  announcement  of  his 
refusal  was  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the  Par- 
liament was   prorogued.      On  both  these   occasions,  therefore,  the 

diyision,  I  have  followed  the  Joornals.     Bat  in  Qrey*8  Debates,  and  in  the  letters  of 
Van  Cittcrs  and  L'Hermitage,  the 'minority  is  said  to  liaye  been  172.  # 
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dred  and  thirty-six.*  Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that 
their  defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  and  might  be  retrieved. 
Within  three  days,  therefore,  Monmouth,  the  most  ardent  and  rest- 
less man  in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the  Upper  House  a  bill 
substantially  the  same  with  that  which  had  so  strangely  miscarried 
in  the  Lower.  The  Peers  passed  this  bill  very  expeditiously,  and 
sent  it  down  to  the  Commons.  But  in  the  Commons  it  found  no  fa- 
vour. Many  members,  who  professed  to  wish  that  the  duration  of 
parliaments  should  be  limited,  resented  the  interference  of  the  here- 
ditary branch  of  the  legislature  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  con- 
cerned the  elective  branch.  The  subject,  they  said,  is  one  which 
especially  belongs  to  us :  we  have  considered  it :  we  have  come  to 
a  decision ;  and  it  is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly  most  in- 
delicate, in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to  reverse  that  decision. 
The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought 
to  be  limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  submit  our  judgment  to  the 
authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to  rescind,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did 
only  a^fortnight  ago.  The  animosity  with  which  the  patrician  order 
was  regarded  was  inflamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Sey- 
mour. The  bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words,  "  to  hold  a  Par- 
liament." This  definition  was  scrutinised  with  extreme  jealousy,  and 
was  thought  by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have  been  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  privileges,  already  invidiously  great, 
of  the  nobility.  It  appears,  from  the  scanty  and  obscure  fragments 
of  the  debates  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  bitter  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both  political  and  judicial,  of 
the  Peers.  Old  Titus,  though  zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ill  humour  which  many  gentlemen 
showed.  « It  is  true,**  he  said,  "  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved  :  but 
it  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords  are  to  prescribe  the 
time  of  our  dissolution.  The  Apostle  Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved : 
but,  I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day,  he  would  not  have 
taken  it  kindly  of  them.**  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  f 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Not.  28,  1693;  Grcj's  Debates.  L'Hermitage  ezi>ected  that 
the  biU  would  pass,  and  that  the  royal  assent  would  not  be  withheld.  On  NoTember 
17  (27),  he  wrote  to  the  States  General,  '*I1  paroist  dans  toute  la  chambre  beaucoup 
de  passion  ik  foiro  passer  ce  bil."  On  Nov.  28  (Dec.  8),  he  says  that  the  diylsion  on 
the  passing  *<  n'a  pas  caus^  une  petite  surprise.  II  est  difficile  d*aToir  un  point  fixe  but 
les  id^es  qu*on  pent  se  former  des  Amotions  du  parlement,  car  il  paroist  quelquefois  de 
grandes  chaleurs  qui  semblent  devoir  tout  enflammcr,  et  qui,  pen  de  terns  apr^,  s'^va- 
porent."  That  Seymour  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  opposition  to  the  bm  is  asserted 
in  the  once  celebrated  Hush  Moxfey  pamphlet  of  that  year. 

f  Commons'  Journals ;  Grey's  Debates.  The  engrossed  copy  of  this  Bill  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  lost.  The  original  draught  on  paper  is  among  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Lonls.  That  Monmouth  brought  in  the  bill  I  learned  from  a  letter  of 
L'Hermitagc  to  the  ^States  General,  Dec.  1  (11),  1693.     As  to  the  numbers  on  the 
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The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the  Place  Bill  which  had 
been  brought  in  twelve  months  before,  passed  easily  through  the 
Commons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly  ;  and  the  Whigs 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon 
came  back  completely  changed.  As  it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it 
provided  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  after  the 
first  of  January,  1694,  should  accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the 
Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and  of  being  incapable  of  sitting 
again  in  the  same  Parliament.  The  Lords  had  added  the  words, 
«  unless  he  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to  serve  in  the  same  Parlia- 
ment.'* These  words,  few  as  they  were,  sufl&ced  to  deprive  the  bill 
of  nine  tenths  of  its  efficacy,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  the  crowd  of  subordinate  public  functionaries  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  most  undesirable  that 
the  heads  of  the  great  executive  departments  should  be  kept  out 
of  that  House.  The  bill,  as  altered,  left  that  House  open  both  to 
those  who  ought  and  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted. 
It  very  properly  let  in  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  it  let  in  with  them  Commissioners  of  Wine  Li- 
censes and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Receivers,  Surveyors,  Store- 
keepers, Clerks  of  the  Acts  and  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Clerks  of  the 
Green  Cloth  and  Clerks  of  the  Great  Wardrobe.  So  little  did  the 
Commons  understand  what  they  wer^  about  that,  after  framing  a  law, 
in  one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another  view  most  beneficial, 
they  were  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  transformed  into  a  law 
quite  harmless  and  almost  useless.  They  agreed  to  the  amendment; 
and  nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld,  and  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  withheld,  if  William  had  known  how  un- 
important the  bill  now  was.  But  he  understood  the  question  ^s  little 
as  the  Commons  themselves.  He  knew  that  they  imagined  that  they 
had  devised  a  most  stringent  limitation  of  the  royal  power;  and  he 
was  determined  not  to  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limita- 
tion. He  was  encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  two  Houses  to  encroach  on  his  preroga- 
tive. He  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  which  quartered  the  Judges  on 
his  hereditary  revenue ;  and  the  Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  justice  of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the  Triennial 
Bill ;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by  rejecting  two  Triennial  Bills, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  done  well.  He  ought,  however,  to  have 
considered  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the  announcement  of  his 
refusal  was  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the  Par- 
liament was  prorogued.      On  both  these   occasions,  therefore,  the 

diyision,  I  liave  followed  the  Journals.     Bat  in  Qrey's  Debates,  and  in  the  letters  of 
Van  Cittcrs  and  L' Hermitage,  the^ninoritj  is  said  to  hare  been  172. 
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members  had  half  a  year  to  think  and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next 
sitting.  The  case  was  now  very  different.  The  principal  business 
of  the  session  was  hardly  begun:  estimates  were  still  under  con- 
sideration :  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending ;  and,  if  the  Houses 
should  take  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  the  consequences  might  be  serious 
indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  Whether  he  had  any  adviser 
is  not  known.  His  determination  seems  to  have  taken  both  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  and  the  leading  Tories  by  surprise.  When  the  Clerk  had 
proclaimed  that  the  King  and  Queen  would  consider  of  the  bill  touch- 
ing free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  Commons  retired 
from  the  bar  of  the  Lords  in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As 
soon  as  the  Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was  a  long  and 
tempestuous  debate.  All  other  business  was  postponed.  All  com- 
mittees were  adjourned.  It  was  resolved  that  the  House  would,  early 
the  next  morning,  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation. 
When  the  morning  came,  the  excitement  did  not  appear  to  have 
abated.  The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and  into  the 
Court  of  Requests.  All  members  who  could  be  found  were  brought 
into  the  House.  That  none  might  be  able  to  steal  away  unnoticed, 
the  back  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All  stran- 
gers were  ordered  to  retire.  With  these  solemn  preparations  began 
a  sitting  which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  of  the  first  sittings 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  High  words  were  uttered  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Government.  Its  friends,  afraid  of  being  accused  of  abandon- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Commons  of  England  for  the  sake  of  royal 
favour,  hardly  ventured  to  raise  their  voices.  Montague  alone  seems 
to  have  defended  the  King.  Lowther,  though  high  in  office  and  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  owned  that  there  were  evil  influences  at  work, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded  by  counsellors 
in  whom  the  representatives  of  the  people  could  confide.  Harley, 
Foley  and  Howe  carried  every  thing  before  them.  A  resolution, 
affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the  Crown  on  this  occasion 
were  public  enemies,  was  carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Har- 
ley, after  reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice  as 
the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majesty  refused  them  redress, 
they  could  refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they  should  go  up  to  the 
Throne,  not,  as  usual,  with  a  Humble  Address,  but  with  a  Represen- 
tation. Some  members  proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respectful 
word  Address :  but  they  were  overruled ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  Representation. 

Another  night  passed;  and,  when  the  House  met  again,  it  appeared 
that  the  storm  had  greatly  subsided.  The  malignant  joy  and  the 
wild  hopes  which  the  Jacobites  had,  during  the  last  forty  eight  hours, 
expressed  with  their  usual  imprudence,  had  incensed  and  alarmed 
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the  Whigs  and  the  moderate  Tories.  Many  members  too  were 
frightened  by  hearing  that  William  was  fully  determined  not  to 
yield  without  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  Such  an  appeal  might 
have  been  successsful :  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground  whatever, 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  highly  popular  exercise  of  the 
prerogative.  The  constituent  bodies,  it  was  well  known,  were  gene- 
rally zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared  comparatively  little 
about  the  Place  Bill.  Many  Tory  members,  therefore,  who  had  re- 
cently voted  against  the  Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means  desirous  to 
run  the  risks  of  a  general  election.  When  the  Representation  which 
Harley  and  his  friends  had  prepared  was  read,  it  was  thought  offen- 
sively strong.  After  being  recommitted,  shortened  and  softened,  it 
was  presented  by  the  whole  House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and 
gentle ;  but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assured  the  Commons  that  he 
remembered  with  gratitude  the  support  which  he  had  on  many  occa* 
sions  received  from  them,  that  he  should  always  consider  their  advice 
as  most  valuable,  and  that  he  should  look  on  counsellors  who  might 
attempt  to  raise  dissension  between  him  and  his  Parliament  as  his 
enemies :  but  he  uttered  not  a  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  used  his  veto  ill,  or  into  a  promise  that 
he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into  considera- 
tion. Harley  and  his  allies  complained  that  the  King's  answer 
was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the  Place  Bill  to  a 
money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second  representation  pressing 
His  Majesty  to  explain  himself  more  distinctly.  But  by  this  time 
there  was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly.  The  Whigg 
had  not  only  recovered  from  their  dismay,  but  were  in  high  spirits 
and  eager  for  conflict.  Wharton,  Russell  and  Littletocf  maintained 
that  the  House  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  King  had  said. 
"Do  you  wish,'*  said  Littleton,  "to  make  sport  for  your  enemies? 
There  is  no  want  of  them.  They  besiege  our  very  doors.  We  read, 
as  we  come  through  the  lobby,  in  the  face  and  gestures  of  every  non- 
juror whom  wc  pass,  delight  at  the  momentary  coolness  which  has 
arisen  between  us  and  the  King.  That  should  be  enough  for  us.  We 
may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting  rightly  when  we  give  a  vote  which 
tends  to  confound  the  hopes  of  traitors."  The  House  divided.  Har- 
ley was  a  teller  on  one  side,  Wharton  on  the  other.  Only  eighty 
eight  voted  with  Harley,  two  hundred  and  twenty  nine  with  Wharton. 
The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victory  that  some  of  them 
wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  William  for  his  gracious  answer ; 
but  they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men.  "  We  have  lost  time  enough 
already  in  these  unhappy  debates,"  said  a  leader  of  the  party.  "Let 
us  get  to  Ways  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  best  form  which 
our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a  money  bill." 
Vol.  IV.— 22 
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Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  had  a  right  to  expect,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which  he  ever  engaged  vrith  his 
Parliament.  At  the  Dutch  Embassy  the  rising  and  going  down  of 
this  tempest  had  been  watched  with  intense  interest ;  and  the  opinion 
there  seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  had  on  the  whole  lost  neither 
power  nor  popularity  by  his  conduct.* 

Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry  feeling  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country,  was,  about  the  same  time,  under  con- 
sideration. On  the  sixth  of  December,  a  Whig  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalisation 
of  Foreign  Protestants.  Plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  bill 
were  not  wanting.  Great  numbers  of  people,  eminently  industrious 
and  intelligent,  firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadly  enemies  of 
our  deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  without  a  country.  Among 
the  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  King 
were  many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war,  in  letters,  in  arts  and  in 
sciences ;  and  even  the  humblest  refugees  were  intellectually  and 
morally  above  the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  kingdom  in 
Europe.  With  French  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
the  edicts  of  Lewis  were  now  mingled  German  Protestants  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arms.  Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam,  London,  swarmed  with  honest  laborious  men  who 
had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  Heidelberg  or  Manheim,  or  who 
had  cultivated  vineyards  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine.  A  statesman  might  well  think  that  it  would  be  at  once  gene- 
rous and  politic  to  invite  to  the  English  shores  and  to  incorporate 
with  the  English  people  emigrants  so  unfortunate  and  so  respectable. 
Their  ingenuity  and  their  diligence  could  not  fail  to  enrich  any 
land  which  should  afford  them  an  asylum ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted 
that  they  would  manfully  defend  the  country  of  their  adoption 
against  him  whose  cruelty  had  driven  them  from  the  country  of 
their  birth. 

The  first  two  readings  passed  without  a  division.  But,  on  the  mo- 
tion that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  there  was  a  debate  in  which 
the  right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberally  used  by  the  opponents  of 
the  government.  It  was  idle,  they  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor  Hu- 
guenots or  the  poor  Palatines.  The  bill  was  evidently  meant  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  French  Protestants  or  German  Protestants,  but  of 
Dutchmen,  who  would  be  Protestants,  Papbts  or  Pagans  for  a  guilder 
a  heady  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  sign  the  DeclAratioii 
against  Transubstantiation  in  England  as  to  trample  on  the  Croes  in 

*  The  bill  is  in  the  Archiyes  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  hare  coUected  from  tlM 
Journals,  from  Grey's  Debates,  and  from  the  highly  interesting  letters  of  Van  Glilm 
and  L*  Hermitage.  I  think  it  clear  from  Grey's  Debates  that  a  speech  which  L'Hinri^ 
age  attributes  to  a  nameless  *<  quelq'un"  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  liltld     .  -r   . 
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Japan.  They  would  come  over  in  multitudes.  They  would  swarm 
in  every  public  office.  They  would  collect  the  customs  and  gauge  the 
beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws  would  be  virtually  repealed. 
Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared  out  from  the  Thames  or  the  Severn 
would  be  manned  by  Zealanders  and  Hollanders  and  Frieslanders. 
To  our  own  sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  service  of  the 
royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling  the  pockets  of  his  huge  trunk 
hose  with  our  money  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  native,  would,  as 
soon  as  a  prcssgang  appeared,  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  alien. 
The  intruders  would  soon  rule  every  corporation.  They  would  elbow 
our  own  aldermen  off  the  Royal  Exchange.  They  would  biiy  the 
hereditary  woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentlemen.  Already  one 
of  the  most  noisome  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  among  us.  Frogs 
had  made  their  appearance  even  in  the  royal  chambers.  Nobody  could 
go  to  Saint  James's  without  being  disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles 
of  the  Batavian  marshes  croaking  all  round  him:  and  if  this  bill 
should  pass,  the  whole  country  would  be  as  much  infested  by  the 
loathsome  brood  as  the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this  sort  of  rhetoric 
was  Sir  John  Knight,  member  for  Bristol,  a  coarseminded  and  spite- 
ful Jacobite,  who,  if  he  had  been  an  honest  man,  would  have  been  a 
nonjuror.  Two  years  before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired 
a  discreditable  notoriety  by  treating  with  gross  disrespect  a  commis- 
sion sealed  with  the  great  Seal  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  re- 
peatedly sworn  allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the  rabble  of  his  city  to 
hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.*  He  now  concluded  a  savage  invective  by 
desiring  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  would  open  the  doors,  in  order 
that  the  odious  roll  of  parchment,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a 
surrender  of  the  birthright  of  the  English  people,  might  be  treated 
with  proper  contumely.  "Let  us  first,*'  he  said,  "kick  the  bill 
out  of  the  House ;  and  then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners  out  of  the 
kingdom.** 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  sixty  three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  eightf  But 
the  minority  was  zealous  and  pertinacious ;  and  the  majority  speedily 
began  to  waver.  Knight*s  speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offen- 
sive, soon  appeared  in  print  without  a  license.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  were  circulated  by  the  post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets;  and 
such  was  the  strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many  persons 
read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and  admiration.  But,  when  a  copy  was 
produced  in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak  of  indignation 
and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  the  impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the 
orator.     Finding  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  expelled  and 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  September,  1691. 
f  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  4,  1698-4. 
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sent  to  prison,  he  apologized,  and  disclaimed  all  knoTi?ledge  of  the 
paper  which  purported  to  be  a  report  of  what  he  had  said.  He 
escaped  with  impunity :  but  his  speeclr  was  voted  false,  scandalous 
and  seditious,  and  was  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard. 
The  bill  which  had  caused  all  this  ferment  was  prudently  suffered 
to  drop.* 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with  financial  questions  of 
grave  importance.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1694  were  enormous* 
The  King  proposed  to  add  to  the  regular  army,  already  the  greatest 
regular  army  that  England  had  ever  supported,  four  regiments  of 
dragoons,  eight  of  horse,  and  twenty  five  of  infantry.  The  whole 
number  of  men,  officers  included,  would  thus  be  increased  to  about 
ninety  four  thousand.f  Cromwell,  while  holding  down  three  reluc- 
tant kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous  war  on  Spain  in  Europe  and 
America,  had  never  had  two  thirds  of  the  military  force  which  Wil- 
liam now  thought  necessary.  The  great  body  of  the  Tories,  headed 
by  three  Whig  chiefs,  Harley,  Foley  and  Howe,  opposed  any  aug- 
mentation. The  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  headed  by  Montague  and 
Wharton,  would  have  granted  all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long 
discussions,  and  probably  many  close  divisions,  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  the  King  obtained  the  greater  part  of  what  he  demanded. 
The  House  allowed  him  four  new  regiments  of  dragoons,  six  of  horse, 
and  fifteen  of  infantry.  The  whole  number  of  troops  voted  for  the 
year  amounted  to  eighty  three  thousand,  the  charge  to  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half,  including  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  ordnance.J 

The  naval  estimates  passed  much  more  rapidly ;  for  Whigs  and 
Tories  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  maritime  ascendency  of  England 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  voted  for  paying  the  arrears  due  to  seamen,  and  two  millions 
for  the  expenses  of  the  year  1694.  § 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  Ways  and  Means. 

*  Of  the  Nataralisation  Bill  no  copy,  I  belieye,  exists.  The  history  of  that  bill  will 
be  found  in  the  Journals.  From  Van  Citters  and  L'Hermitage  we  learn  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  on  a  subject  which  must  have  been  interesting  to  Dutch  statesmen. 
£jught*s  speech  will  bo  found  among  the  Somers  Papers.  He  is  described  by  his 
brother  Jacobite,  Roger  North,  as  '*  a  gentleman  of  as  eminent  integrity  and  loyalty  as 
CTcr  the  city  of  Bristol  was  honoured  with." 

•f  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  6,  1693-4. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  20  and  22,  1G93-4.  The  Journals  did  not  then  contain 
any  notice  of  the  divisions  which  took  place  when  the  House  was  in  committee.  There 
was  only  one  division  on  the  army  estimates  of  this  year,  when  the  mace  was  on  the 
table.  That  division  was  on  the  question  whether  60,000^.  or  147,000^.  ihoiild  be 
granted  for  hospitals  and  contingencies.  The  Whigs  carried  the  larger  sum  by  184 
votes  to  120.    Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  nuyority,  Foley  for  the  minority. 

{  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25,  1693-4. 
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The  land  tax  was  renewed  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound ;  and  by  this 
simple  but  powerful  machinery  about  two  millions  were  raised  with 
certainty  and  despatch.*     A  poll  tax  was  imposed.f     Stamp  duties 
had  long  been  among  the  fiscal  resources  of  Holland  and  France, 
and  had  existed  here  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  had  been  suffered  to  expire.     They  were  now  revived ;  and  they 
have  ever  since  formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
State.J      The  hackney  coaches  of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  commissioners,  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  assembled  round  Westminster 
Hall  and  mobbed  the  members. §     But,  notwithstanding  all  these  ex- 
pedients, there  was  still  a  large  deficiency ;  and  it  was  again  neces- 
sary to  borrow.     A  new  duty  on  salt  and  some  other  imposts  of  less 
importance  were  set  apart  to  form  a  fund  for  a  loan.   On  the  security 
of  this  fund  a  million  was  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery,  but  a  lottery  which 
had  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteries  of  a 
later  period.     The  sum  to  be  contributed  was  divided  into  a  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each.     The  interest  on  each  share  was 
to  be  twenty  shillings  annually,  or,  in  other  words,  ten  per  cent, 
during  sixteen  years.     But  ten  per  cent,  for  sixteen  years  was  not  a 
bait  which  was  likely  to  attract  lenders.     An  additional  lure  was 
therefore  held  out  to  capitalists.     On  one  fortieth  of  the  shares  much 
higher  interest  was  to  be  paid  than  on  the  other  thirty  nine  fortieths. 
Which  of  the  shares  should  be  prizes  was  to  be  determined  by  lot. 
The  arrangements  for  the  drawing  of  the  tickets  were  made  by  an 
adventurer  of  the  name  of  Neale,  who,  after  squandering  away  two 
fortunes,  had  been  glad  to  become  groom  porter  at  the  palace.     His 
duties  were  to  call  the  odds  when  the  Court  played  at  hazard,  to  pro- 
vide cards  and  dice,  and  to  decide  any  dispute  which  might  arise  on 
the  bowling  green  or  at  the  gaming  table.     He  was  eminently  skilled 
in  the  business  of  this  not  very  exalted  post,  and  had  made  such  sums 
by  raffles  that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very  costly  speculations,  and 
was  then  covering  the  ground  round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings. 
He  was  probably  the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been  consulted  about 
the  details  of  a  lottery.     Yet  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who 
thought  it  hardly  decent  in  the  Treasury  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
gambler  by  profession. || 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was  obtained. 

*  Stat.  5  W.  &  M.  c.  1.  t  Stat  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  o.  14. 

J  Stat  0  &  0  W.  &  M.  c.  21 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

2  Stat.  5  &  G  W.  &  M.  c.  22 ;  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary. 

II  Stat.  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7 ;  Eyelyn's  Diary,  Oct  5,  Not.  22,  1694 ;  A  Poem  on  Squire 
Nealo'a  Projects ;  Malcolm's  History  of  London.  Neale's  functions  are  described  in 
Bevcral  editions  of  Cbamberlayne's  State  of  England.  His  name  frequently  appears  in 
the  London  Gazette,  as,  for  example,  on  July  28,  1684. 
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But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring  the  estimated  revenue  for 
the  year  1694  up  to  a  level  with  the  estimated  expenditure.  The 
ingenious  and  enterprising  Montague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to 
which,  except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
might  not  easily  have  induced  the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to 
his  large  and  vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages,  both  com* 
mercial  and  political,  more  important  than  the  immediate  relief  to 
the  finances.  He  succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
State  for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a  great  institution,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  continues  to 
flourish,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold,  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes, of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  bulwark,  in  dangerous  times,  of 
the  Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  still  living  who  could  remem- 
ber the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single  banking  house  in  the  city 
of  London.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Restoration  every  trader  had 
his  own  strong  box  in  his  own  house,  and,  when  an  acceptance  was 
presented  to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on  his  own 
counter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth  had  produced  its  natural  effect^ 
the  subdivision  of  labour.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  money  had  come 
into  fashion  among  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents 
arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the  commercial  houses. 
This  new  branch  of  business  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths, who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  who  had  vaults  in  which  great  masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure 
from  fire  and  from  robbers.  It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths 
of  Lombard  Street  that  all  the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other 
traders  gave  and  received  nothing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  much  opposition  and 
clamour.  Oldfashioned  merchants  complained  bitterly  that  a  class 
of  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  confined  themselves  to  their 
proper  functions,  and  had  made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver 
bowls  and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fine  ladies,  and  by  selling 
pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting  out  for  the  Continent,  had 
become  the  treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the  masters,  of  the 
whole  City.  These  usurers,  it  was  said,  played  at  hazard  with  what 
had  been  earned  by  the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrift  of  other 
men.  If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the  knave  who  kept  the  cash  be- 
came an  alderman :  if  they  turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  furnished  the 
cash  became  a  bankrupt.  On  the  other  side  the  conveniences  of  the 
modern  practice  were  set  forth  in  animated  language.  The  new 
system,  it  was  said,  saved  both  labour  and  money.  Two  clerks, 
seated  in  one  counting  house,  did  what,  under  the  old  system,  must 
have  been  done  by  twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different  establishments* 
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A  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred  ten  times  in  a  morning ;  and 
thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his  safe  close  to  the  Exchange,  did 
what  would  formerly  have  required  a  thousand  guineas,  dispersed 
through  many  tills,  some  on  Ludgate  Hill,  some  in  Austin  Friars, 
and  some  in  Tower  Street.* 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  murmuring  against 
the  innovation  gave  way  and  conformed  to  the  prevailing  usage.  The 
last  person  who  held  out,  strange  to  say,  was  Sir  Dudley  North. 
When,  in  1680,  after  residing  many  years  abroad,  he  returned  to 
London,  nothing  astonished  or  displeased  him  more  than  the  practice 
of  making  payments  by  drawing  bills  on  bankers.  He  found  that  he 
could  not  go  on  Change  without  being  followed  round  the  piazza  by 
goldsmiths,  who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  serv- 
ing him.  He  lost  his  temper  when  his  friends  asked  where  he  kept 
his  cash.  "  Where  should  I  keep  it,"  he  asked,  "  but  in  my  own 
house?'*  With  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard  street  men,  as  they  were  called.  Un- 
happily, the  Lombard  street  man  broke,  and  some  of  his  customers 
suffered  severely.  Dudley  North  lost  only  fifty  pounds ;  but  this  loss 
confirmed  him  in  his  dislike  of  the  whole  mystery  of  banking.  It  was 
in  vain,  however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow  citizens  to  return  to  the 
good  old  practice,  and  not  to  expose  themselves  to  utter  ruin  in  order 
to  spare  themselves  a  little  trouble.  He  stood  alone  against  the  whole 
community.  The  advantages  of  the  modern  system  were  felt  every 
hour  of  every  day  in  every  part  of  London;  and  people  were  no  more 
disposed  to  relinquish  those  advantages  for  fear  of  calamities  which 
occurred  at  long  intervals  than  to  refrain  from  building  houses  for  fear 
of  fires,  or  from  building  ships  for  fear  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  a  man  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished  from 
all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his 
superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices,  should,  in  practice,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  adhered  to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business,  long  after 
the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  plodders  had  abandoned  that  mode  for 
one  better  suited  to  a  great  commercial  society.f 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  important  trade, 
than  men  began  to  discuss  with  earnestness  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national  bank.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  national  bank:  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  this :  for  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  is  in  general 
carried  on  to  much  more  advantage  by  individuals  than  by  great 

*  Sec,  for  example,  the  Mystery  of  the  Newtashioned  QoldBmiths  or  Broken,  1676 ; 
Is  not  the  Hand  of  Joab  in  all  thia  ?  1676 ;  and  an  answer  pnblished  in  the  same  year. 
Sec  also  Eugland's  Glory  in  the  great  Improyement  by  Banking  and  Trade,  1694. 

f  See  the  Life  of  Dudley  North  by  his  brother  Roger. 
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societies ;  and  banking  really  is  one  of  those  few  trades  which  can  bo 
carried  on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a  great  society  as  by  an  indivi- 
dual. Two  public  banks  had  long  been  renowned  throughout  Europe, 
the  Bank  of  Saint  George  at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
The  immense  wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  establishments, 
the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  prosperity  which  they  had 
created,  their  stability,  tried  by  panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and 
found  proof  against  all,  were  favourite  topics.  The  Bank  of  Saint 
George  had  nearly  completed  its  third  century.  It  had  begun  to  re- 
ceive deposits  and  to  make  loans  before  Columbus  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  before  Gama  had  turned  the  Cape,  when  a  Christian  Em- 
peror was  reigning  at  Constantinople,  when  a  Mahomedan  Sultan  was 
reigning  at  Granada,  when  Florence  was  a  Republic,  when  Holland 
obeyed  a  hereditary  Prince.  All  these  things  had  been  changed. 
New  continents  and  new  oceans  had  been  discovered.  The  Turk  was 
at  Constantinople:  the  Castilian  was  at  Granada:  Florence  had  its 
hereditary  Prince :  Holland  was  a  Republic :  but  the  Bank  of  Saint 
George  was  still  receiving  deposits  and  making  loans.  •  The  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  was  little  more  than  eighty  years  old :  but  its  solvency 
bad  stood  severe  tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1672,  whjBn  the 
whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun  by  the  French  armies,  when 
the  white  flags  were  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Stadthouse,  there  was 
one  place  where,  amidst  the  general  consternation  and  confusion, 
tranquillity  and  order  were  still  to  be  found ;  and  that  place  was  the 
Bank.  Why  should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as  great  and  as  dur« 
able  as  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and  of  Amsterdam  ?  Before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were  proposed,  ex- 
amined, attacked  and  defended.  Some  pamphleteers  maintained  that 
a  national  bank  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  King.  Others 
thought  that  the  management  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  capital.*  After  the 
Revolution  the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  animation  before  un- 
known. For,  under  the  influence  of  liberty,  the  breed  of  political 
projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A  crowd  of  plans,  some  of  which 
resemble  the  fancies  of  a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever, 
were  pressed  on  the  government.  Preeminently  conspicuous  among 
the  political  mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh 
Chamberlayne,  two  projectors  worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that 
Academy  which  Gulliver  found  at  Lagado.  These  men  affirmed  that 
the  one  cure  for  every  distemper  of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank. 
A  Land  Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles  such  as  had  never 
been  wrought  for  Israel,  miracles  exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and 

*  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corporation  Credit;  or  a  Bank  of  Credit,  made  Current  bj 
Common  Consent  in  London,  more  Useful  and  safe  than  Money. 
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the  daily  shower  of  manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes;  and  yet  die 
Exchequer  would  be  full  to  overflowing.  There  would  be  no  poor 
rates :  for  there  would  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every  landowner 
would  be  doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  would  be  increased. 
In  short,  the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's  words,  be  the  paradise  of 
the  world.  The  only  losers  would  be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst 
enemies  of  the  nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  than  an  invading  army  from  France  would  have  had  the 
heart  to  do.* 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  produce  simply  by  issu- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  notes  on  landed  security.  The  doctrine 
of  the  projectors  was  that  every  person  who  had  real  property  ought 
to  have,  besides  that  property,  paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  that 
property.  Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  he 
ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two  thousand  pounds  in  paper  money.f 
Both  Briscoe  and  Ghamberlayne  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt 
the  notion  that  there  could  be  an  overissue  of  paper  as  long  as  there 
was,  for  ever;  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land  in  the  country  worth 
ten  pounds.  Nobody,  they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith  of  over-> 
issuing  as  long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full. 
value  of  all  the  notes  which  bore  his  signature.  Indeed  no  goldsmidi 
had  in  his  vaults  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  paper. 
And  was  not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at  least  aa 
well  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver?  The  pro« 
jectors  could  not  deny  that  many  people  had  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  Land  Bank 
were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it  would  very  soon  stop  payment. 

*  A  proposal  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chatriberlayne,  in  Essex  Street,  for  a  Bank  of  Secure  Car-' 
rent  Credit  to  be  founded  upon  Land,  in  order  to  the  Oeneral  Good  of  Landed  men,  le . 
the  great  Increase  of  the  Value  of  Land,  and  the  no  less  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Com* 
merce,  1605;  Proposals  for  the  supplying  their  MiO^ties  with  Money  on  Easy  Tenns, 
exempting  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.,  fh>m  Taxes,  enlarging  their  Yearly  Estates,  and 
enriching  all  the  Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  National  Land  Bank;  l^  John  Briaeoe. 
"  0  fortunatos  ninuum  bona  si  sua  norint  AngUoanoe."  Third  Edition,  1696.  Briiooe 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  Tersed  in  Latin  literature  as  in  potitical  economy. 

f  In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  I  extraet  a  sin^  paragraph  from  Bris* 
coe*8  proposals.  <*  Admit  a  gentleman  hath  barely  lOOt  per  annum  estate  to  Ut*  on^ 
and  hath  a  wife  and  four  children  to  pronde  for:  this  person,  supposing  no  taxes  were 
upon  his  estates,  must  be  a  great  husband  to  be  able  to  keep  his  charge,  but  oaimoi 
think  of  laying  up  anything  to  place  out  his  children  in  the  world:  but  according  te 
this  proposed  method  he  may  ^tc  his  children  600f.  a  pieoe  and  have  902.  per  aimam 
left  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  live  iqpon,  the  which  he  may  also  lecTc  to  saoh  of  Us 
children  as  he  pleases  after  his  and  his  wifs's  deocasc  For  first  hating  settled  Us 
estate  of  1001.  per  annum,  as  in  proposals  1,  8,  he  may  have  bills  of  credit  for  2000I. 
for  his  own  proper  use,  for  10«.  per  cent  per  annum,  as  In  pnqpoaal  22;  which  ic  but 
10/.  per  annum  for  the  20001.,  which  bdng  deducted  oat  of  his  estate  of  lOOli  per 
annum,  there  remains  90^  per  annum  dear  to  him^cll''  It  oii|^  to  be  obscnred  ttat 
this  nonsense  reached  a  third  edition.  ^ 
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members  had  half  a  year  to  think  and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next 
sitting.  The  case  was  now  very  different.  The  principal  business 
of  the  session  was  hardly  begun:  estimates  were  still  under  con- 
sideration :  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending ;  and,  if  the  Houses 
should  take  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  the  consequences  might  be  serious 
indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  ruA  the  risk.  Whether  he  had  any  adviser 
is  not  known.  His  determination  seems  to  have  taken  both  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  and  the  leading  Tories  by  surprise.  When  the  Clerk  had 
proclaimed  that  the  King  and  Queen  would  consider  of  the  bill  touch- 
ing free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  Commons  retired 
from  the  bar  of  the  Lords  in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As 
soon  as  the  Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was  a  long  and 
tempestuous  debate.  All  other  business  was  postponed.  All  com- 
mittees were  adjourned.  It  was  resolved  that  the  House  would,  early 
the  next  morning,  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation. 
When  the  morning  came,  the  excitement  did  not  appear  to .  have 
abated.  The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and  into  the 
Court  of  Requests.  All  members  who  could  be  found  were  brought 
into  the  House.  That  none  might  be  able  to  steal  away  unnoticed, 
the  back  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All  stran- 
gers were  ordered  to  retire.  With  these  solemn  preparations  began 
a  sitting  which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  of  the  first  sittings 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  High  words  were  uttered  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Government.  Its  friends,,  afraid  of  being  accused  of  abandon- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Commons  of  England  for  the  sake  of  royal 
favour,  hardly  ventured  to  raise  their  voices.  Montague  alone  seems 
to  have  defended  the  King.  Lowther,  though  high  in  ofiSce  and  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  owned  that  there  were  evil  influences  at  work, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded  by  counsellors 
in  whom  the  representatives  of  the  people  could  confide.  Harley, 
Foley  and  Howe  carried  every  thing  before  them.  A  resolution, 
affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the  Crown  on  this  occasion 
were  public  enemies,  was  carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Har- 
ley,  after  reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice  as 
the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majesty  refused  them  redress, 
they  could  refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they  should  go  up  to  the 
Throne,  not,  as  usual,  with  a  Humble  Address,  but  with  a  Represen- 
tation. Some  members  proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respectful 
word  Address :  but  they  were  overruled ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  Representation. 

Another  night  passed ;  and,  when  the  House  met  again,  it  appeared 
that  the  storm  had  greatly  subsided.  The  malignant  joy  and  the 
wild  hopes  which  the  Jacobites  had,  during  the  last  forty  eight  hours, 
expressed  with  their  usual  imprudence,  had  incensed  and  alarmed 
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the  Whigs  and  the  moderate  Tories.  Many  members  too  were 
frightened  by  hearing  that  William  was  fully  determined  not  to 
yield  without  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  Such  an  appeal  might 
have  been  successsful :  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground  whatever, 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  highly  popular  exercise  of  the 
prerogative.  The  constituent  bodies,  it  was  well  known,  were  gene- 
rally zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared  comparatively  little 
about  the  Place  Bill.  Many  Tory  members,  therefore,  who  had  re- 
cently voted  against  the  Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means  desirous  to 
run  the  risks  of  a  general  election.  When  the  Representation  which 
Harley  and  his  friends  had  prepared  was  read,  it  was  thought  offen- 
sively strong.  After  being  recommitted,  shortened  and  softened,  it 
was  presented  by  the  whole  House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and 
gentle ;  but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assured  the  Commons  that  he 
remembered  with  gratitude  the  support  which  he  had  on  many  occa* 
sions  received  from  them,  that  he  should  always  consider  their  advice 
as  most  valuable,  and  that  he  should  look  on  counsellors  who  might 
attempt  to  raise  dissension  between  him  and  his  Parliament  as  his 
enemies :  but  he  uttered  not  a  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  usQd  his  veto  ill,  or  into  a  promise  that 
he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into  considera* 
tion.  Harley  and  his  allies  complained  that  the  King's  answer 
was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the  Place  Bill  to  a 
money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second  representation  pressing 
His  Majesty  to  explain  himself  more  distinctly.  But  by  this  time 
there  was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly.  The  Whigs 
had  not  only  recovered  from  their  dismay,  but  were  in  high  spirits 
and  eager  for  conflict.  Wharton,  Russell  and  Littletonf  maintained 
that  the  House  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  King  had  said. 
<«Do  you  wish,''  said  Littleton,  «to  make  sport  for  your  enemies? 
There  is  no  want  of  them.  They  besiege  our  very  doors.  We  read, 
as  we  come  through  the  lobby,  in  the  face  and  gestures  of  every  non- 
juror whom  we  pass,  delight  at  the  momentary  coolness  which  has 
arisen  between  us  and  the  King.  That  should  be  enough  for  us.  We 
may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting  rightly  when  we  give  a  vote  which 
tends  to  confound  the  hopes  of  traitors."  The  House  divided.  Har- 
ley was  a  teller  on  one  side,  Wharton  on  the  other.  Only  eighty 
eight  voted  with  Harley,  two  hundred  and  twenty  nine  with  Wharton. 
The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victory  that  some  of  them 
wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  William  for  his  gracious  answer : 
but  they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men.  "  We  have  lost  time  enough 
already  in  these  unhappy  debates,"  said  a  leader  of  the  party.  "Let 
us  get  to  Ways  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  best  form  which 
our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a  money  bill." 
Vol.  IV.— 22 
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Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  hud  a  right  to  expect,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which  he  ever  engaged  with  his 
Parliament.  At  the  Dutch  Embassy  the  rising  and  going  down  of 
this  tempest  had  been  watched  with  intense  interest ;  and  the  opinion 
there  seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  had  on  the  whole  lost  neither 
power  nor  popularity  by  his  conduct.* 

Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry  feeling  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country,  was,  about  the  same  time,  under  con- 
sideration. On  the  sixth  of  December,  a  Whig  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalisation 
of  Foreign  Protestants.  Plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  bill 
were  not  wanting.  Great  numbers  of  people,  eminently  industrious 
and  intelligent,  firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadly  enemies  of 
our  deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  without  a  country.  Among 
the  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  Eang 
were  many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war,  in  letters,  in  arts  and  in 
sciences ;  and  even  the  humblest  refugees  were  intellectually  and 
morally  above  the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  kingdom  in 
Europe.  With  French  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
the  edicts  of  Lewis  were  now  mingled  German  Protestants  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arms.  Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam,  London,  swarmed  with  honest  laborious  men  who 
had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  Heidelberg  or  Manheim,  or  who 
had  cultivated  vineyards  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine.  A  statesman  might  well  think  that  it  would  be  at  once  gene- 
rous and  politic  to  invite  to  the  English  shores  and  to  incorporate 
with  the  English  people  emigrants  so  unfortunate  and  so  respectable. 
Their  ingenuity  and  their  diligence  could  not  fail  to  enrich  any 
land  which  should  afford  them  an  asylum  ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted 
that  they  would  manfully  defend  the  country  of  their  adoption 
against  him  whose  cruelty  had  driven  them  from  the  country  of 
their  birth. 

The  first  two  readings  passed  without  a  division.  But,  on  the  mo- 
tion that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  there  was  a  debate  in  which 
the  right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberally  used  by  the  opponents  of 
the  government.  It  was  idle,  they  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor  Hu- 
guenots or  the  poor  Palatines.  The  bill  was  evidently  meant  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  French  Protestants  or  German  Protestants,  but  of 
Dutchmen,  who  would  be  Protestants,  Papists  or  Pagans  for  a  guilder 
a  head,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  sign  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation  in  England  as  to  trample  on  the  Cross  in 

*  The  bill  is  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  hare  coUocted  from  the 
Jonmal?,  from  Groy^s  Debates,  and  from  the  highly  interesting  letters  of  Van  Gtters 
and  L'lIermitJige.  I  think  it  clear  from  Grey's  Debates  that  a  speech  which  L'Hermit- 
age  attributes  to  a  nameless  <*  quolq'un"  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  LittlAtoo. 
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Japan.  They  would  come  over  in  multitudes.  They  would  swarm 
in  every  public  office.  They  would  collect  the  customs  and  gauge  the 
beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws  would  be  virtually  repealed. 
Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared  out  from  the  Thames  or  the  Severn 
would  be  manned  by  Zealanders  and  Hollanders  and  Frieslanders. 
To  our  own  sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  service  of  the 
royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling  the  pockets  of  his  huge  trunk 
hose  with  our  money  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  native,  would,  as 
soon  as  a  pressgang  appeared,  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  alien. 
The  intruders  would  soon  rule  every  corporation.  They  would  elbow 
our  own  aldermen  off  the  Royal  Exchange.  They  would  buy  the 
hereditary  woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentlemen.  Already  one 
of  the  most  noisome  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  among  us.  Frogs 
had  made  their  appeaj-ance  even  in  the  royal  chambers.  Nobody  could 
go  to  Saint  James's  without  being  disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles 
of  the  Batavian  marshes  croaking  all  round  him:  and  if  this  bill 
should  pass,  the  whole  country  would  be  as  much  infested  by  the 
loathsome  brood  as  the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this  sort  of  rhetoric 
was  Sir  John  Knight,  member  for  Bristol,  a  coarseminded  and  spite- 
ful Jacobite,  who,  if  he  had  been  an  honest  man,  would  have  been  a 
nonjuror.  Two  years  before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired 
a  discreditable  notoriety  by  treating  with  gross  disrespect  a  commis- 
sion sealed  with  the  great  Seal  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  re- 
peatedly sworn  allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the  rabble  of  his  city  to 
hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.*  He  now  concluded  a  savage  invective  by 
desiring  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  would  open  the  doors,  in  order 
that  the  odious  roll  of  parchment,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a 
surrender  of  the  birthright  of  the  English  people,  might  be  treated 
with  proper  contumely.  "Let  us  first,"  he  said,  <«kick  the  bill 
out  of  the  House ;  and  then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners  out  of  the 
kingdom." 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  sixty  three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  eight.t  But 
the  minority  was  zealous  and  pertinacious ;  and  the  majority  speedily 
began  to  waver.  Knight's  speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offen- 
sive, soon  appeared  in  print  without  a  license.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  were  circulated  by  the  post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets;  and 
such  was  the  strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many  persons 
read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and  admiration.  But,  when  a  copy  was 
produced  in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak  of  indignation 
and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  the  impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the 
orator.     Finding  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  expelled  and 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  September,  1691. 
f  Commons'  JoomaU,  Jan.  4,  1698-4. 
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But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring  the  estimated  revenue  for 
the  year  1694  up  to  a  level  with  the  estimated  expenditure.  The 
ingenious  and  enterprising  Montague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to 
which,  except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
might  not  easily  have  induced  the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to 
his  large  and  vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages,  both  com* 
mercial  and  political,  more  important  than  the  immediate  relief  to 
the  finances.  He  succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
State  for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a  great  institution,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  continues  to 
flourish,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold,  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes, of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  bulwark,  in  dangerous  times,  of 
the  Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  still  living  who  could  remem« 
ber  the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single  banking  house  in  the  city 
of  London.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Restoration  every  trader  had 
his  own  strong  box  in  his  own  house,  and,  when  an  acceptance  was 
presented  to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on  his  own 
counter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth  had  produced  its  natural  effect, 
the  subdivision  of  labour.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gharlea 
the  Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  money  had  come 
into  fashion  among  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents 
arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the  commercial  houses. 
This  new  branch  of  business  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths, who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  who  had  vaults  in  which  great  masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure 
from  fire  and  from  robbers.  It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths 
of  Lombard  Street  that  all  the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other 
traders  gave  and  received  nothing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  much  opposition  and 
clamour.  Oldfashioned  merchants  complained  bitterly  that  a  class 
of  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  confined  themselves  to  their 
proper  functions,  and  had  made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver 
bowls  and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fine  ladies,  and  by  selling 
pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting  out  for  the  Continent,  had 
become  the  treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the  masters,  of  the 
whole  City.  These  usurers,  it  was  said,  played  at  hazard  with  what 
had  been  earned  by  the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrift  of  other 
men.  If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the  knave  who  kept  the  cash  be- 
came an  alderman :  if  they  turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  furnished  the 
cash  became  a  bankrupt.  On  the  other  side  the  conveniences  of  the 
modern  practice  were  set  forth  in  animated  language.  The  new 
system,  it  was  said,  saved  both  labour  and  money.  Two  clerks, 
seated  in  one  counting  house,  did  what,  under  the  old  system,  must 
have  been  done  by  twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different  establishments. 
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A  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred  ten  times  in  a  morning ;  and 
thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his  safe  close  to  the  Exchange,  did 
what  would  formerly  have  required  a  thousand  guineas,  dispersed 
through  many  tills,  some  on  Ludgate  Hill,  some  in  Austin  Friars, 
and  some  in  Tower  Street.* 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  murmuring  against 
the  innovation  gave  way  and  conformed  to  the  prevailing  usage.  The 
last  person  who  held  out,  strange  to  say,  was  Sir  Dudley  North. 
When,  in  1680,  after  residing  many  years  abroad,  he  returned  to 
London,  nothing  astonished  or  displeased  him  more  than  the  practice 
of  making  payments  by  drawing  bills  on  bankers.  He  found  that  he 
could  not  go  on  Change  without  being  followed  round  the  piazza  by 
goldsmiths,  who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  serv- 
ing him.  He  lost  his  temper  when  his  friends  asked  where  he  kept 
his  cash.  "Where  should  I  keep  it,"  he  asked,  "but  in  my  own 
house?"  With  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard  street  men,  as  they  were  called.  Un- 
happily, the  Lombard  street  man  broke,  and  some  of  his  customers 
suffered  severely.  Dudley  North  lost  only  fifty  pounds ;  but  this  loss 
confirmed  him  in  his  dislike  of  the  whole  mystery  of  banking.  It  was 
in  vain,  however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow  citizens  to  return  to  the 
good  old  practice,  and  not  to  expose  themselves  to  utter  ruin  in  order 
to  spare  themselves  a  little  trouble.  He  stood  alone  against  the  whole 
community.  The  advantages  of  the  modern  system  were  felt  every 
hour  of  every  day  in  every  part  of  London ;  and  people  were  no  more 
disposed  to  relinquish  those  advantages  for  fear  of  calamities  which 
occurred  at  long  intervals  than  to  refrain  from  building  houses  for  fear 
of  fires,  or  from  building  ships  for  fear  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  a  man  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished  from 
all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his 
superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices,  should,  in  practice,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  adhered  to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business,  long  after 
the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  plodders  had  abandoned  that  mode  for 
one  better  suited  to  a  great  commercial  society.f 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  important  trade, 
than  men  began  to  discuss  with  earnestness  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national  bank.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  national  bank:  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  this :  for  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  is  in  general 
carried  on  to  much  more  advantage  by  individuals  than  by  great 

*  See,  for  example,  the  Mystery  of  the  Newfashioned  Ooldsnuths  or  Brokers,  1676 ; 
Is  not  the  Hand  of  Joab  in  all  this  ?  1676 ;  and  an  answer  published  in  the  same  year. 
Sec  also  England's  Olory  in  the  great  ImproYement  by  Banking  and  Trade,  1694. 

t  See  the  Life  of  Dudley  North  by  his  brother  Roger. 
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societies ;  and  banking  really  is  one  of  those  few  trades  which  can  bo 
carried  on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a  great  society  aft  by  an  indivi- 
dual. Two  public  banks  had  long  been  renowned  throughout  Europe, 
the  Bank  of  Saint  George  at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
The  immense  wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  establishments, 
the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  prosperity  which  they  had 
created,  their  stability,  tried  by  panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and 
found  proof  against  all,  were  favourite  topics.  The  Bank  of  Saint 
George  had  nearly  completed  its  third  century.  It  had  begun  to  re- 
ceive deposits  and  to  make  loans  before  Columbus  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  before  Gama  had  turned  the  Cape,  when  a  Christian  Em- 
peror was  reigning  at  Constantinople,  when  a  Mahomedan  Sultan  was 
reigning  at  Granada,  when  Florence  was  a  Republic,  when  Holland 
obeyed  a  hereditary  Prince.  All  these  things  had  been  changed. 
New  continents  and  new  oceans  had  been  discovered.  The  Turk  was 
at  Constantinople :  the  Castilian  was  at  Granada :  Florence  had  its 
hereditary  Prince :  Holland  was  a  Republic :  but  the  Bank  of  Saint 
George  was  still  receiving  deposits  and  making  loans.  •  The  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  was  little  more  than  eighty  years  old :  but  its  solvency 
had  stood  severe  tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1672,  whjBn  the 
whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun  by  the  French  armies,  when 
the  white  flags  were  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Stadthouse,  there  was 
one  place  where,  amidst  the  general  consternation  and  confusion, 
tranquillity  and  order  were  still  to  be  found ;  and  that  place  was  the 
Bank.  Why  should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as  great  and  as  dur- 
able as  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and  of  Amsterdam  ?  Before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were  proposed,  ex- 
amined, attacked  and  defended.  Some  pamphleteers  maintained  that 
a  national  bank  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  King.  Others 
thought  that  the  management  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  capital.*  After  the 
Revolution  the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  animation  before  un- 
known. For,  under  the  influence  of  liberty,  the  breed  of  political 
projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A  crowd  of  plans,  some  of  which 
resemble  the  fancies  of  a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever, 
were  pressed  on  the  government.  Preeminently  conspicuous  among 
the  political  mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh 
Chamberlayne,  two  projectors  worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that 
Academy  which  Gulliver  found  at  Lagado.  These  men  affirmed  that 
the  one  cure  for  every  distemper  of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank. 
A  Land  Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles  such  as  had  never 
been  wrought  for  Israel,  miracles  exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and 

*  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corporation  Credit;  or  a  Bank  of  Credit,  made  Current  bj 
Common  Consent  in  London,  more  Useful  and  safe  than  Money. 
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the  daily  shower  of  manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes;  and  yet  die 
Exchequer  would  be  full  to  overflowing.  There  would  be  no  poor 
rates :  for  there  would  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every  landowner 
would  be  doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  would  be  increased. 
In  short,  the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's  words,  be  the  paradise  of 
the  world.  The  only  losers  would  be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst 
enemies  of  the  nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  than  an  invading  army  from  France  would  have  had  the 
heart  to  do."^ 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  produce  simply  by  issu- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  notes  on  landed  security.  The  doctrine 
of  the  projectors  was  that  every  person  who  had  real  property  ought 
to  have,  besides  that  property,  paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  that ' 
property.  Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  he 
ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two  thousand  pounds  in  paper  money.f 
Both  Briscoe  and  Chamberlayne  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt 
the  notion  that  there  could  be  an  overissue  of  paper  as  long  as  there 
was,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land  in  the  country  worth 
ten  pounds.  Nobody,  they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith  of  over-" 
issuing  as  long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full. 
value  of  all  the  notes  which  bore  his  signature.  Indeed  no  goldsmidi 
had  in  his  vaults  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  paper. 
And  was  not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at  least  aa 
well  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver?  The  pro« 
jectors  could  not  deny  that  many  people  had  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  Land  Bank 
were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it  would  very  soon  stop  payment. 

*  A  proposal  by  Dr.  Hugh  ChainberUyne,  in  Essex  Street,  for  a  Bank  of  Secure  Car-' 
rent  Credit  to  be  founded  upon  Land,  in  order  to  the  Oeneral  Good  of  Landed  men,  le . 
the  great  Increase  of  the  Value  of  Land,  and  the  no  less  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Gosh 
merce,  1605;  Proposals  for  the  supplying  their  MiO^^^  with  Money  on  Easy  TemUy 
exempting  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.,  fh>m  Taxes,  enlarging  their  Yearly  Estates,  and 
enriching  all  the  Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  National  Land  Bank;  by  John  Briaeoe. 
"  0  fortunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint  AngUoanoe.**  Third  Edition,  1696.  Briscoe 
seems  to  haTc  been  as  much  Tersed  in  Latin  literature  as  in  potitical  eoonomy. 

t  In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  I  extract  a  sinf^e  paragraph  from  Bris* 
ooe*8  proposals.  <*  Admit  a  gentleman  hath  barely  lOOt  per  annum  estate  to  Ut*  on^ 
and  hath  a  wife  and  four  children  to  pronde  for:  this  person,  supposing  no  taxes  were 
upon  his  estates,  must  be  a  great  husband  to  be  able  to  keep  his  eharge,  but  oaimot 
think  of  laying  up  anything  to  place  out  his  ohUdren  in  the  world:  but  aooording  te 
this  proposed  method  he  may  ^to  his  children  fiOOf.  a  piece  and  have  902.  per  amma 
left  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  lire  xtpon,  the  which  he  may  also  leave  to  such  of  Us 
children  as  he  pleases  after  his  and  his  wife's  decease.  For  first  hating  settled  Us 
estate  of  lOOL  per  annum,  as  in  proposals  1,  8,  he  may  hate  bills  of  credit  finr  2000I.' 
for  his  own  proper  use,  for  10«.  per  cent  per  annum,  as  In  proposal  22;  which  is  boi 
10/.  per  annum  for  the  200(M.,  which  bdng  deducted  out  of  his  estate  of  10(ML  per 
annum,  there  renudns  90/.  per  annum  dear  to  himccll"  It  oii|^  to  be  obsenred  ttst 
this  nonsense  reached  a  third  editiai. 
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This  difficulty  they  got  over  by  proposing  that  the  notes  shoold 
be  inconvertible,  and  that  every  body  should  be  forced  to  take 
them. 

The  speculations  of  Chamberlayne  on  the  subject  of  the  currency 
may  possibly  find  admirers  even  in  our  own  time.  But  to  his  other 
errors  he  added  an  error  which  began  and  ended  with  him.  He  was 
fool  enough  to  take  it  for  granted,  in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the  value 
of  an  estate  varied  directly  as  the  duration.  He  maintained  that  if 
the  annual  income  derived  from  a  manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a 
grant  of  that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  be  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a  hundred  years  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  lord  of  such  a  manor  would  pledge  it  for 
a  hundred  years  to  the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  on  that 
security,  instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On 
this  subject  Chamberlayne  was  proof  to  ridicule,  to  argument,  even  to 
arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  reminded  that  the  fee  simple  of 
land  would  not  sell  for  more  than  twenty  years*  purchase.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  term  of  a  hundred  years  was  worth,  five  times  as 
much  as  a  term  of  twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a  hundred 
years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee  simple ;  in  other  words,  that  a 
hundred  was  five  times  infinity.  Those  who  reasoned  thus  were 
refuted  by  being  told  that  they  were  usurers ;  and  it  should  seem 
that  a  large  number  of  country  gentlemen  thought  the  refutation 
complete.* 

In  December,  1693,  Chamberlayne  laid  his  plan,  in  all  its  naked 
absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and  petitioned  to  be  heard.  He  con- 
fidently undertook  to  raise  eight  thousand  pounds  on  every  freehold 
estate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  which  should  be  brought, 
as  he  expressed  it,  into  his  Land  Bank,  and  this  without  dispossessing 
the  freeholder,  t    All  the  squires  in  the  House  must  have  known  that 

*  See  Chamberlayne's  Proposal,  his  Positions  supported  bj  the  Reasons  explaining 
the  Office  of  Land  Credit,  and  his  Bank  Dialogue.  See  also  an  excellent  little  tract  on 
the  other  side  entitled  *'A  Bank  Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  C.  and  a  Country  Qentleman, 
1606,"  and  "  Some  Remarks  upon  a  nameless  and  scurrilous  Libel  entitled  a  Bank 
Dialogue  between  Dr.  U.  C.  and  a  Country  Gentleman,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of 
Quality." 

f  Commons*  Journals,  Dec.  7,  1698.  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  suspected  of  exag- 
gerating the  absurdity  of  this  scheme.  I  therefore  transcribe  the  most  important  part 
of  the  petition.  **In  consideration  of  the  freeholders  bringing  their  lands  into  this 
bank,  for  a  fund  of  current  credit,  to  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  now 
proposed  that,  for  every  150/.  per  annum,  secured  for  150  years,  for  but  one  hundred 
yearly  payments  of  100/.  per  annum,  free  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and  deductions  what- 
soercr,  every  such  freeholder  shall  receive  4000/.  in  the  said  current  credit,  and  shall 
have  2000/.  more  put  into  the  fishery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit ;  and  there  may  be 
further  2000/.  reserved  at  the  Parliament's  disposal  towards  the  carrying  on  this  present 

war The  freeholder  i:»  never  to  quit  the  possession  of  his  said  estate  unless  the 

yearly  rent  happens  to  be  in  arrear." 
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the  fee  simple  of  such  an  estate  \trould  hardly  fetch  three  thousand 
pounds  in  the  market.  That  less  than  the  fee  simple  of  such  an 
estate  could,  by  any  device,  be  made  to  produce  eight  thousand  pounds, 
would,  it  might  have  been  thought,  have  seemed  incredible  to  the  most 
illiterate  foxhunter  that  could  be  found  on  the  benches.  Distress, 
however,  and  animosity  had  made  the  landed  gentlemen  credulous. 
They  insisted  on  referring  Chamberlayne's  plan  to  a  committee ;  and 
the  committee  reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and  would  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  nation."^  But  by  this  time  the  united  force  of 
demonstration  and  derision  had  begun  to  produce  an  eifect  even  on 
the  most  ignorant  rustics  in  the  House.  The  report  lay  unnoticed  on 
the  table ;  and  the  country  was  saved  from  a  calamity  compared  with 
which  the  defeat  of  Landen  and  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  wotdd 
have  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were  not  so  absurd 
as  Cbamberlayne.  One  among  them,  William  Paterson,  was  an  in- 
genious, though  not  always  a  judicious,  speculator.  Of  his  early  life 
little  is  known  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that  he 
had  been  in  the  West  Indies.  In  what  character  he  had  visited  the 
West  Indies  was  a  matter  about  which  hb  contemporaries  differed. 
His  friends  said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary ;  his  enemies  that  he 
had  been  a  buccaneer.  He  seems  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature  with 
fertile  invention,  an  ardent  temperament  and  great  powers  of  persna- 
sion,  and  to  have  acquired  somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  life 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  accounts. 

This  man  submitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  a  plan  of  a  national 
bank ;  and  his  plan  was  favourably  received  both  by  statesmen  and 
by  merchants.  But  years  passed  away ;  and  nothing  was  done,  till, 
in  the  spring  of  1694,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some 
new  mode  of  defraying  the  charges  of  the  war.  Then  at  length  the 
scheme  devised  by  the  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was  taken 
np  in  earnest  by  Montague.  With  Montague  was  closely  allied  Michael 
Godfrey,  the  brother  of  that  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  whose  sad  and 
mysterious  death  had,  fifteen  years  before,  produced  a  terrible  out- 
break of  popular  feeling.  Michael  was  one  of  the  ablest,  moet 
upright  and  most  opulent  of  the  merchant  princes  of  London.  He 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  near  connection  with 
the  martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a  lealous  Whig.  Some  of  hie 
writings  are  still  extant,  and  prove  him  to  have  had  a  strong  and 
clear  mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson's  scheme  was  fathered. 

Montague  undertook  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons,  Godfrey  to 

manage  the  City.    An  approving  vote  was  obtained  from  the  (>»m- 

mittec  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gave  < 

«  CommonB'  Joomak,  Ftb.  fi^  1098-4. 
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sion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  indeed  not  easy 
to  guess  that  a  bill,  which  purported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on 
tonnage  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  should  advance  money 
towards  carrying  on  the  war,  was  really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest 
commercial  institution  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  government  on  what  was  then  considered  as  the  moderate 
interest  of  eight  per  cent.  In  order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance 
the  money  promptly  on  terms  so  favourable  to  the  public,  the  sub- 
scribers were  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  corporation  was  to  have  no 
exclusive  privilege,  and  was  to  be  restricted  from  trading  in  any  thing 
but  bills  of  exchange,  bullion  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a  paper  war  broke 
out  as  furious  as  that  between  the  swearers  and  the  nonswearers,  or 
as  that  between  the  Old  East  India  Company  and  the  New  East  India 
Company.  The  projectors  who  had  failed  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  go- 
vernment fell  like  madmen  on  their  more  fortunate  brother.  All  the 
goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up  a  howl  of  rage.  Some  discon- 
tented Tories  predicted  ruin  to  the  monarchy.  It  was  remarkable, 
they  said,  that  Banks  and  Kings  had  never  existed  together.  Banks 
were  republican  institutions.  There  were  flourishing  banks  at  Venice, 
at  Genoa,  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Hamburg.  But  who  had  ever  beard 
of  a  Bank  of  France  or  a  Bank  of  Spain  ?*  Some  discontented  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our  liberties.  Here,  they  said, 
is  an  instrument  of  tyranny  more  formidable  than  the  High  Commis- 
sion, than  the  Star  Chamber,  than  even  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers 
of  Oliver.  The  whole  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tonnage  Bank, — such  was  the  nickname  then  in  use ; — and  the 
Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  of 
the  purse,  the  one  great  security  for  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
will  be  transferred  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Governor  and 
Directors  of  the  new  Company.  This  last  consideration  was  really 
of  some  weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the  bill. 
A  clause  was  therefore  most  properly  inserted  which  inhibited  the 
Bank  from  advancing  mo^iey  to  the  Crown  without  authority  from 
Parliament.  Every  infraction  of  this  salutary  rule  was  to  be  punished 
by  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum  advanced ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  King  should  not  have  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
penalty. 

The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Commons 

more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the 

adverse  clamour.    In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under  duress.    Money 

must  be  had,  and  could  in  no  other  way  be  had  so  easily.   What  took 

*  Account  of  the  Intended  Bank  of  England,  1694. 
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place  when  the  House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  cannot  be 
discovered :  but,  while  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  no  division  took 
place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached  the  Upper 
House.  Some  Lords  suspected  that  the  plan  of  a  national  bank  had 
been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  moneyed  interest  at  the 
expense  of  the  landed  interest.  Others  thought  that  this  plan, 
whether  good  or  bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  them  in 
such  a  form.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to  call  into  existence  a  body 
which  might  one  day  rule  the  whole  commercial  world,  and  how  such 
a  body  should  be  constituted,  were  questions  which  ought  not  to  be 
decided  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  Peers  ought  to  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  examine  all  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme, 
to  suggest  amendments,  to  ask  for  conferences.  It  was  therefore 
most  unfair  that  the  law  establishing  the  Bank  should  be  sent  up  as 
part  of  a  law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  Jacobites  enter- 
tained some  hope  that  the  session  would  end  with  a  quarrel  between 
the  Houses,  that  the  Tonnage  Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that  William 
would  enter  on  the  campaign  without  money.  It  was  already  May, 
according  to  the  New  Style.  The  London  season  was  over;  and 
many  noble  families  had  left  Covent  Garden  and  Soho  Square  for 
their  woods  and  hayfields.  But  summonses  were  sent  out.  There 
was  a  violent  rush  back  to  town.  The  benches  which  had  lately  been 
deserted  were  crowded.  The  sittings  began  at  an  hour  unusually 
early,  and  were  prolonged  to  an  hour  unusually  late.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  bill  was  committed  the  contest  lasted  without  intermis- 
sion from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Godolphin 
was  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and  Rochester  proposed  to  strike  oat 
all  the  clauses  which  related  to  the  Bank.  Something  waa  said  about 
the  danger  of  setting  up  a  gigantic  corporation  which  might  soon 
give  law  to  the  King  and  the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm.  But  the 
Peers  seemed  to  be  most  moved  by  the  appeal  which  was  made  to 
them  as  landlords.  The  whole  scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  intended 
to  enrich  usurers  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Persons 
who  had  laid  by  money  would  rather  put  it  into  the  Bank  than  lend 
it  on  mortgage  at  moderate  interest.  Gaermarthen  said  little  or 
nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of  his  rivals  and 
enemies.  He  owned  that  there  were  grave  objections  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Commons  had  provided  for  the  public  service  of  the  year. 
But  would  their  Lordships  amend  a  money  bill?  Would  they  engage 
in  a  contest  of  which  the  end  must  be  that  they  must  either  yield,  or 
incur  the  grave  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without  a  fleet 
during  the  summer  ?  This  argument  prevailed ;  and,  on  a  division, 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  forty  three  votes  to  thirty  one.     A 
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few  hours  later  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued.* 

In  the  City  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  complete.  It  was 
then  at  least  as  difficult  to  raise  a  million  at  eight  per  cent,  as  it 
would  now  be  to  raise  thirty  millions  at  four  per  cent.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  contributions  would  drop  in  very  slowly ;  and  a  con- 
siderable time  had  therefore  been  allowed  by  the  Act.  This  indul- 
gence was  not  needed.  So  popular  was  the  new  investment  that  on 
the  day  on  which  the  books  were  opened  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed:  three  hundred  thousand  more  were  sub- 
scribed during  the  next  forty  eight  hours ;  and,  in  ten  days,  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  friends  of  the  government,  it  was  announced  that 
the  list  was  full.  The  whole  sum  which  the  Corporation  was  bound 
to  lend  to  the  State  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before  the  first  in- 
stalment was  due.f  Somers  gladly  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a  charter 
framed  in  conformity  with  the  terms  prescribed  by  Parliament ;  and 
the  Bank  of  England  commenced  its  operations  in  the  house  of  the 
Company  of  Grocers.  There,  during  many  years,  directors,  secreta- 
ries and  clerks  might  be  seen  labouring  in  difi*erent  parts  of  one 
spacious  hall.  The  persons  employed  by  the  Bank  were  originally 
only  fifty  four.  They  are  now  nine  hundred.  The  sum  paid  yearly 
in  salaries  amounted  at  first  to  only  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  It  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  infer  that  the  incomes  of  commercial  clerks 
are,  on  an  average,  about  three  times  as  large  in  the  reign  of  Victoria 
as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third. J 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skilfully  availing  himself 
of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  to  his  party.  During  several  generations  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  emphatically  a  Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  accidentally, 
but  necessarily.  It  must  have  instantly  stopped  payment  if  it  had 
ceased  to  receive  the  interest  on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to 
the  government ;  and  of  that  interest  James  would  not  have  paid  one 
farthing.  Seventeen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Tonnage  Bill, 
Addison,  in  one  of  his  most  ingenious  and  graceful  little  allegories, 
described  the  situation  of  the  great  Company  through  which  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  London  was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw  Public 
Credit  on  her  throne  in  Grocers*  Hall,  the  Great  Charter  over  her 
head,  the  Act  of  Settlement  full  in  her  view.  Her  touch  turned  every 
thing  to  gold.     Behind  her  seat,  bags  filled  with  coin  were  piled  up 

*  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  April  23,  24,  25,  1C94,  and  the  letter  of  L'Hermitage 
to  the  States  General  dated  April  24  (May  4J. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  June,  1694. 

J  Heath's  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers ;  Francis's  History  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 
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to  the  ceiling.  On  her  right  and  on  her  left  the  floor  was  hidden  by 
pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the  door  flies  open.  The  Pre- 
tender rushes  in,  a  sponge  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  sword  which 
he  shakes  at  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  beautiful  Queen  sinks  down 
fainting.  The  spell  by  which  she  has  turned  all  things  around  her 
into  treasure  is  broken.  The  money  bags  shrink  like  pricked  blad- 
ders. The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are  turned  into  bundles  of  rags  or 
faggots  of  wooden  tallies.*  The  truth  which  this  parable  was  meant 
to  convey  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Bank.  So  closely  was  their  interest  bound  up  with  the-interest  of 
the  government  that  the  greater  the  public  danger  the  more  ready 
were  they  to  come  to  the  rescue.  In  old  times,  when  the  Treasury 
was  empty,  when  the  taxes  came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had  been  necessary  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down  Cheap- 
side  and  Cornhill,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen, 
and  to  make  up  a  sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  from  this 
hosier,  and  two  hundred  pounds  from  'that  ironmonger.f  Those 
times  were  over.  The  government,  instead  of  laboriously  scooping 
up  supplies  from  numerous  petty  sources,  could  now  draw  whatever 
it  required  from  an  immense  reservoir,  which  all  those  petty  sources 
kept  constantly  replenished.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that, 
during  many  years,  the  weight  of  the  Bank,  which  was  constantly  in 
the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost  counterbalanced  the  weight  of  the 
Church,  which  was  as  constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  King  with  a  speech  in  which  he  warmly  thanked  the  Commons 
for  their  liberality.  Montague  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.^ 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to  accept  the  seals, 
lie  had  held  out  resolutely  from  November  to  March.  While  he 
was  trying  to  find  excuses  which  might  satisfy  his  political  friends, 
Sir  James  Montgomery  visited  him.  Montgomery  was  now  the 
most  miserable  of  human  beings.  Having  borne  a  great  part  in 
a  great  Revolution,  having  been  charged  with  the  august  office 
of  presenting  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns  whom 
the  Estates  had  chosen,  having  domineered  without  a  rival,  during 
several  months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  having  seen  before 
him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the  coronet  of  an  Earl, 
ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had  on  a  sudden  sunk  into  obscurity 
and  abject  penury.     Ilis  fine  parts  still  remained;  and  he  was  there- 

*  Spectator,  No.  3. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesday  Club  in  Friday  Street. 

I  Lords'  Journals,  April  26,  16P4 ;  London  Qaxette,  May  7,  1694. 
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fore  used  by  the  Jacobites:  but,  though  used,  be  was  despised, 
distrusted,  and  starved.  lie  passed  his  life  in  wandering  from  Eng- 
land to  France  and  from  France  back  to  England,  without  finding  a 
resting  place  in  either  country.  Sometimes  he  waited  in  the  ante- 
chamber at  Saint  Germains,  where  the  priests  scowled  at  him  as 
a  Galvinist,  and  where  even  the  Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one 
another  in  whispers  against  the  old  Republican.  Sometimes  he  lay 
bid  in  the  garrets  of  London,  imagining  that  every  footstep  which 
he  heard  on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ,  or  that  of  a 
King's  messenger  with  a  warrant.  He  now  obtained  access  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  ventured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite  to  a  brother  Jacobite. 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  put  his  estate  and  his 
neck  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash  and  per- 
fidious, returned  very  guarded  answers.  Through  some  channel 
which  is  not  known  to  us,  William  obtained  full  intelligence  of  what 
had  passed  on  this  occasion.  He  sent  for  Shrewsbury,  and  again 
spoke  earnestly  about  the  secretaryship.  Shrewsbury  again  excused 
himself.  His  health,  he  said,  was  bad.  <«That,''  said  William,  «<is 
not  your  only  reason."  "No,  Sir,"  said  Shrewsbury,  "it  is  not." 
And  he  began  to  speak  of  public  grievances,  and  alluded  to  the  fate 
of  the  Triennial  Bill,  which  he  had  himself  introduced.  But  Wil- 
liam  cut  him  short.  "There  is  another  reason  behind.  When  did 
you  see  Montgomery  last  ?"  Shrewsbury  was  thunderstruck.  The 
King  proceeded  to  repeat  some  things  which  Montgomery  had  said. 
By  this  time  Shrewsbury  had  recovered  from  his  dismay,  and  had 
recollected  that,  in  the  conversation  which  had  been  so  accurately 
reported  to  the  government,  he  had  fortunately  uttered  no  treason, 
though  he  had  heard  much.  ^^Sir,"  said  he,  "since  Your  Majesty 
has  been  so  correctly  informed,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no 
encouragement  to  that  man*s  attempts  to  seduce  me  from  my 
allegiance."  William  did  not  deny  this,  but  intimated  that  such 
secret  dealings  with  noted  Jacobites  raised  suspicions  which  Shrews- 
bury could  remove  only  by  accepting  the  seals.  "That,"  he  said, 
"  will  put  me  quite  at  ease.  I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour, 
and  that,  if  you  undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will  serve  me  faithfully." 
So  pressed,  Shrewsbury  complied,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole 
party;  and  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  a 
dukedom  and  a  garter."*" 

Thus  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  There  were  now 
two  Whig  Secretaries  of  State,  a  Whig  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
a  Whig  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Whig  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Pembroke,  might  also  be  called 
a  Whig:  for  his  mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of  any 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  520 ;  Floyd's  (Lloyd's)  Account  in  the  Nairne  Papers,  under 
the  date  of  May  1,  1694;  London  Gazette,  April  26,  80,  1694. 
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stronger  mind  with  which  it  was  brought  into  contact.  Seymour, 
having  been  long  enough  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose  much 
of  his  influence  with  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  who  had  once 
listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  was  dismissed ;  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  John  Smith,  a  zealous  and  able  Whig,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  late  session.*  The  only  Tories 
who  still  held  great  offices  in  the  executive  government  were  the 
Lord  President,  Caermarthen,  who,  though  he  began  to  feel  that 
power  was  slipping  from  his  grasp,  still  clutched  it  desperately,  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Godolphin,  who  meddled  little  out 
of  his  own  department,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  department 
with  skill  and  assiduity. 

William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  favours  between  the  two 
parties.  Though  the  Whigs  were  fast  drawing  to  themselves  the 
substance  of  power,  the  Tories  obtained  their  share  of  honorary 
distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who  had,  during  the  late  session,  exerted 
his  great  parliamentary  talents  in  favour  of  the  King's  policy,  was 
created  Marquess  of  Normandy,  and  named  a  Cabinet  Councillor, 
but  was  never  consulted.  He  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  pension 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caermarthen,  whom  the  late 
changes  had  deeply  mortified,  was  in  some  degree  consoled  by  a  signal 
mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  became  Duke  of  Leeds.  It  had 
taken  him  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  climb  from  the  station  of 
a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage. 
Two  great  Whig  Earls  were  at  the  same  time  created  Dukes,  Bed- 
ford and  Devonshire.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Bedford  had 
repeatedly  refused  the  dignity  which  he  now  somewhat  reluctantly 
accepted.  He  declared  that  he  had  preferred  his  Earldom  to  a 
Dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible  reason  for  the  preference.  An 
Earl  who  had  a  numerous  family  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple 
and  another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city.  But  the  sons  of  a 
Duke  were  all  lords ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his  bread  either  at 
the  bar  or  on  Change.  The  old  man's  objections,  however,  were 
overcome ;  and  the  two  great  houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  which 
had  long  been  closely  connected  by  friendship  and  by  marriage,  by 
common  opinions,  common  sufierings  and  common  triumphs,  received 
on  the  same  day  the  greatest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer.f 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  announced  also  that 
the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Continent.  He  had,  before  his  depart- 
ure, consulted  with  his  ministers  about  the  means  of  counteracting  a 
plan  of  naval  operations  which  had  been  formed  by  the  French 

*  London  Gazette,  May  8,  1694. 

f  London  Gazette,  April  80,  Maj  7,  1694;    Shrewsborj  to  WiUiam,  May  11  (21); 
William  to  Shrewsbury,  May  22  rJone  1);  L^Hennitage,  April  27  (May  7). 
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fore  used  by  the  Jacobites:  but,  though  used,  be  was  despised, 
distrusted,  and  starved.  lie  passed  his  life  in  wandering  from  Eng- 
land to  France  and  from  France  back  to  England,  without  finding  a 
resting  place  in  either  country.  Sometimes  he  waited  in  the  ante- 
chamber at  Saint  Germains,  where  the  priests  scowled  at  him  as 
a  Galvinist,  and  where  even  the  Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one 
another  in  whispers  against  the  old'  Republican.  Sometimes  he  lay 
hid  in  the  garrets  of  London,  imagining  that  every  footstep  which 
he  heard  on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ,  or  that  of  a 
King's  messenger  with  a  warrant.  He  now  obtained  access  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  ventured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite  to  a  brother  Jacobite. 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  put  his  estate  and  his 
neck  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash  and  per- 
fidious, returned  very  guarded  answers.  Through  some  channel 
which  is  not  known  to  us,  William  obtained  full  intelligence  of  what 
had  passed  on  this  occasion.  He  sent  for  Shrewsbury,  and  again 
spoke  earnestly  about  the  secretaryship.  Shrewsbury  again  excused 
himself.  His  health,  he  said,  was  bad.  <«That,''  said  William,  ^^is 
not  your  only  reason.*'  "No,  Sir,"  said  Shrewsbury,  "it  is  not." 
And  he  began  to  speak  of  public  grievances,  and  alluded  to  the  fate 
of  the  Triennial  Bill,  which  he  had  himself  introduced.  But  Wil- 
liam  cut  him  short.  "There  is  another  reason  behind.  When  did 
you  see  Montgomery  last  ?"  Shrewsbury  was  thunderstruck.  The 
King  proceeded  to  repeat  some  things  which  Montgomery  had  said. 
By  this  time  Shrewsbury  had  recovered  from  his  dismay,  and  had 
recollected  that,  in  the  conversation  which  had  been  so  accurately 
reported  to  the  government,  he  had  fortunately  uttered  no  treason, 
though  he  had  heard  much.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "since  Your  Majesty 
has  been  so  correctly  informed,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no 
encouragement  to  that  man's  attempts  to  seduce  me  from  my 
allegiance."  William  did  not  deny  this,  but  intimated  that  such 
secret  dealings  with  noted  Jacobites  raised  suspicions  which  Shrews- 
bury could  remove  only  by  accepting  the  seals.  "That,"  he  said, 
"  will  put  me  quite  at  ease.  I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour, 
and  that,  if  you  undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will  serve  me  faithfully." 
So  pressed,  Shrewsbury  complied,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole 
party;  and  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  a 
dukedom  and  a  garter.* 

Thus  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  There  were  now 
two  Whig  Secretaries  of  State,  a  Whig  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
a  Whig  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Whig  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Pembroke,  might  also  be  called 
a  Whig :  for  his  mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of  any 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  520 ;  Floyd's  (Lloyd's)  Account  in  the  Naime  Papers,  under 
the  date  of  May  1,  1G94;  London  Gazette,  April  26,  80, 1694. 
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stronger  mind  with  which  it  was  brought  into  contact.  Seymour, 
having  been  long  enough  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose  much 
of  his  influence  with  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  who  had  once 
listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  was  dismissed ;  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  John  Smith,  a  zealoug  and  able  Whig,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  late  session.*  The  only  Tories 
who  still  held  great  oflSces  in  the  executive  government  were  the 
Lord  President,  Caermarthen,  who,  though  he  began  to  feel  that 
power  was  slipping  from  his  grasp,  still  clutched  it  desperately,  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Godolphin,  who  meddled  little  out 
of  his  own  department,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  department 
with  skill  and  assiduity. 

William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  favours  between  the  two 
parties.  Though  the  Whigs  were  fast  drawing  to  themselves  the 
substance  of  power,  the  Tories  obtained  their  share  of  honorary 
distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who  had,  during  the  late  session,  exerted 
his  great  parliamentary  talents  in  favour  of  the  King's  policy,  was 
created  Marquess  of  Normandy,  and  named  a  Cabinet  Councillor, 
but  was  never  consulted.  He  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  pension 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caermarthen,  whom  the  late 
changes  had  deeply  mortified,  was  in  some  degree  consoled  by  a  signal 
mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  became  Duke  of  Leeds.  It  had 
taken  him  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  climb  from  the  station  of 
a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage. 
Two  great  Whig  Earls  were  at  the  same  time  created  Dukes,  Bed- 
ford and  Devonshire.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Bedford  had 
repeatedly  refused  the  dignity  which  he  now  somewhat  reluctantly 
accepted.  He  declared  that  he  had  preferred  his  Earldom  to  a 
Dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible  reason  for  the  preference.  An 
Earl  who  had  a  numerous  family  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple 
and  another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city.  But  the  sons  of  a 
Duke  were  all  lords ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his  bread  either  at 
the  bar  or  on  Change.  The  old  man's  objections,  however,  were 
overcome ;  and  the  two  great  houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  which 
had  long  been  closely  connected  by  friendship  and  by  marriage,  by 
common  opinions,  common  sufierings  and  common  triumphs,  received 
on  the  same  day  the  greatest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer.f 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  announced  also  that 
the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Continent.  He  had,  before  his  depart- 
ure, consulted  with  his  ministers  about  the  means  of  counteracting  a 
plan  of  naval  operations  which  had  been  formed  by  the  French 

*  London  Gazette,  May  8,  1694. 

t  London  Gazette,  April  80,  May  7,  1694;    Shrewsbury  to  William,  May  11  (21); 
William  to  Shrewsbury,  May  22  rjone  1);  L*Hennitag«,  April  27  (May  7). 
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government.  Hitherto  the  maritime  war  had  been  carried  on  chiefly 
in  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic.  But  Lewis  had  now  determined  to 
concentrate  his  maritime  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  hoped 
that,  with  their  help,  the  army  of  Marshal  Noailles  would  be  able  to 
take  Barcelona,  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to  compel 
Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  Accordingly,  Tourville's  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  three  men  of  war,  set  sail  from  Brest  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  fourth  of 
May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  determined  to 
send  Russell  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  England  and  Holland.  A  squadron  was  to  remain  in 
the  British  seas  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Tal- 
mash  was  to  embark  on  board  of  this  squadron  with  a  large  body 
of  troops,  and  was  to  attack  Brest,  which  would,  it  was  supposed, 
in  the  absence  of  Tourville  and  his  fifty  three  vessels,  be  an  easy 
conquest. 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Portsmouth  for  an  expedition,  in 
which  the  land  forces  were  to  bear  a  part,  could  not  be  kept  a  secret. 
There  was  much  speculation  at  the  Rose  and  at  Garraway's  touching 
the  destination  of  the  armament.  Some  talked  of  Rhe,  some  of  Ole- 
ron,  some  of  Rochelle,  some  of  Rochefort.  Many,  till  the  fleet  actu- 
ally began  to  move  westward,  believed  that  it  was  bound  for  Dunkirk. 
Many  guessed  that  Brest  would  be  the  point  of  attack ;  but  they  only 
guessed  this :  for  the  secret  was  much  better  kept  than  most  of  the 
secrets  of  that  age.*  Russell,  till  he  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor,  per- 
sisted in  assuring  his  Jacobite  friends  that  he  knew  nothing.  His 
discretion  was  proof  even  against  all  the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marl- 
borough, however,  had  other  sources  of  intelligence.  To  those  sources 
he  applied  himself;  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
whole  plan  of  the  government.  He  instantly  wrote  to  James.  He 
had,  he  said,  but  that  moment  ascertained  that  twelve  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to  embark,  under 
the  command  of  Talmash,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  harbour 
of  Brest  and  the  shipping  which  lay  there.  "This,"  he  added, 
"would  be  a  great  advantage  to  England.  But  no  consideration 
can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me  from  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may 
be  for  your  service.*'  He  then  proceeded  to  caution  James  against 
Russell.  « I  endeavoured  to  learn  this  some  time  ago  from  him :  but 
he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  ho  knew  the 

*  L'Hennitage,  May  16  (25).  After  mcntioniog  the  Tarioas  reports,  he  says,  "De 
tous  CCS  divers  projects  qu'on  s'imagine  aucun  n'est  Tena  &  la  cognoissance  da  pablic/' 
This  is  important :  for  it  has  often  been  said,  in  excuse  for  Marlborough,  that  he  com- 
monicated  to  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  only  what  was  the  talk  of  all  the  coffee- 
houses, and  must  have  been  known  without  his  instrumentality. 
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design  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This  gives  mo  a  bad  sign  of  this 
man's  intentions." 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James  was  communicated 
by  James  to  the  French  government.  That  government  took  its 
measures  with  characteristic  promptitude.  Promptitude  was  indeed 
necessary;  for,  when  Marlborough's  letter  was  written,  the  prepara- 
tions at  Portsmouth  were  all  but  complete :  and,  if  the  wind  had  been 
favourable  to  the  English,  the  objects  of  the  expedition  might  have 
been  attained  without  a  struggle.  But  adverse  gales  detained  our 
fleet  in  the  Channel  during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a  large  body 
of  troops  was  collected  at  Brest.  Vauban  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  putting  the  defences  in  order;  and,  under  his  skilful  direction, 
batteries  were  planted  which  commanded  every  spot  where  it  seemed 
likely  that  an  invader  would  attempt  to  land.  Eight  large  rafts,  each 
carrying  many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the  harbour,  and,  some  days 
before  the  English  arrived,  all  was  ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  on  the  Atlantic 
about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre.  There  Russell  and 
Berkeley  parted  company.  Russell  proceeded  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Berkeley's  squadron,  with  the  troops  on  board,  steered  for 
the  coast  of  Britanny,  and  anchored  just  without  Camaret  Bay,  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Brest.  Talmash  proposed  to  land  in 
Camaret  Bay.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
the  state  of  the  coast.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  now 
called  Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  undertook  to  enter  the  basin  and  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information.  The  passion  of  this  brave  and 
eccentric  young  man  for  maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable.  He 
had  solicited  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  and  had  ac- 
companied the  expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  renowned 
as  the  masterpiece  of  shipbuilding,  and  more  than  once  already  men- 
tioned in  this  history.  Cutts,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
intrepidity  in  the  Irish  war,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  an  Irish 
peerage,  ofi*ered  to  accompany  Caermarthen.  Lord  Mohun,  who, 
desirous,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  efiace  by  honourable  exploits  the  stain 
which  a  shameful  and  disastrous  brawl  had  left  on  his  name,  was  serv- 
ing with  the  troops  as  a  volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the  party. 
The  Peregrine  went  into  the  bay  with  its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out 
safe,  but  not  without  having  run  great  risks.  Caermarthen  reported 
that  the  defences,  of  which  however  he  had  seen  only  a  small  part, 
were  formidable.  But  Berkeley  and  Talmash  suspected  that  he  over^ 
rated  the  danger.  They  were  not  aware  that  their  design  had  long 
been  known  at  Versailles,  that  an  army  had  been  collected  to  oppose 
them,  and  thait  the  greatest  engineer  in  the  world  had  been  employed 
to  fortify  the  coast  against  them.  They  therefore  did  not  doubt  that 
their  troops  might  easily  be  put  on  shore  under  the  protection  of  a 
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fire  from  the  ships.  On  the  following  morning  Gaermarthen  was 
ordered  to  enter  the  bay  with  eight  vessels  and  to  batter  the  French 
works.  Talmash  was  to  follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  full  of 
soldiers.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  enterprise  was  even  more  peril- 
ous than  it  had  on  the  preceding  day  appeared  to  be.  Batteries 
which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on  the  ships  a  fire  so  murder- 
ous that  several  decks  were  soon  cleared.  Great  bodies  of  foot  and 
horse  were  discernible ;  and,  by  their  uniforms,  they  appeared  to  be 
regular  troops.  The  young  Rear  Admiral  sent  an  officer  in  all  haste 
to  warn  Talmash.  But  Talmash  was  so  completely  possessed  by  the 
notion  that  the  French  were  not  prepared  to  repel  an  attack  that  he 
disregarded  all  cautions  and  would  not  even  trust  his  own  eyes.  He 
felt  sure  that  the  force  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  was  » 
mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been  brought  together  in  haste  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Confident  that  these  mock  soldiers  would 
run  like  sheep  before  real  soldiers,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the 
beach.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  his 
troops  faster  than  they  could  get  on  shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely 
sprung  on  dry  ground  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  » 
cannon  ball,  and  was  carried  back  to  his  skifi*.  His  men  reembarked 
in  confusion.  Ships  and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but 
did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  seamen  and  seven  hundred  soldiers 
had  fallen.  During  many  days  the  waves  continued  to  throw  up 
pierced  and  shattered  corpses  on  the  beach  of  Britanny.  The  bat- 
tery from  which  Talmash  received  his  wound  is  called,  to  this  day, 
the  Englishman's  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch ;  and  a  council  of  war 
was  held  in  his  cabin.  He  was  for  going  straight  into  the  harbour 
of  Brest  and  bombarding  the  town.  But  this  suggestion,  which 
indicated  but  too  clearly  that  his  judgment  had  been  affected  by  the 
irritation  of  a  wounded  body  and  a  wounded  mind,  was  wisely  rejected 
by  the  naval  officers.  The  armament  returned  to  Portsmouth.  There 
Talmash  died,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  been  lured 
into  a  snare  by  treachery.  The  public  grief  and  indignation  were 
loudly  expressed.  The  nation  remembered  the  services  of  the  un- 
fortunate general,  forgave  his  rashness,  pitied  his  sufferings,  and 
execrated  the  unknown  traitors  whose  machinations  had  been  fatal  to 
him.  There  were  many  conjectures  and  many  rumours.  Some 
sturdy  Englishmen,  misled  by  national  prejudice,  swore  that  none  of 
our  plans  would  ever  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  enemy  while  French 
refugees  were  in  high  military  command.  Some  zealous  Whigs, 
misled  by  party  spirit,  muttered  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germaina 
would  never  want  good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory  remained  in 
the  Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal  was  not  named;  nor,  till  the 
archives  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it  known  to  the 
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world  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the  hundred 
villanies  of  Marlborough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite  than  at  the 
moment  when  he  rendered  this  wicked  and  shameful  service  to  the 
Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  to  serve  the 
banished  family  was  not  his  object,  and  that  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  banished  family  was  only  his  secondary  object.  His  primary 
object  was  to  force  himself  into  the  service  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  regain  possession  of  those  important  and  lucrative  places 
from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  more  than  two  years  before.  He 
knew  that  the  country  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently  bear 
to  see  the  English  army  commanded  by  foreign  generals.  Two 
Englishmen  only  had  shown  themselves  fit  for  high  military  posts, 
himself  and  Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  defeated  and  disgraced, 
William  would  scarcely  have  a  choice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  that  Talmash  was  no  more, 
the  general  cry  was  that  the  King  ought  to  receive  into  his  favour 
the  accomplished  Captain  who  had  done  such  good  service  at  Wal- 
court,  at  Cork  and  at  Kinsale.  Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for 
raising  this  cry.  For  every  body  knew  that  Marlborough  was  an 
eminently  brave,  skilful  and  successful  officer :  but  very  few  persons 
knew  that  he  had,  while  commanding  William's  troops,  while  sitting 
in  William's  council,  while  waiting  in  William's  bedchamber,  formed  a 
most  artful  and  dangerous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  William's  throne ; 
and  still  fewer  suspected  the  real  author  of  the  recent  calamity,  of 
the  slaughter  in  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Talmash.  The  effect  therefore  of  the  foulest  of  all  treasons  was  to 
raise  the  traitor  in  public  estimation.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to  himself 
at  this  conjuncture.  While  the  Royal  Exchange  was  in  consternation 
at  this  disaster  of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families  were 
clothing  themselves  in  mourning  for  the  brave  men  of  whom  he  was 
the  murderer,  he  repaired  to  Whitehall ;  and  there,  doubtless  with  all 
that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suavity,  under  which  lay,  hidden  from 
all  common  observers,  a  seared  conscience  and  a  remorseless  heart, 
he  professed  himself  the  most  devoted,  the  most  loyal,  of  all  the 
subjects  of  William  and  Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might, 
in  this  emergency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his  sword  to  their  Majesties. 
Shrewsbury  was  very  desirous  that  the  offer  should  be  accepted :  but 
a  short  and  dry  answer  from  William,  who  was  then  in  the  Nether- 
lands, put  an  end  for  the  present  to  all  negotiation.  About  Talmash 
the  King  expressed  himself  with  generous  tenderness.  "  The  poor 
fellow's  fate,"  he  wrote,  <(has  affected  me  much.     I  do  not  indeed 

«  London  Gazette,  June  14,  18,  1694;  Paria  Gazette,  June  16  (July  8);  Burchett; 
Joarnal  of  Lord  Caermarthen ;   Baden,  June  15(25);   L'Hennitage,  June  15(25), 
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think  that  he  managed  well :  but  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  that  impelled  him  to  attempt  impossibilities/** 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Portsmouth  soon  sailed  again 
for  the  coast  of  France,  but  achieved  only  exploits  worse  than  in- 
glorious. An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  pier  at  Dunkirk. 
Some  towns  inhabited  by  quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bom- 
barded. In  Dieppe  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing :  a  third  part 
of  Havre  was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  shells  were  thrown  into  Calais  which 
destroyed  thirty  private  dwellings.  The  French  and  the  Jabobites 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  cowardice  and  barbarity  of  making  war 
on  an  unwarlike  population.  The  English  government  vindicated 
itself  by  reminding  the  world  of  the  sufferings  of  the  thrice  wasted 
Palatinate ;  and,  as  against  Lewis  and  the  flatterers  of  Lewis,  the 
vindication  was  complete.  But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  hu- 
manity and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  which  an  absolute 
Prince  and  a  ferocious  soldiery  had  committed  in  the  Palatinate  on 
shopkeepers  and  labourers,  on  women  and  children,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  Palatinate  existed,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

Meanwhile  RusseH's  fleet  was  rendering  good  service  to  the  com- 
mon cause.  Adverse  winds  had  impeded  his  progress  through  the 
Straits  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach  Garthagena  till  the  middle  of 
July.  By  that  time  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  had  spread 
terror  even  to  the  Escurial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar, 
routed  an  army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Catalonia ;  and,  on 
the  day  on  which  this  victory  was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  had  joined 
the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas.  Palamos,  attacked  at 
once  by  land  and  sea,  was  taken  by  storm.  Gerona  capitulated  after 
a  faint  show  of  resistance.  Ostalric  surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. Barcelona  would  in  all  probability  have  fallen,  had  not  the 
French  Admirals  learned  that  the  conqueror  of  La  Hogue  was  ap- 
proaching. They  instantly  quitted  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never 
thought  themselves  safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under  the  batteries 
of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude  fot*  this  sea- 
sonable assistance,  and  presented  to  the  English  Admiral  a  jewel 
which  was  popularly  said  to  be  worth  near  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the 
hoards  of  gorgeous  trinkets  which  had  been  left  by  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  Philip  the  Second  to  a  degenerate  race.  But,  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  wealth  of  states,  Spain  was  poor  indeed.  Her  treasury 
was  empty :  her  arsenals  were  unfurnished :  her  ships  were  so  rotten 
that  they  seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the  discharge  of  their  own 
guns.     Her  ragged  and  starving  soldiers  often  mingled  with  the 

*  Shrevrsbnry  to  William,  June  15  (25),  1694.  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  1 ; 
ShrewBbury  to  William,  June  22  (July  2). 
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crowd  of  beggars  at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled  there  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Russell  underwent  those  trials 
which  no  English  commander  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to  coope- 
rate with  Spaniards  has  Escaped.  The  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  promised 
much,  did  nothing,  and  expected  «very  thing.  He  declared  that 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rations  were  ready  to  be  served  out 
to  the  fleet  at  Carthagena.  It  turned  out  that  there  were  not  in  all 
the  stores  of  that  port  provisions  suflScient  to  victual  a  single  frigate 
for  a  single  week.  Yet  His  Excellency  thought  himself  entitled  to 
complain  because  England  had  not  sent  an  army  as  well  as  a  fleet, 
and  because  the  heretic  Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the  fleet  to 
utter  destruction  by  attacking  the  French  under  the  guns  of  Toulon* 
Russell  implored  the  Spanish  authorities  to  look  well  to  their  dock- 
yards, and  to  try  to  have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  small  squadron  which 
might  at  least  be  able  to  float ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to 
careen  a  single  ship.  He  could  with  diflficulty  obtain,  on  hard  con- 
ditions, permission  to  send  a  few  of  his  sick  men  to  marine  hospitals 
on  shore.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  imbecility 
and  ingratitude  of  a  government  which  has  generally  caused  more 
annoyance  to  its  allies  than  to  its  enemies,  he  acquitted  himself  well. 
It  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that,  from  the  time  at  which  he  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  naval  administration.  Though  he  lay  with  his  fleet  many  months 
near  an  inhospitable  shore,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  England, 
there  were  no  complaints  about  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions. The  crews  had  better  food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever 
had  before:  comforts  which  Spain  did  not  afford  were  supplied 
from  home ;  and  yet  the  charge  was  not  greater  than  when,  in  Tor- 
rington*s  time,  the  sailor  was  poisoned  with  mouldy  biscuit  and 
nauseous  beer. 

As  alaiost  the  whole  maritime  force  of  Franoe  was  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on 
Barcelona  in  the  following  year,  Russell  received  orders  to  winter  at 
Cadiz.  In  October  he  sailed  to  that  port ;  and  there  he  employed 
himself  in  refitting  his  ships  with  an  activity  unintelligible  to  the 
Spanish  functionaries,  who  calmly  suffered  the  miserable  remains  of 
what  had  once  been  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world  to  rot  under  their 
eyes.* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war  during  this  year 
seemed  to  languish.  In  Piedmont  and.  on  the  Rhine  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  campaign  were  petty  skirmishes  and  predatory 
incursions.  Lewis  remained  at  Versailles,  and  sent  his  son,  the  Dau- 
phin, to  represent  him  in  the  Netherlands;^  but  the  Dauphin  was 

*  This  account  of  Ruiiaoirs  expedition  to  the  Mediterraneftn  I  hare  taken  chiefly 
from  Burebctt. 
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placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Luxemburg,  and  proved  a  most  submis- 
sive  pupil.  During  several  months  the  hostile  armies  observed  each 
other.  The  allies  made  one  bold  push  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  French  territory;  but  Llixembufg,  by  a  forced 
march,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the  military 
art^  frustrated  the  design.  William  on  the  other  hand  succeeded  in 
taking  Iluy,  then  a  fortress  of  the  thii-d  rank.  No  battle  was  fought: 
no  important  town  was  besieged :  but  the  confederates  were  satisfied 
with  their  campaign.  Of  the  four  previous  years  every  one  had  been 
marked  by  some  great  disaster.  In  1690  Waldeck  had  been  defeated 
at  Fleurus.  In  1691  Mons  had  fallen.  In  1692  Namur  had  been 
taken  in  sight  of  the  allied  army;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speedily 
followed  by  the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  In  1693  the  battle  of  Landen 
had  been  lost ;  and  Gharleroy  had  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  At 
length  in  1694  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  The  French  arms  had 
made  no  progress.  What  had  been  gained  by  the  allies  was  indeed 
not  much :  but  the  smallest  gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom  a  long 
run  of  evil  fortune  had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disaster  in  Camaret  Bay,  the  war  was  on  the  whole  proceeding  satia- 
factorily  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  some  parts  of  the  internal 
administration  excited,  during  this  autumn,  much  discontent. 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ja- 
cobite agitators  had  found  their  situation  much  more  unpleasant  than 
before.  Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent  and  too  fond  of  pleasure  to 
give  them  much  trouble.  Nottingham  was  a  diligent  and  honest 
minister  :  but  he  was  as  high  a  Tory  as  a  faithful  subject  of  William 
and  Mary  could  be :  he  loved  and  esteemed  many  of  the  nonjurors ; 
and,  though  he  might  force  himself  to  be  severe  when  nothing  but 
severity  could  save  the  State,  he  was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  trans- 
gressions of  his  old  friends ;  nor  did  he  encourage  talebearers  to  come 
to  Whitehall  with  reports  of  conspiracies.  But  Trenchard  was  both 
an  active  public  servant  and  an  earnest  Whig.  Even  if  he  had  him- 
self been  inclined  to  lenity,  he  would  have  been  urged  to  severity  by 
those  who  surrounded  him.  He  had  constantly  at  his  side  Hugh 
Speko  and  Aaron  Smith,  men  to  whom  a  hunt  after  a  Jacobite  was 
the  most  exciting  of  all  sports.  The  cry  of  the  malecontents  was 
that  Nottingham  had  kept  his  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  but  that 
Trenchard  had  let  them  slip.  Every  honest  gentleman  who  loved  the 
Church  and  hated  the  Dutch  went  in  danger  of  his  life.  There  was 
a  constant  bustle  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  a  constant  stream  of 
informers  coming  in,  and  of  messengers  with  warrants  going  out.  It 
was  said  too,  that  the  warrants  were  often  irregularly  drawn,  that 
they  did  not  specify  the  person,  that  they  did  not  specify  the  crime, 
and  yet  that,  under  the  authority  of  such  instruments  as  these,  houses 
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were  entered,  desks  and  cabinets  searched,  valuable  papers  carried 
away,  and  men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  gaol  among 
felons.*  The  minister  and  his  agents  answered  that  Westminster 
Hall  was  open  ;  that,  if  any  man  had  been  illegally  imprisoned,  he 
had  only  to  bring  his  action ;  that  juries  were  quite  suflSciently  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  any  person  who  pretended  to  have  been  oppressed 
by  cruel  and  griping  men  in  power,  and  that,  as  none  of  the  prisoners 
whose  wrongs  were  so  pathetically  described  had  ventured  to  resort  to 
this  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  it  might  fairly  be 
inferred  that  nothing  had  been  done  which  could  not  be  justified. 
The  clamour  of  the  malecontents  however  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind ;  and  at  length,  a  transaction  in  which 
Trenchard  was  more  unlucky  than  culpable,  brought  on  him  and  on 
the  government  with  which  he  was  connected  much  temporary  obloquy. 

Among  the  informers  who  haunted  his  office  was  an  Irish  vagabond 
who  had  borne  more  than  one  name  and  had  professed  more  than  one 
religion.  He  now  called  himself  Taaffe.  He  had  been  a  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  secretary  to  Adda  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
but  had  since  the  Revolution  turned  Protestant,  had  taken  a  wife,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  discovering  the  concealed 
property  of  those  Jesuits  and  Benedictines  who,  during  the  late 
reign,  had  been  quartered  in  London.  The  ministers  despised  him : 
but  they  trusted  him.  They  thought  that  he  had,  by  his  apostasy, 
and  by  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  spoliation  of  the  religious 
orders,  cut  himself  off  from  all  retreat,  and  that,  having  nothing 
but  a  halter  to  expect  from  King  James,  he  must  be  true  to  King 
William.t 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt,  who  had, 
since  the  Revolution,  been  repeatedly  employed  among  the  discon- 
tented gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  who  had  been  privy 
to  those  plans  of  insurrection  which  had  been  disconcerted  by  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692. 
Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason,  but  had  been 
discharged  for  want  of  legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  He  was  a  mere 
hireling,  and  was,  without  much  difficulty,  induced  by  Taaffe  to  turn 
approver.  The  pair  went  to  Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his  story,  men- 
tioned the  names  of  some  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  squires  to  whom 
he  had,  as  he  affirmed,  carried  commissions  from  Saint  Germains, 
and  of  others,  who  had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  His  simple  oath  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  charge  of  high  treason:  but  he  produced  another 
witness  whose  evidence  seemed  to  make  the  case  complete.  The 
narrative  was  plausible  and  coherent;  and  indeed,  though  it  may 

*  Letter  to  Trenchard,  1694. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  141,  142;  and  Onslow*8  note;  Kingston's  True  History,  1C07. 
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have  been  embellished  by  fictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  in  substance  tTue."*"  Messengers  and  search  warrants  were 
sent  down  to  Lancashire.  AaroA  Smith  himself  went  thither ;  and 
Taaffe  went  with  him.  The  alarm  had  been  given  by  some  of  the 
numerous  traitors  who  ate  the  bread  of  William.  Some  of  the 
accused  persons  had  fled;  and  others  had  buried  their  sabres  and 
muskets  and  burned  their  papers.  Nevertheless,  discoveries  were 
made  which  confirmed  Lunt's  depositions.  Behind  the  wainscot  of 
the  old  mansion  of  one  Roman  Catholic  family  was  discovered  a 
commission  signed  by  James.  Another  house,  of  which  the  master 
had  absconded,  was  strictly  searched,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  asseve- 
rations  of  his  wife  and  his  servants  that  no  arms  were  concealed 
there.  While  the  lady,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  was  protesting 
on  her  honour  that  her  husband  was  falsely  accused,  the  messengers 
observed  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not  seem  to  be  firmly  fixed. 
It  was  removed,  and  a  heap  of  blades  such  as  were  used  by  horse 
soldiers  tumbled  out.  In  one  of  the  garrets  were  found,  carefully 
bricked  up,  thirty  saddles  for  troopers,  as  many  breastplates,  and 
sixty  cavalry  swords.  Trenchard  and  Aaron  Smith  thought  the 
case  complete ;  and  it  was  determined  that  those  culprits  who  had 
been  apprehended  should  be  tried  by  a  special  commission.t 

Taaffe  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompensed  for  his  services : 
out  he  found  a  cold  reception  at  the  Treasury.  He  had  gone  down 
to  Lancashire  chiefly  in  order  that  he  might,  under  the  protection 
of  a  search  warrant,  pilfer  trinkets  and  broad  pieces  from  secret 
drawers.  His  sleight  of  hand  however  had  not  altogether  escaped 
the  observation  of  his  companions.  They  discovered  that  he  had 
made  free  with  the  communion  plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose 
private  hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransacking.  When  therefore  he 
applied  for  reward,  he  was  dismissed,  not  merely  with  a  refusal,  but 
with  a  stern  reprimand.  He  went  away  mad  with  greediness  and 
spite.  There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might  obtain  both  money 
and  revenge ;  and  that  way  he  took.  He  made  overtures  to  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners.  He  and  he  alone  could  undo  what  he  had 
done,  could  save  the  accused  from  the  gallows,  could  cover  the 
accusers  with  infamy,  could  drive  from  office  the  Secretary  and  the 
Solicitor  who  were  the  dread  of  all  the  friends  of  King  James. 
Loathsome  as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobites,  his  offer  was  not  to  be 
slighted.  He  received  a  sum  in  hand :  he  was  assured  that  a  com- 
fortable annuity  for  life  should  be  settled  on  him  when  the  business 
was  done ;  and  he  was  sent  down  into  the  country,  and  kept  in  strict 
seclusion  against  the  day  of  trial,  f 

Seo  tho  Life  of  James,  ii.  524.  f  Kingston ;  Burnet,  li.  142. 

f  Kingston.     For  tho  fact  that  a  bribe  was  giyen  to  Taaffe,  Kingston  cites  the  otv- 
dence  taken  on  oath  bj  the  Lords. 
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Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lancashire  plot  was 
classed  with  Oates's  plot,  with  Dangerfield's  plot,  with  Fuller's  plot, 
with  Young's  plot,  with  Whitney's  plot,  were  circulated  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  county  which  was  to  furnish  the  jury. 
Of  these  pamphlets  the  longest,  the  ablest,  and  the  bitterest,  entitled 
a  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  Fergu- 
son. It  is  not  improbable  that  Ferguson  may  have  furnished  some 
of  the  materials,  and  may  have  conveyed  the  manuscript  to  the  press. 
But  many  passages  are  written  with  an  art  and  a  vigour  which 
assuredly  did  not  belong  to  him.  Those  who  judge  by  internal  evi- 
dence may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some  parts  of  this  remarkable  tract, 
they  can  discern  the  last  gleam  of  the  malignant  genius  of  Mont« 
gomery.  A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  Letter  he  sank, 
unhonoured  and  unlamentcd,  into  the  grave.* 

There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the  London  Gazette. 
But  since  the  Revolution  the  newsletter  had  become  a  more  important 
political  engine  than  it  had  previously  been.  The  newsletters  of  one 
writer  named  Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manuscript.  He  affected 
to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High  Churchman,  and  was  consequently  regarded 
by  the  foxhunting  lords  of  manors,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  an 
oracle.  He  had  already  been  twice  in  prison :  but  his  gains  had 
more  than  compensated  for  his  suflferings,  and  he  still  persisted  in 
seasoning  his  intelligence  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
He  now  turned  the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that  the 
guns  which  had  been  found  were  old  fowling  pieces,  that  the  saddles 
were  meant  only  for  hunting,  and  that  the  swords  were  rusty  reliques 
of  Edge  Hill  and  Marston  Moor.f  The  effect  produced  by  all  this 
invective  and  sarcasm  on  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been  great. 
Even  at  the  Dutch  Embassy,  where  assuredly  there  was  no  leaning 
towards  Jacobitism,  there  was  a  strong  impression  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  trial.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
the  prevailing  sentiments  were  pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred  of  the 
prosecutors.  The  government  however  persevered.  In  October  four 
Judges  went  down  to  Manchester.  At  present  the  population  of  that 
town  is  made  up  of  persons  born  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
consequently  has  no  especial  sympathy  with  the  landowners,  the  farmers 
and  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  But  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lancashire  man. 
His  politics  were  those  of  his  county.  For  the  old  Cavalier  families 
of  his  county  he  felt  a  great  respect;  and  he  was  furious  when  he 
thought  that  some  of  the  best  blood  of  his  county  was  about  to  be 
shed  by  a  knot  of  Roundhead  pettifoggers  from  London.     Multitudes 

*  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary,  Oct  6,  1694. 

f  As  to  Dyer's  newsletter,  see  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  for  June  and  August,  1698, 
and  September,  1604. 
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of  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages  filled  the  streets  of  the 
town,  and  saw  with  grief  and  indignation  the  array  of  drawn  swords 
and  loaded  carbines  which  surrounded  the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith's 
arrangements  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  skilful.  The  chief  counsel 
for  the  Crown  was  Sir  William  Williams,  who,  though  now  well 
stricken  in  years  and  possessed  of  a  great  estate,  still  continued  to 
practise.  One  fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  The  recollection  of  that  day  on  which  he  had  stood  up  in 
Westminster  Hall,  amidst  laughter  and  hooting,  to  defend  the  dis- 
pensing power  and  to  attack  the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the 
Revolution,  kept  him  back  from  honour.  He  was  an  angry  and  dis- 
appointed man,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  incur  unpopularity 
in  the  cause  of  a  government  to  which  he  owed  nothing,  and  from 
which  he  hoped  nothing. 

Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down  to  us ;  but  we  have 
both  a  Whig  narrative  and  a  Jacobite  narrative. "^  It  seems  that  the 
prisoners  who  were  first  arraigned  did  not  sever  in  their  challenges^ 
and  were  consequently  tried  together.  Williams  examined  or  rather 
crossexamincd  his  own  witnesses  with  a  severity  which  confused  them. 
The  crowd  which  filled  the  court  laughed  and  clamoured.  Lunt  in 
particular  became  completely  bewildered,  mistook  one  person  for  an- 
other, and  did  not  recover  himself  till  the  Judges  took  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  For  some  of  the  prisoners  an 
alibi  was  set  up.  Evidence  was  also  produced  to  show,  what  was  un- 
doubtedly quite  true,  that  Lunt  was  a  man  of  abandoned  character. 
The  result  however  seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the  dismay  of  the  prose- 
cutors, Taaffe  entered  the  box.  He  swore  with  unblushing  forehead 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by 
himself  and  Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his  brief;  and,  in  truth, 
a  more  honest  advocate  might  well  have  done  the  same.  The  pri- 
soners who  were  at  the  bar  were  instantly  acquitted :  those  who  had 
not  yet  been  tried  were  set  at  liberty :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  pelted  out  of  Manchester :  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  life ;  and  the  Judges  took  their  departure  amidst 
hisses  and  execrations. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  William 
returned  to  England.  On  the  twelfth  of  November,  only  forty  eight 
hours  after  his  arrival  at  Kensington,  the  Houses  met.  He  congra- 
tulated them  on  the  improved  aspect  of  affairs.  Both  by  land  and 
by  sea  the  events  of  the  year  which  was  about  to  close  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  favourable  to  the  allies :  the  French  armies  had  made  no 
progress :  the  French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show  themselves : 

*  The  Whig  narrative  is  Kingston's ;  the  Jacobite  narrative,  by  an  anonjmons  au- 
thor, has  lately  been  printed  by  the  Chetham  Society.  See  also  a  Letter  out  of  Lan- 
cashire to  a  Friend  in  London,  giving  some  Account  of  the  late  Trials,  1694. 
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nevertheless,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  could  be  obtained  only  by 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  the  war  could  not  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  without  large  supplies.  William  then  reminded  the 
Commons  that  the  Act  by  which  they  had  settled  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  about  to  expire,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  it  would  be  renewed. 

After  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some  reason  which 
no  writer  has  explained,  adjourned  for  a  week.  Before  they  met 
again,  an  event  took  place  which  caused  great  sorrow  at  the  palace, 
and  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Low  Church  party.  Tillotson  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  while  attending  public  worship  in  the  chapel  of 
Whitehall.  Prompt  remedies  might  perhaps  have  saved  him :  but  he 
would  not  interrupt  the  prayers ;  and,  before  the  service  was  over, 
his  malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  He  was  almost  speech- 
less :  but  his  friends  long  remembered  with  pleasure  a  few  broken 
ejaculations  which  showed  that  he  enjoyed  peace  of  mind  to  the  last. 
Ho  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  near  Guild- 
hall. It  was  there  that  he  had  won  his  immense  oratorical  reputa- 
tion. He  had  preached  there  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Canterbury.  His  eloquence  had  at- 
tracted to  the  heart  of  the  City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite, 
from  the  Inns  of  Court  and  from  the  lordly  mansions  of  Saint  James's 
and  Soho.  A  considerable  part  of  his  congregation  had  generally 
consisted  of  young  clergymen,  who  came  to  learn  the  art  of  preach- 
ing at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  universally  considered  as  the  first  of 
preachers.  To  this  church  his  remains  were  now  carried  through  a 
mourning  population.  The  hearse  was  followed  by  an  endless  train 
of  splendid  equipages  from  Lambeth  through  Southw.ark  and  over 
London  Bridge.  Burnet  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  His  kind 
and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  so  many  tender  recollections  that, 
in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  he  paused  and  burst  into  tears,  while  a 
loud  moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  the  whole  auditory.  The  Queen  could 
not  speak  of  her  favourite  instructor  without  weeping.  Even  Wil- 
liam was  visibly  moved.  "I  have  lost,"  he  said,  "the  best  friend 
that  I  ever  had,  and  the  best  man  that  I  ever  knew."  The  only  Eng- 
lishman who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any  part  of  the  great 
mass  of  letters  which  the  King  wrote  to  Heinsius  is  Tillotson.  The 
Archbishop  had  left  a  widow.  To  her  William  granted  a  pension  of  . 
four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  six  hundred. 
Ilis  anxiety  that  she  should  receive  her  income  regularly  and  with- 
out stoppages  was  honourable  to  him.  Every  quarterday  he  ordered 
the  money,  without  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself,  and  im- 
mediately sent  it  to  her.  Tillotson  had  bequeathed  to  her  no  pro- 
perty, except  a  great  number  of  manuscript  sermons.  Such  was  his 
fame  among  his  contemporaries  that  those  sermons  were  purchased 
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by  the  booksellers  for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  sil- 
ver coin  then  was,  to  at  least  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds. 
Such  a  price  had  never  before  been  given  in  England  for  any  copyright. 
About  the  same  time  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  then  in  the  zenith, 
received  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  translation  of  all  the  works 
of  Virgil,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  splendidly  remunerated.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  high  place  which  Tillotson 
had  left  vacant.  Mary  gave  her  voice  for  Stillingfleet,  and  pressed 
his  claims  as  earnestly  as  she  ever  ventured  to  press  any  thing.  In 
abilities  and  attainments  he  had  few  superiors  among  the  clergy.  But, 
though  he  would  probably  have  been  considered  as  a  Low  Churchman 
by  Jane  and  South,  he  was  too  high  a  Churchman  for  William ;  and 
Tenison  was  appointed.  The  new  primate  was  not  eminently  distin- 
guished by  eloquence  or  learning:  but  he  was  honest,  prudent,  labo- 
rious and  benevolent :  he  had  been  a  good  rector  of  a  large  parish  and 
a  good  bishop  of  a  large  diocese :  detraction  had  not  yet  been  busy 
with  his  name ;  and  it  might  well  be  thought  that  a  man  of  plain 
sense,  moderation  and  integrity,  was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  bril- 
liant genius  and  lofty  spirit  to  succeed  in  the  arduous  task  of  quieting 
a  discontented  and  distracted  Church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon  business.  They  cheer- 
fully voted  about  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
army,  and  as  much  for  the  navy.  The  land  tax  for  the  year  was 
again  fixed  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound :  the  Tonnage  Act  was  re- 
newed for  a  term  of  five  years ;  and  a  fund  was  establbhed  on  which 
the  government  was  authorized  to  borrow  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  discussing  the  Manchester 
trials.  If  the  malecontents  had  been  wise,  they  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  advantage  which  they  had  already  gained.  Their 
friends  had  been  set  free.  The  prosecutors  had  with  difficulty  es- 
caped from  the  hands  of  an  enraged  multitude.  The  character  of  the 
government  had  been  seriously  damaged.  The  ministers  were  accused, 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  sometimes  in  earnest  and  sometimes  in  jest,  of 
having  hired  a  gang  of  ruffians  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  honest  gen- 
tlemen. Even  moderate  politicians,  who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul 
imputations,  owned  that  Trenchard  ought  to  have  remembered  the 
villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and  to  have  been  on  his  guard  against 
such  wretches  as  Taafic  and  Lunt.  The  unfortunate  Secretary's 
health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It  was  said  that  he  was  dying; 
and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  not  long  continue  to  hold  the  seals. 
The  Tories  had  won  a  great  victory:  but,  in  their  eagerness  to  improve 
it,  they  turned  it  into  a  defeat. 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  the  Funeral  Sermon  preached  by  Bamet ;  William  to 
Heinsius,  Nov.  23  (Dec.  o),  10'J4. 
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Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his  usual  vehemence 
and  asperity,  of  the  indignities  to  which  innocent  and  honourable 
men,  highly  descended  and  highly  esteemed,  had  been  subjected  by 
Aaron  Smith  and  the  wretches  who  were  in  his  pay.  The  leading 
Whigs,  with  great  judgment,  demanded  an  inquiry.  .  Then  the  Tories 
began  to  flinch.  They  well  knew  that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen 
their  case,  and  might  weaken  it.  The  issue,  they  said,  had  been 
tried :  a  jury  had  pronounced :  the  verdict  was  definitive ;  and  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  give  the  false  witnesses  who  had  been  stoned 
out  of  Manchester  an  opportunity  of  repeating  their  lesson.  To  this 
argument  the  answer  was  obvious.  The  verdict  was  definitive  as  re- 
spected the  defendants,  but  not  as  respected  the  prosecutors.  The 
prosecutors  were  now  in  their  turn  defendants,  and  were  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  defendants.  It  did  not  follow,  because  the  Lan- 
cashire gentlemen  had  been  found,  and  very  properly  found,  not 
guilty  of  treason,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  unfairness  or  even  of  rashness.  The 
House,  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  two,  * 
resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  should  be 
ordered  to  attend.  Several  days  were  passed  in  examination  and 
crossexamination ;  and  sometimes  the  sittings  extended  far  into  the 
night.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  prosecution  had  not  beea 
lightly  instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted had  been  concerned  in  treasonable  schemes.  The  Tories 
would  now  have  been  content  with  a  drawn  battle :  but  the  Whigs 
were  not  disposed  to  forego  their  advantage.  It  was  moved  that 
there  had  been  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  proceedings  before  the 
Special  Commission ;  and  this  motion  was  carried  without  a  division. 
The  opposition  proposed  to  add  some  words  implying  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  themselves :  but  these  words  were 
rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  votes  to  one  hundred  and 
nine ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  three  votes  to 
ninety  seven  that  there  had  been  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  Lords 
had  meanwhile  been  deliberating  on  the  same  subject,  and  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  They  sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevarica- 
tion ;  and  they  passed  resolutions  acquitting  both  the  government 
and  the  judges  of  all  blame.  The  public  however  continued  to  think 
that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  tried  at  Manchester  had  been  un- 
justifiably persecuted,  till  a  Jacobite  plot  of  singular  atrocity,  brought 
home  to  the  plotters  by  decisive  evidence,  produced  a  violent  revul- 
sion of  feeling.* 

Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  pre- 
ceding years,  and  two  of  which  had  been  carried  in  vain  to  the  foot 

*  See  the  JoumAla  of  the  two  Houses.     The  only  ftccoont  that  we  have  of  the  do- 
bates  is  ill  the  letters  of  L' Hermitage. 
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of  the  throne,  had  been  again  brought  in ;  the  Place  Bill,  the  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the  Triennial 
Bill. 

The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Lords.  It  was  thrice  read  in  the 
Lower  House,  but  was  not  passed.  At  the  very  last  moment  it  was 
rejected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
two.     Howe  and  Harley  were  the  tellers  for  the  minority.* 

The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason  went  up 
again  to  the  Peers.  Their  Lordships  again  added  to  it  the  clause 
which  had  formerly  been  fatal  to  it.  The  Commons  again  refused  to 
grant  any  new  privilege  to  the  hereditary  aristocracy.  Conferences 
were  again  held :  reasons  were  again  exchanged :  both  Houses  were 
again  obstinate ;  and  the  bill  was  again  lost.f 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.  It  was  brought  in  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  and  went  easily  and  rapidly  through  both 
Houses.  The  only  question  about  which  there  was  any  serious  coq- 
tention  was,  how  long  the  existing  Parliament  should  be  suffered  to 
continue.  After  several  sharp  debates  November,  in  the  year  1696, 
was  fixed  as  the  extreme  term.  The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial 
Bill  proceeded  almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  the  twenty  second 
of  December,  ready  for  the  royal  assent.  William  came  in  state  on 
that  day  to  Westminster.  The  attendance  of  members  of  both  Houses 
was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  read  the  words,  "A  Bill 
for  the  frequent  Calling  and  Meeting  of  Pa;rliaments,"  the  anxiety 
was  great.  When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  made  answer,  <«Lo 
roy  et  la  royne  le  veulent,'*  a  loud  and  long  hum  of  delight  and  exul- 
tation rose  from  the  benches  and  the  bar.J  William  had  resolved 
many  months  before  not  to  refuse  his  assent  a  second  time  to  so  popular 
a  law.§  There  were  some  however  who  thought  that  he  would  not 
have  made  so  great  a  concession  if  he  had  on  that  day  been  quite 
himself.  It  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely  agitated  and  un- 
nerved. It  had  been  announced  that  he  would  dine  in  public  at 
Whitehall.  But  he  disappointed  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude  which 
on  such  occasions  flocked  to  the  Court,  and  hurried  back  to  Ken- 
sington. || 

He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.     His  wife  had,  during 

*  Commons'  Jounials,  Feb.  20,  1094-5.  As  this  biU  never  reached  the  Lords,  it  ia 
not  to  be  found  among  their  archives.  I  have  therefore  no  means  of  discovering  whether 
it  differed  in  any  respect  from  the  bill  of  the  preceding  year. 

f  The  history  of  this  bill  may  be  read  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houses.  The  conteBt, 
not  a  very  vehement  one,  lasted  till  the  20th  of  April. 

J  "The  Commons,"  says  Narcissus  Luttroll,  "gave  a  great  hum."  "Le  murmurv 
qui  est  la  marque  d'applaudisscment  fut  si  grand  qu*on  pcut  dire  qu'il  estoit  uniTerseL** 
— L'Hermitagc,  Dec.  24  (Jan.  4). 

2  L'Uermitagc  says  this  in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  20  (80). 

II  Burnet,  ii.  137;  Van  Citters,  Dec.  26  (Jan.  4). 
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two  or  three  days,  been  poorly ;  and  on  the  preceding  evening  grave 
symptoms  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  who  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  King,  thought  that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Rad- 
cliffe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little  book  learning,  had  raised 
himself  to  the  first  practice  in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diag- 
nostics, uttered  the  more  alarming  words,  small  pox.  That  disease, 
over  which  science  has  since  achieved  a  succession  of  glorious  and 
beneficent  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of 
death.  The  havoc  of  the  plague  had  been  far  more  rapid :  but  the 
plague  had  visited  our  shores  only  once  or  twice  within  living  memory; 
and  the  small  pox  was  always  present,  filling  the  churchyards  with 
corpses,  tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom  it  had  not  yet  stricken, 
leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power, 
turning  the  babe  into  a  changeling  at  which  the  mother  shuddered, 
and  making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden  objects  of 
horror  to  the  lover.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  16y4,  this  pesti- 
lence was  more  than  usually  severe.  At  length  the  infection  spread 
to  the  palace,  and  reached  the  young  and  blooming  Queen.  She 
received  the  intimation  of  her  danger  with  true  greatness  of  soul. 
She  gave  orders  that  every  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  every  maid  of 
honour,  nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not  had  the  email  pox, 
should  instantly  leave  Kensington  House.  She  locked  herself  up 
during  a  short  time  in  her  closet,  burned  some  papers,  arranged 
others,  and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear.  The  physicians  contradicted  each  other  and  themselves  in  a 
way  which  suflBciently  indicates  the  state  of  medical  science  in  that 
age.  The  disease  was  measles :  it  was  scarlet  fever :  it  was  spotted 
fever :  it  was  erysipelas.  At  one  moment  some  symptoms,  which  in 
truth  showed  that  the  case  was  almost  hopeless,  were  hailed  as  indi- 
cations of  returning  health.  At  length  all  doubt  was  over.  Rad- 
cliffe's  opinion  proved  to  be  right.  It  was  plain  that  the  Queen  was 
sinking  under  small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

All  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near  her  bedside. 
The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was  in  camp  was  spread 
for  him  in  the  antechamber :  but  he  scarcely  lay  down  on  it.  The 
sight  of  his  misery,  the  Dutch  Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the 
hardest  heart.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the  man  whose  serene 
fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of  old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous  day 
of  Landen,  and  of  old  sailors  on  that  fearful  night  among  the  sheets 
of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Goree.  The  very  domestics 
saw  the  tears  running  unchecked  down  that  face,  of  which  the  stern  com- 
posure had  seldom  been  disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat. 
Several  of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance.  The  King  drew  Burnet 
aside,  and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief.     "There  is  no  hope,'*  he 

Vol.  IV.— 24 
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cried.  <<  I  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  and  I  am  the  most  miser- 
able. She  had  no  fault;  none:  you ' knew  her  well :  bui  you  could 
not  know,  nobody  but  myself  could  know,  her  goodness.'*  Tenison 
undertook  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dying.  He  was  afraid  that  such  a 
communication,  abruptly  made,  might  agitate  her  violently,  and  began 
with  much  management.  But  she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and,  with 
that  gentle  womanly  courage  which  so  often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame, 
submitted  herself  to  the  will  of  God.  She  called  for  a  small  cabinet 
in  which  her  most  important  papers  were  locked  up,  gave  orders  that, 
as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  King,  and 
then  dismissed  worldly  cares  from  her  mind.  She  received  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  repeated  her  part  of  the  office  with  unimpaired  memory  and 
intelligence,  though  in  a  feeble  voice.  She  observed  that  Tenison 
had  been  long  standing  at  her  bedside,  and,  with  that  sweet  courtesy 
which  was  habitual  to  her,  faltered  out  her  commands  that  he  woold 
sit  down,  and  repeated  them  till  he  obeyed.  After  she  had  received 
the  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly,  and  uttered  only  a  few  broken  words. 
Twice  she  tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  bo 
truly  and  entirely :  but  she  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  a  succes- 
sion of  fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Councillors,  who  were  assembled 
in  a  neighbouring  room,  were  apprehensive  for  his  reason  and  his  life* 
The  Duke  of  Leeds,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  as- 
sume the  friendly  guardianship  of  which  minds  deranged  by  sorrow 
stand  in  need.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Queen  expired,  William 
was  removed,  almost  insensible,  from  the  sick  room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the  physicians  bad  pro- 
nounced the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess,  who  was  then  in  very  deli- 
cate health,  had  sent  a  kind  message;  and  Mary  had  returned  a  kind 
answer.  The  Princess  had  then  proposed  to  come  herself:  but  Wil- 
liam had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  declined  the  offer.  The  excitement 
of  an  interview,  he  said,  would  be  too  much  for  both  sisters.  If  a 
favourable  turn  took  place.  Her  Royal  Highness  should  be  most  wel- 
come to  Kensington.     A  few  hours  later  all  was  over.* 

The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general.  For  Mary's  blameless 
life,  her  large  charities  and  her  winning  manners  had  conquered  the 
hearts  of  her  people.  When  the  Commons  next  met  they  sate  for  a 
time  in  profound  silence.  At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved  that 
an  Address  of  Condolence  should  be  presented  to  the  King;  and 
then  the  House  broke  up  without  proceeding  to  other  business.  The 
Dutch  envoy  informed  the  States  General  that  many  of  the  members 
had  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes.  The  number  of  sad  faces  in  the 
street  struck  every  observer.     The  mourning  was  more  general  than 

*  Burnet,  ii.  136,  138;  Narcissus  LuttrcU's  Diary;  Van  Citters,  Dec.  28  (Jon.  7), 
1G94-5;  L'Hcnnitage,  Dec.  25  (Jan.  4),  Dec.  28  (Jan.  7),  Jan.  1  (11);  Vernon  to 
Lord  Lexington,  Dec.  21,  25,  28,  Jan.  1 ;  Tenison's  Funeral  Sermon. 
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even  the  mourning  for  Charles  the  Second  had  been.  On  the  Sun* 
day  which  followed  the  Queen's  death  her  virtues  were  celebrated  in 
almost  every  parish  church  of  the  Capital,  and  in  almost  every  great 
meeting  of  nonconformists.* 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the  sorrow  of  William  and 
the  memory  of  Mary.  But  to  the  fiercer  zealots  of  the  party  neither 
the  house  of  mourning  nor  the  grave  was  sacred.  At  Bristol  the 
adherents  of  Sir  John  Knight  rang  the  beljs  as  if  for  a  victory.f  It 
has  often  been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  a  non- 
juring  divine,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  lamentation,  preached  on 
the  text,  «  Go :  see  now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her :  for  she  is 
a  King's  daughter."  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  ejected  priests 
pursued  her  to  the  grave  with  invectives.  Her  death,  they  said,  was 
evidently  a  judgment  for  her  crime.  Ood  had,  from  the  top  of  Sinai, 
in  thunder  and  lightning,  promised  length  of  days  to  children  who 
should  honour  their  parents;  and  in  this  promise  was  plainly  im* 
plied  a  menace.  What  father  had  ever  been  worse  treated  by  his 
daughters  than  James  by  Mary  and  Anne  ?  Mary  was  gone,  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  glow  of  beauty,  in  the  h^ght  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning.  Wag* 
stafie  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain  wonderful  coincidences 
of  time.  James  had  been  driven  fi;om  his  palace  and  country  in 
Christmas  week.  Mary  had  died  in  Christmas  week.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  to  us, 
we  should  find  that  the  turns  of  the  daughter's. complaint  in  Decem- 
ber, 1694,  bore  an  exact  analogy  to  the  turns  of  the  father's  fortune 
in  December,  1688.  It  was  at  midnight  that  the  father  ran  away 
from  Rochester:  it  was  at  midnight  that  the  daughter  expired. 
Such  was  the  profundity  and  such  the  ingenuity  of  a  writer  whom 
the  Jacobite  schismatics  justly  regarded. as  one  of  their  ablest 
chiefs.^ 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaUating.  They  tri- 
umphantly related  that  a  scrivener  in  the  Borough,  a  stanch  friend 
of  hereditary  right,  while  exulting  in  the  judgment  which  had  over- 
taken the  Queen,  had  himself  fallen  down  dead  in  a  fit.§ 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  saddest  and  most  august 
that  Westminster  had  ever  seen.  While  the  Queen's  remains  lay  in 
state  at  Whitehall,  the  neighbouring  streets  were  filled  every  day, 

*  Evelyn's  Diary;  Naroissns  LuttreU's  Dbrj;  Cofmnioiis'' Joimitli,  ]>ed.'28»  ISM; 
Shrewsbury  to  Lexington,  of  th«  Mine  date ;  Vaa  Gittvrs  of  tht  Mine  date ;  L'H«nal^ 
age,  Jan.  1  (11),  1695.  Among  tlM  Mimoiifl  on  Mavy's  doath,  that  of  SlMrioek. 
preached  in  the  Temple  Chnroh,  and  thoae  of  Howo  and  Batoi^  prtaeliad  to  great  Tim- 
byterian  congregations,  deserro  notice. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

X  Remarks  on  some  lata  Sermonop  ISSS;  A  Dttaoo  of  the  Arohbiahop'i  I 
1695.  iVsnkmBjM»M'§Uaj. 
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from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by  crowds  which  made  all  traffic  impoasible. 
The  two  Houses  with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse,  the  Lords 
robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Commons  in  long  black  mantlea. 
No  preceding  Sovereign  had  ever  been  attended  to  the  grare  by  % 
Parliament :  for,  till  then,  the  Parliament  had  always  expired  with 
the  Sovereign.  A  paper  had  indeed  been  circulated,  in  which  the 
logic  of  a  small  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed  to  prove  that  writs, 
issued  in  the  joint  names  of  William  and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  of  force 
as  soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry  cavil  had  com- 
pletely failed.  It  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to  be  contemptuouslj 
overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy  of  the  City  swelled  the  proces- 
sion. The  banners  of  England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
were  carried  by  great  nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard,  Seymour,  Crrey, 
and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of  purple  and  gold  were  laid 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm.  The  day  was  well  suited  to  such 
a  ceremony.  The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled ;  and  a  few  ghastly 
flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of  the  funeral  car.  Within 
the  Abbey,  nave,  choir  and  transept  were  in  a  blaze  with  innumer- 
able waxlights.  The  body  was  deposited  under  a  magnificent  canopy 
in  the  centre  of  the  church  while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions :  but  towards  the  close  he  told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and 
heard  with  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affecting  than  the  most 
skilful  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole  ceremony  the  dbtant  booming 
of  cannon  was  heard  every  minute  from  the  batteries  of  the  Tower. 
The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her  illustrious  kindred  in  the  south- 
ern aisle  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.* 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her  memory  was 
soon  attested  by  a  monument  the  most  superb  that  was  ever  erected 
to  any  sovereign.  No  scheme  had  been  so  much  her  own,  none  had 
been  so  near  her  heart,  as  that  of  converting  the  palace  at  Ghreenwich 
into  a  retreat  for  seamen.  It  had  occurred  to  her  when  she  had 
found  it  difficult  to  provide  good  shelter  and  good  attendance  for  the 
thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  come  back  to  England  wounded 
after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  While  she  lived  scarcely  any  step  was 
taken  towards  the  accomplishing  of  her  favourite  design.  But  it 
should  seem  that,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost  her,  he  began  to 
reproach  himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes.  No  time  was  lost. 
A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ;  and  soon  an  edifice,  surpassing  that 
asylum  which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had  provided  for  his  soldiers,  rose 
on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.     Whoever  reads  the  inscription  which 

«  ^Hermitage,  Mtrcli  1  (11),  6  (IG),  1695;  London  G«xett«,  HafcIi  7;  Taason's 
Funeral  Seimcm ;  Ereljn's  Diary. 
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runs  round  the  frieze  of  the  hall  will  observe  that  William  claims  no 
part  of  the  merit  of  the  design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to 
Mary  alone.  Had  the  King's  life  been  prolonged  till  the  works  were 
completed,  a  statue  of  her  who  was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institu- 
tion would  have  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  that  court  which  presents 
two  lofty  domes  and  two  graceful  colonnades  to  the  multitudes  who 
are  perpetually  passing  up  and  down  the  imperial  river.  But  that 
part  of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  and  few  of  those  who 
now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European  hospitals  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
memorial  of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and 
sorrow  of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue. 
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from  sunrise  to  sunsot,  by  crowds  which  made  all  traffic  impossible. 
The  two  Houses  with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse,  the  Lords 
robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Commons  in  long  black  mantles* 
No  preceding  Sovereign  had  ever  been  attended  to  the  grave  by  a 
Parliament:  for,  till  then,  the  Parliament  had  always  expired  with 
the  Sovereign.  A  paper  had  indeed  been  circulated,  in  which  the 
logic  of  a  small  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed  to  prove  that  writs, 
issued  in  the  joint  names  of  William  and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  of  force 
as  soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry  cavil  had  com- 
pletely failed.  It  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to  be  contemptuously 
overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy  of  the  City  swelled  the  proces* 
sion.  The  banners  of  England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Lreland, 
were  carried  by  great  nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard,  Seymour,  Grey, 
and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of  purple  and  gold  were  laid 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm.  The  day  was  well  suited  to  such 
a  ceremony.  The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled ;  and  a  few  ghastly 
flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of  the  funeral  car.  Within 
the  Abbey,  nave,  choir  and  transept  were  in  a  blaze  with  innumer- 
able waxlights.  The  body  was  deposited  under  a  magnificent  canopy 
in  the  centre  of  the  church  while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions :  but  towards  the  close  he  told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and 
heard  with  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affecting  than  the  most 
skilful  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole  ceremony  the  distant  booming 
of  cannon  was  heard  every  minute  from  the  batteries  of  the  Tower. 
The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her  illustrious  kindred  in  the  south- 
ern aisle  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.* 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her  memory  was 
soon  attested  by  a  monument  the  most  superb  that  was  ever  erected 
to  any  sovereign.  No  scheme  had  been  so  much  her  own,  none  had 
been  so  near  her  heart,  as  that  of  converting  the  palace  at  Greenwich 
into  a  retreat  for  seamen.  It  had  occurred  to  her  when  she  had 
found  it  difficult  to  provide  good  shelter  and  good  attendance  for  the 
thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  come  back  to  England  wounded 
after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  While  she  lived  scarcely  any  step  was 
taken  towards  the  accomplishing  of  her  favourite  design.  But  it 
should  seem  that,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost  her,  he  began  to 
reproach  himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes.  No  time  was  lost. 
A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ;  and  soon  an  edifice,  surpassing  that 
asylum  which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had  provided  for  his  soldiers,  rose 
on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.     Whoever  reads  the  inscription  which 

*  L'llermitage,  March  1  (11),  6  (16),  1695;  London  Gazette,  March  7;  Teni8<m'8 
Funeral  Sermon ;  Evelyn's  IXiaiy. 
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runs  round  the  frieze  of  the  hall  will  observe  that  William  claims  no 
part  of  the  merit  of  the  design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to 
Mary  alone.  Had  the  King's  life  been  prolonged  till  the  works  were 
completed,  a  statue  of  her  who  was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institu- 
tion would  have  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  that  court  which  presents 
two  lofty  domes  and  two  graceful  colonnades  to  the  multitudes  who 
are  perpetually  passing  up  and  down  the  imperial  river.  But  that 
part  of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  and  few  of  those  who 
now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European  hospitals  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
memorial  of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and 
sorrow  of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

On  the  Continent  the  news  of  Mary's  death  excited  various  emo- 
tions. The  Huguenots,  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which  they  had 
wandered,  bewailed  the  Elect  Lady,  who  had  retrenched  from  her  own 
royal  state  in  order  to  furnish  bread  and  shelter  to  the  persecuted 
people  of  God.*  In  the  United  Provinces,  where  she  was  well  known 
and  had  always  been  popular,  she,  was  tenderly  lamented.  Matthew 
Prior,  whose  parts  and  accomplishments  had  obtained  for  him  the 
patronage  of  the  magnificent  Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to 
the  Embassy  at  the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  most  passion- 
less of  nations  was  touched.  The  very  marble,  he  said,  wept.f  The 
lamentations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  echoed  by  Leyden  and 
Utrecht.  The  States  General  put  on  mourning.  The  bells  of  all  the 
steeples  of  Holland  tolled  dolefully  day  after  day.|  James,  mean- 
while, strictly  prohibited  all  mourning  at  Saint  Germains,  and  pre- 
vailed on  Lewis  to  issue  a  similar  prohibition  at  Versailles.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  France,  and  among  them  the  Dukes  of 
Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were  related  to  the  House  of  Nassau,  and  had 
always,  when  death  visited  that  House,  punctiliously  observed  the 
decent  ceremonial  of  sorrow.  They  were  now  forbidden  to  wear 
black ;  and  they  submitted :  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  great 
King  to  prevent  his  highbred  and  sharpwitted  courtiers  from  whisper- 
ing to  each  other  that  there  was  something  pitiful  in  this  revenge  taken 
by  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a  parent  on  a  child.§ 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile  were  now  higher 
than  they  had  been  since  the  day  of  La  Hogue.  Indeed  the  general 
opinion  of  politicians,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  was  that 
William  would  find  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself  much  longer  on 

*  See  Clande'8  Sermon  on  Mary's  death. 

f  Prior  to  Lord  and  Ladj  Lexington,  Jan.  14  (24),  1605.  The  letter  is  among  the 
Lexington  papers,  a  yaluable  collection,  and  weU  edited. 

X  Monthly  Mercury  for  January,  1695.  An  orator,  who  pronounced  an  enloginm 
on  the  Queen  at  Utretcht,  was  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  she  spent  her  last  breath  in 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  ProYinces:  —  '^Valeant  et  Batayi;**  —  these 
are  her  last  words — **  sint  incolumes;  sint  florentes ;  sint  beati :  stet  in  sBtemnm,  stet 
immota  procclarissima  illorum  civitas,  hospitium  aliquando  mihi  gratissimum,  optimt 
do  me  meritum."  See  also  the  orations  of  Peter  Francius  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  John 
Ortwinius  of  Delft 

J  Journal  de  Dangeau :  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon. 
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the  throne.  He  Trould  not,  it  was  said,  have  sustained  himself  so 
long  but  for  the  help  of  his  wife.  Her  affability  had  conciliated 
many  who  had  been  repelled  by  his  freezing  looks  and  short  answers. 
Her  English  tones,  sentiments,  and  tastes  had  charmed  many  who 
were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  habits.  Though  she 
did  not  belong  to  the  High  Church  party,  she  loved  that  ritual  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and  complied  willingly 
and  reverently  with  some  ceremonies  which  he  considered,  not  indeed 
as  sinful,  but  as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  bring  himself 
to  take  part.  While  the  war  lasted,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he 
should  pass  nearly  half  the  year  out  of  England.  Hitherto  she  had, 
when  he  was  absent,  supplied  his  place,  and  had  supplied  it  well. 
Who  was  to  supply  it  now  ?  In  what  vicegerent  could  be  place  equal 
confidence  ?  To  what  vicegerent  would  the  nation  look  up  with  equal 
respect  ?  All  the  statesmen  of  Europe  therefore  agreed  in  thinking 
that  his  position,  difficult  and  dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made  far 
more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the.  Queen.  But 
all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  deceived ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his 
reign  was  decidedly  more  prosperous  and  more  tranquil  after  the 
decease  of  Mary  than  during  her  life. 

A  few  hours  after  he  had  lost  the  most  tender  and  beloved  of  all 
his  friends,  he  was  delivered  from  the  most  formidable  of  all  his  ene- 
mies. Death  had  been  busy  at  Paris  as  well  as  in  London.  While 
Tenison  was  praying  by  the  bed  of  Mary,  Bourdaloue  was  administer- 
ing the  last  unction  to  Luxemburg.  The  great  French  general  had 
never  been  a  favourite  at  the  French  Court :  but  when  it  was  known 
that  his  feeble  frame,  exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinking 
under  a  dangerous  disease,  the  value  of  his  services  was,  for  the  first 
time,  fully  appreciated :  the  royal  physicians  were  sent  to  prescribe 
for  him  ;  the  sisters  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered  to  pray  for  him  :  but 
prayers  and  prescriptions  were  vain.  "How  glad  the  Prince  of 
Orange  will  be,"  said  Lewis,  "when  the  news  of  our  loss  reaches 
him."  He  was  mistaken.  That  news  found  William  unable  to  think 
of  any  loss  but  his  own.* 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary,  the  King  was 
incapable  of  exertion.  Even  to  the  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inarticulate  sounds.  The 
answers  which  appear  in  the  Journals  were  not  uttered  by  him,  but 
were  delivered  in  writing.  Such  business  as  could  not  be  deferred 
was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of  Portland,  who  was  himself  op- 
pressed with  sorrow.    During  some  weeks,  the  important  and  confiden- 

*  Saint  Simon ;  Dangeau ;  Monthlj  Mercury  for  January,  1695. 
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tial  correspondence  between  the  King  and  Heinsqis  ilfi  suspended.  At 
length  William  forced  himself  to  resume  that  correspondence :  but  his 
first  letter  was  the  letter  of  a  heartbroken  man.  Even  his  martial 
ardour  had  been  tamed  by  misery.  "  I  tell  you  in  confidence,"  he 
wrote,  "  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  military  command. 
Yet  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty ;  and  I  hope  that  God  will  strengthen 
me.''  So  despondingly  did  he  look  forward  to  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  of  his  many  campaigns.* 

There  was  no  interruption  of  parliamentary  business.  While  the 
Abbey  was  hanging  with  black  for  the  funeral  of  the  Queen,  the 
Commons  came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little  attention, 
which  produced  no  excitement,  which  has  been  left  unnoticed  by 
voluminous  annalists,  and  of  which  the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly 
traced  in  the  archives  of  Parliament,  but  which  has  done  more  for 
liberty  and  for  civilization  than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Early  in  the  session  a  select  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  ascertain  what  temporary  statutes  were  about  to  expire,  and  to  con- 
sider which  of  those  statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue.  The 
report  was  made ;  and  all  the  recommendations  contained  in  that 
report  were  adopted,  with  one  exception.  Among  the  laws  which 
the  committee  advised  the  House  to  renew  was  the  law  which 
subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The  question  was  put,  "  that  the 
House  do  agree  with  the  committee  in  the  resolution  that  the  Act 
entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  Abuses  in  printing  seditious,  treason- 
able and  unlicensed  Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and 
Printing  Presses,  be  continued."  The  Speaker  pronounced  that  the 
Noes  had  it ;  and  the  Ayes  did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  Acts,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  properly  be  suffered  to  expire, 
was  brought  in,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  In  a  short  time  this 
bill  came  back  with  an  important  amendment.  The  Lords  had  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  Acts  to  be  continued,  the  Act  which  placed  the 
press  under  the  control  of  licensers.  The  Commons  resolved  not  to 
agree  to  the  amendment,  demanded  a  conference,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  managers.  The  leading  manager  was  Edward  Clarke,  a 
stanch  Whig,  who  represented  Taunton,  the  stronghold,  during  fifty 
troubled  years,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Chamber  a  paper  con- 
taining the  reasons  which  had  determined  the  Lower  House  not  to 
renew  the  Licensing  Act.     This  paper  completely  vindicates  the  reso- 

*  L'llermitage,  Jan.  (1)  11,  1695;  Vernon  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  1,  4;  Portland 
to  Lord  Lexington^  Jan.  15  (25),  William  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  22  (Feb.  1). 
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lution  to  which  thKC<2P™^QS  had  oome.  But  it  proves  at  the  same 
time  that  they  knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolution  they 
were  making,  what  a  power  they  were  calling  into  exiatence.  They 
pointed  out  concisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a  grave 
irony  which  is  Aot  unbecoming,  the  absurdities  and  iniquities  of  the 
statute  which  was  about  to  expire.  But  all  their  objections  will  be 
found  to  relate  to  matters  of  detaiL  On  the  great  question  of  prin- 
ciple, on  the  question  whether  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society,  not  a  word  is  said.  The 
Licensing  Act  is  condemned,  not  as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but  on 
account  of  the  petty  grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  commer- 
cial restrictions,  the  domiciliary  visits  which  were  incidental  to  it.  It 
is  pronounced  mischievous  because  it  enables  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners to  extort  money  from  publishers,  because  it  empowers  the 
agents  of  the  government  to  search  houses  under  the  authority  of 
general  warrants,  because  it  confines  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the 
port  of  London;  because  it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books 
at  the  Custom  House  till  the  pages  are  mildewed.  The  Commons 
complain  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  clemand  is 
not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  officer  of  the 
Customs  to  open  a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  How,  it  is  very  sensibly  asked,  is 
the  officer  to  know  that  there  are  books  in  the  box  till  he  has  opened 
it  ?  Such  were  the  arguments  which  did  what  Milton's  Areopagitiea 
had  failed  to  do.  ^ 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest.  They  probably  expected  that 
some  less  objectionable  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  would  soon 
be  sent  up  to  them ;  and  in  fact  such  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
But  the  session  closed  before  the  committee  had  reported ;  and  Eng- 
lish literature  was  emancipated,  and  emancipated  for  ever,  from  the 
control  of  the  government.'^'  This  great  event  passed  ahnost  unno- 
ticed. Evelyn  and  Luttrell  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  their 
diaries.  The  Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  his 
despatches.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercu- 
ries. The  public  attention  was  occupied  by  othjBr  and  far  more  exciting 
subjects. 

One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  moit  accomplished,  the 

most  enlightened,  and,  in  spite  of  great  faults,  the  most  estimable  of 

*  See  the  Commons*  Jonrnals  of  Feb.  11,  April  12,  and  April  17,  aad  Ike  lum^ 
Joarnals  of  April  8,  and  April  18, 1695.  Unfortanatelj  tkero  it  a  hiatus  ia  the  Goa- 
mon'8  Journal  of  the  12th  of  April,  so  that  it  is  now  impossiblo  to  disoorer  whotlrar 
there  was  a  division  on  the  qnestion  to  agree  with  the  amiodmeDt  made  hj  the  Lords. 
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tlie  statesmen  who  were  formed  in  the  corrupt  and  licentious  White- 
hall of  the  Restoration.  About  a  month  after  the  splendid  ohsequiei 
of  Mary,  a  funeral  procession  of  almost  ostentatious  simplicity  passed 
round  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  There,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  her  cofBn,  lies  the 
coffin  of  George  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  long  been  friends ;  and  Lord  Eland^ 
now  Halifax's  only  son,  had  been  affianced  to  the  Lady  Mary  Finch, 
Nottingham's  daughter.  The  day  of  the  nuptials  was  fixed :  a  joy- 
ous company  assembled  at  Burley  on  the  Hill,  the  mansion  of  the 
bride's  father,  which,  from  one  of  the  noblest  terraces  in  the  island, 
looks  down  on  magnificent  woods  of  beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich  TaUey 
of  Catmos,  and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  The  father  of  the  bridegroom 
was  detained  in  London  by  indisposition,  which  was  not  supposed  to 
be  dangerous.  On  a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming  form.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He  received  the  inti- 
mation with  tranquil  fortitude.  It  was  proposed  to  send  off  an  ex- 
press to  summon  his  son  to  town.  But  Halifax,  good  natured  to  the 
last,  would  not  disturb  the  felicity  of  the  wedding  day.  He  gave 
strict  orders  that  his  interment  should  be  private,  prepared  himself  for 
the  great  change  by  devotions  which  astonished  those  who  had  called 
him  an  atheist,  and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and  of  a 
Christian,  while  his  friends  and  kindred,  not  suspecting  his  danger, 
were  tasting  the  sack  posset  and  drawing  the  curtain.*  His  legiti- 
mate male  posterity  and  his  titles  soon  became  extinct.  No  small  por- 
tion, however,  of  his  wit  and  eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter's 
son,  Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  that  some  adventurers,  who,  without  advantages 
of  fortune  or  position,  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  mere  force 
of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  of  Halifax.  He  left  a  natural  son, 
Henry  Carey,  whose  dramas  once  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the 
theatres,  and  some  of  whose  gay  and  spirited  verses  still  live  in  the 
memory  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  From  Henry  Carey  descended 
that  Edmund  Kean,  who,  in  our  own  time,  transformed  himself  so 
marvellously  into  Shylock,  lago  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiality  to  Hali- 
fax. The  truth  is  that  the  memory  of  Halifax  is  entitled  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  the  protection  of  history.  For  what  distinguishes  him 
from  all  other  English  statesman  is  this,  that,  through  a  long  publio 
life,  and  through  frequent  and  violent  revolutions  of  public  feeling,  he 
almost  invariably  took  that  view  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time 
*  L'Hermitage,  April  10  (20),  1605;  Buraet,  u.  149. 
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iv'hich  history  has  finally  adopted*  He  was  ealled  inconstant,  because 
the  relative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  contending  factions  was' 
perpetually  varying.  As  well  might  the  pole  star  be  called  incon- 
stant because  it  is  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of 
the  pointers.  To  have  defended  the  ancient  and  legal  constitution  of 
the  realm  against  a  seditious  populace  at  one  conjuncture  and  against 
a  tyrannical  government  at  another;  to  have  been  the  foremost 
defender  of  order  in  the  turbulent  Parliament  of  1680  and  the  fore- 
most defender  of  liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1685 ;  to  have 
been  just  and  merciful  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  days  of  the  Popish 
plot,  and  to  Exclusionists  in  the  days  of  the  Bye  House  Plot ;  to  have 
done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the  head  of  Stafford  and  the  head 
of  Russell ;  this  was  a  course  which  cotemporaries,  heated  by  passion 
and  deluded  by  names  and  badges,  might  not  unnaturally  call  fickle, 
but  which  deserves  a  very  different  name  from  the  late  justice  of  pos- 
terity. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  this  emi- 
nent man.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  be,  who  had  acted  so  great 
a  part  in  the  Convention,  could  have  afterwards  stooped  to  hold  com- 
munication with  Saint  Germains.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed :  yet 
for  him  there  are  excuses  which  cannot  be  pleaded  for  others  who 
were  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  He  did  not,  like  Marlborough,  Rus- 
sell, Godolphin  and  Shrewsbury,  betray  a  master  by  whom  he  was 
trusted,  and  with  whose  benefits  he  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingrati- 
tude and  malice  of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter  for  a 
moment  among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be  added  that  he  soon  repented 
of  the  error  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  passion,  that,  though 
never  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his' seal  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  his  last  work  was  a  tract 
in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  remember  that  the  public 
burdens,  heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light  when  compared  with 
the  yoke  of  France  and  of  Rome*'*' 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax,  a  fate  far  more  cruel 
than  death  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the  Lord  President.  That 
able,  ambitious  and  daring  statesman  was  again  hurled  down  from 
power.  In  his  first  fall,  terrible  as  it  was,  there  had  been  something 
of  dignity ;  and  he  had,  by  availing  himself  with  rare  skill  of  an  ex- 
traordinary crisis  in  public  affairs,  risen  once.more  to  the  most  elevated 
position  among  English  subjects.  The  second  ruin  was  indeed  less 
violent  than  the  first :  but  it  was  ignominious  and  irretrievable. 

The  peculation  and  venaUtyby  which  the  official  men  of  that  age 

*  An  Essay  upon  Taxes,  oaloolated  for  the  prtsmt  Jnnetore  of  Affairs,  1698. 
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were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  themselves  had  excited  in  the  public 
mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but  vent  itself,  sooner  or  later,  in 
some  formidable  explosion.  But  the  gains  were  immediate :  the  day 
of  retribution  was  uncertain ;  and  the  plunderers  of  the  public  were 
as  greedy  and  as  audacious  as  ever,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threat- 
ened and  long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest  and  moat 
powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at  all  indicate  the 
direction  which  it  would  take,  or  the  fury  with  which  it  would  burst. 
An  infantry  regiment,  which  was  quartered  at  Boyston,  had  levied 
contributions  on  the  people  of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  sum  exacted  was  not  large.  In  France  or  Brabant  the  modera^ 
tion  of  the  demand  would  have  been  thought  wonderfuL  But  to 
English  shopkeepers  and  farmers  military  extortion  was  happily  quite 
new  and  quite  insupportable.  A  petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Commons. 
The  Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and  the  accused  to  the  bar.  It 
soon  appeared  that  a  grave  ofience  had  been  committed,  but  that  the 
offenders  were  not  altogether  without  excuse.  The  public  money  which 
had  been  issued  from  the  Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had 
been  fraudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  his  agent.  It  was 
not  strange  that  men  who  had  arms  and  who  had  not  necessaries  should 
trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition  of  Bight  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Right.  But  it  was  monstrous  that,  while  the  citisen  was  heavily 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  military 
stipend  known  in  Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  absolute 
want  to  plunder  the  citizen.  This  was  strongly  set  forth  in  a  repre* 
sentation  which  the  Commons  laid  before  William.  William,  who  had 
been  long  struggling  against  abuses  which  grievously  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to  have  his  hands  thus  strengthened. 
He  promised  ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending  colonel,  gave 
strict  orders  that  the  troops  should  receive  their  due  regularly,  and 
established  a  military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  punish- 
ing such  malpractices  as  had  taken  place  at  Royston."^ 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  track  one  offender  without  discovering  ten  others.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  troops  at  Royston,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  guineas  had  been  received 
by  Henry  Guy,  member  of  Parliament  for  Heydon  and  Secretary  of 
*  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  26,  Mar,  6 ;  A  CoUection  of  the  Debates  and 
Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695  upon  the  Inquiry  into  the  late  Briberies 
and  Corrupt  Practices,  1695;  L*Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  March  8  (18) ;  Yaa 
Citters,  March  15  (25) ;  L'Hermitage  says :  "  Si  par  cette  recherche  la  chambre  pou- 
Toit  rem^dicr  au  d^sordre  qui  r^gne,  elle  rendroit  un  senrice  tr^s  utile  et  tr^  agrdable 
au  Roy." 
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the  Treasury.  Gay  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without 
much  exultation  on  the  part  of  ^e  Whigs :  for  he  was  one  of  those 
tools  who  had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the 
public  offices,  from  James  to  William :  he  affected  the  characfter  of  a 
High  Churchman ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  with  Trevor.* 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too  widely  celebrated,  first 
became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time.  James  Craggs  had  began 
life  as  a  barber.  He  had  then  been  s  footman  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  His  abilities,  eminently  vigorous,  though  not  improved  by 
education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  now  entering  on  a' 
career  which  was  destined  to  end,  after  a  quarter  of  s  century  of  pros- 
perity, in  unutterable  misery  and  despair.  He  had  become  an  army 
clothier.  He  was  examined  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  colonels  of 
regiments ;  and,  as  he  obstinately  refused  to  produce  his  books,  he 
was  sent  to  keep  Guy  company  in  the  Tower.f 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  a  committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  petition  signed 
by  some  of  the  hackney  coachmen  of  London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  report  which  excited  universal  disgast  and  indignation.  It 
appeared  that  these  poor  hardworking  men  had  been  cruelly  wronged 
by  the  board  under  the  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding 
session  had  placed  them.  They  had  been  pillaged  and  insulted,  not 
only  by  the  commissioners,  but  by  one  commissioner's  lacquey  and  by 
another  commissioner's  harlot.  The  Commons  addressed  the  Eang ; 
and  the  King  turned  the  delinquents  out  of  their  places.^ 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in  power  and  rank  were 
beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  every  new  detection,  tiie  excitement,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  became  more  intense. 
The  frightful  prevalence  of  bribery,  corruption  and  extortion,  was 
every  where  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  contemporary  pamphleteer 
compares  the  state  of  the  political  world  at  this  conjuncture  to  the 
state  of  a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  jost  been  discovered,  and  in 
which  the  terrible  words,  ^^  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  are  already  seen 
on  some  doors.§  Whispers,  which  at  anotiier  time  would  have  speedily 
died  away  and  been  forgotten,  now  swelled,  first  into  murmurs,  and 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Feb.  IS,  1605 ;  GoUeetion  of  tlM  Bebttss  and  Plrooeediiigs  in 
FarUament  in  1694  and  1696;  Life  of  Wharton;  Bomet,  iL  144. 

f  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Bomet,  ii  688 ;  Gommona*  Jovmali,  Mar.  8,  7»  16dS. 
The  history  of  the  terrible  end  of  this  man  will  bo  fraud  ia  the  pamphlets  of  tho  Soatk 
Sea  year. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  March  8, 1696;  EzMlCollietioii  of  BebfttiB  aid  FreostdlBp 
in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1696;  L'fltn&ilafO^  Msroh  8  (18). 

§  Exact  Collection  of  Debates. 
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vrere  in  the  habit  of  enriching  themselves  had  excited  in  the  public 
mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but  vent  itself,  sooner  or  later,  in 
some  formidable  explosion.  But  the  gains  were  immediate :  the  day 
of  retribution  was  uncertain ;  and  the  plunderers  of  the  public  were 
as  greedy  and  as  audacious  as  everi  when  the  vengeance,  long  threat- 
ened and  long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest  and  most 
powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at  all  indicate  the 
direction  which  it  would  take,  or  the  fury  with  which  it  would  burst. 
An  infantry  regiment,  which  was  quartered  at  Boyston,  had  levied 
contributions  on  the  people  of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  sum  exacted  was  not  large.  In  France  or  Brabant  the  modera- 
tion of  the  demand  would  have  been  thought  wonderful.  Bat  to 
English  shopkeepers  and  farmers  military  extortion  was  happily  quite 
new  and  quite  insupportable.  A  petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Commons. 
The  Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and  the  accused  to  the  bar*  It 
soon  appeared  that  a  grave  ofience  had  been  committed,  but  that  the 
offenders  were  not  altogether  without  excuse.  The  public  money  wUch 
had  been  issued  from  the  Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had 
been  fraudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  his  agent.  It  was 
not  strange  that  men  who  had  arms  and  who  had  not  necessaries  should 
trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Right.  But  it  was  monstrous  that,  while  the  citisen  was  heavily 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  military 
stipend  known  in  Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  absolute 
want  to  plunder  the  citizen.  This  was  strongly  set  forth  in  a  repre* 
sentation  which  the  Commons  laid  before  William.  William,  who  had 
been  long  struggling  against  abuses  which  grievously  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to  have  his  hands  thus  strengthened. 
He  promised  ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending  colonel,  gave 
strict  orders  that  the  troops  should  receive  their  due  regularly,  and 
established  a  military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  punish- 
ing such  malpractices  as  had  taken  place  at  Royston."^ 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  track  one  offender  without  discovering  ten  others.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  troops  at  Royston,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  guineas  had  been  received 
by  Henry  Guy,  member  of  Parliament  for  Heydon  and  Secretary  of 
*  Commoiis*  Joarnals,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  26,  Mar.  6;  A  Collection  of  the  Debates  and 
Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695  upon  the  Inquiry  into  the  late  Briberies 
and  Corrupt  Practices,  1695 ;  L' Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  March  8  (18) ;  Yan 
Citters,  lilarch  15  (25) ;  L*Hermitage  says :  *'  Si  par  cette  recherche  la  chambre  poa- 
Toit  rem($dler  au  ddsordre  qui  r^gne,  elle  rendroit  un  senrice  tr^s  utile  et  tr^s  agrdable 
au  Roy." 
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the  Treasury.  Guy  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without 
much  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs :  for  he  was  one  of  those 
tools  who  had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the 
public  ofBces,  from  James  to  William :  he  affected  the  character  of  a 
High  Churchman ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  with  Trevor.* 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too  widely  celebrated,  first 
became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time.  James  Craggs  had  begun 
life  as  a  barber.  He  had  then  been  a  footman  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  His  abilities,  eminently  vigorous,  though  not  improved  by 
education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  now  entering  on  a 
career  which  was  destined  to  end,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  pros- 
perity, in  unutterable  misery  and  despair.  He  had  become  an  army 
clothier.  He  was  examined  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  colonels  of 
regiments ;  and,  as  he  obstinately  refused  to  produce  his  books,  he 
was  sent  to  keep  Guy  company  in  the  Tower.f 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  a  committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  petition  signed 
by  some  of  the  hackney  coachmen  of  London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  report  which  excited  universal  disgust  and  indignation.  It 
appeared  that  these  poor  hardworking  men  had  been  cruelly  wronged 
by  the  board  under  the  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding 
session  had  placed  them.  They  had  been  pillaged  and  insulted,  not 
only  by  the  commissioners,  but  by  one  commissioner's  lacquey  and  by 
another  commissioner's  harlot.  The  Commons  addressed  the  King ; 
and  the  King  turned  the  delinquents  out  of  their  places.]; 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in  power  and  rank  were 
beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  every  new  detection,  the  excitement,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  became  more  intense. 
The  frightful  prevalence  of  bribery,  corruption  and  extortion,  was 
every  where  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  contemporary  pamphleteer 
compares  the  state  of  the  political  world  at  this  conjuncture  to  the 
state  of  a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  just  been  discovered,  and  in 
which  the  terrible  words,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  are  already  seen 
on  some  doors.  §  Whispers,  which  at  another  time  would  have  speedily 
died  away  and  been  forgotten,  now  swelled,  first  into  murmurs,  and 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  16,  1695;  Collection  of  the  Debates  and  ProceediDgs  in 
Parliament  in  1604  and  1695;  Life  of  Wharton;  Burnet,  it  144. 

f  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii*  583 ;  Commona*  Journals,  Mar.  6,  7,  1695. 
The  history  of  the  terrible  end  of  this  man  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  South 
Sea  year. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  March  8, 1695 ;  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Prooeedioga 
in  Parliament  in  1004  and  1695;  L'llermitage,  March  8  (18). 

§  Kxact  Collection  of  Debates. 
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li'ez.  iziZ'j  cliriorirff.  A  rziLTnr  rose  ind  spreftl  dns  siie  fwmia  of  tktf 
rv>  ve^IiLien  CTp'^ntic:!:  ia  lae  kingdom,  tee  Citr  of  LoodoB  and 
tLe  E^s:  Ii:dla  Coirpui j.  ba^l  been  lairgelj  esc-lored  for  tlie  ympooe 
of  c:rr=pTi2£g  g?e&:  laen ;  A£.d  the  Bmates  cf  Trercr.  Seiawu  and 
Lert-ii  were  aei.iioLed- 

Tic  :Le:ii::!]i  of  tr^ese  r^mes  produced  %  scr  ia  ike  Whig  ranks. 
TrcT:r.  Sersio^ir  &cd  Leeis  vere  all  three  Tories,  and  had.  in  dxfcrcnt 
vaj?,  grea:er  in^^ience  :han  periiaps  aaj  other  three  Tories  in  Ike 
kinr-iosn.  If  tlej  ooald  all  be  driren  at  once  from  pablie  life  aritk 
ViXizei  characiers,  the  Whigs  voold  be  cocpietelr  predoraxnant  both 
in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet. 

Whanon  was  not  the  can  to  let  sadi  an  opportmitT  cMape  Ubbl 
A:  WLit'&'s,  no  doabt.  ami-Lg  those  lads  of  qnaiirr  vho  vcie  his  pvpOs 
in  p.rl:::cs  anl  in  debaucherj.  he  voold  hare  laaghed  heartilT  al  the 
f!irT  wlih  -vhich  tLe  nation  iiad  on  a  sodden  begm  to  peiiccale  men 
Zjt  iv.TiZ  vLat  eTerr  bo-ij  had  alvars  done  and  was  ahrajs  tiTiBg  to 
do.  £u:  if  people  wonii  be  fools,  it  was  the  bnstness  of  a  politician 
to  XLike  uie  cf  their  folly.  The  cant  of  p^olidcal  pnritj  was  not  so 
faziilUr  Vj  the  lips  of  Wharton  as  blasphem j  and  nbaldzr :  but  hit 
ab:I:::e5  were  so  Tersaule,  and  his  impudence  so  consnmmale,  that  ho 
Teriiorel  tj  appear  before  the  world  as  an  austere  patriot  monnung 
OTer  :'ne  Te::a;::T  and  perfidr  of  a  degenerate  age.  While  he,  anii^^ted 
bj  :li;  £erce  partj  spirit  which  in  honest  men  would  be  thooght  a 
ric-^.  but  which  in  him  was  almost  a  rinue,  was  eagerlr  stirring  up  hit 
frieziis  to  demand  an  inquirr  into  the  truth  of  the  eril  reports  whick 
were  in  circulation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and  strangelj  forced  for> 
ward.  It  chanced  that,  while  a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Commons,  the  postman  arrived  with  numerous  letten 
directed  to  members ;  and  the  distribution  took  plaee  at  the  bar  with  a 
buzz  of  conversation  which  drowned  the  voices  of  the  orators.  Scj- 
mour.  whose  imperious  temper  always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and  to 
chile,  lectured  the  ulkers  on  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  their  con- 
duct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker  to  reprimand  them.  An  angry  dis- 
cussion followed ;  and  one  of  the  offenders  was  provoked  into  making 
an  allusion  to  the  stories  which  were  current  about  both  Seymour  and 
the  Speaker.  *'*'  It  is  undoubtedly  improper  to  talk  while  a  bill  is  under 
discussion :  but  it  is  much  worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  passed. 
If  we  are  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of  form,  how  severely  ought 
we  to  deal  with  that  corruption  which  is  eating  away  the  very  substanoo 
of  our  institutions !"  That  was  enough :  the  spark  had  fallen :  tko 
train  was  ready :  the  explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible.  After  a 
tumultuous  debate,  in  which  the  cry  of  ^*  the  Tower"  was  repeatedlj 
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heard,  Wharton  managed  to  carry  his  point.  Before  the  House  rose 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  books  of  the  City  of  London 
and  of  the  East  India  Company. "i" 

Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  committee.  Within  a  week  he 
reported  that  the  Speaker,  Sir  John  TreTor,  bad  in  the  preceding 
session  received  from  the  City  a  thousand  guineas  for  expediting  a 
local  bill.  This  discovery  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  who 
had  always  hated  Trevor,  and  was  not  unpleasing  to  many  of  the 
Tories.  During  six  busy  sessions  his  sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an 
object  of  general  aversion.  The  legitimate  emoluments  of  his  post 
amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a  year :  but  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  made  at  least  ten  thousand  a  year.f  His  profligacy  and  insolence 
united  had  been  too  much  even  for  the  angelic  temper  of  Tillotson. 
It  was  said  that  the  gentle  Archbishop  had  been  heard  to  mutter 
something  about  a  knave  as  the  Speaker  passed  by  him.]:  Tet,  great 
as  were  the  offences  of  this  bad  man,  his  punishment  was  fully  propor- 
tioned to  them.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been 
read,  it  was  moved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour. He  had  to  stand  up  and  to  put  the  question.  There  was 
a  loud  cry  of  Aye.  He  called  on  the  Noes ;  and  scarcely  a  voice  was 
heard.  He  was  forced  to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  man  of 
spirit  would  have  given  up  the  ghost  with  remorse  and  shame ;  and 
the  unutterable  ignominy  of  that  moment  left  its  mark  even  on  the 
callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of  Trevor.  Had  he  returned  to  the 
House  on  the  following  day,  he  would  have  had  to  put  the  question 
on  a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.  He  therefore  pleaded  illness,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  bedroom.  Wharton  soon  brought  down  a  royal 
message  authorising  the  Commons  to  elect  another  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Littleton  in. the  chair:  but  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  their  object.  Foley  was  chosen,  presented 
and  approved.  Though  he  had  of  late  generally  voted  with  the  Tories, 
he  still  called  himself  a  Whig,  and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many  of 
the  Whigs.  He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  knowledge  which  were 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  preside  over  the  debates  with  dignity :  but 
what,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  House  then  found 
itself  placed,  was  not  unnaturally  considered  as  his  principal  recom- 
mendation, was  that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  and  corruption  which 
he  somewhat  ostentatiously  professed,  and  doubtless  sincerely  felt.  On 

*  L'UermiUge,  March  8  (18),  1096.  L'Hemiitage's  narrativt  is  owiflrmed  hj  tiie 
Journals,  March  7, 1694  (6).  It  appears  tiiat,  Jntt  btlort  the  eoaunittet  was  i^pointed, 
the  House  resolved  that  letters  ihould  not  b«  d^vertd  oat  to  laeaibtn  during  a  dttinf. 

t  L'Hermitage,  March  19  (29),  1695.  )  Birch's  Life  of  TlUotiOB. 
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the  day  after  he  entered  on  his  functions,  his  predecessor  was  ez« 
pelled.* 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  heen  equal  to  his  baseness ;  and  his 
guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  first  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the 
City.  The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company  were  more  obscure. 
The  committee  reported  that  they  had  sate  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had 
examined  documents,  had  interrogated  directors  and  clerks,  but  had 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Some 
most  suspicious  entries  had  been  discovered,  under  the  head  of  special 
service.  The  expenditure  on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1693,  ez* 
ceeded  eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that,  as  to  the  outlay 
of  this  money,  the  directors  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  gover- 
nor. Sir  Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in  general  terms 
that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of  twenty-three  thousand,  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the  Charter; 
and  the  Court  had,  without  calling  on  him  for  any  detidled  explana- 
tion, thanked  him  for  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great 
sums  to  be  instantly  made  out.  It  appeared  that  a  few  mutinous  direc- 
tors had  murmured  at  this  immense  outlay,  and  had  called  for  a  de- 
tailed statement.  But  the  only  answer  which  they  had  been  able  to 
extract  from  Cook  was  that  there  were  some  great  persons  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted  on  an  agreement 
by  which  the  Company  had  covenanted  to  furnish  a  person  named  Col- 
ston with  two  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre.  At  the  first  glance,  this 
transaction  seemed  merchantlike  and  fair.  But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  Colston  was  merely  an  agent  for  Seymour.  Suspicion  was  excited. 
The  complicated  terms  of  the  bargain  were  severely  examined,  and 
were  found  to  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  every  possible  event, 
Seymour  must  be  a  gainer  and  the  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  all  who  understood 
the  matter  was  that  the  compact  was  merely  a  disguise  intended  to 
cover  a  bribe.  But  the  disguise  was  so  skilfully  managed  that  the 
country  gentlemen  were  perplexed,  and  that  the  lawyers  doubted 
whether  there  were  such  evidence  of  corruption  as  would  be  held  suffi- 
cient by  a  court  of  justice.  Seymour  escaped  without  even  a  vote  of 
censure,  and  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  Commons.f   But  the  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised  in  the 

*  Commons*  Journals,  March  12,  13,  14, 15,  IG,  1G94  (95) ;  Vernon  to  Lexington, 
March  15 ;  L'Uermitago,  March  15  (25). 

f  On  Tit  qa*il  ^toit  impossible  de  le  poursuiTre  en  jostice,  chacun  tontefois  d^mear- 
ant  convaincu  qoe  c'dtoit  un  marchd  fait  &  la  main  pour  lui  faire  present  de  la  sornm^ 
de  10,000/.,  et  qu'il  avoit  6X6  plus  habile  quo  les  autres  notices  que  n'aroient  pas  sa 
faire  si  fiaement  leurs  affaires. — L'Hermitage,  March  29  (April  8).  Commons*  Jour- 
nals, March  12 ;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  April  26 ;  Burnet,  iL  145. 
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House  and  ia  the  western  counties  of  fingland,  though  not  destroyed, 
was  visibly  diminished ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  traffic  in  salt- 
petre was  a  favorite  theme  of  Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets.* 

The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ardour  of  Wharton  and 
of  Wharton's  confederates.  They  were  determined  to  discover  what 
had  been  done  with  the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  secret 
service  money  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Cook  by  the  East  India 
Company.  Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was  questioned  in 
his  place :  he  refused  to  answer :  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in  providing  that  if,  before  a  certain  day,  he  should 
not  acknowledge  the  whole  truth,  he  should  be  incapable  of  ever  hold- 
ing any  office,  should  refund  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  immense 
sum  which  had  been  confided  to  him,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Crown.  Bich  as  he  was,  these  penalties  would 
have  reduced  him  tq  penury.  The  Commons  were  in  such  a  temper 
that  they  passed  the  bill  without  a  single  division.!  Seymour,  indeed, 
though  his  saltpetre  contract  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  oame 
forward  with  unabashed  forehead  to  plead  for  his  aecomplioe ;  but  his 
effrontery  only  injured  the  cause  which  he  defended.^  In  the  Upper 
House  the  bill  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  declared,  on  his  faith,  on 
his  honour,  that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and  that 
he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love  of  justice.  His  eloquence 
was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook,  who, 
from  the  bar,  implored  the  Peers  not  to  subject  him  to  a  spedes  of 
torture  unknown  to  the  mild  laws  of  England.  ^^  Instead  of  this  cruel 
bill,"  he  said,  <<pass  a  bill  of  indemnity;  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 
The  Lords  thought  his  request  not  altogether  unreasonable.  After 
some  communication  with  the  Commons,  it  was  determined  that  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  secret  service  money  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  been  expended ;  and  an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing 
that,  if  Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  full  discovery, 
he  should  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  which  be  might  confess ;  and 
that,  till  he  made  such  a  discovery,  he  should  remain  in  the  Tower. 
To  this  arrangement  Leeds  gave  in  public  all  the  opposition  that  he 

^  In  a  poem  called  the  Propheoj  (1708),  la  the  Uns 
**When  Seymour  sooms  saltpetre  penee." 
In  another  satire  is  the  line 

«*  Bribed  Seymour  bribes  aoeuiei.'* 
f  Commons'  Joamals,  firom  Uaroh  26  to  April  8^  l(t86. 
X  L'ilermitage,  April  10  (20),  169& 
VOL.  IV.— 25 
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could  with  decency  give.  In  private  those  who  were  conscioua  of 
guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for  the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry. 
It  was  whispered  that  things  might  come  out  which  every  good  English^ 
man  would  wish  to  hide,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  enormous 
sums  which  had  passed  through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid  to  Port- 
land for  His  Majesty's  use.  But  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were 
determined  to  know  the  truth,  whoever  might  suffer  by  the  disclo- 
sure.* 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the 
joint  committee,  consisting  of  twelve  lords  and  twenty  four  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Wharton 
was  placed  in  the  chair ;  and  in  a  few  hours  great  discoveries  were 
made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquiry  with  unblemished 
honour.  Not  only  had  not  the  King  taken  any  part  of  the  secret 
service  money  dispensed  by  Cook ;  but  he  had  not,  during  some  years, 
received  even  the  ordinary  present  which  the  Company  had,  in  former 
reigns,  laid  annually  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  appeared  that  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  ofiiered  to  Portland,  and 
rejected.  The  money  lay  during  a  whole  year  ready  to  be  paid  to  him 
if  he  should  change  his  mind.  He  at  length  told  those  who  pressed 
this  immense  bribe  on  him,  that  if  they  persisted  in  insulting  him  by 
such  an  ofier,  they  would  make  him  an  enemy  of  their  Company. 
Many  people  wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  he  was  generally  thought  interested  and  grasping.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  he  loved  money,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict 
integrity  and  honour.  He  took,  without  scruple,  whatever  he  thought 
that  he  could  honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to  an  act 
of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  affronts  the  compliments  which 
were  paid  him  on  this  occasion.t  The  integrity  of  Nottingham  could 
excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  him, 
and  had  been  refused.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was 
fully  made  out  was  small.  A  large  part  of  the  sum  which  Cook  had 
drawn  from  the  Company's  treasury  had  probably  been  embezzled  by 
the  brokers  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  work  of  corruption ;  and 
what  had  become  of  the  rest  it  was  not  easy  to  learn  from  the  reluctant 
witnesses  who  were  brought  before  the  committee.  One  glimpse  of 
light  however  was  caught :  it  was  followed ;  and  it  led  to  a  discovery 
of  the  highest  moment.  A  large  sum  was  traced  from  Cook  to  an 
agent  named  Firebrace,  and  from  Firebrace  to  another  agent  named 

*  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Proceedings. 
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Bates,  who  was  well  known  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  High 
Church  party  and  especially  with  Leeds.  Baites  was  summoned,  but 
absconded :  messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him :  he  was  caught, 
brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  sworn.  The  story  which 
he  told  showed  that  he  was  distracted  between  the  fear  of  losing  his 
ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his  patron.  He  owned  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  bribe  Leeds,  had  been  for  that  purpose  furnished  with 
five  thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  had  offered  those  guineas  to  His 
Grace,  and  had,  by  His  Grace's  permission,  left  them  at  His  Grace's 
house  in  the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Robart,  who  was  His  Grace's  con- 
fidential man  of  business.  It  would  seem  that  these  facts  admitted  of 
only  one  interpretation.  Bates  however  swore  that  the  Duke  bad 
refused  to  accept  a  farthing.  *^  Why  then,"  it  was  asked,  ^^  was  the 
gold  left,  by  his  consent,  at  his  house,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  ser- 
vant?" ^^  Because,"  answered  Bates,  ^*I  am  bad  at  telling  coin.  I 
therefore  begged  His  Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that 
Bobart  might  count  them  for  me ;  and  His  Ghnoe  was  so  good  as  to 
give  leave."  It  was  evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had  been  true, 
the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  been  taken  away.  But  Bates 
was  forced  to  confess  that  they  had  remained  half  a  year  where  he 
had  left  them.  The  money  had  indeed  at  last, — and  this  was  one  of 
the  most  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  case, — ^been  paid  back  by 
Robart  on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  committee  first  met  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  Who  could  believe  that,  if  the  trantaotion  had 
been  free  from  all  taint  of  corruption,  the  guineas  would  have  been 
detained  as  long  as  Cook  was  able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have 
been  refunded  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  out  ?  * 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates.  Wharton  reported  to 
the  Commons  what  had  passed  in  the  Exchequer  Clhamber.  The  in- 
dignation was  general  and  vehement.  ^^Yoa  now  understand,"  said 
Wharton,  "  why  obstructions  have  been  thrown  in  our  way  at  every 
step,  why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth  drop  by  drop,  why  His 
Majesty's  name  has  been  artfully  used  to  prevent  us  from  going  into 
an  inquiry  which  has  brought  nothing  to  light  but  what  is  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's honour.  Can  we  think  it  strange  that  our  difficulties  should 
have  been  great,  when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  expe- 
rience of  him  who  was  secretly  thwarting  us  ?  It  is  time  for  us  to 
prove  signally  to  the  world  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  eriminal  to 
double  so  cunningly  that  we  cannot  track  him,  or  to  dimb  so  high 

*  ^Hermitage  (April  80  (Maj  10),  1S06)  Jintlj rtBsiln,  Ouil  the  wi^ia  wUefa  the 
money  was  sent  back  strengthened  the  ease  againit  Leeds. 
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that  we  cannot  reach  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  flagitious  instance 
of  corruption.  Never  was  there  an  offender  who  had  less  claim  to 
indulgence.  The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has  to  hia 
country  are  of  no  common  kind.  One  great  debt  we  generously  can- 
celled; but  the  manner  in  which  our  generosity  has  been  requited 
forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was  long  ago  impeached  for  receiving 
money  from  France.  How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be 
venal  has  access  to  the  royal  ear  ?  Our  best  laid  enterprises  have 
been  defeated.  Our  inmost  counsels  have  been  betrayed.  And  what 
wonder  is  it?  Can  we  doubt  that,  together  with  this  home  trade  in 
charters,  a  profitable  foreign  trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  ?  Can  ire 
doubt  that  he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  will,  for  a  good  price,  sell 
us  all  to  the  common  enemy  V  Wharton  concluded  by  moving  that 
Leeds  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. "^^ 

Leeds  had  many  friends  and  dependents  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
but  they  could  say  little.  Wharton's  motion  was  carried  without  a 
division ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  therOi 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  impeach  the  Duke.  Bat| 
before  this  order  could  be  obeyed,  it  was  announced  that  His  Grace 
was  at  the  door  and  requested  an  audience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to  the  Commons,  Leeds 
had  been  haranguing  the  Lords.  He  denied  with  the  most  solemn 
asseverations  that  he  had  taken  any  money  for  himself.  But  he 
acknowledged,  and  indeed  almost  boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates 
in  getting  money  from  the  Company,  and  seemed  to  think  that  this 
was  a  service  which  any  man  in  power  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  render  to  a  friend.  Too  many  persons,  indeed,  in  that  age  made  a 
most  absurd  and  pernicious  distinction  between  a  minister  who  used 
his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  himself  and  a  minister  who  used 
his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  his  dependents.  The  former  was 
corrupt :  the  latter  was  merely  goodnatured.  Leeds  proceeded  to  tell 
with  great  complacency  a  story  about  himself,  which  would,  .in  our 
days,  drive  a  public  man,  not  only  out  of  office,  but  out  of  the  society 
of  gentlemen.  ^^  When  I  was  Treasurer,  in  King  Charles's  time,  my 
Lords,  the  excise  was  to  be  farmed.  There  were  several  bidders. 
Harry  Savile,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  value,  informed  me  that  they 
had  asked  for  his  interest  with  me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  that 
he  had  done  his  best  for  them.  ^Yhat!'  said  I:  ^tell  them  all  so, 
when  only  one  can  have  the  farm  V  '  No  matter ;'  said  Harry :  *  tell 
them  all  so ;  and  the  one  who  gets  the  farm  will  think  that  he  owes  it 

*  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  member  who  is  called  D  in  the  Exact 
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to  me.'  The  gentlemen  came.  I  said  to  every  one  of  them  sepa- 
rately, *  Sir,  you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Savile :'  *  Sir,  Mr.  Savile 
has  been  much  your  friend/  In  the  end  Harry  got  a  handftome 
present ;  and  I  wished  him  good  luck  with  it.  I  was  his  shadow  then. 
I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now." 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote,  so  strikingly  illustra^ 
tive  of  the  state  of  political  morality  in  that  generation,  when  it  was 
whispered  to  him  that  a  motion  to  impeach  him  had  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  hastened  thither:  but,  before  he  arrived, 
the  question  had  been  put  and  carried.  Nevertheless  he  pressed  for 
admittance;  and  he  was  admitted.  A  chair,'  according  to  ancient 
usage,  was  placed  for  him  within  the  bar ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
the  House  was  ready  to  hear  him. 

He  spoke,  but  with  less  tact  and  judgment  than  usual.  He  magni* 
fied  his  own  public  services.  But  for  him,  he  said,  there  would  have 
been  no  House  of  Commons  to  impeach  him ;  a  boast  so  extravagant 
that  it  naturally  made  his  hearers  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise 
which  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  really  deserved.  As 
to  the  charge  against  him  he  said  little  more  than  that  he  was  inno* 
cent,  that  there  had  long  been  a  malicious  design  to  ruin  him,  that 
he  would  not  go  into  particulars,  that  the  facts  which  had  been  proved 
would  bear  two  constructions,  and  that  of  the  two  constructions  the 
more  favourable  ought  in  candour  to  be  adopted.  He  withdrew,  after 
praying  the  House  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  had  just  been  passed, 
or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  let  him  have  speedy  justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defence,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  rescind  the  resolution  which  had  been  carried  just  before  he  was 
heard.  Wharton,  with  a  large  following,  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and 
informed  them  that  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Duke. 
A  committee  of  managers  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  articles  and 
to  prepare  the  evidence.* 

Th% articles  were  speedily  drawn:  but  to  the  chain  of  evidence  one 
link  appeared  to  be  wanting.  That  link  Bobart,  if  he  had  been 
severely  examined  an^  confronted  with  other  witnesses,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  forced  to  supply.  He  was  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Commons.  A  messenger  went  with  the  summons  to  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  was  there  informed  that  the  Sv^iss 
was  not  within,  that  he  had  been  three  days  absent,  and  that  where 
he  was  the  porter  could  not  tell.  The  Lords  immediately  presented 
an  address  to  the  King,  requesting  him  to  give  orders  that  the  ports 

*  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  erentftil  dsj,  April  27, 1696,  ste  tiis  Jovmsls  of  the 
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might  be  stopped  and  the  fugitive  arrested.     But  Bobart  was  already 
in  Holland  on  his  way  to  his  native  mountains. . 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the  Commons  to  pro- 
ceed. They  vehemently  accused  Leeds  of  having  sent  away  the  wit- 
ness who  alone  could  furnish  legal  proof  of  that  which  was  already 
established  by  moral  proof.  Leeds,  now  at  ease  as  to  the  event  of  the 
impeachment,  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  injured  man.  ^^My  LordSy"' 
he  said,  ^'  the  conduct  of  the  Commons  is  without  precedence.  They 
impeach  me  of  a  high  crime :  they  promise  to  prove  it :  then  they  find 
that  they  have  not  the  means  of  proving  it ;  and  they  revile  me  far 
not  supplying  them  with  the  means.  Surely  they  ought  not  to  have 
brought  a  charge  like  this,  without  well  considering  whether  they  had 
or  had  not  evidence  sufficient  to  support  it.  If  Robart's  testimony  be, 
as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why  did  they  not  send  for  him  and 
hear  his  story  before  they  made  up  their  minds  ?  They  may  thank 
their  own  intemperance,  their  own  precipitancy,  for  his  diaappearance. 
He  is  a  foreigner  :  he  is  timid :  he  hears  that  a  transaction  in  which 
he  has  been  concerned  has  been  announced  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  highly  criminal,  that  his  master  is  impeached,  that  his  friend 
Bates  is  in  prison,  that  his  own  turn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes 
fright :  he  escapes  to  his  own  country ;  and,  from  what  I  know  of 
him,  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  long  before  he  tmsts  him- 
self again  within  reach  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  But  what  is  this  to 
me  ?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life  under  the  stigma  of  an  accusation  like 
this,  merely  because  the  violence  of  my  accusers  has  scared  their  own 
witness  out  of  England?  I  demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  move 
your  Lordships  to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons  shall  proceed 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  impeachment  shall  be  dismissed." 
A  few  friendly  voices  cried  out  "Well  moved."  But  the  Peers  were 
generally  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive  to  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body 
of  those  whom  that  House  represented.  The  Duke's  motion  ^11  to 
the  ground ;  and  a  few  hours  later  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence  which  would 
warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  not  forthcoming ;  and  a  formal 
verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered  Wharton's  purpose  better 
than  the  informal  verdict  of  guilty  which  the  whole  nation  had  already 
pronounced.  The  work  was  done.  The  Whigs  were  dominant.  Leeds 
was  no  longer  chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister  at  alL 
William,  from  respect  probably  for  the  memory  of  the  beloved  wife 

*  Exact  Collection ;  Lords'  Joarnals,  May  8,  1G95 ;  Commom'  Joumali,  May  2,  8 ; 
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whom  he  had  lately  lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  /shown  pecnliar 
attachment,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  look  like  harshness.  The 
fallen  statesman  was  suffered  to  retain  during  a  considerable  time  the 
title  of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk  on  public  occasions  between  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  Privy  Seal.  But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do 
well  not  to  show  himself  at  Council :  the  business  and  the  patronage 
even  of  the  department  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head  passed  into 
other  hands ;  and  the  place  which  he  ostensibly  filled  was  considered 
in  political  circles  as  really  vacant.* 

no  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there,  during  some 
months,  from  the  public  eye.  When  the  Parliament  met  again,  how- 
ever, he  emerged  from  his  retreat.  Though  he  was  well  stricken  in 
years  and  cruelly  tortured  by  disease,  his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent 
as  ever.  With  indefatigable  energy  he  began  a  third  time  to  dimb,  as 
he  flattered  himself,  towards  that  dizzy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice 
reached,  and  from  which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate :  but,  though  his  eloquence  and  knowledge  always  se- 
cured to  him  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never  again,  evea 
when  the  Tory  party  was  in  power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in 
the  direction  of  affairs. 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he  could  not  be  spared. 
William  was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before  he  sailed,  he  should  determine 
by  whom  the  government  should  be  administered  during  bis  absence. 
Hitherto  Mary  had  acted  as  his  vicegerent  when  he  was  out  of  Eng- 
land :  but  she  was  gone.  He  therefore  delegated  bis  authority  to  seven 
Lords  Justices,  Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterburyi  Somers,  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  Pembroke,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Devonshhre, 
Lord  Steward,  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Godolphin,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  easy 
to  judge  from  this  list  of  names  which  way  the  balance  of  power  wall 
now  leaning.  Godolphin  alone  of  the  seven  was  a  Tory.  The  Lord 
President,  still  second  in  rank,  and  a  few  days  before  first  in  power, 
of  the  great  lay  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  was  passed  over ;  and  the 
omission  was  universally  regarded  as  an  official  announcement  of  his 
disgrace,  t 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Prmcees  of  Denmark  was 
not  appointed  Regent.  The  reconciliation,  which  had  been  began 
while  Mary  was  dying,  had  since  her  death  been,  in  external  show  at 
least,  completed.    This  was  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  Sonder- 

*  yHeimitage,  May  10  (20),  1696;  VenoB  to  Slurewsbms^^  Jime  22, 1697. 
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land  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  useful.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to 
manage  a  personal  negotiation,  to  soften  resentment,  to  sooth  wounded 
pride,  to  select,  among  all  the  objects  of  human  desire,  the  Tery  bait 
which  was  most  likely  to  allure  the  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing. 
On  this  occasion  his  task  was  not  difficult.  He  had  two  excellent 
assistants,  Marlborough  in  the  household  of  Anne,  and  Somers  in  the 
cabinet  of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now  as  desirous  to  support  the  government  as  he 
had  once  been  to  subvert  it.  The  death  of  Mary  had  produced  a  com- 
plete change  in  all  his  schemes.  There  was  one  event  to  which  he 
looked  forward  with  the  most  intense  longing,  the  accession  of  the 
Princess  to  the  English  throne.  It  was  certain  that,  on  the  day  on 
which  she  began  to  reign,  he  would  be  in  her  Court  all  that  Bucking- 
ham had  been  in  the  Court  of  James  the  First,  Marlborough  too 
must  have  been  conscious  of  powers  of  a  jery  different  order  from 
those  which  Buckingham  had  possessed,  of  a  genius  for  politics  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  of  a  genius  for  war  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Turenne.  Perhaps  the  disgraced  General,  in  obscurity  and  inaction, 
anticipated  the  day  when  his  power  to  help  and  hurt  in  Europe  would 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  her  mightiest  princes,  when  he  would  be 
servilely  flattered  and  courted  by  Caesar  on  one  side  and  by  Lewis  the 
Great  on  the  other,  and  when  every  year  would  add  another  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that  had  ever  been  accumulated 
by  any  English  subject.  All  this  might  be  if  Mrs.  Morley  were  Queen. 
But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  ever  see  Mrs.  Morley  Queen  had  till 
lately  been  not  very  probable.  Mary's  life  was  a  much  better  life  than 
his,  and  quite  as  good  a  life  as  her  sister's.  That  William  would  have 
issue  seemed  unlikely.  But  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would 
soon  die.  His  widow  might  marry  again,  and  might  leave  children 
who  would  succeed  her.  In  these  circumstances  Marlborough  might 
well  think  that  he  had  very  little  interest  in  maintaining  that  settle* 
ment  of  the  Crown  which  had  been  made  by  the  Convention.  Nothing 
was  so  likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  confusion,  civil  war,  another  re- 
volution, another  abdication,  another  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Perhaps 
the  nation,  incensed  against  William,  yet  not  reconciled  to  James,  and 
distracted  between  hatred  of  foreigners  and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  might 
prefer  both  to  the  Dutch  King,  and  to  the  Popish  King  one  who  was 
at  once  a  native  of  our  country  and  a  member  of  our  Church,  That 
this  was  the  real  explanation  of  Marlborough's  dark  and  complicated 
plots  was,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  believed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It  is  certain  that 
during  several  years  he  had  spared  no  efforts  to  inflame  the  army  and 
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the  nation  against  the  government.  Bat  all  was  now  changed.  Mary 
was  gone.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  Crown  was  entailed  on  Anne 
after  the  death  of  William.  The  death  of  William  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Indeed  all  the  physicians  who  attended  him  wondered  that 
he  was  still  alive ;  and,  when  the  risks  of  war  were  added  to  the  risks 
of  disease,  the  probability  seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months  he  would 
be  in  his  grave.  Marlborough  saw  that  it  would  now  be  madness  to 
throw  every  thing  into  disorder  and  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  shake  the  throne  while  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
Anne  would  ever  mount  it  except  by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his 
best  to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  highly  probable  that  she 
would  soon  be  called  to  fill  it  in  the  regular  course  of  nature  and  of 
law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  ChurchiUs  to  write  to  the 
King  a  submissive  and  affectionate^  letter  of  condolence.  The  King, 
who  was  never  much  incliifed  to  engage  in  a  commerce  of  insincere 
compliments,  and  who  was  still  in  the  first  agonies  af  his  grief,  showed 
little  disposition  to  meet  her  advances.  But  Somers,  who  felt  that 
every  thing  was  at  stake,  went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  royal  closet.  William  was  sitting  there,  so  deeply  sunk  in  melan- 
choly, that  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  any  person  had  entered 
the  room.  The  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful  pause,  broke  silence, 
and,  doubtless  with  all  that  cautious  delicacy  which  was  characteristic 
of  him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to  touch  the  sore  places  of 
the  mind  without  hurting  them,  implored  His  Majesty  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Princess.  ^^  Do  what  you  will,"  said  William ;  ^^  I  can  think 
of  no  business."  Thus  authorised,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded 
a  treaty.*  Anne  came  to  Kensingtom,  and  was  graciously  received : 
she  was  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace :  a  guard  of  honour  was  again 
placed  at  her  door ;  and  the  Gazettes  again,  after  a  long  interval,  an- 
nounced that  foreign  ministers  had  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  her.f  The  Ghurchills  were  again  permitted  to  dwell  under  the 
royal  roof.  But  William  did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the  peace 
which  he  had  made  with  their  mistress.  Marlborough  remained  ex* 
eluded  from  military  and  political  employment ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  drcle  at.  Eensington^ 
and  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal  hand.|  The  feeling  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  King  explains  why  Anne  was  not  appointed  Regent. 

*  Letter  from  Mrs.  Burnet  to  the  Daohen  of  Marlborough,  1704^  quoted  hj  Ckas| 
Shrewsbury  to  Russell,  January  24,  1696 ;  Bvmot,  iL  149. 
t  London  Gazette,  April  8,  16,  29, 1696. 
X  Shrewsbury  to  Russell,  January  24^  1696;  Narelssiis  LutMl's  Diary. 
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The  Regency  of  Anne  would  have  been  the  Regency  of  Marlborough  ; 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  whom  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  en- 
trust with  any  office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  nature  he  might 
have  been  provoked  into  raising  another  quarrel  in  the  royal  family, 
and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army.  But  all  his  passions,  except 
ambition  and  a'varice,  were  under  strict  regulation.  He  was  destitate 
alike  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  of  the  sentiment  of  revenge. 
He  had  conspired  against  the  government  while  it  was  loading  him 
with  favours.  He  now  supported  it,  though  it  requited  his  support 
with  contumely.  Ho  perfectly  understood  his  own  interest :  he  had 
perfect  command  of  his  temper :  he  endured  decorously  the  hardships 
of  his  present  situation,  and  contented  himself  by  looking  forward  to  a 
reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him  for  a  few  years  of  patience. 
He  did  not  indeed  cease  to  correspond  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Gcr- 
mains :  but  the  correspondence  gradually  became  more  and  more  slack, 
and  seems,  on  his  part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions  and 
trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborough's  views  had  filled  the 
minds  of  fiercer  and  more  pertinacious  politicians  with  wild  hopes  and 
atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the  execution  of 
Grandval,  no  serious  design  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam. Some  hotheaded  malecontents  had  indeed  laid  schemes  for  kid- 
napping or  murdering  him :  but  those  schemes  were  not,  while  his  wife 
lived,  countenanced  by  her  father.  James  did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any  scruple 
about  removing  his  enemies  by  those  means  which  he  had  justly 
thought  base  and  wicked  when  employed  by  his  enemies  against  him- 
self. If  any  such  scruple  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  there  was  no  want, 
under  his  roof,  of  casuists  willing  and  competent  to  sooth  his  conscience 
with  sophisms  such  as  had  corrupted  the  far  nobler  natures  of  Anthony 
Babington  and  Everard  Digby.  To  question  the  lawfulness  of  assas- 
sination, in  cases  where  assassination  might  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  was  to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illustrious  Jesuits,  of 
Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  of  Molina  and  Mariana :  nay,  it  was  to  rebel 
against  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  One  Pope  had  walked  in  procession  at 
the  head  of  his  cardinals;  had  proclaimed  a  jubilee;  had  ordered  the 
guns  of  Saint  Angelo  to  be  fired,  in  honour  of  the  perfidious  butchery  in 
which  Coligni  had  perished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a  solemn  allocution 
hymned  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France  in  rapturous  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  the  ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  had  ex- 
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tolled  the  murderer  above  Phinehas  and  Judith.*  William  was  regarded 
at  Saint  Germains  as  a  monster  compared  with  whom  Coligni  and 
Henry  the  Third  were  saints.  Nevertheless  James,  during  some  yean, 
refused  to  sanction  any  attempt  on  his  nephew's  person.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigned  for  his  refusal  have  come  down  to  ns,  as  he  wrote 
them  with  his  own  hand.  He  did  not  affect  to  think  that  assassination 
was  a  sin  which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror  by  a  GhristiaUi  or  a  villany 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman :  he  merely  said  that  the  difficulties  were 
great,  and  that  he  would  not  push  his  friends  on  extreme  danger  when 
it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  second  them  effectuaUy.f  In  truth, 
while  Mary  lived,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  murder  of  her 
husband  would  really  be  a  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  By  his  death 
the  government  would  lose  indeed  the  strength  derived  from  his  emi« 
nent  personal  qualities,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  from 
the  load  of  his  personal  unpopularity.  His  whole  power  would  at  once 
devolve  on  his  widow ;  and  the  nation  would  probably  rally  round  her 
with  enthusiasm.  If  her  political  abilities  were  not  equal  to  his,  she 
had  not  his  repulsive  manners,  his  foreign  pronunciation,  his  partiality 
for  every  thing  Dutch  and  for  *e very  thing  Galvinistic.  Many,  who 
had  thought  her  culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety,  would  be  of  opinion 
that  now  at  least  she  was  absolved  from  all  duty  to  a  father  stained 
with  the  blood  of  her  husband.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  adminis- 
tration would  continue  to  work  without  that  interruption  which  ordi« 
narily  followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would  be  no  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament,  no  suspension  of  the  customs  and  excise :  commis- 
sions would  retain  their  force ;  and  all  that  James  would  have  gainedj 
by  the  fall  of  his  enemy  would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  every  thing.  If  a  dagger  or  a  bul- 
let should  now  reach  the  heart  of  William,  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  instantly  be  general  anarchy.  The  Parliament  and  the  Privy 
Council  would  cease  to  exist.  The  authority  of  ministers  and  judges 
would  expire  with  him  from  whom  it  was  derived.  It  might  seem  not 
improbable  that  at  such  a  moment  a  restoration  might  be  effected  with- 
out a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the  grave  wh^n.  restless 
and  unprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in  earnest  agamst  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam. Foremost  among  these  men  in  parts,  in  courage  and  in  energy 
was  Robert  Chamock.  He  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had,  in 
the  late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Alone  in 
that  great  society  he  had  betrayed  the  common  cause,  had  consented 

♦  De  Thou,  liii.  xcTi. 

f  Life  of  James,  ii.  646,  Orig.  Mem.    Of  eonne  Jaa«t  does  act  «••  tlie  word 
Bination.    He  talks  of  the  seiiing  and  earrying  away  of  the  Pkinbt  of  Oraago. 
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to  be  the  tool  of  the  Iligh  Commission,  had  publicly  apostatized  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and,  \vhile  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary, 
had  held  the  office  of  Vice  President.  The  Revolution  came,  and 
altered  at  once  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven  from  the  quiet 
cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  bank  of  the  Cherwell,  he 
sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind.  During  several  years  he  led 
the  perilous  and  agitated  life  of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  repassed  on 
secret  errands  between  England  and  France,  changed  his  lodgings  in 
London  often,  and  was  known  at  different  coffeehouses  by  different 
names.  His  services  had  been  requited  with  a  captain's  commission 
signed  by  the  banished  King. 

With  Charnock  was  closely  connected  George  Porter,  an  adventurer 
who  called  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Royalist,  but  who  was  in 
truth  destitute  of  all  religious  and  of  all  political  principle.  Porter's 
friends  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he 
drank,  that  he  swore,  that  he  told  extravagant  lies  about  his  amourSy 
and  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  ft 
brawl  at  the  playhouse.  His  enemies  affirmed  that  he  was  addicted 
to  nauseous  and  horrible  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured 
the  means  of  indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by  cheating  and  maraud- 
ing ;  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  clippers ;  that  he  sometimes  got  on 
horseback  late  in  the  evening  and  stole  out  in  disguise,  and  that,  when 
he  returned  from  these  mysterious  excursions,  his  appearance  justified 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  doing  business  on  Hounslow  Heath  or 
Finchley  Common.* 

Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman,  a  knave  more 
abandoned,  if  possible,  than  Porter,  was  in  the  plot.  Goodman  had 
been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept,  like  some  much  greater  men,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  had  been  taken  into  her  house,  had  been  loaded 
by  her  with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her  by  bribing  an  Italian  quack  to 
poison  two  of  her  children.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  administered, 
Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only  for  a  misdemeanour.  He  was  tried, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  had  since  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers  of  bank  notes.f 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  law,  who  had 
been  conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  confederacy.  He  bore 
a  much  fairer  character  than  most  of  his  accomplices:  but  in  one 

*  ETerj  tbbg  bad  that  was  known  or  mmoored  tbont  Porter  came  out  on  the  State 
Trials  of  169G. 

t  As  to  Goodman  see  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Peter  Cook ;  CloTorskirke,  Feb.  28 
(March  9),  1696;  L'Hermitage,  April  10  (20),  1696;  and  a  pasquinade  entitled  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland's  MemoriaL 
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respect  he  was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them.  For  he  had,  in 
order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which  he  held  in  the  Court  of  Gban- 
cery,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Prince  against  whose  life  he  now  con- 
spired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  cowardly  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  the  decieased 
Queen.  Fenwick,  if  his  own  assertion  is  to  be  trusted,  was  willing  to 
join  in  an  insurrection,  but  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  assassinir 
tion,  and  showed  so  much  of  what  was  in  his  mind  as  sufficed  to  make 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept 
their  secret,  however,  as  strictly  as  if  he  h»d  wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  restrained  the  con- 
spirators from  calling  their  design  by  the  proper  name.  Even  in  their 
private  consultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk  of  killing  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  They  would  try  to  seize  him  and  to  carry  him  alive  into 
France.  If  there  were  any  resistance  they  might*  be  forced  to  use 
their  swords  and  pistols,  and  nobody  could  be  answerable  for  what  a 
thrust  or  a  shot  might  do.  In  the  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of 
assassination,  thus  thinly  veiled,  was  communicated  to  James,  and  his 
sanction  was  earnestly  requested.  But  week  followed  week ;  and  no 
answer  arrived  from  him.  He  doubtless  remained  silent  in  the  hope 
that  his  adherents  would,  after  a  short  delay,  venture  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus  have  the  advantage  with- 
out the  scandal  of  their  crime.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  so  under- 
stood him.  He  had  not,  they  said,  authorised  the  attempt :  but  he 
had  not  prohibited  it ;  and,  apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  ab- 
sence of  prohibition  was  a  sufficient  warrant.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  strike :  but  before  they  could  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments William  set  out  for  Flanders ;  and  the  plot  against  his  life  was 
necessarily  suspended  till  his  return. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King  leffc  Kensington  for 
Gravesend,  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  the  Continent.  Three 
days  before  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had,  after  a 
recess  of  about  two  years,  met  again  at  Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  who 
had,  in  the  preceding  session,  sate  on  the  throne  and  held  the  sceptre, 
was  dead ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new  Lord  High  Commis^ 
sioncr.  The  person  selected  was  John  Hay,  Marquess  of  Tweedale, 
Chancellor  of  the  Realm,  a  man  grown  old  in  busmess,  well  informed, 
prudent,  humane,  blameless  in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  as 
respectable  as  any  Scottish  lord  who  had  been  long  and  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  politics  of  those  troubled  times. 

Ilis  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was  indeed  well  known  that 
the  Estates  were  generally  inclined  to  support  the  government.    Bat 
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it  was  also  well  known  that  there  was  one  subject  which  would  require 
the  most  dexterous  and  delicate  management.  The  cry  of  the  blood 
shed  more  than  three  years  before  in  Qlencoe  had  at  length  made 
itself  heard.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1693,  the  reports,  which 
had  at  first  been  contemptuously  derided  as  factious  calumnies,  began 
to  be  generally  thought  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Many  people 
little  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  any  thing  that  came  forth  from 
the  secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites  owned  that,  for  the  honour  of  the 
government,  some  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted.  The  amiable  Mary 
had  been  much  shocked  by  what  she  heard.  William  had,  at  her 
request,  empowered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  several  other  Scotch- 
men of  note  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  But  the  Duke  died : 
his  colleagues  were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  and  the 
King,  who  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  Scotland,  forgot  to 
urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  have  done  wisely  as 
well  as  rightly  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  country.  The  hor- 
rible story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  pertinaciously,  confidently,  and 
with  so  many  circumstances  as  almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length 
roused  all  Scotland.  The  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently  patriotic 
'  was  galled  by  the  taunts  of  southern  pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether 
there  was  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no  humanity, 
no  spirit  to  demand  redress  even  for  the  foulest  wrongs.  Each  of 
the  two  extreme  parties,  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  general  politics,  was  impelled  by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call  for 
inquiry.  The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  make  out  a  case  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the  usurper,  and 
which  might  be  set  ofi*  against  the  many  offences  imputed  by  the 
Whigs  to  Glaverhouse  and  Mackenzie.  The  zealous  Presbyterians 
were  not  less  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the 
Master  of  Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  per- 
secution. They  knew  that,  though  he  bad  cordially  concurred  in  the 
political  revolution  which  had  freed  them  from  the  hated  dynasty,  he 
had  seen  with  displeasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution,  which  was,  in 
their  view,  even  more  important.  They  knew  that  church  govern- 
ment was  with  him  merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it 
as  an  affair  of  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the  synodical 
model.  They  could  not  without  uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent 
an  enemy  of  pure  religion  constantly  attending  the  royal  steps  and 
constantly  breathing  counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  They  were  therefore 
impatient  for  an  investigation,  which,  if  one  half  of  what  was  rumoured 

*  See  the  preamble  to  the  CommiBsloii  of  1695. 
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were  true,  must  produce  revelations  fatal  to  the  power  and  fame  of 
the  minister  whom  they  distrusted.  Nor  could  that  minister  rely  on 
the  cordial  support  of  all  who  held  office  under  the  Crown.  His 
genius  and  influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  less  successful 
courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fellow  secretary,  Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  Glencoe 
was  in  the  mouths  of  all  Scotchmen  of  all  factions  and  of  all  sects. 
William,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  the  Continent,  learned  that, 
on  this  subject,  the  Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that  the  best 
thing  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resist.  A  Commission 
authorising  Twecdale  and  several  other  privy  councillors  to  examine 
fully  into  the  matter  about  which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly 
excited  was  signed  by  the  King  at  Kensington,  was  sent  down  to 
Edinburgh,  and  was  there  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  realm. 
This  was  accomplished  just  in  time.*  The  Parliament  had  scarcely 
entered  on  business  when  a  member  rose  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  Tweedale  was  able  to 
inform  the  Estates  that  His  Majesty's  goodness  had  prevented  their 
desires,  that  a  Commission  of  Precognition  had,  a  few  hours  before, 
passed  in  all  the  forms,  and  that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in 
that  instrument  would  hold  their  first  meeting  before  night.f  The 
Parliament  unanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  King  for  this  instance 
of  his  paternal  care :  but  some  of  those  who  joined  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  expressed  a  very  natural  apprehension  that  the  second  investi- 
gation might  end  as  unsatisfactorily  as  the  first  investigation  had 
ended.  The  honour  of  the  country,  they  said,  was  at  stake ;  and  the 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  the 
result  of  the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
Tweedale  gave  assurances  which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the  murmurers.J 
But,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  many  members  became 
mutinous  and  suspicious.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June  it  was  moved 
that  the  Commissioners  should  be  ordered  to  report.  The  motion  was 
not  carried :  but  it  was  renewed  day  after  day.  In  three  successive 
sittings  Tweedale  was  able  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  assembly. 
But,  when  he  at  length  announced  that  the  report  had  been  completed, 
and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the  Estates  till  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  King,  there  was  a  violent  outcry.  The  public  curiosity 
was  intense :  for  the  examination  had  been  conducted  with  closed  doors, 
and  both  Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy.     The 

*  The  Commission  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Parliament 
f  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  May  21,  1695;  London  Gazette,  May  80. 
X  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  May  23,  1695. 
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King  was  in  the  Netherlands.  Weeks  must  elapse  before  his  pleasare 
could  be  taken ;  and  the  session  could  not  last  much  longer.  In  ft 
fourth  debate  there  were  signs  which  convinced  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ;  and  the  report  was  produced.* 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed  it,  an  excellent 
digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and  austerely  just  No  source 
from  which  valuable  information  was  likely  to  be  derived  had  been 
neglected.  Glengarry  and  Keppoch,  though  notoriously  disaffected 
to  the  government,  had  been  permitted  to  conduct  the  case  on  behalf 
of  their  unhappy  kinsmen.  Several  of  the  Macdonalds  who  had 
escaped  from  the  havoc  of  that  night  had  been  examined,  and  among 
them  the  reigning  Mac  Ian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chief. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Master  of  Stair  with  the  military  men  who 
commanded  in  the  Highlands  had  been  subjected  to  a  strict  but  not 
unfair  scrutiny.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  Commissioners  came, 
and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  candid  inquirer  will  concur,  was 
that  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  was  a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of  this 
barbarous  murder  the  letters  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were  the  sole  war- 
rant and  cause. 

That  Breadalbanc  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  was  not  proved : 
but  he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear.  In  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion it  was  incidentally  discovered  that  he  had,  while  distributing  the 
money  of  William  among  the  Highland  Chiefs,  professed  to  them  the 
warmest  zeal  for  the  interest  of  James,  and  advised  them  to  take  what 
they  could  get  from  the  usurper,  but  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  back  the  rightful  King. 
Breadalbane's  defence  was  that  he  was  a  greater  villain  than  hia 
accusers  imagined,  and  that  he  h$td  pretended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only  in 
order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite  plans.  In  truth,  the  depths 
of  this  man's  knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow  the  Italian  classification,  single 
treasons,  and  which  double  treasons.  On  this  occasion  the  Parliament 
supposed  him  to  have  been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent 
him  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  government,  on  full  considera- 
tion, gave  credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  doable 
treason,  and  let  him  out  again. f 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into  immediate  considera- 
tion by  the  Estates.  They  resolved,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
that  the  order  signed  by  William  did  not  authorise  the  slaughter  of 
Glcncoe.     They  next  resolved,  but,  it  should  seem,  not  unanimously, 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  June  14,  18,  20,  1695 :  London  Gazette,  June  27. 
t  Burnet,  iL  157 ;   Act  Pari.,  Juno  10,  1696. 
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that  the  slaughter  was  a  murder.*  They  proceeded  to  pass  several 
votes,  the  sense  of  which  was  finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the 
King.  How  that  part  of  the  address  which  related  to  the  Master  of 
Stair  should  be  framed,  was  a  question  about  which  there  was  much 
debate.  Several  of  his  letters  were  called  for  and  read ;  and  several 
amendments  were  put  to  the  vote.  It  should  seem  that  the  Jacobites 
and  the  extreme  Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  good  cause,  on  the 
side  of  severity.  The  majority,  under  the  skilful  management  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  acquiesced  in  words  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  guilty  minister  to  retain  his  office,  but  which  did  not 
impute  to  him  such  criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his 
estate.  They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  in  terms  far  too  soft. 
They  blamed  his  immoderate  zeal  against  the  unfortunate  clan,  and 
his  warm  directions  about  performing  the  execution  by  surprise.  His 
excess  in  his  letters  they  pronounced  to  have  been  the  original  cause 
of  the  massacre:  but,  instead  of  demanding  that  be  should  be 
brought  to  trial  as  a  murderer,  they  declared  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  absence  and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal  wisdom  to 
deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
government. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal  offender  was  not 
extended  to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton,  who  had  fled,  and  had  been 
vainly  cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City  Cross  to  appear  before  the 
Estates,  was  pronounced  not  to  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  the  Glencoe 
men.  Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsey,  Ensign 
Lundie,  and  Serjeant  Barbour,  were  still  more  distinctly  designated  as 
murderers ;  and  the  King  was  requested  to  command  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this  occasion, 
severe  in  the  wrong  place  and  lenient  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
cruelty  and  baseness  of  Glenlyon  and  his  comrades  excite,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  emotions  which  makb  it  diffi- 
cult to  reason  calmly.  Yet  whoever  can  bring  himself  to  look  at  the 
conduct  of  these  men  with  judicial  impartiality,  will  probably  be  of 
opinion  that  they  could  not,  without  great  detriment  to  the  common- 
wealth,  have  been  treated  as  assassins.  They  had  slain  nobody  whom 
they  had  not  been  positively  directed  by  their  commanding  officer  to 
slay.  That  subordination,  without  which  an  «nny  is  the  worst  of  all 
rabbles,  would  be  at  an  end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  answer- 
able for  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience  to  which  he  pulls  his 
trigger.  The  case  of  Glencoe  was,  doubtless,  an  extreme  case :  but 
it  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  cases  which,  in  war, 

*  Act  Pari,  June  26,  16S6;  Imdoa  QsMtts,  Jalj  i. 
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arc  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Very  terrible  military  executions  are 
sometimes  indispensable.  Humanity  itself  may  require  them.  Who 
then  is  to  decide  -whether  there  be  an  emergency  such  as  makes 
severity  the  truest  mercy  ?  Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or 
be  not  necessary  to  lay  a  thriving  town  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large 
body  of  mutineers,  to  shoot  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  ?  Is  th6  respon- 
sibility with  the  commanding  officer,  or  with  the  rank  and  file  whom 
he  orders  to  make  ready,  present  and  fire  ?  And  if  the  general  rule 
be  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the  commanding  officer,  and  not  with 
those  who  obey  him,  is  it  possible  to  find  any  reason  for  pronouncing 
the  case  of  Glcncoe  an  exception  to  that  rule  ?  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  proposed  that  any  of  the  private 
men  of  Argyle's  regiment  should  be  prosecuted  for  murder.  Absolute 
impunity  was  granted  to  every  body  below  the  rank  of  Serjeant. 
Yet  on  what  principle  ?  Surely,  if  military  obedience  was  not  a  valid 
plea,  every  man  who  shot  a  Macdonald  on  that  horrible  night  was  a 
murderer.  And,  if  military  obedience  was  a  valid  plea  for  the  mus- 
keteer who  acted  by  order  of  Serjeant  Barbour,  why  not  for  Barbour 
who  acted  by  order  of  Glenlyon  ?  And  why  not  for  Glenlyon  who 
acted  by  order  of  Hamilton?  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
more  deference  is  due  from  a  private  to  a  non-commissioned  officer 
than  from  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  his  captain,  or  from  a  captain 
to  his  colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon  were  of  so  peca« 
liar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  virtue,  he  would  have 
thrown  up  his  commission,  would  have  braved  the  displeasure  of 
colonel,  general,  and  Secretary  of  State,  would  have  incurred  the 
heaviest  penalty  which  a  Court  Martial  could  inflict,  rather  than  have 
performed  the  part  assigned  to  him ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true :  but 
the  question  is  not  whether  he  acted  like  a  virtuous  man,  but  whether 
he  did  that  for  which  he  could,  without  infringing  a  rule  essential  to 
the  discipline  of  camps  and  to  the  security  of  nations,  be  hanged  as  a 
murderer.  In  this  case,  disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moral  duty :  bat 
it  does  not  follow  that  obedience  was  a  legal  crime. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and  his  fellows  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law.  The  only  punishment  which 
could  properly  be  inflicted  on  them  was  that  which  made  Gain  cry  oat 
that  it  was  greater  than  he  could  bear ;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  to  carry  wherever  they  went  a  mark  from  which  even 
bad  men  should  turn  away  sick  with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  had  been  solemnly 
pronounced,  both  by  the  Commission  of  Precognition  and  by  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  in  full  Parliament,  to  be  the  original  author  of 
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the  massacre.  That  it  was  not  advisable  to  make  examples  of  his 
tools  was  the  strongest  reason  for  making  an  example  of  him.  Every 
argument  which  can  be  urged  against  punishing  the  soldier  who  exe- 
cutes the  unjust  and  inhuman  orders  of  his  superior,  is  an  argument 
for  punishing  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  the  superior  who  gives 
unjust  and  inhuman  orders.  Where  there  can  be  no  responsibility 
below,  there  should  be  double  responsibility  above.  What  the  Farlia^ 
ment  of  Scotland  ought  with  one  voice  to  have  demanded  was,  not 
that  a  poor  illiterate  Serjeant,  who  was  hardly  more  accountable  than 
his  own  halbert  for  the  bloody  work  which  he  had  done,  should  be 
hanged  in  the  Grassmarket,  but  that  the  real  murderer,  the  most 
politic,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  powerful,  of  Scottbh  statesmen, 
should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  should,  if  found  guilty,  die 
the  death  of  a  felon.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could  expiate 
such  a  crime.  Unhappily  the  Estates,  by  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the 
chief  offender,  and,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that  his  humble 
agents  should  be  treated  with  a  severity  beyond  the  law,  made  the 
stain  which  the  massacre  had  left  on  the  honour  of  the  nation  broader 
and  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great  breach  of  duty.  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that,  till  he  received  the  report  of  his  Com- 
missioners, he  had  been  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  slaughter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  reading  Jacobite  pamphlets;  and,  if  he  did  read  them,  he 
would  have  found  in  them  such  a  quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous 
invective  against  himself  that  he  would  have  been  very  little  inclined 
to  credit  any  imputation  which  they  might  throw  on  his  servants.  He 
would  have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one  tract,  of  being  a  concealed 
Papist,  in  another  of  having  poisoned  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third 
of  having  contrived  to  have  Talmash  taken  off  at  Brest.  He  would 
have  seen  it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland,  he  once  ordered  fifty  of  his 
wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen 
that  the  unalterable  affection  which  he  felt  from  his  boyhood  to  his 
death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and  most  trusty  friends  that  ever 
prince  had  the  happiness  to  possess,  was  made  a  ground  for  imputing 
to  him  abominations  as  foul  as  those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  might  therefore  naturally  be  slow  to  believe 
frightful  imputations  thrown  by  writers  whom  he  knew  to  be  habitual 
liars  on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he  valaed  highly,  and  to  whoso 
exertions  he  had,  on  some  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he  could 
not,  after  he  had  read  the  documents  transmitted  to  him  firom  Ediii* 
burgh  by  Tweedale,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Master  of  Stair.    To  visit  that  guilt  with  ezanphtfy  punishment  was 
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the  sacred  duty  of  a  Sovereign  who  had  sworn,  with  his  hand  lifted  up 
towards  heaven,  that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  repress,  in 
all  estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression,  and  would  do  justice,  without 
acceptance  of  persons,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  Father  of  all 
mercies.  William  contented  himself  with  dismissing  the  Master  from 
office.  For  this  great  fault,  a  fault  amounting  to  a  crime,  Burnet 
tried  to  frame,  not  a  defence,  but  an  excuse.  He  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  King,  alarmed  by  finding  how  many  persons  had  borne 
a  part  in  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it  better  to  grant 
a  general  amnesty,  than  to  punish  one  massacre  by  another.  Bat 
this  representation  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Numerous 
instruments  had  doubtless  been  employed  in  the  work  of  death :  but 
they  had  all  received  their  impulse,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a 
single  mind.  High  above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one  offender, 
preeminent  in  parts,  knowledge,  rank  and  power.  In  return  for  many 
victims  immolated  by  treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by 
justice  ;  and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of 
William  that  the  demand  was  refused. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  such  a  supply  as  the  poor 
country  which  they  represented  could  afford.  They  had  indeed  been 
put  into  high  good  humour  by  the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a 
way  of  speedily  making  that  poor  country  rich.  Their  attention  had 
been  divided  between  the  inquiry  into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and 
some  specious  commercial  projects  of  which  the  nature  will  be  ex- 
plained and  the  fate  related  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  towards  the  Low 
Countries.  The  great  warrior  who  had  been  victorious  at  Fleurus,  at 
Stcinkirk  and  at  Landen  had  not  left  his  equal  behind  him.  But 
France  still  possessed  Marshals  well  qualified  for  high  command* 
Already  Catinat  and  Bouffleurs  had  given  proofs  of  skill,  of  resolution 
and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state.  Either  of  these  distin- 
guished officers  would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of  Luxemburg  and 
an  antagonist  worthy  of  William  :  but  their  master,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  preferred  to  both  the  Duke  of  Villeroy.  The  new  general 
had  been  Lewis's  playmate  when  they  were  both  children,  had  then 
become  a  favourite,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  In  those  super- 
ficial graces  for  which  the  French  aristocracy  was  then  renowned 
throughout  Europe,  Villeroy  was  preeminent  among  the  French  aris- 
tocracy. His  stature  was  tall,  his  countenance  handsome,  his  man- 
ners nobly  and  somewhat  haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his  furniture,  his 
equipage,  his  table,  magnificent.  No  man  told  a  story  with  more 
vivacity :  no  man  sate  his  horse  better  in  a  hunting  party :  no  man 
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made  love  with  more  success :  no  man  staked  and  lost  heaps  of  gold 
Tvith  more  agreeable  unconcern:  no  man  was  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  adventures,  the  attachments,  the  enmities  of  the 
lords  and  ladies  who  daily  filled  the  halls  of  Verswlles.  There  were 
two  characters  especially  which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied  during 
many  years,  and  of  which  he  knew  all*  the  plaits  and  windings,  the 
character  of  the  King,  and  the  character  of  her  who  was  Queen  in 
every  thing  but  name.  But  there  ended  Yilleroy's  acquirements. 
He  was  profoundly  ignorant  both  of  books  and  of  business.  At  the 
Council  Board  he  never  opened  his  mouth  without  exposing  himself. 
For  war  he  had  not  a  single  qualification  except  that  personal  courage 
which  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  class  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  At  every  great  crisis  of  his  political  and  of  his  military  life 
ho  was  alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk  in  dejection.  Just 
before  he  took  a  momentous  step  his  selfconfidence  was  boundless ;  he 
would  listen  to  no  suggestion :  he  would  not  admit  into  his  mind  the 
thought  that  failure  was  possible.  On  the  first  check  he  gave  up  every 
thing  for  lost,  became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down  in 
helpless  despair.  Lewis  however  loved  him ;  and  he,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, loved  Lewis.  The  kindness  of  the  master  was  proof  against  all 
the  disasters  which  were  brought  on  his  kingdom  by  the  rashness  and 
weakness  of  the  servant ;  and  the  gratittide  of  the  servant  was  honour- 
ably, though  not  judiciously,  manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion 
after  the  death  of  the  master.* 

Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands  was  confided.  The  Duke  of  Maine  was  aent  to  learn  the 
art  of  war  under  this  preceptor.  Maine,  the  natural  son  of  Lewis  by 
the  Duchess  of  Montespan,  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  loved  by  Lewis  with  the  love  of  a 
father,  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  the  not  less  tender  love  of  a 
foster  mother.  Grave  men  were  scandalized  by  the  ostentations  man- 
ner in  which  the  King,  while  making  a  high  profession  of  piety,  ex- 
hibited his  partiality  for  this  ofispring  of  a  double  adultery.  Kind- 
ness, they  said,  was  doubtless  due  from  a  parent  to  a  diild:  but 
decency  was  also  due  from  a  Sovereign  to  his  people.  In  spite  of 
these  murmurs  the  youth  had  been  publicly  acknowledged,  loaded 
with  wealth  and  dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer,  placed,  by  an 
extraordinary  act  of  royal  power,  above  Dukes  and  Peers  of  older 
creation,  married  to  a  Princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  appointed 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Realm.  With  abilities  and 
courage  he  might  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  world.  But  his 
intellect  was  small;  his  nerves  were  weak;  and  the  woman  and 
*  There  is  an  ezoeUent  portrait  of  TOltroy  in  Saint  Simon's  Msmoirt. 
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priests  who  had  educated  him  had  effectually  assisted  nature.  He  was 
orthodox  in  belief,  correct  in  morals,  insinuating  in  address,  a  hypo- 
crite, a  mischief  maker  and  a  coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders  would,  during  this  year, 
be  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  Here,  therefore,  a  great  army  was  col- 
lected. Strong  lines  were  formed  from  the  Lys  to  the  Scheld,  and 
Villeroy  fixed  his  headquarters  near  Tournay.  Bouffleurs,  with  about 
twelve  thousand  men,  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutch  troops,  who  were  under 
William's  immediate  command,  mustered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  lay 
near  Brussels.  A  smaller  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Brandenburghers, 
was  encamped  not  far  from  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commenced.  The  first  move- 
ments of  William  were  mere  feints  intended  to  prevent  the  French " 
generals  from  suspecting  his  real  purpose.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
retaking  Namur.  The  loss  of  Namur  had  been  the  most  mortifying 
of  all  the  disasters  of  a  disastrous  war.  The  importance  of  Namur 
in  a  military  point  of  view  had  always  been  great,  and  had  become 
greater  than  ever  during  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  siege.  New  works,  the  masterpieces  of  Vauban,  had  been  added 
to  the  old  defences  which  had  been  constructed  with  the  utmost  skill 
of  Cohorn.  So  ably  had  the  two  illustrious  engineers  vied  with  each 
other  and  cooperated  with  nature  that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the 
strongest  in  Europe.  Over  one  gate  had  been  placed  a  vaunting 
inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  prize  from  the  grasp 
of  France. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  hint  of  his  inten- 
tion got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dunkirk,  some  that  Ypres  was 
his  object.  The  marches  and  skirmishes  by  which  he  disguised  his 
design  were  compared  by  Saint  Simon  to  the  moves  of  a  skilful  chess 
player.  Fenquieres,  much  more  deeply  versed  in  military  science 
than  Saint  Simon,  informs  us  that  some  of  these  moves  were  hazard- 
ous, and  that  such  a  game  could  not  have  been  safely  played  againiit 
Luxemburg ;  and  this  is  probably  true :  but  Luxemburg  was  gone ; 
and  what  Luxemburg  had  been  to  William,  William  now  was  to  Vil- 
leroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  at  home,  being 
unable,  in  his  absence,  to  prosecute  their  design  against  his  person, 
contented  themselves  with  plotting  against  his  government.  They 
were  somewhat  less  closely  watched  than  during  the  preceding  year : 
for  the  event  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  had  discouraged  Aaron 
Smith  and  his  agents.     Trenchard,  whose  vigilance  and  severity  had 
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made  him  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no  more,  and  had  been 
succeeded,  in  what  may  be  called  the  subordinate  Secretaryship  of 
State,  by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned  civilian  and  an  experienced 
diplomatist,  of  moderate  opinions,  and  of  temper  cautious  to  timidity.* 
The  malecontents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of  the  administra- 
tion. William  had  scarcely  sailed  for  the  Continent  when  they  held 
a  great  meeting  at  one  of  their  favourite  haunts,  the  Old  King's 
Head  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Chamock,  Porter,  Goodman,  Parkyns 
and  Fenwick  were  present.  The  Earl  of  Aylesbury  was  there,  a  man 
whose  attachment  to  the  exiled  house  was  notorious,  but  who  always 
denied  that  he  had  ever  thought  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  immond 
means.  His  denial  would  be  entitled  to  more  credit  if  he  had  not^ 
by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government  against  which  he  was  con- 
stantly intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of 
conscience  and  honour.  In  the  assembly  was  Sir  John  Friend,  a  non- 
juror who  had  indeed  a  very  slender  wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very 
large  fortune  by  brewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition.  After 
dinner, — for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites  were  generally  laid  over  wine, 
and  generally  bore  some  trace  of  the  conviviality  in  which  they  had 
originated,  —  it  was  resolved  that  the  time  was  come  for  an  insurrec- 
tion and  a  French  invasion,  and  that  a  special  messenger  should  carry 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Germains.  Gharnock  was  selected. 
He  undertook  the  commission,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and 
had  interviews  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but  could  arrange  nothing. 
The  English  malecontents  would  not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French 
troops  could,  not  without  great  risk,  be  withdrawn  from  the  army 
which  was  contending  against  William  in  the  Low  GountrieSi  When 
Charnock  returned  to  report  that  his  embassy  had  been  unsuccessful, 
he  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol.  They  had  during  his  absence 
amused  themselves,  after  their  fashion^  by  trying  to  raise  a  riot  in 
London  on  the  tenth  of  June,  the  birthday  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
of  Wales.  They  met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and  when  hot  with 
wine,  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Goodman, 
beat  kettledrums,  unfurled  banners,  and  began  to  light  bonfires.  But 
the  watch,  supported  by  the  populace,  was  too  strong  for  the  revellers. 
They  were  put  to  rout :  the  tavern  where  they  had  feasted  was  sacked 
by  the  mob :  the  ringleaders  were  apprehended,  tried,  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, but  regained  their  liberty  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in  a  far 
more  criminal  design.f 
By  this  time  all  was  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  Wil- 

*  Some  carious  traits  of  Tnimbaira  charteteridn  be  fomid  in P«p7i'  Tangier Diny. 
f  Postboy,  June  13,  July  9, 11, 1695;  InlelUgeaoe  Domettio  and  Foreigii,  Jtmo  14| 
Pacquet  Boat  from  IloUand  and  Flanders,  July  9. 
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liiim  had  formed.  That  plan  had  been  communicated  to  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  allied  forces,  and  had  been  warmly  approved.  Vaudo- 
mont  was  left  in  Flanders  with  a  considerable  force  to  watch  Villeroy. 
The  King,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched  straight  on  Namur.  At 
the  same  moment  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  towards  the  same 
point  on  one  side,  and  the  Brandenburghers  on  another.  So  well  had 
these  movements  been  concerted,  and  so  rapidly  were  they  performed, 
that  the  skilful  and  energetic  BoufHers  had  but  just  time  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  fortress.  He  was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of 
dragoons,  by  a  strong  body  of  gunners,  sappers  and  miners,  and  by  an 
officer  named  Megrigny,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  engineer  in  the 
French  service  with  the  exception  of  Vauban.  A  few  hours  after  Bouf- 
flers  had  entered  the  place  the  besieging  forces  closed  round  it  on  every 
side ;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  rapidly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court.  There  it  was  not 
doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy.  The  town  was  strong :  the  cas- 
tle was  believed  to  be  impregnable :  the  magazines  were  filled  with  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  sufficient  to  last  till  the  time  at  which  the 
armies  of  that  age  were  expected  to  retire  into  winter  quarters :  the 
garrison  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world : 
they  were  commanded  by  an  excellent  general :  he  was  assisted  by  an 
excellent  engineer;  nor  was  it  doubted  that  Villeroy  would  march  with 
his  great  army  to  the  assistance  of  Boufflers,  and  that  the  besiegers 
would  then  be  in  much  more  danger  than  the  besieged. 

These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  dispatches  of  Villeroy.  He  pro- 
posed, he-said,  first  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Vaudemont,  and  then  to 
drive  William  from  Namur.  Vaudemont  might  try  to  avoid  an  action ; 
but  he  could  not  escape.  The  Marshal  went  so  far  as  to  promise  his 
master  news  of  a  complete  victory  within  twenty-four  hours.  Lewis 
passed  a  whole  day  in  impatient  expectation.  At  last,  instead  of  an  offi- 
cer of  high  rank  loaded  with  English  and  Dutch  standards,  arrived  a 
courier  bringing  news  that  Vaudemont  had  effected  a  retreat  with 
scarcely  any  loss,  and  was  safe  under  the  walls  of  Ghent.  William 
extolled  the  generalship  of  his  lieutenant  in  the  warmest  terms.  ^^  My 
cousin,"  he  wrote,  "you  have  shown  yourself  a  greater  master  of  your 
art  than  if  you  had  won  a  pitched  battle."  *  In  the  French  camp, 
however,  and  at  the  French  Court  it  was  universally  held  that  Vaude- 
mont had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  the  misconduct  of 

*  Vandemont's  Despatch  and  William's  Answer  are  in  the  Monthly  Mercniy  for 
July,  1C95. 
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those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Some  threw  the  whole  blame  onVil- 
leroj ;  and  Yilleroy  made  no  attempt  to  vindicate  himself.  But  it  was 
generalj  believed  that  he  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  have  vindi- 
cated himself,  had  he  not  preferred  royal  favomr  to  military  renown. 
His  plan,  it  was  said,  might  have  succeeded,  had.  not  the  execution 
been  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  danger 
the  bastard's  heart  had  died  within  him.  He  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
ceal his  poltroonery.  He  had  stood  tremblmg,  stuttering,  calling  for 
his  confessor,  while  the  old  officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
urged  him  to  advance.  During  a  short  time  the  disgrace  of  the  son 
was  concealed  from  the  father.  But  the  silence  of  Yilleroy  showed 
that  there  was  a  secret :  the  pleasantries  of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon 
elucidated  the  mystery ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  make  him  miserable.  Never  during  his  long  reign  had  he 
been  so  moved.  During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  his 
servants,  his  courtiers,  even  his  priests,  in  terror.  He  so  far  forgot 
the  grace  and  dignity  for  which  he  was  renowned  throughout  the  world 
that,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a  cane  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  lacquey,  and  pursued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle.* 

The  siege  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  allies. 
The  scientific  part  of  their  operations  was  under  the  direction  of  Co- 
horn,  who  was  spurred  by  emulation  to  exert  his  utmost  skill.  He 
had  sufiered,  three  years  before,  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  town, 
as  he  had  fortified  it,  taken  by  his  great  master  Yauban.  To  retake  it, 
now  that  the  fortifications  had  received  Yauban's  last  improvements, 
would  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were  opened.  On  tlie  eighth  a 
gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons ^was  gallantly  beaten  back;  and,  late 
on  the  same  evening,  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  the  English  footguards 
leading  the  way,  stormed,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  outworks  on  the 
Brussels  side.  The  King  in  person  directed  the  attack ;  and  his  sub- 
jects were  delighted  to  learn  that,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  exclaimed, 
''  Look,  look  at  my  brave  English !"  Conspicuous  in  bravery  even 
among  those  brave  English  was  Cutts.  In  that  bulldog  courage  which 
flinches  from  no  danger,  however  terrible,  he  was  unrivalled.  There 
was  no  difliculty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers,  German,  Dutch  and 
British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn  hope :  but  Cutts  was  the  oxdy  aian  who 
appeared  to  consider  such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of  pleasure.    He 

*  See  Sidnt  Simon's  Menuto,  and  Ui  note  upon  Dangean. 
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was  so  much  at  his  ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  French  batteries 
that  his  soldiers  gave  him  the  honourable  nickname  of  the  Sala- 
mander.* 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  town  was  attacked. 
The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
returned  thrice  to  the  charge.  At  length,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  French  oflScers,  who  fought  valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis, 
the  assailants  remained  in  possession  of  the  disputed  works.  While 
the  conflict  was  raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a 
shower  of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger,  among  the  o£Scers  of 
his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. This  gentleman  had  come  to  the  King's  headquarters  in  order 
to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  speedy  and  safe  remittance  of 
money  from  England  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  carious 
to  see  real  war.  Such  curiosity  William  could  not  endure.  "Mr. God- 
frey," he  said,  "you  ought  not  to  run  these  hazards:  you  are  not  a 
soldier :  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered  Godfrey, 
"I  run  no  more  hazard  than  Your  Majesty."  " Not  so,"  said  Wil- 
liam ;  "  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be ;  and  I  may  without  presump- 
tion commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping :  but  you "     While  they 

were  talking  a  cannon  ball  from  the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the 
King's  feet.  It  was  not  found  however  that  the  fear  of  being  God- 
freyed, — such  was  during  some  time  the  cant  phrase, — sufficed  to  pre- 
vent idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches.f  Though  William  for- 
bade his  coachmen,  footmen  and  cooks  to  expose  themselves,  he 
repeatedly  saw  them  skulking  near  the  most  dangerous  spots  and  try- 
ing to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.  He  was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  pro- 
voked into  horsewhipping  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  French  guns ; 
and  the  story,  whether  true  or  false,  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and  Brandenburghers, 
under  the  direction  of  Gohorn,  made  themselves  masters,  after  a  hard 
fight,  of  a  line  of  works  which  Vauban  had  cut  in  the  solid  rock  from 
the  Sambre  to  the  Meuse.  Three  days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch, 
Cutts,  as  usual,  in  the  front,  lodged  themselves  on  the  second  coun- 
terscarp.   All  was  ready  for  a  general  assault,  when  a  white  flag  was 

*  London  Gazette,  July  22,  1G05;  Monthly  Mercury  of  August,  1696.  Swift,  ten 
years  later,  wrote  a  lampoon  on  Cutts,  so  dull  and  so  nauseously  scurrilous,  thml 
Ward  or  Gildon  would  haye  been  ashamed  of  it,  entitled  the  Description  of  a  Sala- 
mander.    ^ 

t  London  Gazette,  July  29,  1G95;  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1696;  Stepney  in 
Lord  Lexington,  August  16  (26) ;  Robert  Fleming's  Character  of  King  William,  1702. 
It  was  in  the  attack  of  July  17  (27),  that  Captain  Shandy  received  the  memorable 
wound  in  his  groin. 
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huDg  out  from  the  ramparts.'  The  effective  strength  of  the  garrison 
was  now  little  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  had  been  when  the 
trenches  were  opened.  Boufflers  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
much  longer ;  but  he  felt  confident  that  such  a  force  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Terms  of 
capitulation  were  speedily  adjusted.  A  gate  was  delivered  up  to  the 
allies.  The  French  were  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to  retire  into  the 
castle,  and  were  assured  that  the  wounded  men  whom  they  left  below, 
about  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  should  be  well  treated.  On  the  sixth 
the  allies  marched  in.  The  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  town  was 
over ;  and  a  second  and  more  terribly  contest  began  for  the  possession 
of  the  citadeL* 

Yilleroy  had  in  the  meantime  made  some  petty  conquests.  Dix- 
muyde,  which  might  have  offered  some  resistance,  had  opened  its  gates 
to  him,  not  without  grave  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
governor.  Deynse,  which  was  less  able  to  make  any  defence,  had  fol- 
lowed the  example.  The  garrisons  of  both  towns  were,  in  violation 
of  a  convention  which  had  been  made  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
sent  into  France.  The  Marshal  then  advanced  towards  Brussels  in 
the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  that,  by  menacing  that  beautiful  capital, . 
he  might  induce  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Namur. 
During  thirty-six  hours  he  rained  shells  and  redhot  bullets  on  the 
city.  The  Electress  of  Bavaria,  who  was  within  the  walls,  miscarried 
from  terror.  Six  convents  perished.  Fifteen  hundred  houses  were  at 
once  in  flames.  The  whole  lower  town  would  have  been  burned  to  the 
ground,  had  not  the  inhabitants  stbpped  the  conflagration  by  blowing 
up  numerous  buildings.  Immense  quantities  of  the  .finest  lace  and 
tapestry  were  destroyed :  for  the  industry  and  trade  which  made  Brus- 
sels famous  throughout  the  world  had  hitherto  been  little  affected  by 
the  war.  Several  of  the  stately  piles  which  looked  down  on  the  mar- 
ket place  were  laid  in  ruins.  The  Town  Hall  itself,  the  noblest  of  the 
many  noble  senate  houses  reared  by  the  burghers  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  in  imminent  peril.  All  this  devastation,  however  produced  no 
effect  except  much  private  misery.  William  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
or  provoked  into  relaxing  the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  held  Namnr* 
The  fire  which  his  batteries  kept  up  round  the  castle  was  such  as  had 
never  been  known  in  war.  The  French  gunners  were  fairly  driven 
from  their  pieces  by  the  hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
vaulted  galleries  under  the  ground.     Gohom  exultingly  betted  the 

*  London  Gazette,  August  1, 5, 1696;  Monthlj  Meroiiryof  Angwt,  16d6,  eoBtaiiiliig 
the  Letters  of  William  and  Djkrelt  to^o  StfttM  GenenL 
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Elector  of  Bavaria  four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  fall  by 
the  thirty-first  of  August,  New  Style.  The  great  engineer  lost  hia 
wager  indeed,  but  lost  it  only  by  a  few  hours.* 

Boufflers  now  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  was  in  Villeroy. 
Villeroy  had  proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Enghien;  he  had  there 
collected  all  the  French  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  remotest 
fortresses  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  now,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
eighty  thousand  men,  marched  towards  Namnr.  Yandemont  mean- 
while joined  the  besiegers.  William  therefore  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  ofier  battle  to  Villeroy,  without  intermitting  for  a  moment 
the  operations  against  Boufflers.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  entrusted 
with  the  immediate  direction  of  the  siege.  The  King  of  England  took 
up,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  a  strong  position  strongly  intrenched, 
and  there  awaited  the  French,  who  were  advancing  from  Enghien. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  day  was  at  hand.  Two 
of  the  most  numerous  and  best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had  ever 
seen  were  brought  face  to  face.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August  the  de- 
fenders of  the  castle  saw  from  their  watchtowers  the  mighty  host  of 
their  countrymen.  But  between  that  host  and  the  citadel  was  drawn 
up  in  battle  order  the  not  less  mighty  host  of  William.  Villeroy,  by 
a  salute  of  ninety  guns,  conveyed  to  Boufflers  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
rescue ;  and  at  night  Boufflers,  by  fire  signals  which  were  seen  far 
over  the  vast  plain  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  urged  Villeroy  to  fulfil 
that  promise  without  delay.  In  the  capitals  both  of  France  and  Eng- 
land the  anxiety  was  intense.  Lewis  shut  himself  up  in  his  oratory, 
confessed,  received  the  Eucharist,  and  gave  orders  that  the  host  should 
be  exposed  in  his  chapel.  His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to  their  knee8.f 
London  was  kept  in  a  state  of  distraction  by  a  succession  of  rumours 
fabricated,  some  by  Jacobites  and  some  by  stockjobbers.  Early  one 
morning  it  was  confidently  averred  that  there  had  been  a  battle,  that 
the  allies  had  been  beaten,  that  the  King  had  been  killed,  that  the 
siege  had  been  raised.  The  Exchange,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  was 
filled  to  overflowing  by  people  who  came  to  learn  whether  the  bad 
news  was  true.  The  streets  were  stopped  up  all  day  by  groups  of. 
talkers  and  listeners.  In  the  afternoon  the  Gazette,  which  had  been 
impatiently  expected,  and  which  was  eagerly  read  by  thousands, 
calmed  the  excitement,  but  not  completely :  for  it  was  known  that  the 
Jacobites  sometimes  received,  by  the  agency  of  privateers  and  smug- 
glers who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  intelligence  earlier  than  that 
which  came  through  regular  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 

*  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1G95;  Stepney  to  Lord  Lexington,  Anguat  16  (26). 
t  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1696;  Letter  ftom  Paris,  Aug.  26,  (Sept  6,)  1696^ 
among  the  Lexington  Papers. 
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Whitehall.  Before  night,  however,  the  agitation  had  altogether  sub- 
sided :  but  it  was  suddenly  revived  by  a  bold  imposture.  A  horseman 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Guards  spurred  through  the  City,  announcing 
that  the  King  had  been  killed.  He  would  probably  have  raised  a 
serious  tumult,  had  not  some  apprentices,  zealous  for  the  Revolution 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  knocked  him  down  and  carried  him  to 
Newgate.  The  confidential  correspondent  of  the  States  General  in- 
formed them  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  stories  which  the  disaffected  party 
invented  and  circulated,  the  general  persuasion  was  that  the  allies 
would  be  successful.  The  touchstone  of  sincerity  in  England,  he  said, 
was  the  betting.  The  Jacobites  were  ready  enough  to  prove  that 
William  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  he  had  been  defeated :  but 
they  would  not  give  the  odds,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take  any 
moderate  odds.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  stake 
thousands  of  guineas  on  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  the  King.* 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  the  army  of  Yilleroy  and  the  army  of  William 
confronted  each  other.  It  was  fully  expected  that  the  nineteenth  would 
be  the  decisive  day.  The  allies  were  under  arms  before  dawn.  At 
four  William  mounted,  and  continued  till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from 
post  to  post,  disposing  his  own  troops  and  watching  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  The  enemy  approached  his  lines  in  several  places,  near 
enough  to  see  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him :  but  there 
was  no  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest,  expecting  to  be  attacked  when 
the  sun  rose.  But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the  French  had 
fallen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately  sent  to  request  that  the 
Elector  would  storm  the  castle  without  delay.  While  the  preparations 
were  making,  Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the  garrison  for  the  last 
time.  It  was  plain,  he  said  to  Boufflers,  that  Yilleroy  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the  siege.  It  would  therefore  be  an 
useless  waste  of  life  to  prolong  the  contest.  Boufflers  however  thought 
that  another  day  of  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  arms ;  and  Portland  returned  iinsucce8Bfnl.t 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four  places  at  onoe 
by  four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army.  One  point  was  assigned 
to  the  Brandenburghers,  another  to  the  Dutch,  a  third  to  the  Bava- 
rians, and  a  fourth  to  the  Englbh.  The  English  were  at  first  less 
fortunate  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the 
regiments  which  had  seen  service  had  marched  with  William  to  en- 

*  L'Hermitage,  Aug.  18  (28),  1696. 
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counter  Villeroy.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  up 
of  two  barrels  of  powder,  Cutis,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  gre- 
nadiers, marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying.  This  gallant  band  was  to  be  supported  by  four  batta- 
lions which  had  never  been  in  action,  and  which,  though  full  of  spirit^ 
wanted  the  steadiness  which  so  terrible  a  service  required.  The  officers 
fell  fast.  Every  Colonel,  every  Lieutenant  Colonel,  was  killed  or  se- 
verely wounded.  Cutts  received  a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a  time 
disabled  him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  almost  without  direction,  rushed 
forward  impetuously  till  they  found  themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of 
breath,  with  a  precipice  before  them,  under  a  terrible  fire,  and  under 
a  shower,  scarcely  less  terrible,  of  fragments  of  rock  and  wall.  They 
lost  heart,  and  rolled  back  in  confusion,  till  Cutts,  whose  wound  had 
by  this  time  been  dressed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  He  then  led 
them,  not  to  the  place  from  which  they  had,  been  driven  back,  but  to 
another  spot  where  a  fearful  battle  was  raging.  The  Bavarians  had 
made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully:  their  general  had  fallen ; 
and  they  wore  beginning  to  waver  when  the  arrival  of  the  Salamander 
and  his  men  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Two  hundred  English 
volunteers,  bent  on  retrieving  at  all  hazards  the  disgrace  of  the  recent 
repulse,  were  the  first  to  force  a  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the 
palisades,  to  storm  a  battery  which  had  made  great  havoc  among  the 
Bavarians,  and  to  turn  the  guns  against  the  garrison.  Meanwhile  the 
Brandenburghers,  excellently  disciplined  and  excellently  commanded, 
had  performed,  with  no  great  loss,  the  duty  assigned  to  them.  The 
Dutch  had  been  equally  successful.  When  the  evening  closed  in  the 
allies  had  made  a  lodgment  of  a  mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the 
castle.  The  advantage  had  been  purchased  by  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men.* 

And  now  Boufflers  thought  that  he  had  done  all  that  his  duty  re- 
quired. On  the  morrow  he  asked  for  a  truce  of  forty-eight  hourS|  in 
order  that  the  hundreds  of  corpses  which  choked  the  ditches,  and 
which  would  soon  have  spread  pestilence  among  both  the  besiegers 
and  the  besieged,  might  be  removed  and  interred.  His  request  was 
granted ;  and,  before  the  time  expired,  he  intimated  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  capitulate.  He  would,  he  said,  deliver  up  the  castle  in  ten 
days,  if  he  were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  was  informed  that  the  allies 
would  not  treat  with  him  on  such  terms,  and  that  he  must  either  con- 
sent to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare  for  an  immediate  assault. 
He  yielded,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  suffered 
to  depart,  leaving  the  citadel,  the  artillery,  and  the  stores  to  the  con- 

♦  Boycr's  History  of  King  William  III.,  1703 ;  London  Gazette,  Ang.  29,  1695 ; 
Stepney  to  Lexington,  Aug.  20  (30)  ;  Blathwayt  to  Lexington,  Sept  2. 
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querors.  Three  peals  from  fill  the  guns  of  the  confederate  army 
notified  to  Villeroy  the  fall  of  the  stronghold  which  he  had  vainly 
attempted  to  succour.  He  instantly  retreated  towards  Mens,  leaving 
William  to  enjoy  undisturbed  a  triumph  which  was  made  more  delight- 
ful by  the  recollection  of  many  misfortunes. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhibition  such  as  the 
oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen,  and  such  as,  a  few  weeks  he^ 
fore,  the  youngest  had  scarcely  hoped  to  see.  From  the  first  battle 
of  Gonde  to  the  last  battle  of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  military  success 
had  run,  without  any  serious  interruption,  in  one  direction.  That  tide 
had  turned.  For  the  first  time,  men  said,  since  France  had  Marshals, 
a  Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver  up  a  fortress  to  a  victorioi^s 
enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  formed  a 
magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach  which  had  lately  been  so  despe- 
rately contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many  distinguished  officers,  were  on 
horseback  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle.  William  was  near  them  in  his 
coach.  The  garrison,  reduced  to  about  five,  thousand  men,  came  forth 
with  drums  beating  and  ensigns  fiying.  Boufflers  and  his  staff  closed 
the  procession.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  about  the  form  of  the 
greeting  which  was  to  be  exchanged  between  him  and  the  allied  Sove- 
reigns. An  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hardly  entitled  to  be  saluted  by 
the  Marshal  with  the  sword.  A  King  of  England  was  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  respect:  but  France  did  not  recognise 
William  as  King  of  England.  At  last  Boufflers  consented  to  perform 
the  salute  without  marking  for  which  of  the  two  princes  it  was  in- 
tended. He  lowered  his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  A  short  conversation  followed.  The  Marshal,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  Sire  and  Majesty,  addressed  himself 
only  to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  with  every  mark  of  deference,  re- 
ported to  William  what  had  been  said ;  and  William  gravely  touched 
his  hat.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their  country  the 
news  that  the  upstart  who  at  Paris  was  designated  only  as  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Germanic  body 
with  a  respect  as  profound  as  that  which  Lewis  exacted  from  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  bedchamber.* 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over ;  and  Boufflers  passed  on :  but  he  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  was  stopped  by  Dykvelt  who  to* 
companied  the  allied  army  as  deputy  from  the  States  General*    **  Yon 

*  Postscript  to  the  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1695;  London  Qaiotte,  Sept  0« 
Saint  Simon  Dangeau. 
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must  return  to  the  town,  Sir,"  said  Dykvelt.  "  The  King  of  Eng- 
land has  ordered  me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  his  prisoner."  Bonf- 
flers  was  in  transports  of  rage.  His  officers  crowded  round  him  and 
voted  to  die  in  his  defence.  But  resistance  was  out  of  the  question  : 
a  strong  hody  of  Dutch  cavalry  came  up:  and  the  Brigadier  who 
commanded  them  demanded  the  Marshal's  sword.  The  Marshal 
uttered  indignant  exclamations  :  ^'  This  is  an  infamous  breach  of  faith. 
Look  at  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
such  an  affront  ?  Ilave  I  not  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour  ?  Ought 
I  not  to  be  treated  as  such  ?  But  beware  what  you  do,  gentlemen.  I 
serve  a  master  who  can  and  will  avenge  me."  '^  I  am  a  soldier,  Sir," 
answered  the  Brigadier ;  "  and  my  business  is  to  obey  orders  without 
troubling  myself  about  consequences."  Dykvelt  calmly  and  courte- 
ously replied  to  the  Marshal's  indignant  exclamations.  ^'  The  King 
of  England  has  reluctantly  followed  the  example  set  by  your  master. 
The  soldiers  who  garrisoned  Dixmuydc  and  Deynse  have,  in  defiance 
of  plighted  faith,  been  sent  prisoners  into  France.  The  Prince  whom 
they  serve  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  re- 
taliate. His  Majesty  might  with  perfect  justice  have  detained  all  the 
French  who  were  in  Namur.  But  he  will  not  follow  to  such  a  length 
a  precedent  which  he  disapproves.  He  has  determined  to  arrest  you 
and  you  alone :  and,  Sir,  you  must  not  regard  as  an  affront  what  is  in 
truth  a  mark  of  his  very  particular  esteem.  How  can  he  pay  you  a 
higher  compliment  than  by  showing  that  he  considers  you  as  fully 
equivalent  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  whom  your  sovereign 
wrongfully  holds  in  captivity  ?  Nay,  you  shall  even  now  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  if  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  return 
hither  unless  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuydo  and  Deynse  are  released 
within  a  fortnight."  ^^  I  do  not  at  all  know,"  answered  Boufflers, 
^^  why  the  King  my  master  detains  those  men  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate  them.  You  have  an  army  at 
your  back :  I  am  alone  ;  and  you  must  do  your  pleasure."  He  gave 
up  his  sword,  returned  to  Namur,  and  was  sent  thence  to  Huy,  where 
he  passed  a  few  days  in  luxurious  repose,  was  allowed  to  choose  hb 
own  walks  and  rides,  and  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  those 
who  guarded  him.  In  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
post  from  the  place  where  he  was  confined  to  the  French  Court  and 
back  again,  he  received  full  powers  to  promise  that  the  garrisons  of 
Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent  back.  He  was  instantly  libe- 
rated ;  and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleau,  where  an  honorable  reception 
awaited  him.  He  was  created  a  Duke  and  a  Peer.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  support  his  new  dignities  a  considerable  sum  of  money  waa 
bestowed  on  him ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of 
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France,  he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  with  an  affectionate  em- 
brace.* '    ^ 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  united  against  France  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Namur  was  received  with  joy :  but  here  the  exultation  was 
greatest.  During  several  generations  oar  ancestors  had  achieved 
nothing  considerable  by  land  against  foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed 
occasionally  furnished  to  our  allies  small  bands  of  aoziliaries  who  had 
well  maintained  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Bat  from  the  day  on  which 
the  two  brave  Talbots,  father  and  son,  had  perished  in  the  vain  at- 
tempts to  reconquer  Guienne,  till  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  on 
the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which  Englishmen  had  borne  a  prin- 
cipal part.  At  length  our  ancestors  had  again,  afler  an  interval  of 
near  two  centuries  and  a  half,  begun  to  dispate  mfk  the  warriors  of 
France  the  palm  of  military  prowess.  The  straggle  had  been  hard. 
The  genius  of  Luxemburg  and  the  consommate  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold troops  of  Lewis  had  prevailed  in  two  great  battles :  but  the  event 
of  those  battles  had  been  long  doubtful ;  the  victory  had  been  dearly 
purchased,  and  the  victor  had  gained  little  more  than  the  honoor  of 
remaining  master  of  the  field  of  slaughter.  Meanwhile  he  was  him. 
self  training  his  adversaries.  The  recruits  who  survived  his  severe 
tuition  speedily  became  veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landen  had  formed  the 
volunteers  who  followed  Gutts  through  the  palisades  of  Namur.  The 
judgment  of  all  the  great  warriors  whom  all  the  nations  of  Western 
£urope  had  sent  to  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mease  was 
that  the  English  subaltern  was  inferior  to  no  subaltern,  and  the  Eng- 
lish private  soldier  to  no  private  soldier  in  Christendom.  The  Eng- 
lish officers  of  higher  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  command 
such  an  army.  Cutts,  indeed,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
trepidity. But  those  who  most  admired  him  acknowledged  that  he  had 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  science  necessary  as  a  generaL 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the  recollection  of 
the  discomfiture  which  they  had  suffered,  three  years  before,  on  the^ 
same  spot,  and  of  the  insolence  with  which  their  enemy  had  then 
triumphed  over  them.  They  now  triumphed  in  their  torn.  The- 
Dutch  struck  medals.  The  Spaniards  sang  To  Beams.  Many  poemi^ 
serious  and  sportive,  appeared,  of  which  one  only  has  lived.  Prior 
burlesqued,  with  admirable  spirit  and  pleasantry,  the  bombastic  versea 
in  which  Boileau  had  celebrated  the  first  taking  of  Namar.  The  tim^ 
odes,  printed  side  by  side,  were  read  with  ddight  in  London ;  and  dia- 
critics at  Will's  pronounced  that,  in  wit  as  in  anns,  England  had  iMeii 
victorious. 

*  Boyer,  History  of  Kiag  wmiam  UL,  1708;  FMlMript  ia  Hm  MoptUj  Mtieny^ 
Aug.  1G95;  London  Gazette,  Sept  9, 12;  Blalbwijt  to  LadBCtea,  Bept  6;  Salat 

8iinon ;  Dangean. 
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The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  military  event  of  this  year.  The 
Turkish  war  still  kept  a  large  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  em- 
ployed in  indecisive  operations  on  the  Danube.  Nothing  deserving 
to  be  mentioned  took  place  either  in  Piedmont  or  on  the  Rhine.  In 
Catalonia  the  Spaniards  obtained  some  slight  advantages,  advantages 
due  to  their  English  and  Dutch  allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  help  a  nation  never  much  disposed  to  help  itself. 
The  maritime  superiority  of  England  and  Holland  was  now  fully  esta- 
blished. During  the  whole  year  Russell  was  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  Mediterranean,  passed  and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy, 
bombarded  Palamos,  spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore  of  Provence, 
and  kept  the  French  fleet  imprisoned  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Mean- 
while Berkeley  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Channel,  sailed  to 
and  fro  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and 
Brittany,  threw  shells  into  Saint  Maloes,  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  and 
burned  Granville  to  the  ground.  The  navy  of  Lewis,  which,  five  years 
before,  had  been  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  which  had  ranged 
the  British  seas  unopposed  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which 
had  anchored  in  Torbay  and  had  laid  Teignmouth  in  ashes,  now  gave 
no  sign  of  existence  except  by  pillaging  merchantmen  which  were  un- 
provided with  convoy.  In  this  lucrative  war  the  French  privateers 
were,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  very  successful.  Several  ves- 
sels laiden  with  sugar  from  Barbodoes  were  captured.  The  losses  of 
the  unfortunate  East  India  Company,  already  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties and  impoverished  by  boundless  prodigality  in  corruption,  were 
enormous.  Five  large  ships  returning  from  the  Eastern  seas,  with 
cargoes  of  which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated  at  a  million,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These  misfortunes  produced  some  mur- 
muring on  the  Royal  Exchange.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of 
capital  and  of  the  nation  was  better  than  it  had  been  during  some 
years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has  condescended  to 
mention,  but  which  were  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  achieve- 
ments of  William's  army,  or  of  Russell's  fleet,  were  taking  place  in 
London.  A  great  experiment  was  making.  A  great  revolution  was 
in  progress.     Newspapers  had  made  their  appearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no  newspaper  in 
England  except  the  London  Gazette,  which  was  edited  by  a  clerk  in 
the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  contained  nothing  bat 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  were 
mdeed  many  periodical  papers :  but  none  of  those  papers  could  be 
called  a  newspaper.  Welwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  published  a  journal 
called  the  Observator:  but  his  Observator,  like  the  Observator  wbioh 
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Lestrange  hud  formerly  edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  bat  merely 
dissertations  on  politics*  A  crazy  bookseller,  named  John  Donton, 
published  the  Athenian  Mercury :  but  the  Athenian  M^^rcury  merely 
discussed  questions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry  and  of  gal- 
lantry. A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  named  John  Houghton,  pub- 
lished what  he  called  a  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Industry 
and  Trade.  But  his  Collection  contamed  little  more  than  the  prices 
of  stocks,  explanations  of  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  City, 
puffs  of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books,  qUack  medicines, 
chocolate,  spa  water,  civet  cats,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  want- 
ing masters  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever  he  printed  any 
political  news,  he  transcribed  it  from  the  Gazette.  The  Gkkzette  was 
so  partial  and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though  it  had  no 
competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circulation.  Only  eight  thousand 
copies  were  printed,  much  less  than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  king- 
dom. In  truth  a  person  who  had  studied  the  history  of  his  own  time 
only  in  the  Gazette  would  have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the 
highest  importance.  He  would,  for  example,  have  known  nothing 
about  the  Court  Martial  on  Torrington,  the  Lancashire  Trials,  the 
burning  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter  or  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  But  the  deficiencies  of  the  Gazette 
were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  London  by  the  coffeehouses,  and 
in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May  1695  the  lavir  which  had  subjected  the  press 
to  a  censorship  expired.  Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch  old  Whig, 
named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  attempted 
to  set  up  a  newspaper  entitled  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and 
who  had  been  speedOy  forced  to  relinquish  that  design,  announced 
that  the  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years 
before  by  tyranny,  would  again  appear.  Ten  days  after  the  first 
number  of  the  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign  was  printed  the 
first  number  of  the  English  Gourant.  Then  came  the  Packet  Boat 
from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  London  Newsletter,  the 
London  Post,  the  Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy  and 
the  Postman.  The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  England  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  part  of 
the  history  of  the  country.  At  first  they  were  small  and  meanlook- 
ing.  Even  the  Postboy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosperous,  were  wretchedly  printed 
on  scraps  of  dingy  paper  such  as  would  not  now  be  thought  good 
enough  for  street  ballads.  Only  two  numbers  came  out  in  a  week; 
and  a  number  contained  little  more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a 
single  column  of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.    What  is  now  called  a 
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leading  article  seldom  appeared,  except  when  there  waa  a  scarcity  of 
intelligence,  when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detained  by  the  west  wind, 
when  the  Rapparees  were  quiet  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage 
coach  had  been  stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  nonjaring  congre- 
gation had  been  dispersed  by  constables,  when  no  ambassador  had 
made  his  entry  with  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or 
poet  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  when  consequently  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  fill  up  four  scanty  pages.  Yet  the  leading  articles,  though 
inserted,  as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence  of  more  attractive 
matter,  are  by  no  means  contemptibly  written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infant  newspapers  were  all  on  the 
side  of  King  William  and  the  Revolution.  This  fact  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  editors  were,  at  first,  on  their 
good  behaviour.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  their  trade  waa  not  in 
itself  illegal.  The  printing  of  newspapers  was  certainly  not  pro- 
hibited by  any  statute.  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  judges  had  pronounced  that  it  was  a  misdemeanoar  at 
common  law  to  publish  political  intelligence  without  the  Bang's  license. 
It  is  true  that  the  judges  who  laid  down  this  doctrine  were  removable 
at  the  royal  pleasure  and  were  eager  on  all  occasions  to  exalt  the  royal 
prerogative.  How  the  question,  if  it  were  again  raised,  would  be 
decided  by  Holt  and  Treby  was  doubtful ;  and  the  efiect  of  the  doubt 
was  to  make  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  indulgent  and  to  make  the 
journalists  cautious.  On  neither  side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring  the 
question  of  right  to  issue.  The  government  therefore  connived  at  the 
publication  of  the  newspapers ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  newspapers 
carefully  abstained  from  publishing  any  thing  that  could  provoke  or 
alarm  the  government.  It  is  true  that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers 
of  one  of  the  new  journals,  a  paragraph  appeared  which  seemed  intended 
to  convey  an  insinuation  that  the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely  re- 
joice at  the  fall  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  made  haste  to  atone  f<Nr 
his  fault  by  the  most  submissive  apologies.  During  a  considerable 
time  the  unofficial  gazettes,  though  much  more  garrulous  and  amusing 
than  the  official  gazette,  were  scarcely  less  courtly.  Whoever  examines 
them  will  find  that  the  King  is  always  mentioned  with  profound  re- 
spect. About  the  debates  and  divisions  of  the  two  Houses  a  reveren- 
tial silence  is  preserved.  There  is  much  invective :  bat  it  is  almost 
all  directed  against  the  Jacobites  and  the  French.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  government  of  William  gained  not  a  little  by  the  substitation 
of  these  printed  newspapers,  composed  under  constant  dread  of  the 
Attorney  General,  for  the  old  newsletters,  which  were  written  with 
unbounded  license.* 

*  Thcro  is  a  noble,  and,  I  suppose,  unique  Collection  of  the  newspapers  of  Wflliani's 
reign  in  the  British  Museum.    I  hare  turned  OTer  eyery  pige  of  that  CoUeetion.     It 
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The  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint  than  the  journalists : 
yet  no  person  who  has  studied  with  attention  the  political  controversies 
of  that  time  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  libels  on  Willmm*s 
person  and  government  were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during 
the  latter  lialf  of  his  reign  than  during  the  earlier  half.  And  the 
reason  evidently  is  that  the  press,  which  had  been  fettered  during  the 
earlier  half  of  his  reign,  was  free  during  the  latter  half.  While  the 
censorship  existed,  no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most  temperate  and 
decorous  language,  the  conduct  of  liny  public  department,  was  likely 
to  be  printed  with  the  approbation  of  the  licenser.  To  print  such  a 
tract  without  the  approbation  of  the  licenser  was  illegal.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  respectable  and  moderate  opponents  of  the  Court,  not 
being  able  to  publish  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  think- 
ing it  right  or  safe  to  publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held  their 
peace,  and  left  the  business  of  criticizing  the  administration  to  two 
classes  of  men,  fanatical  nonjurors  who  sincerely  thought  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  entitled  to  as  little  charity  or  courtesy  as  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  and  Grub  Street  hacks,  coarseminded,  badhearted 
and  foulmouthed.  Thus  there  was  scarcely  a  single  man  of  judgment, 
temper  and  integrity  among  the  many  who  were'  in  the  habit  of  writing 
against  the  government.  Indeed  the  habit  of  writing  against  the 
government  had,  of  itself,  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  character. 
For  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  against  the  government  wa^ 
in  the  habit  of  breaking  the  law ;  and  the  habit  of  breakmg  even  an 
unreasonable  law  tends  to  make  men  altogether  lawless.  However 
absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a  smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a  knave  and 
a  ruffian.  However  oppressive  a  game  law  may  be,  the  transition  la 
but  too  easy  from  a  poacher  to  a  murderer.  And  so,  though  litde 
indeed  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  statutes  which  imposed  restraints 
on  literature,  there  was  much  risk  that  a  man  who  was  constantly 
violating  those  statutes  would  not  be  a  man  of  high  honour  and  rigid 
uprightness.  An  author  who  was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  licenser,  must  employ  the  services  pf  needy 
and  desperate  outcasts,  who,  hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and  forced 

is  strange  Uiat  neither  Lattrell  nor  ETeljn  ihonld  hsre  notiead  the  Srtt  appMranoe  of 
the  new  journals.  The  earliest  mention  of  those  Jonmali  wUeh  I  have  found,  is  in  a 
despatch  of  L*Hermitoge,  dated  Julj  12  (22),  1606.  I  will  trameribe  his  words:  — 
<*  Depais  qnelque  terns  on  imprime  id  plusieiiri  fenilles  Tolaatee  en  forme  de  gasette, 
qui  Bont  remplies  de  toates  sortes  de  nonTelleo.  Oette  lieenoe  est  Tenae  de  oe  que  la 
parlemcnt  n*a  pas  achdv^  le  bill  ou  projet  d'aete  qnl  avoit  M  port4  dans  la  Chambre 
des  Communes  pour  r^gler  rimprimerie  et  empSeher  qoe  eea  sortet  de  eheaei  n'arri- 
vassent.  II  n'y  avoit  ci-derant  qa*iui  des  oommis  dee  8eer6tairee  d'Etat  qui  eftt  le 
pouvoir  de  faire  des  gazettes :  mals  aijourdhnl  il  a'eii  fait  ploaieiin  sons  d'autres 
noms.'^  L' Hermitage  mentions  the  parafrapk  refteeting  ea  the  Prineeai,  and  the  snb- 
mistfion  of  the  libeller. 
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to  assume  every  week  new  aliases  and  new  disguises,  hid  their  paper 
and  their  types  in  those  dens  of  vice  which  are  the  pest  and  the  shame 
of  great  capitals.  Such  wretches  as  these  he  must  bribe  to  keep  his 
secret  and  to  run  the  chance  of  having  their  backs  flayed  and  their 
ears  clipped  in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  such,  companions  and  to 
such  expedients  could  hardly  retain  unimpaired  the  delicacy  of  his 
sense  of  what  was  right  and  becoming.  The  emancipation  of  the 
press  produced  a  great  and  salutary  change.  The  best  and  wisest 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  now  assumed  an  ofiBce  which  had 
hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  unprincipled  or  the  hotheaded.  Tracts 
against  the  government  were  written  in  a  style  not  misbecoming  states- 
men and  gentlemen ;  and  even  the  compositions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer 
class  of  malcontents  become  somewhat  less  brutal  and  less  ribald  than 
in  the  days  of  the  licensers. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion  and  morality  stood  in 
need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser.  The  event  signally  proved  that 
they  were  in  error.  In  truth  the  censorship  had  scarcely  put  any 
restraint  on  licentiousness  or  profaneness.  The  Paradise  Lost  had 
narrowly  escaped  mutilation :  for  the  Paradise  Lost  was  the  work 
of  a  man  whose  politics  were  hateful  to  the  ruling  powers.  But 
Etherege's  She  Would  If  She  Could,  Wycherley's  Country  Wife, 
Dryden*s  Translations  from  l^e  Fourth  Book  of  Lucretius,  obtained 
the  Imprimatur  without  diflSculty :  for  Dryden,  Etherege  and  Wych- 
erley  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on  which  the  emancipation  of  our 
literature  was  accomplished,  the  purification  of  our  literature  began. 
That  purification  was  effected,  not  by  the  intervention  of  senates  or 
magistrates,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  educated  Eng- 
lishmen, before  whom  good  and  evil  were  set,  and  who  were  left  free 
to  make  their  choice.  During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty 
of  our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  entire ;  and 
during  those  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  restraint  imposed  on  writers 
by  the  general  feeling  of  readers  has  been  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  strict.  At  length  even  that  class  of  works  in  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination  was  privileged  to  dis- 
port itself,  love  songs,  comedies,  novels,  have  become  more  decorous 
than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  this  day  foreigners, 
who  dare  not  print  a  word  reflecting  on  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  happens  that  the  freest 
press  in  Europe  is  the  most  prudish. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his  army  in  winter 
quarters,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  received  with  unwonted  enthu- 
siasm. During  his  passage  through  the  capital  to  his  palace,  the  bells 
of  every  church  were  ringing,  and  every  street  was  lighted  up.     It 
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was  late  before  be  made  his  way  tbrough  the  shouting  crowds  to  Ken- 
sington. But,  late  as  it  was,  a  council  was  instantly  held.  An 
important  point  was  to  be  decided.  Should  the  House  of  Oommona 
be  permitted  to  sit  again,  or  should  there  be  an  immediate  dissolution  ? 
The  King  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  keep  that  House  to  the 
end  of  his  reign.  But  this  was  not  in  his  power.  The  Triennial  Act 
had  fixed  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  as  the  latest  day  of  the  existence 
of  the  Parliament.  If  therefore  there  wer^  not  a  general  election  in 
1695,  there  must  be  a  general  election  in  1696 ;  and  who  could  say 
what  might  be  the  state  of  the  country  in  1696  ?  There  might  be  an 
unfortunate  campaign.  There  might  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  terrible  commercial 
crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable  that  there  would  be  much  ill 
humour.  The  campaign  of  1695  had  been  brilliant:  the  nation  was 
in  an  excellent  temper ;  and  William  wisely  determined  to  seize  the 
fortunate  moment.  Two  proclamations  were  immediately  published. 
One  of  them  announced,  in  the  ordinary  form,  that  His  Majesty  had 
determined  to  dissolve  the  old  Parliament  and  had  ordered  writs  to  be 
issued  for  a  new  Parliament.  The  other  proclamation  was  unpre- 
cedented. It  signified  the  royal  pleasure  to  be  that  every  regiment 
quartered  in  a  place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held  should  march 
out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nomination,  and  should  not  return 
till  the  people  had  made  their  choice.  From  this  order,  which  was 
generally  considered  as'  indicating  a  laudable  respect  for  popular  rights, 
the  garrisons  of  fortified  towns  and  castles  were  necessarily  excepted* 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  from  disgusting  the  con- 
stituent bodies  by  any  thing  that  could  look  like  coercion  or  intimida- 
tion, he  did  not  disdain  to  influence  their  votes  by  milder  means.  He 
resolved  to  spend  the  six  weeks  of  the  general  election  in  showing 
himself  to  the  people  of  many  districts  which  he  had  never  yet  visited. 
He  hoped  to  acquire  in  this  way  a  popularity  which  might  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to  behave 
with  a  graciousness  and  affability  in  which  he  was  too  often  deficient; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  received,  at  every  stage  of  lua  pro- 
gress, marks  of  the  good  will  of  his  subjects.  Before  he  set  out  he 
paid  a  visit  in  form  to  his  sister  in  law,  and  was  much  pleased  with  bis 
reception.  The  Duke  of  Oloucester,  only  six  yeara  old,  with  a  litde 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  came  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  arms. 
"  I  am  learning  my  drill,"  the  child  said,  "  that  I  may  help  you  to 
beat  the  French."  The  King  laughed  much,  and,  a  few  daya  later, 
rewarded  the  young  soldier  with  the  Oarter.'^ 

«  L'Hermitage,  Get  16  (26),  Nov.  16  (26),  1696. 
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On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to  Newmarket,  now  a 
place  rather  of  business  than  of  pleasure,  but,  in  the  autumns  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  gayest  and  most  luxurious  spot  in  the  island. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  the  whole  Court  and  Cabinet  to  go  down  to  the 
meetings.  Jewellers  and  milliners,  players  and  fiddlers,  venal  wits 
and  venal  beauties  followed  in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made  impas- 
sable by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places  of  public  resort  peers  flirted 
with  maids  of  honour :  and  o£Scers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and 
gold  lace,  jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns.  For 
the  neighbouring  University  of  Cambridge  always  sent  her  highest 
functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected  her  ablest  theologians 
to  preach  before  the  Sovereign  and  his  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild 
days  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  divine 
might  fail  to  draw  a  fashionable  audience,  particularly  if  Buckingham 
announced  his  intention  of  holding  forth ;  for  sometimes  His  Grace 
would  enliven  the  dulness  of  a  Sunday  morning  by  addressing  to  the 
bevy  of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  a  ribald  exhortation  which  he 
called  a  sermon.  But  the  Court  of  William  was  more  decent ;  and 
the  Academic  dignitaries  were  treated  with  marked  respect.  With 
lords  and  ladies  from  Saint  James's  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors  from 
Trinity  College  and  King's  College,  were  mingled  the  provincial  aris- 
tocracy, foxhunting  squires  and  their  rosycheeked  daughters,  who  had 
come  in  queerlooking  family  coaches  drawn  by  carthorses  from  the  re- 
motest parishes  of  three  or  four  counties  to  see  their  Sovereign.  The 
heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsylike  camp  of  vast  extent.  For  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  feed  on  the  leavings  of  many  sumptuous  tables, 
and  to  pick  up  some  of  the  guineas  and  crowns  which  the  speqdthrifts 
of  London  were  throwing  about,  attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from 
a  circle  of  many  miles.* 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at  this  joyous  place,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire  and  Sufiblk, 
proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It  seems  strange  that  he  should,  in  the  course 
of  what  was  really  a  canvassing  tour,  have  honoured  with  such  a  mark 
of  favour  a  man  so  generally  distrusted  and  hated  as  Sunderland. 
But  the.  people  were  determined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northampton- 
shire  crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that  fine  gallery  which  had 
been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made  classical  by  the 
muse  of  Waller ;  and  the  Earl  tried  to  conciliate  his  neighbours  hy 
feasting  them  at  eight  tables,  all  blazing  with  plate.     From  Althorpe 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  24,  1695.  See  Evelyn^s  Account  of  Newmarket  in  1671,  and 
Pepys,  July  18,  1CC8.  From  Tallard's  despatches  written  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswiok, 
it  appears  that  the  autumn  meetings  were  not  less  numerous  or  splendid  in  the  days 
of  William  than  in  those  of  his  uncles. 
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the  King  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Earl  of  Exeter,  whose  princely 
seat  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  great  sights  of  England,  had  never 
taken  the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interview  which  moat 
have  been  disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  for  going  np  to  London, 
but  had  left  directions  that  the  illustrious  guest  should  be  received 
with  fitting  hospitality.  William  was  fond  of  architecture  and  of 
gardening ;  and  his  nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than  by  asking 
his  opinion  about  the  improvement  of  their  country  seats.  At  a  time 
when  he  had  many  cares  pressing  on  his  mind  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  building  of  Castle  Howard ;  and  a  wooden  model  of  that  edifice 
the  finest  specimen  of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Kensington  for  his 
inspection.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  he  should  have  seen 
Burleigh  with  delight.  He  was  indeed  not  content  with  one  view,  but 
rose  early  on  the  following  morning  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
building  a  second  time.  From  Stamford  he  went  on  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  in  full  canonicals,  by  the  magistrates  in 
scarlet  robes,  and  by  a  multitude  of  baronets,  knights  and  esquires, 
from  all  parts  of  the  immense  plain  which  lies  between  the  Trent  and 
the  German  Ocean.  After  attending  divine  service  in  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  he  took  his  departure,  and  journeyed  eastward.  On  the 
frontier  of  Nottinghamshire  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  John 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  great  following,  met  the  royal  car* 
riages,  and  escorted  them  to  his  seat  at  Welbeck,  a  mansion  surrounded 
by  gigantic  oaks  which  scarcely  seem  older  now  than  on  the  day  when 
that  splendid  procession  passed  under  their  shade.  The  house  in  which 
William  was  then,  during  a  few  hours,  a  guest,  passed  long  after  his 
death,  by  female  descents,  from  the  Holleses  to  the  Harleys,  and  from 
the  Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now  contains  the  originals  of  those 
singularly  interesting  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  his  trusty 
friend  and  servant  Portland.  At  Welbeck  the  grandees  of  the  norUi 
were  assembled.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a  train 
of  magistrates,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  a  train  of  divines. 
William  hunted  several  times  in  that  forest,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
which  in  old  times  gave  shelter  to  Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and 
which  is  now  portioned  out  into  the  princely  domains  of  Welbeck, 
Thorcsby,  Clumber  and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back partook  of  his  sport.  The  Nottinghamshire  squires  were 
delighted  to  hear  him  say  at  table,  after  a  noble  stag  chase,  that  h« 
hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which  he  should  have  with  them, 
and  that  he  must  hire  a  hunting  box  among  their  delightftd  woods* 
He  then  turned  southward.  He  was  entertained  during  one  day  by 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where  Lady  Jane  Grey 
sate  alone  reading  the  last  words  of  Socrates  while  the  deer  was  flying 
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through  the  park  followed  bj  tho  whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters. 
On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Brook  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick 
Castle,  the  finest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages  which  have 
been  turned  into  peaceful  dwellings.  Guy's  Tower  was  illuminated. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  punch  were  drunk  to  His  Majesty's 
health ;  and  a  mighty  pile  of  faggots  blazed  in  the  middle  of  the  spa- 
cious court  overhung  by  ruins  green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries.  The 
next  morning  the  King,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Warwickshire 
gentlemen  6n  horseback,  proceeded  towards  the  borders  of  Glouces- 
tershire. He  deviated  from  his  route  to  dine  with  Shrewsbury  at  a 
secluded  mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and  in  the  evening  went  on  to  Bar- 
ford.  The  whole  population  of  Burford  met  him,  and  entreated  him 
to  accept  a  small  token  of  their  love.  Burford  was  then  renowned 
for  its  saddles.  One  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  particular,  was  said 
by  the  English  to  be  the  best  saddler  in  Europe.  Two  of  his  master- 
pieces were  respectfully  offered  to  William,  who  received  them  with 
much  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  be  especially  reserved  for  his  own 
use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  complimented  in  a 
Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  productions 
of  the  Academic  press,  entertained  with  music,  and  invited  to  a  sump- 
tuous feast  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre.  He  departed  in  a  few  hours, 
pleading  as  an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of  his  stay  that  he  had  seen 
the  colleges  before,  and  that  was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity,  but  of  kind- 
ness. As  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  the  Oxonians  and 
was  not  loved  by  them,  his  haste  gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumours 
which  found  credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said  that  he  hurried  away 
without  tasting  the  costly  banquet  which  had  been  provided  for  him, 
because  he  had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous  letter  that,  if  he  ate  or 
drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a  dead  man.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  Prince  who  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most  common  precautions  against 
assassins  of  whose  designs  he  had  trustworthy  evidence,  would  have 
been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  stages 
of  his  progress  had  been  marked,  and  that  he  remained  at  Oxford  as 
long  as  was  compatible  with  arrangements  previously  made.f 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a  splendid  show,  which  had 
been  prepared  at  great  cost  during  his  absence.     Sidney,  now  Earl 

*  I  have  taken  this  acooant  of  William's  progress  chiefly  from  the  London  Gaiettet^ 
from  the  despatches  of  L'Hermitag^,  from  Narcissus  LnttreU's  Diary,  and  Arom  ih« 
letters  of  Vernon,  Yard  and  Cartwright  among  the  Lexington  Papers. 

f  See  the  letter  of  Yard  to  Lexington,  Noyember  8, 1695,  and  the  note  by  the  editor 
of  tho  Lexington  Papers. 
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of  Romnej  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  had  determined  to  astonish 
London  by  an  exhibition  which  had  never  been  seen  in  England  on  so 
large  a  scale.  The  whole  skill  of  the  pyrotechnists  of  his  department 
was  employed  to  produce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  might  vie  with 
any  that  had  been  seen  in  the  ^Eurdens  of  Versailles  or  on  the  great 
tank  at  the  Hague.  Saint  James's  Square  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately  mansions  on  the  northern,  eastern 
and  western  sides  were  crowded  with  people  of  fashion.  The  King 
appeared  at  a  window  of  Bomney's  drawing  room.  The  Princess  of 
Denmark,  her  husband  and  her  court  occupied  a  neighbouring  house. 
The  whole  diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the  minister 
of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge  pyramid  of  flame  in  the  centre  of 
the  area  threw  out  brilliant  cascades  which  were  seen  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  crowded  the  neighbouring  streets  and  parka  The 
States  General  were  informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great 
as  the  multitude  was,  the  night  had  passed  without  the  slightest 
disturbance.* 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.  In  every  part 
of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  that  the  constituent  bodies  were 
generally  zealous  for  the  King  and  for  the  war.  The  City  of  London, 
which  had  returned  four  Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in  1695. 
Of  the  proceedings  at  Westminster  an  account  more  than  usually  cir^ 
cumstantial  has  come  down  to  us.  In  1690  the  electors,  disgusted  by 
the  Sachcverell  Clause,  had  returned  two  Tories.  In  1695,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  a  new  Parliament  was  likely  to  be  called,  a 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  should  be 
sent  with  an  invitafJon  to  two  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Charles 
Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Wa^r  Clarges  stood  on  the 
Tory  interest.  On  the  day  of  nomination  near  five  thousand  electors 
paraded  the  streets  on  horseback.  They  were  divided  into  three  bands; 
and  at  the  head  of  each  band  rode  one  of  the  candidates.  It  was  easy 
to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties.  For 
the  cavalcade  which  followed  Clarges  was  the  least  numerous  of  the 
three ;  and  it  was  known  that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote 
for  Fox,  and  the  followers  of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business  of  the 
day  was  interrupted  by  lOud  clamours.  The  Whigs  cried  shame  on 
the  Jacobite  candidate  who  wbhed  to  make  the  English  go  to  mwu^ 
eat  frogs  and  wear  wooden  shoes.  The  Tories  hooted  the  two  plaoe- 
men  who  were  raising  great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor 
overburdened  nation.  From  words  the  incensed  factions  proceeded  to 
blows ;  and  there  was  a  riot  which  was  with  some  difficidty  quelled* 

*  L'HermiUg^  Nov.  16  (26),  109& 
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The  High  Bailiff  then  walked  round  the  three  oompani^  of  horsemen, 
and  pronounced,  on  the  view,  that  Montague  and  Fox  were  duly 
elected.  A  poll  was  demanded.  The  Tories  exerted  themselves 
strenuously.  Neither  money  nor  ink  were  spared.  Clarges  disbursed 
two  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when  the 
average  income  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was  not  estimated  at  more 
than  eight  hundred  a  year.  In  the  course  of  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed the  nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  invectives  against  the  two 
courtly  upstarts  who  had  raised  themselves  by  knavery  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  opulence  and  power  were  scattered  all  over  the 
capital.  The  Bishop  of  London  canvassed  openly  against  the  govern- 
ment; for  the  interference  of  peers  in  elections  had  not  yet  been 
declared  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  Bat  all 
was  vain.  Clarges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  hope  of 
rising.  He  withdrew;  and  Montague  was  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  an  immense  multitude  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  his  office  at 
Whitehall.* 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places.  The  free- 
holders of  Cumberland  instructed  their  representatives  to  support  the 
King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies  might  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour;  and  this  example  was 
followed  by  several  counties  and  towns.f  Russell  did  not  arrive  in 
England  till  after  the  writs  had  gone  out.  But  ho  had  only  to  choose 
for  what  place  he  would  sit.  His  popularity  was  immense :  for  his 
villanies  were  secret,  and  his  public  services  were  universally  known. 
He  had  won  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  He  had  commanded  two  yean 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  there  shut  up  the  French  fleets  in  the 
harbour  of  Toulon,  and^had  stopped  and  turned  back  the  French 
armies  in  Catalonia.  He  had  taken  many  vessels,  and  among  them 
two  ships  of  the  line ;  and  he  had  not,  during  his  long  absence  in  a 
remote  sea,  lost  a  single  vessel  either  by  war  or  by  weather.  &e  had 
made  the  red  cross  of  Saint  George  an  object  of  terror  to  all  the 
princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy.  The  effect  of  all  his  succesaea 
was  that  embassies  were  on  their  way  from  Florence,  Genoa  and 
Venice,  with  tardy  congratulations  to  William  on  his  accession.  Bna- 
seirs  merits,  artfully  magnified  by  the  Whigs,  mStde  such  an  impression 
that  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  not  only  by  Portsmouth  where 
his  official  situation  gave  him  great  influence,  and  by  Cambridgeshire 
where  his  private  property  was  considerable,  but  also  by  Middlesex* 
This  last  distinction,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  name  which  he 
bore.     Before  his  arrival  in  England  it  had  been  generally  thought 

*  L'Hermitage,  Oct.  25  (Not.  4),  Oct.  29  (Not.  S),  1605. 
t  L'Uermitage,  Not.  6  (16),  1695. 
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that  two  Tories  would  be  returned  for  the  metropolitan  county. 
Somers  and  Shrewsbury  were  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  avert 
such  a  misfortune  was  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  the  most  virtuoua 
of  all  the  martyrs  of  Englbh  liberty.  They  entreated  Lady  Russell 
to  suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  was  about  to  commence 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  be  put  in  nomination.  He  must,  they 
said,  drop,  for  one  day,  his  new  title  of  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  and 
call  himself  Lord  Russell.  There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will  be 
no  contest.  Thousands  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  will  escort  him  to 
the  hustings ;  nobody  will  dare  to  stand  against  him ;  and  he  will  not 
only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in  another  Whig.  The  widowed 
mother,  in  a  letter  written  with  all  the  excellent  sense  and  feeling 
which  distinguished  her,  refused  to  sacrifice  lier  son  to  her  parfy. 
His  education,  she  said,  would  be  interrupted:  his  head  woidd  be 
turned :  his  triumph  would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at  this  conjuncture 
the  Admiral  arrived.  lie  made  his  appearance  before  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex  assembled  on  the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  and  was 
returned  without  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  malecontents  received  marks  of  public 
disapprobation.  John  Knight,  the  most  factious  and  insolent  of  those 
Jacobites  who  had  dishonestly  sworn  fealty  to  King  William  in  order 
to  qualify  themselves  to  sit  in  Parliament,  ceased  to  represent  the  great 
city  of  Bristol.  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  west,  was  violently  agitated. 
It  had  been  long  supposed  tnat  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the  expe* 
riencc,  the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of  Seymour,  would  make 
it  impossible  to  unseat  him.  But  his  moral  character,  which  had  never 
stood  very  high,  had,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  been  con- 
stantly sinking.  He  had  been  virulent  in  opposition  till  he  had  got  a 
place.  While  he  had  a  place  he  had  defended  the  most  unpopular  acts 
of  the  government.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  place,  he  had  again  been 
virulent  in  opposition.  His  saltpetre  contract  had  left  a  deep  stain 
on  his  personal  honour.  Two  candidates  were  therefore  brought  for- 
ward against  him ;  and  a  contest,  the  longest  and  fiercest  of  that  age, 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  watched  with  in- 
terest even  by  foreign  governments.  The  poll  was  open  five  weeks. 
The  expense  on  both  sides  was  enormous.  The  freemen  of  Exeter, 
who,  while  the  election  lasted,  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  were  by 
no  means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  their  luxurious  carnival. 
They  ate  and  drank  heartily ;  they  turned  out  every  evening  with  good 
cudgels  to  fight  for  Mother  Church  or  for  King  WQluun :  but  the  votes 

*  L'llermitage,  Not.  6  (16),  16  (26),  1606;  Sir  Jubm  Forbes  to  Lady  Butell, 
Oct.  3,  1605 ;  Lady  Rotsell  to  Lord  Edward  Rosfell;  Th«  Pottmaa,  Nov.  16^  1096. 
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came  in  very  slowly.  It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament that  the  return  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated,  to  his 
bitter  mortification,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  small  borough 
of  Totncss.* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election,  as  at  the  preceding  election, 
John  Uampdcn  failed  to  obtain  a  seat.  He  had,  since  he  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  Parliament,  been  brooding  over  his  evil  fate  and  his  in- 
delible shame,  and  occasionally  venting  his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets 
against  the  government.  When  the  Whigs  had  become  predominant 
at  the  Court  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Nottingham  had 
retired,  when  Caermarthcn  had  been  impeached,  Hampden,  it  should 
seem,  again  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  play  a  great  part  in 
public  life.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  apparently,  did  not  wish  for 
an  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit.  He  found  himself 
still  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  led,  during  a  few 
months,  a  miserable  life,  sometimes  trying  to  forget  his  cares  among 
the  wellbred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties  who  filled  the  drawingroom 
of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine,  and  sometimes  sunk  in  religious  melan- 
choly. The  thought  of  suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  county 
which  had  repeatedly  sent  himself  and  his  progenitors  to  Parliament ; 
and  he  expected  that  he  should,  by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whose  domi- 
nion over  the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs  was  absolute,  be  returned  with- 
out difficulty.  Wharton,  however,  gave  his  interest  to  another  candi- 
date. This  was  a  final  blow.  The  town  was  agitated  by  the  news  that 
John  Hampden  had  cut  his  throat,  that  he  had  survived  his  wound  a 
few  hours,  that  he  had  professed  deep  penitence  for  his  sins,  had  re- 
quested the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and  had  sent  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarine.  A  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of  insanity. 
The  wretched  man  had  entered  on  life  with  the  fairest  prospects.  He 
bore  a  name  which  was  more  than  noble.  He  was  heir  to  an  ample 
estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more  precious,  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  His  own 
abilities  were  considerable,  and  had  been  carefully  cultivated.  Un- 
happily ambition  and  party  spirit  impelled  him  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  full  of  danger.  To  that  danger  his  fortitude  proved  unequal. 
He  stooped  to  supplications  which  saved  him  and  dishonoured  him. 
From  that  moment,  he  never  knew  peace  of  mind.  His  temper  became 
perverse ;  and  his  understanding  was  perverted  by  his  temper.  He 
tried  to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  in  fashionable  dissipa- 
tion and  in  political  turmoil.     But  the  dark  shade  never  passed  away 

*  There  is  a  highly  curioas  account  of  this  contest  in  the  despatches  of  L* Hermitage. 
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from  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  jear  of  his  hamiliation,  his  unhappy 
life  was  terminated  hy  an  unhappy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William  had  chosen  a 
fortunate  moment  for  dissolving.  The  number  of  new  members  was 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  most  of  these  were  known  to  be  tho- 
roughly well  affected  to  the  govemment-f 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of  Commons  should, 
at  that  moment,  be  disposed  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  'King. 
For  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  internal  evil 
which  had  by  slow  degrees  grown  to  a  fearful  magnitude.  The  silver 
coin,  which  was  then  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  was  in  a  state  at 
which  the  boldest  and  most  enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghast.^ 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had  been  struck  by  a 
process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Edward  the  Ilrst  had  in- 
vited hither  skilful  artists  from  Florence,  which,  in  his  time,  was  to 
London  what  London,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  was  to  Mos- 
cow. During  many  generations,  the  instruments  which  were  then  in- 
troduced into  our  mint  continued  to  be  employed  with  little  alteration. 
The  metal  was  divided  with  shears,*  and  afterwards  shaped  and  stamped 
by  the  hammer.  In  these  operations  much  was  left  to  the  hand  and 
eye  of  the  workman.  It  necessarily  happened  that  some  pieces  con- 
tained a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less  than  the  just  quantity  of  sil- 
ver :  few  pieces  were  exactly  round ;  and  the  rims  were  not  marked. 
It  was  therefore  in  the  course  of  years  discovered  that  to  clip  the  coin 
was  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  enact  that  the  elipper 
should  be,  as  the  coiner  had  long  been,  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high 
treason.§  The  practice  of  paring  down  money,  however,  was  &c  too 
lucrative  to  be  so  checked;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Bestorationi 
people  began  to  observe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  orowns,  half- 
crowns  and  shillings  which  were  passing  from  hand  to  hand  had  under- 
gone some  slight  mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inventions  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  science.  A  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  shaping 
and  striking  the  coin  was  suggested.    A  mill,  which  to  a  great  extent 

*  Postman,  Dec.  16, 17, 1696;  Yeraon  to  Shrewtbuj,  Dm.  18, 16;  Nardaras  Lnt- 
trell's  Diary ;  Burnet,  L  647 ;  Saint  Efremoncl't  Ymm  to  Hampden. 

t  L'HermitRge,  Not.  19  (29),  1696. 

X  I  have  derived  much  Taloable  infonnatlon  on  thia  aatijeet  from  a  MS.  in  the  Britiah 
Museum,  Lansdowne  CoUeetion,  No.  801.  It  is  antlUed  Brief  Mtmolroi  lelatiBg  to  the 
Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  England,  wikli  ^ftnnnimr  of  Oi  Coifaption  of  tha  Hammarad 
Money,  and  of  the  Reform  hj  the  lata  mnd  Gdaaga  at  the  Towar  and  tha  Cooatij 
Mints,  by  Hopton  Haynes,  Assay  Maatar  of  tha  Hint 

§  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  11,  and  18  Elis.  a.  1. 
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b  :y:rtt^Ul  :L«;  L'^x&ii  hzziL  v^  se;  np  in  ihe  Tover  of  London.  This 
Ui'iW  y-hi  vorkei  It  'z^jTs^,  anl  voold  doabdess  be  conaidered  by  mo- 
df:ni  er.;^!r»e<:7ii  sii  a  rnle  and  fe«ble  machine.  The  pieces  which  it 
yvyhifjA,  Lowever,  were  among  the  bes;  in  Eorope.  It  was  not  easy 
to  co:in:eriV;I:  them ;  aL<L  as  their  shape  was  exactly  circular,  and  their 
edg'rfi  were  iri-f'^ribed  «i:h  a  legend,  clipping  was  not  to  be  appre- 
heridr;d.*  The  hammered  coins  and  the  milled  coins  were  current  to- 
gether. They  were  received  without  distinction  in  public,  and  conse- 
<|uently  in  private,  payments.  The  financiers  of  that  age  seem  to  have 
expected  that  the  new  money,  which  was  excellent,  would  soon  displace 
the  old  money,  which  was  much  impaired.  Yet  any  man  of  plain  un- 
dcrKtanding  might  have  known  that,  when  the  State  treats  perfect  coin 
and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the  perfect  coin  will  not  drive  the  light 
colli  out  of  circulation,  but  will  itself  be  driven  out.  A  clipped  crown, 
on  English  ground,  went  as  far  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  a  debt  as  a 
milled  crown.  But  the  milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  flung  into 
the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel,  became  much  more  valuable 
than  the  clipped  crown.  It  might  therefore  have  been  predicted,  as 
confidently  as  any  thing  can  be  predicted  which  depends  on. the  human 
will,  that  the  inferior  pieces  would  remain  in  the  only  market  in  which 
thoy  could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the  superior  pieces,  and  that  the  su- 
perior pieces  would  take  some  form  or  fly  to  some  place  in  which  some 
advaiita;;c  could  bo  derived  from  their  superiority.f 

The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally  overlooked  these 
very  obvious  considerations.  They  marvelled  exceedingly  that  every 
body  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  light  money  in  preference  to  good 

*  Trpys'  Diary,  Not.  23,  1CC3. 

f  Th«  tlrnt  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that,  where  good  money  and  bad  money  are 
thrown  into  circulation  together,  the  bad  money  drives  out  the  good  money,  was  Aria- 
tophani'8.  Ho  Nocms  to  have  thought  that  the  preference  which  his  fellow  citiiens  gave 
to  light  coins  was  to  bo  attributed  to  a  depraved  taste,  such  as  led  them  to  entrust  men 
liko  (Moon  and  Ilyporbolus  with  the  conduct  of  great  affairs.  But,  though  his  political 
economy  will  not  bear  examination,  his  verses  are  excellent: — 

rtf  jirfty  /<  rt  rdv  iro>irdv  rof'f  KaXovf  rg  KmymMf 

oCrc  }-i2p  rofroteiv  •raiv  9v  KtKt^tiXtvfthMf 
iiXXt)  caXXiVroic  iiTirrwr,  w<  ^ecfi,  vt/iiv/irfrwpy 

tr  rt  T9ii  *K.\Xi7Vi  m2  tqU  ^^i^i«i  v«rr«^|^ 
Xp^itfO*  tfiV«i,  dX\^  rrfi'r«i»  r«i;  v«i<p«7(  ;^-aXciM(, 
X^ii  rt  Kml  wf^tfir  c«vri^i  r^  r^ciVry  tiffmn, 

Ji^Vii  *'*T*ti  Kdi  t'ic«f«i^-|  laf  KA\tf!i  rt  wiymBtii* 
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money.  In  other  vfordsj  they  marvelled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay 
twelve  ounces  of  silver  when  ten  would  serve  the  turn.  The  horse  in 
the  Tower  still  paced  his  rounds.  Fresh  waggon  loads  of  choice  money 
still  came  forth  from  the  mill ;  and  still  they  vanished  as  fast  as  they 
appeared.  Great  masses  were  melted  down;  great  masses  exported; 
great  masses  hoarded :  but  scarcely  one  new  piece  was  to  be  found  in 
the  till  of  a  shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  farmer  carried 
home  from  the  cattle  fair.  In  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  milled  money  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred 
pounds.  A  writer  of  that  age  mentions  the  case  of  a  merchant,  who, 
in  a  sum  of  thirty  five  pounds,  received  only  a  single  halfcrown  in 
milled  silver.  Meanwhile  the  shears  of  the  clippers  were  constantly 
at  work.  The  coiners  too  multiplied  and  prospered :  for  the  worse 
the  current  money  became  the  more  easily  it  was  imitated.  During 
more  than  thirty  years  this  evil  had  gone  on  increadng.  At  first  it 
had  been  disregarded :  but  it  had  at  length  become  an  insupportable 
curse  to  the  country.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  rigorous  laws 
against  coining  and  clippmg  were  rigorously  executed.  At  every  ses- 
sion that  was  held  at  the  Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were  made. 
Hurdles,  with  four,  five,  six  wretches  convicted  of  counterfeiting  or 
mutilating  the  money  of  the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after  month 
up  Holborn  Hill.  On  one  morning  seven  men  were  hanged  and  a 
woman  burned  for  clipping.  But  all  was  vain.  The  gains  were  siieh 
as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  proportioned  to  the  risks.  Some 
clippers  were  said  to  have  made  great  fortunes.  One  in  partioolar 
ofiered  six  thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon.  His  bribe  waa  indeed  re- 
jected ;  but  the  fame  of  his  riches  did  much  to  counteract  the  eflfoct 
which  the  spectacle  of  his  death  was  designed  to  produce.*  Nay  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  gave  enqouragement  to  the  crime.  For  the 
practice  of  clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the  conmion 
mind  a  detestation  resembling  that  with  which  men  regard  mnrderi  arson^ 
robbery,  nay,  even  theft.  The  injury  done  by  the  whole  body  of  dip- 
pers to  the  whole  society  was  indeed  immense:  but  each  particular 
act  of  clipping  was  a  trifle..  To  pass  a  halforown,  after  paring  a 
pennyworth  of  silver  from  it,  seemed  a  mmute,  an  aknost  impercep- 
tible, fault.  Even  while  the  nation  was  crying  out  most  loudly  under 
the  distress  which  the  state  of  the  currency  had  prodaced|  every  indi* 
vidua!  who  was  capitally  punished  for  oontribnting  to  bring  the  ovr* 
rency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sympathy  on  his  ude.    Oonstft- 


*  Narcissus  Luttrell'sDiAiy  Si  flUtd  with  aeeoali  of  thttetiMatloM.  •*I«ei 
de  rognear  de  monnoye/'  says  L'Htndiage^ «« Ml  ■!  hMralif  el  piiell  il  flMllt  41% 
quelque  chose  qu'on  fasse  pour  1m  d^trair%  11  §*m  tnvn  Unipmn  d'satiM  pov  piii^ 
dre  leur  place.    Oct  1  (11),  ISINL** 
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bles  were  unwilling  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Jostices  were  unwilling 
to  commit.  Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Juries 
were  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  word  Guilty.  It  was  vain  to  tell  the 
common  people  that  the  mutilators  of  the  coin  were  causing  far  more 
misery  than  all  the  highwaymen  and  housebreakers  in  the  island. 
For,  great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  that  evil  was  brought  home  to  the  individual  malefactor.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  general  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  law  from  taking 
its  course.  The  convictions,  numerous  as  they  might  seem,  were  few 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  offences ;  and  the  offenders  who  were 
convicted  looked  on  themselves  as  murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in 
the  belief  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  venial  as  that  of  a 
schoolboy  who  goes  nutting  in  the  wood  of  a  neighbour.  All  the  elo- 
quence of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 
wholesome  usage  of  acknowledging  in  their  dying  speeches  the  enor- 
mity of  their  wickedness.* 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerating  velocity.  At  length 
in  the  autumn  of  1695  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  country  pos- 
sessed, for  practical  purposes,  any  measure  of  the  value  of  oomnaodi- 
ties.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether  what  was  then  called  a  shilling 
was  really  tenpence,  sixpence  or  a  groat.  The  results  of  some  expe- 
riments which  were  tried  at  that  time  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  weighed  fifty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  of  hammered  money  which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The 
.  weight  ought  to  have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
ounces.t  Three  eminent  London  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send  a 
hundred  pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance. 
Three  hundred  pounds  ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred 

*  As  to  the  sympathj  of  the  public  with  the  clippers,  see  the  Tery  cariou  MrmoB 
which  Fleetwood,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  De- 
cember, 1694.  Fleetwood  says  that  **  a  soft  pertinacious  tendemess  slackened  the 
care  of  magistrates,  kept  back  the  under  officers,  corrupted  the  juries,  and  with- 
held the  evidence."  He  mentions  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the  criminals  themselTes 
that  they  had  done  wrong.  See  also  a  Sermon  preached  at  York  Caetle  by  George 
Halley,  a  clergyman  of  the  Cathedral  to  some  clippers  who  were  to  be  hanged  the 
next  day.  lie  mentions  the  impenitent  ends  which  clippers  generally  made,  and  does 
his  best  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  He  dwells  on  one  aggrmTation  of 
their  crime  which  I  should  not  haye  thought  of.  "  If,"  says  he,  '*  the  same  qoestiooa 
were  to  be  put  in  this  age,  as  of  old,  *  Whose  is  this  image  and  supereoriptioa  7'  wo 
could  not  answer  the  whole.  We  may  guess  at  the  image :  but  we  cannot  tell  whooe 
it  is  by  the  superscription :  for  that  is  all  gone."  The  testimony  of  these  two  divineo 
is  confirmed  by  that  of  Tom  Brown,  who  tells  a  facetious  story,  which  I  do  not  TeDtm 
to  quote,  about  a  conversation  between  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  a  dipper. 

f  Lowndes's  Essay  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins,  1605. 
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ounces.  The  actual  weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twentj-four 
ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  Tarioua  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds,  which  should  have  weighed  about 
four  hundred  ounces,  did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hundred  and 
forty  ounces,  at  Cambridge  two  hundred  and  three,  at  Exeter  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen** 
There  were,  indeed,  some  northern  districts  into  which  the  clipped 
money  had  only  begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who  lived 
in  one  of  these  districts,  recorded,  in  some  i^^tes  which  are  still  extant. 
the  amazement  with  which,  when  he  travelled  southward,  shopkeepers 
and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and  heavy  halfcrowns  with  which 
he  paid  his  way.  They  asked  whence  he  came,  and  where  such  money 
was  to  be  found.  The  guinea  which  he  purchased  for  twenty  two 
shillings  at  Lancaster  bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London  it  was  worth  thirty  shilling8| 
and  would  indeed  have  been  worth  more  had  not  the  government  fixed 
that  rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be  received  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  t 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency  were  not  such  as 
have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  all  the  misery  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  English  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
bad  Kings,  bad  Ministers,  bad  Parliaments  and  bad  Judges,  was  equal 
to  the  misery  caused  in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shil- 
lings. Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for  pathetic  or 
indignant  eloquence  are  not  always  those  which  most  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  misgovemment  of  Charles 
and  James,  gross  as  it  had  been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life  from  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the  honour 
and  independence  of  the  State  were  sold  tp  a  foreign  power,  while  char- 
tered rights  were  invaded,  while  fundamental  laws  were  violated,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest  and  industrious  families  laboured 
and  traded,  ate  theur  meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  seco- 
rity.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protestants  or  Jesuits  were  upper- 
most, the  grazier  drove  his  beasts  to  market:  the  grocer  weighed  out 
his  currants:  the  draper  measured  out  his  broaddoth:  the  hum  of 
buyers  and  sellers  waS  as  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns :  the  harvest  home 
was  celebrated  as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  hamlets :  the  cream  over- 
flowed the  pails  of  Cheshire :  the  apple  juise  foamed  in  the  presses  of 
Herefordshire :  the  piles  of  crockery  glowfd  in  the  famaoes  of  the 

*  ^Hermitage,  Not.  29  (Dm.  9),  169S. 

t  The  Memoirs  of  this  Lanoiahlrs  QaalMr  w«e  frintid  a  llnr  ji%mb  Sfs  la  a 
respecUble  newspaper,  the  Maaehistw  CKuitfaa. 
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bles  were  unwilliDg  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices  were  anwilling 
to  commit.  Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Juries 
were  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  word  Guilty.  It  was  vain  to  tell  the 
common  people  that  the  mutilators  of  the  coin  were  causing  far  more 
mberj  than  all  the  highwaymen  and  housebreakers  in  the  island. 
For,  great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  that  evil  was  brought  home  to  the  individual  malefactor.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  general  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  law  from  taking 
its  course.  The  convictions,  numerous  as  they  might  seem,  were  few 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  offences ;  and  the  offenders  who  were 
convicted  looked  on  themselves  as  murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in 
the  belief  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  venial  as  that  of  a 
schoolboy  who  goes  nutting  in  the  wood  of  a  neighbour.  All  the  elo- 
quence of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 
wholesome  usage  of  acknowledging  in  their  dying  speeches  the  enor^ 
mity  of  their  wickedness.* 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerating  velocity.  At  length 
in  the  autumn  of  1695  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  country  pos- 
sessed, for  practical  purposes,  any  measure  of  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties. It  was  a  mere  chance  whether  what  was  then  called  a  shilling 
was  really  tenpence,  sixpence  or  a  groat.  The  results  of  some  expe- 
riments which  were  tried  at  that  time  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  weighed  fifty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  of  hammered  money  which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The 
.  weight  ought  to  have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
ounces. t  Three  eminent  London  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send  a 
hundred  pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance. 
Three  hundred  pounds  ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred 


*  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  clippers,  see  the  Tery  corioiiB 
which  Fleetwood,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  De- 
cember, 1694.  Fleetwood  says  that  "  a  soft  pertinacious  tendemeM  slackened  the 
care  of  magistrates,  kept  back  the  under  officers,  corrupted  the  jnries,  and  with- 
held the  evidence."  He  mentions  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the  criminals  themaelvM 
that  they  had  done  wrong.  See  also  a  Sermon  preached  at  Tork  Castle  by  George 
Halley,  a  clergyman  of  the  Cathedral  to  some  clippers  who  were  to  be  hanged  the 
next  day.  He  mentions  the  impenitent  ends  which  clippers  generally  made,  and  doee 
his  best  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  He  dwells  on  one  aggravatioii  of 
their  crime  which  I  should  not  have  thought  of.  '*  If,"  says  he,  *'  the  same  qneetiom 
were  to  be  put  in  this  age,  as  of  old,  <  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  t*  we 
could  not  answer  the  whole.  We  may  guess  at  the  image :  but  we  cannot  tell  whoae 
it  is  by  the  superscription :  for  that  is  all  gone."  The  testimony  of  theee  two  divinei 
IB  confirmed  by  that  of  Tom  Brown,  who  tells  a  facetious  story,  whieh  I  do  not  venture 
to  quote,  about  a  conyersation  between  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  a  clipper. 

f  Lowndes's  Essay  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Silyer  Coins,  1605. 
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ounces.  The  actual  weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds,  which  should  have  weighed  about 
four  hundred  ounces,  did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hundred  and 
forty  ounces,  at  Cambridge  two  hundred  and  three,  at  Exeter  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen.* 
There  were,  indeed,  some  northern  districts  into  which  the  clipped 
money  had  only  begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who  lived 
in  one  of  these  districts,  recorded,  in  some  nptes  which  are  still  extant, 
the  amazement  with  which,  when  he  travelled  southward,  shopkeepers 
and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and  heavy  halfcrowns  with  which 
he  paid  his  way.  They  asked  whence  he  came,  and  where  such  money 
was  to  be  found.  The  guinea  which  he  purchased  for  twenty  two 
shillings  at  Lancaster  bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London  it  was  worth  thirty  shillings, 
and  would  indeed  have  been  worth  more  had  not  the  government  fixed 
that  rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be  received  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  t 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency  were  not  such  as 
have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  all  the  misery  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  English  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
bad  Kings,  bad  Ministers,  bad  Parliaments  and  bad  Judges,  was  equal 
to  the  misery  caused  in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shil- 
lings. Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for  pathetic  or 
indignant  eloquence  are  not  always  those  which  most  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  misgovernment  of  Charles 
and  James,  gross  as  it  had  been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life  from  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the  honour 
and  independence  of  the  State  were  sold  to  a  foreign  power,  while  char- 
tered rights  were  invaded,  while  fundamental  laws  were  violated,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest  and  industrious  families  laboured 
and  traded,  ate  their  meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  secu- 
rity. Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protestants  or  Jesuits  were  upper- 
most, the  grazier  drove  his  beasts  to  market :  the  grocer  weighed  out 
his  currants:  the  draper  measured  out  his  broadcloth:  the  hum  of 
buyers  and  sellers  wad  as  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns :  the  harvest  home 
was  celebrated  as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  hamlets :  the  cream  over- 
flowed the  pails  of  Cheshire :  the  apple  juiee  foamed  in  the  presses  of 
Herefordshire :  the  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in  the  furnaces  of  the 

♦  L' Hermitage,  Nov.  29  (Dec.  9),  1696. 

t  The  Memoirs  of  thia  Lancashire  Quaker  were  printed  a  few  jr'ean  #go  ia  a  meet 
respectable  newspaper,  the  Manchester  Quardian. 
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Trent :  and  the  barrows  of  coal  rolled  fast  along  the  timber  railways 
of  the  Tyne.  But  when  the  great  instrument  of  exchange  became 
thoroughly  deranged,  all  trade,  all  industry,  were  smitten  as  with  a 
palsy.  The  evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  erery  place  and 
by  almost  every  class,  in  the  dairy  and  on  the  threshing  floor,  by  tbe 
anvil  and  by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  mine.  Nothing  could  be  purchased  without  a  dispute.  Over 
every  counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning  to  night.  The  work- 
man and  his  employer  had  a  quarrel  as  regularly  as  the  Saturday 
came  round.  On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the  clamours,  the  re- 
proaches, the  taunts,  the  curses,  were  incessant ;  and  it  was  well  if  no 
booth  was  overturned  and  no  head  broken.*  No  merchant  would  con- 
tract to  deliver  goods  without  making  some  stipulation  about  the  qua- 
lity of  the  coin  in  which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men  of  business 
were  often  bewildred  by  the  confusion  into  which  all  pecuniary  trans- 
actions were  thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless  were  pillaged  with- 
out mercy  by  extortioners  whoso  demands  grew  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  money  shrank.  The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes, 
of  ale,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fa^t.  The  labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal 
which  when  he  received  it  was  called  a  shilling  would  hardly,  when  he 
wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as 
sixpence.  Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  were  col- 
lected together  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  they 
were  able  to  make  their  complaints  heard  and  to  obtain  some  redress^f 
But  the  ignorant  and  helpless  peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between  one 
class  which  would  give  money  only  by  tale  and  another  which  would 
take  it  only  by  weight.  Yet  his  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  those  of 
the  unfortunate  race  of  authors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure  writers 
were  treated  we  may  easily  form  a  judgment  from  the  letters,  still  extant, 
of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Tonson.  One  day  Tonson  sends  forty 
brass  shillings,  to  say  nothing  of  clipped  money.  Another  day  he 
pays  a  debt  with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of  them  will  go.  The  great 
poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in  their  place  guineas  at  twenty- 
nine  shillings  each.  "  I  expect,*'  he  says  in  one  letter,  "good  silver, 
not  such  as  I  have  had  formerly."  "  If  you  have  any  silver  that  will 
go,"  ho  says  in  another  letter,  "  my  wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost 
thirty  shillings  or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds."  These 
complaints  and  demands,  which  have  been  preserved  from  destruction 
only  by  the  eminence  of  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merely  a  fair  sample 
of  the  correspondence  which  filled  all  the  mail  bags  of  England  during 
several  months. 

*  Lowndes'B  Enay.  f  L'Hermitage,  Peoember  24  (Janutrjr  8),  169&. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered  greatly,  the 
bankers ;  and  among  the  bankers  none  could  in  skill  or  in  luck  bear  a 
comparison  with  Charles  Duncombe.  He  had  been,  not  many  years 
before,  a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had  probably,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied  for  customers  under  the  arcades  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  had  saluted  merchants  with  profound  bows,  and  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  keeping  their  cash.  But  so  dex- 
terously did  he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  profit  which 
the  general  confusion  of  prices  gave  to  a  moneychanger,  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  depressed  to  the  lowest 
point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety  thousand  pounds  for  the  estate  of 
Helmsley  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  great  property  had, 
in  a  troubled  time,  been  bestowed  by  the  Commons  of  England  on  their 
victorious  general  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part  of  the  dower  which  Fair- 
fax's daughter  had  brought  to  the  brilliant  and  dissolute  Suckingham. 
Thither  Buckingham,  having  wasted  in  mad  intemperance,  sensual  and 
intellectual,  all  the  choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  had  car- 
ried the  feeble  ruins  of  his  fine  person  and  of  his  fine  mind ;  and  there 
he  had  closed  his  chequered  life  under  that  humble  roof  and  on  that 
coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of  the  succeeding  generation 
described  in  immortal  verse.  The  spacious  domain  passed  to  a  new 
race ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  palace  more  splendid  and  costly  than  had 
ever  been  inhabited  by  the  magnificent  Villiers  rose  amidst  the  beauti- 
ful woods  and  waters  which  had  been  his,  and  was  called  by  the  once 
humble  name  of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  been  repeatedly 
discussed  in  Parliament.  In  1689  a  committee  of  the  Commons  had 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  but  had  made  no  report.  In 
1690  another  committee  had  reported  that  immense  quantities  of  silver 
were  carried  out  of  the  country  by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would  do 
any  thing  for  profit.  Schemes  were  formed  for-  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation and  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  One 
foolish  bill  after  another  was  brought  in  and  dropped.  At  length,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1695,  the  question  assumed  so  serious  an 
aspect  that  the  Houses  applied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest.  The  only 
practical  result  of  their  deliberations,  however,  was  a  new  penal  law 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping  of  the  hammered  coin 
and  the  melting  and  exporting  of  the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  that 
every  person  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should  be  entitled  to  a 
reward  of  forty  pounds,  that  every  clipper  who  informed  against  two 
clippers  should  be  entitled  to  a  pardon,  and  that  whoever  should  be 
found  in  possession  of  silver  filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the 
check  with  a  redhot  iron.     Certain  officers  were  empowered  to  search 
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for  bullion.  If  bullion  were  found  in  a  house  or  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  been  part  of  the  money  of  the 
realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  m  making  oat  a  satis- 
factory history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable  to  severe  penalties.  This 
Act  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  altogether  ineffective.  Daring 
the  following  summer  and  autumn,  the  coins  went  on  dwindling,  and 
the  cry  of  distress  from  every  county  in  the  realm  became  loader  and 
more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  her  rulers  some  who 
clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters  and  branding  irons  that 
her  decaying  industry  and  commerce  could  be  restored  to  health.  The 
state  of  the  currency  had  during  some  time  occupied  the  serious  attend 
tion  of  four  eminent  men  closely  connected  by  public  and  private  ties. 
Two  of  them  were  politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  official 
and  parliamentary  business,  ceased  to  love  and  honour  philosophy; 
and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of  abstruse  meditation  had 
not  impaired  the  homely  good  sense  without  which  even  genius  is  mis- 
chievous in  politics.  Never  had  there  been  an  occasion  which  more 
urgently  required  both  practical  and  speculative  abilities;  and  never 
had  the  world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the  highest  speculative 
abilities  united  in  an  alliance  so  close,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honour- 
able as  that  which  bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke  and  to 
Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute  history  of  the 
conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England  owed  the  restoration  of  her 
currency  and  the  long  series  of  prosperous  years  which  dates  from  that 
restoration.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of  scien- 
tific truth  found  by  the  two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the  two 
statcsmeutwith  just  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for  the 
working.  It  would  be  curious  to  study  the  many  plans  which  were 
propounded,  discussed  and  rejected,  some  as  inefficacious,  some  as  un- 
just, some  as  too  costly,  some  as  too  hazardous,  till  at  length  a  plan 
was  devised  of  which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evidence,  c<ftn- 
plete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opinions  touching 
the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  subject  are  hCppily 
still  extant ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  of  his  writings, 
even  in  those  ingenious  and  deeply  meditated  chapters  on  language 
which  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Haman 
Understanding,  the  force  of  his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously. 
Whether  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  Dudley  North  is  not 
known.  In  moral  character  the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance  to 
each  other.     They  belonged  to  different  parties.     Indeed,  had  not 
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Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  he  might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jnry  which 
Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellectually^  however,  tiiere  was  much 
in  common  between  the  Tory  and  the  Whig.  They  had  laboriously 
thought  out,  each  for  himself,  a  theory  of  political  economy,  anbstaii- 
tially  the  same  with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards  expounded. 
Nay,  in  some  respects  the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  waa  more  com- 
plete and  symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illustrious  successor.  Adam 
Smith  has  often  been  justly  blamed  for  maintaining,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  his  own  principles,  that  the  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  State;  and  he  b  the  more  blamable  because,  long 
before  he  was  borne,  both  Locke  and  North  had  taught  tMat  it  was  as 
absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws  fisng 
the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1698.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  pub- 
lished, without  his  name,  a  small  tract  which  contains  a  con<nse  sketdi 
of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency.  This  plan  appears  to 
have  been  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  was  afterwards  fislly 
developed  and  ably  defended  by  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  many  anxiooa 
deliberations,  was  whether  any  thing  should  be  done  while  the  war 
lasted.  In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the  coin  might  be  effected, 
great  sacrifices  must  be  made,  either  by  the  whole  community  or  by  a 
part  of  the  community.  And  to  call  for  such  sacrifices  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  already  paying  taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before, 
no  financier  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  raise,  was  undoubtedly 
a  course  full  of  danger.  Timorous  politicians  were  for  delay :  but  the 
deliberate  oonviction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders  was  that  something 
must  be  hazarded,  or  that  every  thing  was  lost.  Montague^  in  par^ 
ticular,  is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his  determination 
to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  had  been  any  hope  that  the  evil 
would  merely  continue  to  be  what  it  was,  it  might  have  been  wise  to 
defer  till  the  return  of  peace  an  experiment  which  must  severely  try 
the  strength  of  the  body  politic.  But  the  evil  was  one  which  daily 
made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye.  There  might  have  been  a 
recoinage  in  1694  with  half  the  risk  which  must  be  run  in  1696 ;  and, 
great  as  would  be  the  risk  in  1696,  that  risk  would  be  doubled  if  the 
recoinage  were  postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  less  tronUe  than 
another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a  general  and  immediate  re- 

*  It  ought  always  to  be  rcmMBbned*  to  AdsM  tallh'B  boaoar,  tUIke  was'Wtlrflly 
converted  by  Bentham'a  IXeftnoe  of  Urary,  sad  aeiraewltdged  wttk  esadtar  worllqr  if 
a  true  philosopher,  that  the  dootrine  laid  dowa  ia.tke  Wealtkef  HatfsaswBS  < 
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for  bullion.  If  bullion  wero  found  in  a  house  or  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  been  part  of  the  money  of  the 
realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  in  making  out  a  aatis- 
factorj  history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable  to  severe  penalties*  This 
Act  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  altogether  ineffective.  During 
the  following  summer  and  autumn,  the  coins  went  on  dwindling,  and 
the  cry  of  distress  from  every  county  in  the  realm  became  louder  and 
more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  her  rulers  some  who 
clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters  and  branding  irons  that 
her  decaying  industry  and  commerce  could  be  restored  to  health.  The 
state  of  the  currency  had  during  some  time  occupied  the  serious  attend 
tion  of  four  eminent  men  closely  connected  by  public  and  private  ties. 
Two  of  them  were  politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  official 
and  parliamentary  business,  ceased  to  love  and  honour  philosophy; 
and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of  abstruse  meditation  bad 
not  impaired  the  homely  good  sense  without  which  even  genius  is  mis- 
chievous in  politics.  Never  had  there  been  an  occasion  which  more 
urgently  required  both  practical  and  speculative  abilities;  and  never 
had  the  world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the  highest  speculative 
abilities  united  in  an  alliance  so  close,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honour- 
able as  that  which  bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke  and  to 
Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute  history  of  the 
conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England  owed  the  restoration  of  her 
currency  and  the  long  series  of  prosperous  years  which  dates  from  that 
restoration.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of  scien- 
tific truth  found  by  the  two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the  two 
statesmen ^with  just  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for  the 
working.  It  would  be  curious  to  study  the  many  plans  which  were 
propounded,  discussed  and  rejected,  some  as  inefficacious,  some  as  un- 
just, some  as  too  costly,  some  as  too  hazardous,  till  at  length  a  plan 
was  devised  of  which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evidence,  cdkn- 
plete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opinions  tonching 
the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  subject  are  hCppily 
still  extant ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  of  his  writings, 
even  in  those  ingenious  and  deeply  meditated  chapters  on  language 
which  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  the  force  of  his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously. 
Whether  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  Dudley  North  is  not 
known.  In  moral  character  the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance  to 
each  other.     They  belonged  to  different  parties.     Indeed,  had  not 
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Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  he  might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jury  which 
Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellectually^  howerer,  there  was  much 
in  common  between  the  Tory  and  the  Whig.  They  had  laboriously 
thought  out,  each  for  himself,  a  theory  of  political  economy,  aubstaa- 
tially  the  same  with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards  expounded. 
Nay,  in  some  respects  the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  waa  more  com- 
plete  and  symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illustriouB  successor.  Adam 
Smith  has  often  been  justly  blamed  for  maintaming,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  his  own  principles,  that  the  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  State;  and  he  is  the  more  blamable  because,  long 
before  he  was  borne,  both  Locke  and  North  had  taught  tflat  it  was  as 
absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws  fixing 
the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1698.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  pub- 
lished, without  his  name,  a  small  tract  which  contains  a  coninse  sketcb 
of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency.  This  plan  appears  to 
have  been  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  was  afterwards  fully 
developed  and  ably  defended  by  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  many  anxiooa 
deliberations,  was  whether  any  thing  should  be  done  while  the  war 
lasted.  In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the  coin  might  be  effected^ 
great  sacrifices  must  be  made,  either  by  the  whole  community  or  by  a 
part  of  the  community.  And  to  call  for  such  sacrifices  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  already  paying  taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before^ 
no  financier  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  raise,  waa  undoubtedly 
a  course  full  of  danger.  Timorous  politicians  were  for  delay ;  but  tlui 
deliberate  oonviction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders  waa  that  something 
must  be  hazarded,  or  that  every  thing  was  lost.  Montague^  in  par^ 
ticular,  is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his  determination: 
to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  bad  been  any  hope  that  the  evil 
would  merely  continue  to  be  what  it  was,  it  might  have  been  wise  to 
defer  till  the  return  of  peace  an  experiment  which  must  severely  try 
the  strength  of  the  body  politic.  But  the  evil  was  one  which  daily 
made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye.  Th^re  might  have  been  a 
recoinage  in  1694  with  half  the  risk  which  must  be  run  in  1696 ;  and, 
great  as  would  be  the  risk  in  1696,  that  risk  would  be  doubled  if  the 
recoinage  were  postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  leM  trouble  than 
another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a  general  and  immediate  re- 

*  It  ought  always  to  be  rcmMBbned*  to  Adam  ftallk's  boaoar,  thai  ke  was- SBtMST 
converted  by  Bentham'i  Definee  of  Urary,  sad  aefcaewltdged  wttk  eaadtar  worllqr  if 
a  true  philosopher,  that  the  doctrine  laid  dowa  la  the  Wealth  tCMafliai  was. < 
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coinage,  but  who  insisted  that  the  new  shilling  should  be  worth  only 
ninepcnce  or  ninepence  halfpenny.  At  the  head  of  this  party  waa 
William  Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  member  of  Parliar 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  a  most  re3pectable  and  indufltrioaa 
public  servant,  but  much  more  versed  in  the  details  of  his  office  than 
in  the  higher  parts  of  political  philosophy.  Ho  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King's  head  on  it  was  a  com- 
modity of  which  the  price  was  governed  by  the  same  laws  which 
govern  the  price  of  a  piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a 
buckle,  and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  make 
the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a  crown  a  pound  than  to  make  the  king; 
dom  larger  by  calling  a  furlong  a  mile.  Ho  seriously  believed|  ii%>- 
credible  as  it  may  seem,  that,  if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into 
seven  shillings  instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us  their  wines 
and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number  of  ounces.  He  had  a  consider- 
able following,  composed  partly  of  dull  men  who  really  believed  what 
he  told  them,  and  partly  of  shrewd  men  who  were  perfectly  willing  to 
be  authorised  by  law  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  with  eighty.  Had  his 
arguments  prevailed,  the  evils  of  a  vast  confiscation  would  have  been 
added  to  all  the  other  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation :  public  credit, 
still  in  its  tender  and  sickly  infancy,  would  have  been  destroyed ;  and 
there  would  have  been  much  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the  fleet  and 
army.  Happily  Lowndes  was  completely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a  paper 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Somers.  Somers  was  delighted  with  this 
little  treatise,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  printed.  It  speedily 
became  the  text  book  of  all  the  most  enlightened  politicians  in  the 
kingdom,  and  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  effect  of 
Locke's  forcible  and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  heightened  by 
hh  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  by  the  singularly  generous 
and  graceful  courtesy  with  which  he  treats  an  antagonist  of  powers 
far  inferior  to  his  own.  Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  described 
the  controversy  well  by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  whether 
five  was  sLx  or  only  five.* 

Thus  far  Somers  and  Montague  entirely  agreed  with  Locke :  but  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  currency  ought  to  be 
effected  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion.  Locke  recommended, 
as  Dudley  North  had  recommended,  that  the  King  should  by  procla- 
mation fix  a  near  day  after  which  the  hammered  money  should  in  all 
payments  pass  only  by  weight.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  were 
doubtless  great  and  obvious.     It  was  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same 

*  Lowndes's  Essay  for  tho  Amendment  of  the  SiWer  Coins ;  Locke's  Further  Con- 
siderations concerning  raising  the  Value  of  Money ;  Locke  to  Molyneuz,  Not.  20, 
lC05i  Molyneux  to  Locke,  Dec.  24,  1G95. 
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time,  most  efficient.  What  searching,  fining,  branding,  Ranging, 
burning,  had  failed  to  do  would  be  done  in  an  instant.  The  qlippbg 
of  the  hammered  pieces,  the  melting  of  the  milled  pieces  would  cease. 
Great  quantities  of  good  coin  would  come  forth  from  secret  drawers 
and  from  behind  the  panels  of  wainscots.*  The  mutilated  silver  would 
gradually  flow  into  the  mint,  and  would  come  fortb  again  in  i^  form 
which  wou)d  make  mutilation  impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole 
currency  of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state,  and,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  great  change,  there  would  nerer  at  any  moment  be  any 
scarcity  of  money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations ;  and  to  the  joint  authority  of 
wl^orth  and  Locke  on  such  a  question  great  respect  is  due.  Yet  it 
must  be  owned  that  their  plan  was  open  to  one  serious  objection,  which 
did  not  indeed  altogether  escape  their  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem 
to  have  thought  too  lightly.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was  a 
benefit  to  the  whole  community.  On  what  principle  then  was  the  ex- 
pense of  restoring  the  currency  to  be  borne  by  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  It  was  most  desirable  doubtless  that  the  words  pound  and  shill* 
ing  should  again  have  a  fixed  signification,  that  every  man  should 
know  what  his  contracts  meant  and  what  hu  property  was  worth. 
But  was  it  just  to  attain  this  excellent  end  by  means  of  which  the 
efiect  would  be  that  every  farmer  who  had  put  by  a  hundred  pounds  io 
pay  his  rent,  every  trader  who  had  scraped  together  a  hundred  pounds 
to  meet  his  acceptances,  would  find  his  hundred  pounds  reduced  in  a 
moment  to  fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the  fauH  of  such  a  farmer  or 
of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns  and  halferowns  were  not  of  fidl 
weight.  The  government  itself  was  to  blame.  The  evil  which  the 
State  had  caused  the  State  was  bound  to  repair ;  and  it  would  en- 
dently  have  been  wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the  reparation  on  a 
particular  class,  merely  because  that  class  was  so  situated  that  it  could 
conveniently  be  pillaged.  It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  require 
the  timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  fitting  out  the  Channel 
fleet,  or  the  gunsmiths  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms  to  tha 
regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  onrrency  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  expense  of  those  individuals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  ulver 
happened  at  a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  regretted  the  loss  whieh,  if  his  advice  were. 
taken,  would  fall  on  the  holders  of  the  short  money.  -  But  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  nation  must  make  a  choice  between  evils.  *  And  in  tmfh 
it  was  much  easier  to  lay  down  the  general  proposition  that  the  ex- 
penses of  restoring  the  cmnrency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  pablle  than 
to  devise  any  mode  in  which  they  could  without  extreme  inoonvenienee 
and  danger  be  so  borne.    Was  it  to  be  announced  that  every  person 
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who  should  within  a  term  of  a  year  or  half  a  year  carry  to  the  mint  a 
clipped  crown  should  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  milled  crown,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  two  pieces  shonld  be  made 
good  out  of  the  public  purse  ?  That  would  be  to  offer  a  premium  for 
clipping.  The  shears  would  be  more  busy  th^n  ever.  The  short  money 
would  every  day  become  shorter.  The  difference  which  the  taxpayers 
would  have  to  make  good  would  probably  be  greater  by  a  million  at 
the  end  of  the  term  than  at  the  beginning :  and  the  whole  of  this 
million  would  go  to  reward  malefactors.  If  the  time  allowed  for  the 
bringing  in  of  the  hammered  coin  were  much  shortened,  the  danger 
of  further  clipping  would  be  proportionally  diminished ;  but  another 
danger  would  be  incurred.  The  silver  would  flow  into  the  mint  A* 
much  faster  than  it  could  possibly  flow  out,  that  there  most  daring 
some  months  be  a  grievous  scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  occurred  to  Somers  and 
was  approved  by  William.  It  was  that  a  proclamation  should  be  pre- 
pared with  great  secresy,  and  published  at  once  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  This  proclamation  was  to  announce  that  hammered  coina 
would  thenceforth  pass  only  by  weight.  But  every  possessor  of  such 
coins  was  to  be  invited  to  deliver  them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed 
packet,  to  the  public  authorities.  The  coins  were  to  be  examined, 
numbered,  weighed,  and  returned  to  the  owner  with  a  promissory  note 
entitling  him  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a  future  time  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  quantity  of  silver  in  his  pieces  and  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  which,  according  to  the  standard,  those  pieces  ought  to 
have  contained.'*'  Had  this  plan  been  adopted  an  immediate  stop 
would  have  been  put  to  the  clipping,  the  melting  and  the  exporting; 
and  the  expense  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency  would  have  been 
borne,  as  was  right,  by  the  public.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very  short  duration :  for  the 
mutilated  pieces  would  have  been  detained  only  till  they  could  be  told 
and  weighed :  they  would  then  have  been  sent  back  into  circulation, 
and  the  recoinage  would  have  taken  place  gradually  and  without  any 
perceptible  suspension  or  disturbance  of  trade.  Sut  against  these 
great  advantages  were  to  be  set  off  hazards,  which  Somers  was  pre- 
pared to  brave,  but  from  which  it  is  not  strange  that  politicians  of  leas 
elevated  character  should  have  shrunk.  The  course  which  he  recom- 
mended to  his  colleagues  was  indeed  the  safest  for  the  country,  bat 
was  by  no  means  the  safest  for  themselves.  His  plan  could  not  be 
successful  unless  the  execution  were  sudden :  the  execution  could  not 
be  sudden  if  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament  were  asked  and 
obtained ;  and  to  take  a  step  of  such  fearful  importance  without  the 

*  Burnet,  ii.  147. 
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previous  eanotion  of  Parliamentwas  to  ran.  the  risk  of  cenenre,  im- 
peachment, imprisonment,  rain.  The  King  and  the  Lord  Keeper  were 
alone  in  the  Goancil.  Even  Montagae  quailed;  and  it  was  determined 
to  do  nothing  without  the  authority  of  the  legidatare.  Montagae  un- 
dertook to  submit  to  the  Commons  a  scheme^  which  was  not  indeed 
without  dangers  and  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably  the  best 
which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met.  Foley  was  on 
that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  On  the  following  day  he  was  pre- 
sented and  approved.  The  King  opened  the  session  with  a  speech 
very  skilfully  framed.  He  congratulated  his  hearers  ^m  the  saccess 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Continent.  Hat  success  he  attributed,  in 
language  which  must  have  gratified  their  feelings,  to  the  bravery  of 
the  English  army.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy 
remedy.  He  intimated  very  plainly  his  opinion  that  the  expense  of 
restoring  the  currency  ought  t5  be  borne  by  the  State :  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Ghreat 
Council.  Before  he  concluded  he  addressed  himself  particolarly  to 
the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and  warmly  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  excellent  choice  which  his  people  had  made.  The 
speech  was  received  with  a  low  but  very  significant  hum  of  assent  both 
from  above  and  from  below  the  bar,  and  was  as  favourably  received  by 
the  public  as  by  the  Parliament.*  In  the  Commons  an  address  of 
thanks  was  moved  by  Wharton,  faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave,  adopted 
without  a  division,  and  carried  up  by  the  whole  House  to  Kensington. 
At  the  palace  the  loyalty  of  the  <»>owd  of  gentlemen  showed  itself  in 
a  way  which  would  now  be  thought  hardly  consistent  with  senatorial 
gravity.  When  refreshments  were  handed  round  in  the  antechamberi 
the  Speaker  filled  his  glass,  and  proposed  two  toasts,  the  health  of 
King  William,  and  confusion  to  King  Lewis ;  and  both  were  drank 
with  loud  acclamations.  Tet  near  observers  eoold  perceive  that| 
though  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  lealcfns  for 
civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  thoo^  they  were 
prepared  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than  see  their  country  again 
reduced  to  vassalage,  they  were  anxious  and  dispirited.  All  were 
thinking  of  the  state  of  the  coin :  all  were  saying  that  something  most 
be  done ;  and  all  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  know^what  oonld  be 
done.  ''  I  am  afraid,"  said  a  member  who  expressed  what  many  fell, 
^'  that  the  nation  can  bear  neither  the  duease  nor  the  care."t 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nor.  22,  28,  2S»  1695;  L'Htrmitagt,  Nov.  26  (Dm.  6.) 

f  CoramoDs'  Journals,  Not.  26, 27,  28,  29,  1696;  L'Hwmitagt,  Nov.  26  (D90.  6), 

Nov.  29  (Dec.  9),  Dec.  8  (18). 
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There  was  indeed  a  minority  by  which  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  that  crisis  were  seen  with  malignant  delight ;  and  of  that  minority 
the  keenest,  boldest  and  most  factious  leader  was  Howe,  whom  poverty 
had  made  more  acrimonious  than  ever.  He  moved  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation ;  and 
the  Ministry, — for  that  word  may  now  with  propriety  be  used, — ^readily 
consented.  Indeed  the  great  question  touching  the  currency  could  not 
be  brought  forward  more  conveniently  than  in  such  a  Committee. 
When  the  Speaker  had  left  the  chair,  Howe  harangued  against  the 
war  as  vehemently  as  he  had  in  former  years  harangued  for  it.  He 
called  for  peace,  peace  on  any  terms.  The  nation,  he  said,  resembled 
a  wounded  man,  fighting  desperately  on,  with  blood  flowing  in  torrents: 
During  a  short  time  the  spirit  might  bear  up  the  frame :  but  fiuntness 
must  soon  come  on.  No  moral  energy  could  long  hold  out  against 
physical  exhaustion.  He  found  very  little  support.  The  great  majori^ 
of  his  hearers  were  fully  determined  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard 
rather  than  submit  to  France.  It  was  sneeringly  remarked  that  tlie 
state  of  his  own  finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a  man 
bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial  were  administered  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  salary,  he  would  trouble  himself  little  about  the  drained 
veins  of  the  commonwealth.  "  We  did  not,"  said  the  Whig  orators, 
^'  degrade  ourselves  by  suing  for  peace  when  our  flag  was  chased  out 
of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tourville*s  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Torbay, 
when  the  Irish  nation  was  in  arms  against  us,  when  every  post  from 
the  Netherlands  brought  news  of  some  disaster,  when  we  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet  and  of  Luxembarg 
in  the  field.  And  are  we  to  turn  suppliants  now,  when  no  hostile 
squadron  dares  to  show  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  our 
arms  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God  has  removed  the  great 
statesman  and  the  great  soldier  whose  abilities  long  frustrated  our 
efforts,  and  when  the  weakness  of  the  French  administration  indicates, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  ascendency  of  a  female  favourite  ?" 
Howe's  suggestion  was  contemptuously  rejected ;  and  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  currency.* 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital  never  rested  a 
moment.  Innumerable  pamphlets  and  broadsides  about  the  coin  lay 
on  the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  and  were  thrust  into  the  hands 
of  members  of  Parliament  in  the  lobby.  In  one  of  the  most  carious 
and  amusing  of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers  are  introduoed, 
expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest  England  should  make  herself  the 
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richest  country  in  the  world  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  nine- 
pence  a  shilling,  and  confidently  predicting  that,  if  the  old  standard 
were  maintained,  there  would  be  another  revolotion*  Some  writers 
vehemently  objected  to  the  proposition  that  the  pnblic  should  bear  the 
expense  of  restoring  the  currency :  some  urged  the  government  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  money  of  England  to  the  money 
of  neighbouring  nations:  one  projector  was  for  coinkig  guilders; 
another  for  coining  dollars.* 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  continued  during  several 
anxious  days.  At  length  Montague,  after  defeating,  first  those  who 
were  for  letting  things,  remain  unaltered  till  the  peace,  and  then  those 
who  were  for  the  little  shilling,  carried  eleven  resolutions  in  which  the 
outlines  of  his  own  plan  were  set  fortL  It  was  resolved  that  the 
money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recoined  according  to  the  old 
standard  both  of  weight  and  of  fineness;  that  all  the  new  pieces 
should  be  milled ;  that  the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces  should  be  borne 
by  the  public ;  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  ^ter  which  no  clipped 
money  should  pass,  except  in  payments  to  the  government;  and  that 
a  later  time  should  be  fixed,  after  which  no  cHpped  money  should  pass 
at  all.  What  divisions  took  place  in  the  Committee  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. When  the  resolutions  were  reported  there  was  one  division. 
It  was  on  the  question  whether  the  old  standard  of  weight  should  be 
maintained.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  fourteen;  the  Ayes  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.f 

It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  should  be 
brought  in.  A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the 
plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  reooinage.  It 
was  impossible  to  estimate  with  precision  the  charge  of  making  good 
the  deficiences  of  the  clipped  money.  But  it  was  certain  that  at  least 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  required.  Twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to  advance  on  good 

*  L'Uermitage,  Not.  22  (Dto.  2),  Deo.  6  (16),  161N(;  An  AMraet  of  tho  Consolta- 
tions  and  Debates  between  tbe  Frtnek  King  ami  his  Connoil  oonoiniSag  tho  now  Gola 
that  is  intended  to  be  made  in  England,  pritatilx  itnt  hj  a  Friend  of  tho  OoafodoraAos 
from  tho  French  Court  to  bis  Brother  at  Bnuaola,  Doo.  12, 1606 ;  A  INieoarto  of  tho 
General  Notions  of  Money,  Trade  and  Ezehangeo,  hf  Mr.  dement  of  Brietol ;  A  Letter 
from  an  English  Merchant  at  Amsterdam  to  his  Mend  in  London;  A  Fond  for  pn^ 
serving  and  supplying  our  Coin ;  An  Besay  fnr  regidaling  tho  Goia»  bj^A.  V.;  A  1*r^ 
posal  fur  supplying  His  MiO«>ty  with  l,200^000l.|  by  mending  tho  Coin,  and  yet  ft** 
serving  the  ancient  Standard  of  the  Kingdom.  Thito  an  a  fbv  of  tho  tnuli  wUeh 
were  distributed  among  members  of  Pariiament  at  this  ooijnaolart. 
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security.  It  was  a  maxim  received  among  financiers  that  no  security 
which  the  government  could  offer  was  so  good  as  the  old  hearth  money 
had  been.  That  tax,  odious  as  it  was  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  paid  it,  was  remembered  with  regret  at  the  Treasury  and  in  the 
City.  It  occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  devise  an  impost  on  houses,  which  might  be  not  less 
productive  nor  less  certain  than  the  hearth  money,  but  which  might 
press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might  be  collected  by  a  less  vexa- 
tious process.  The  number  of  hearths  in  a  house  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained without  domiciliary  visits.  The  windows  a  collector  might 
count  without  passsing  the  threshold.  Montague  proposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  cottages,  who  had  been  cruelly  harassed  by  the  chim- 
ney men,  should  be  altogether  exempted  from  the  new  duty.  His 
plan  was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  House  without  a  division.  Such  was  the  ori^n 
of  the  window  tax,  a  tax  which,  though  doubtless  a  great  evil,  must  be 
considered  as  a  blessing  when  compared  with  the  curse  from  which  it 
rescued  the  nation.* 

Thus  far  things  had  gonie  smoothly.  But  now  came  a  crisis  which 
required  the  most  skilful  steering.  The  news  that  the  Parliament  and 
the  government  were  determined  on  a  reform  of  the  currency  pro- 
duced an  ignorant  panic  among  the  common  people.  Every  man 
wished  to  get  rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  halfcrowns.  No  man 
liked  to  take  them.  There  were  brawls  approaching  to  riots  in  half 
the  streets  of  London.  The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  and  hope  in 
a  day  of  adversity  and  public  danger,  ran  about  with  eager  looks  and 
noisy  tongues.  The  health  of  King  James  was  publicly  dmnk  in 
taverns  and  on  ale  benches.  Many  members  of  Parliament,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  the  government,  began  to  waver ;  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture,  a  dispute  on  a 
point  of  privilege  arose  between  the  Houses.  The  Recoxnage  Bill, 
framed  in  conformity  with  Montague's  resolutions,  had  gone  np  to  the 
Peers  and  had  come  back  with  amendments,  some  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commons,  their  Lordships  had  no  right  to  make.  The 
emergency  was  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay.  Montague  brought  in 
a  new  bill,  which  was  in  fact  his  former  bill  modified  in  some  points  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Lords :  the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any  alteration ;  and  the 
royal  assent  was  immediately  given.  The  fourth  of  May,  a  date  long 
remembered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and  especially  in  the  capital, 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Deo.  18,  1696. 
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was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  government  would  oease  to  receive 
the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes.* 

The  principles  of  the  Recoinage  Act  are  excellent. .  But  some  of 
the  details,  both  of  that  Act  and  of  a  supplementary  Act  which  was 
passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  seem  to  prove  that  Montague. 
had  not  fully  considered  what  legislation  can,  and  what  it  cannot, 
efiect.  For  example,  he  persuaded  the  Parliament  to  enact  that  it 
should  be  penal  to  give  or  take  more  than  twenty  two  shillings  for  a 
gmnea.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  this  enactment  was  not 
suggested  or  approved  by  Lotike.  He  well  knew  that  the  high  price 
of  gold  was  not  the  evil  which  afflicted  the  State,  but  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  would  ineritably 
follow,  and  could  by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be  made  to  precede, 
the  recoinage  of  the  silver.  In  fact,  the  penalty  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced no  efiect  whatever,  good  or  bad.  Till  the  milled  silver  was  in 
circulation,  the  guinea  continued,  in  spite  of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty 
shillings.  When  the  milled  silver  became  plentiful,  the  guinea  fell, 
not  to  twenty-two  shillings,  which  was  the  highest  price  allowed  bj 
the  law,  but  to  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpenee.f 

Early  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been  caused  by  the  first 
debates  on  the  currency  subsided ;  and,  from  that  time  till  the  fourth 
of  May,  the  want  of  money  was  not  very  severely  felt.  The  recoinage 
begun.  Ten  furnaces  were  erected  in  the  garden  behind  the  Treasury; 
and  every  day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and  shillings 
were  turned  into  nj^y  ingots  which  were  instantly  sent  off  to  the  mint 
in  the  Tower-t    /V 

With  the  fate  <n  the  law  which  restored  the  currency  was  diosely 
connected  the  fate  of  another  law  which  had  been  several  years  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  had  caused  several  warm  disputes 

*  Stat.  7  GuI.  8, 0. 1 ;  Lords'  uid  Commoiia'  Jonmals ;  L'HerBltege,  Dee.  SI  (Jan.  10), 
Jan.  7  (17),  10  (20),  14  (24),  1C96.  L'Hemiitage  deteribas  in  Btroag  laagaHB*  tht  ti. 
treme  incoDTenienoe  caused  by  the  dispate  between  the  Honsei: — ''La  loogaeor  qn'il 
y  a  dans  cette  affaire  est  d'aatant  pins  dtegrtfable  qn'U  n'ja  point  dt  fijet  tnrleqatl 
le  people  en  g^n^ral  poisse  ionlfHr  pin  d'inoommo^t€,  paiiqn'fl  tfj  a  penonae  qnl, 
jk  tons  moments,  n'aye  ooeasion  dt  l*MpronTer." 

f  That  Locke  was  not  a  partj  to  the  attempi  to  malM  gold  dwaper  bgr  penal  la«%  I 
infer  from  a  passage  in  which  he  notices  Lowndes's  eomplaintt  about  the  hii^  piioe 
of  guineas.  *<  The  only  remedy,"  says  Locke^  '*for  that  miseUef,  as  wsU  as  a  great 
many  others,  is  the  patting  an  end  to  tht  passing  of  tUpp'd  moasy  by  tals.**— Loekt'a 
Further  Considerationa  That  tht  penalty  proved^  as  Might  have  bteo  ezpsetsd,  1 
CAcious,  appears  from  the  ssToral  paaiagts  ia  tht  dsspawhss  of  L'Hsnaltags^  aad  i 
from  IIaynes*8  Brief  Memoirs,  thongh  Hsjnsf  was  a  dsrottd  adhmat  of  ] 
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between  the  hereditary  and  the  elective  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons. 
Of  the  debates  to  which  it  gave  occasion  nothing  is  known  except  one 
interesting   circumstance   which   has    been   preserved   by  tradition. 
Among  those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  conspicuous  a  young 
Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  fortune,  and  of  great  abilities,  which  had 
been   assiduously  improved  by  study.     This  was  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  grandson  of  that  renowned  politician  who  had,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one  time  the  most  unprincipled  of  minis- 
ters, and  at  another  the  most  unprincipled  of  demagogues.    Ashley 
had  just  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Poole,  and 
was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.     In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  faltered, 
stammered  and  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  reasoning^  '  The 
House,  then,  as  now,  indulgent  to  novices,  and  then,  as  now,  well  aware 
that,  on  a  first  appearance,  the  hesitation  which  is  the  effect  of  mo- 
desty and  sensibility  is  quite  as  promising  a  sign  as  volubility  of  utter- 
ance and  case  of  manner,  encouraged  him  to  proceeds     ''  How  can  I, 
Sir,"  said  the  young  orator,  recovering  himself,  ^'produce  a  stronger 
argument  in  favor  of  this  bill  than  my  own  failure  7     My  fortune,  my 
character,  my  life,  are  not  at  stake.     I  am  speaking  to  an  audience 
whose  kindness  might  well  inspire  me  with  courage.     And  yet,  from 
mere  nervousness,  from  mere  want  of  practice  in  addressing  large 
assemblies,  I  have  lost  my  recollection :  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  mj 
argument.  How  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man  who,  never  haring 
opened  his  lips  in  public,  is  called  upon  to  reply,  without  a  moment's 
preparation,  to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advocates  in  the  king- 
dom, and  whose  faculties  arc  paralysed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails 
to  convince  his  hearers,  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a  gallows,  and 
leave  beggary  and  infamy  to  those  who  are  dearest  to  him."     It  may 
reasonably  be  suspected  that  Ashley*s  confusion  and  the  ingenious  use 
which  he  made  of  it  had  been  carefully  premeditated.     Hb  speech, 
however,  made  a  great  impression,  and  probably  raised  expectations 
which  were  not  fulfilled.  His  health  was  delicate :  his  taste  was  refined 
even  to  fastidiousness :  he  soon  left  politics  to  men  whose  bodies  and 
minds  were  of  coarser  texture  than  his  own,  gave  himself  up  to  mere 
intellectual  luxury,  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  Academic  phi- 
losophy, and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviving  the  old  Academic  elo- 
quence.    His  diction,  affected  and  florid,  but  often  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  melodious,  fascinated  many  young  enthusiasts.     He  had  not 
merely  disciples,  but  worshippers.     His  life  was  short :  but  he  lived 
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long  enough  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  English  free- 
thinkers, diametrically  opposed  in  opinions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of 
freethinkers  of  which  Hobbes  was  the  oracle.  During  many  years  the 
Characteristics  continued  to  be  the  Gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental 
unbelievers,  while  the  Gospel  of  coldblooded  and  hardheaded  unbe- 
lievers was  the  Leviathan. 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost,  went  through  the 
Commons  without  a  division,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords.  It  soon 
came  back  with  the  long  disputed  clause  altering  the  constitution  of 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  A  strong  party  among  the 
representatives  of  the  people  was  still  unwilling  to  grant  any  new  privi- 
lege to  the  nobility :  but  the  moment  was  critical.  The  misunderstand- 
ing which  had  arisen  between  the  Houses  touching  the  Becoinage  Bill 
had  produced  inconveniences  which  might  well  alarm  even  a  bold  poli- 
tician. It  was  necessary  to  purchase  concession  by  concession.  The 
Commons,  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
agreed  to  the  amendment  on  which  the  Lords  had,  during  four  years, 
so  obstinately  insisted ;  and  the  Lords  in  return  immediately  passed 
the  Recoinage  Bill  without  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  new 
system  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  should  come  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  bill  had  once  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  on 
this  point.  Many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  the  change  ought  not 
to  take  place  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  notorious,  they  said, 
that  the  foreign  enemy  was  abetted  by  too  many  traitors  at  home ; 
•and,  at  such  a  time,  the  severity  of  the  laws  which  protected  the  com- 
monwealth against  the  machinations  of  bad  citizens  ought  not  to  be  re 
laxcd.  It  was  at  last  determined  that  the  new  regulations  should  take 
effect  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  first  day,  according  to  the  old 
Calendar,  of  the  year  1696. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  Recoinage  Bill  and  the  Bill  for 
regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  received  the  royal  assent. 
On  the  following  day  the  Commons  repaired  to  Kensington  on  an 
errand  by  no  means  agreeable  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  King. 
They  were,  as  a  body,  fully  resolved  to  support  him,  at  whatever  cost 
and  at  whatever  hazard,  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  foe.  But 
they  were,  as  indetd  every  assembly  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
English  gentlemen  that  could  by  any  process  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther must  have  been,  jealous  of  the  favour  which  he  showed  to  the 
friends  of  his  youth.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  placing  the  house  of 
Bcntinck  on  a  level  in  wealth  and  splendour  with  the  houses  of  How* 
ard  and  Seymour,  of  Russell  and  Cavendish.     Some  of  the  fairest 

VOL.  IV.— 29 
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hereditary  domains  of  the  Crown  had  been  granted  to  Portland,  not 
without  murmuring  on  the  part  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Nothing 
had  been  done,  it  is  true,  which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  with  a  long  series  of  precedents.  Every  English  sove- 
reign had  from  time  immemorial  considered  the  lands  to  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  his  private  property.  Every  family 
that  had  been  great  in  England,  from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the 
Hydes,  had  been  enriched  by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Charles  the  Second 
had  carved  ducal  estates  for  his  bastards  out  of  his  hereditary  domain. 
Kor  did  the  Bill  of  Rights  contain  a  word  which  could  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  alienate  any  part  of 
the  estates  of  the  Crown.  At  first,  therefore,  William's  liberality  to 
his  countrymen,  though  it  caused  much  discontent,  called  forth  no  re- 
monstrance from  the  Parliament.  But  he  at  length  went  too  far.  In 
1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make  out  a  warrant 
granting  to  Portland  a  magnificent  estate  in  Denbighshire.  This  estate 
was  said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
annual  income,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  annual  rent  which  was  reserved  to  the  Grown  was 
only  six  and  eightpence.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  With 
the  property  were  inseparably  connected  extensive  royalties,  which 
the  people  of  North  Wales  could  not  patiently  see  in  the  hands  of  any 
subject.  More  than  a  century  before  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part 
of  the  same  territory  on  her  favourite  Leicester.  On  that  occasion 
the  population  of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in  arms ;  and,  after  much 
tumult  and  several  executions,  Leicester  had  thought  it  advisable  to* 
resign  his  mistress'  gift  back  to  her.  The  opposition  to  Portland  was 
less  violent,  but  not  less  effective.  Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
principality  made  strong  representations  to  the  ministers  through  whose 
offices  the  warrants  had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House.  An  address  was  unani- 
mously voted  requesting  the  King  to  stop  the  grant :  Portland  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute  between  his  master  and 
the  Parliament ;  and  the  King,  though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the 
general  wish  of  the  nation."*" 

This  unfortunate  afiair,  though  it  terminated  without  an  open  quar- 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  14,  17,  23,  160G;  L'HermiUge,  Jan.  14  (24>;  Gloria 
Cambria),  or  Speech  of  a  Bold  Briton  against  a  Dntch  Prince  of  Walea^  17Q2 ;  lilb  of 
the  late  Honourable  Robert  Price,  &c.,  1734.  Price  was  the  Bold  Briton,  whoia  ipeeoh 
— never,  I  believe,  spoken — was  printed  in  1702.  He  would  have  better  deserred  to 
be  called  bold,  if  he  had  published  his  impertinence  while  William  was  liring.  Tht  JAh 
of  Price  is  a  miserable  performance,  full  of  blunders  and  anachronisms. 
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rel,  left  much  sore  feeling.  The  King  was  angry  with  the  Gommona, 
and  still  more  angry  with  the  Whig  miniatera  who  had  not  ventured 
to  defend  his  grant.  The  loyal  affection  which  the  Parliament  had  tea* 
tified  to  him  during  the  first  days  of  the  session  had  perceptibly 
cooled ;  and  he  was  almost  as  unpopular  as  he  had  ever  been,  when  an 
event  took  place  which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the  hearts  of 
millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  much  the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he 
had  been  at  the  end  of  1688.'*' 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in  the  preceding 
spring  had  been  given  up  in  consequence  of  William's  departure  for 
the  Continent.  The  plan  of  insurrection  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  summer  had  been  given  up  for  want  of  help  from  France.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  autumn  both  plans  were  resumed.  William  had 
returned  to  England ;  and  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a 
lucky  shot  or  stab  was  again  seriously  discussed.  The  French  troops 
had  gone  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the  forces  which  Chamock  had  in 
vain  demanded  while  war  was  raging  round  Namur,  might  now  be 
spared  without  inconvenience.  Now,  therefore,  a  plot  was  laid,  more 
formidable  than  any  that  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  and  the  life 
of  William :  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  our  history, 
two  plots  were  laid,  one  within  the  other.  The  object  of  the  greater 
plot  was  an  open  insurrection,  an  insurrection  whioh  was  to  be  sup* 
ported  by  a  foreign  army.  In  this  plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of 
note  were  more  or  less  concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms :  some  bought 
horses :  some  made  lists  of  the  servants  and  tenants  in  whom  they 
could  place  firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike  members  of  the  party 
could  at  least  take  off  bumpers  to  the  King  over  the  water,  and  inti- 
mate by  significant  shrugs  and  whispers  that  he  would  not  be  over 
the  water  long.  It  was  universally  remarked  that  the  malecontents 
looked  wiser  than  usual  when  they  were  sober,  and  bragged  more 
loudly  than  usual  when  they  were  drunk.f  To  the  smaller  plot,  of 
which  the  object  was  the  murder  of  William,  only  a  few  select  traitors 
were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  spedally 
sent  from  Saint  Germains.  The  more  honourable  mission  was  en- 
trusted to  Berwick.  He  was  charged  to  commnnioate  with  the 
Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  ascertain  what  force  iihej  could  bring 


*  L'Hermitage  mentions  tht  lufavoiinUt  ehaast  bk  llit  temper  of  the  Cowmbs  ^ 
and  WUUam  alladefl  to  it  ropeatodlj  in  hii  UttifS  to  Hdnfai,  Jan.  21  (SI),  1696; 
Jan.  28  (Feb.  7). 

t  The  gaiety  of  the  Jacobites  is  gaid  bj  Tta  CltrsrsUiks  to  have  btsa  BOtiocd  dll^• 

ing  some  time ;  Feb.  25  (Mareh  6),  ISOS. 
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into  the  field,  and  to  fix  a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was  aathoriaed  to 
assure  them  that  the  French  government  was  collecting  troops  and 
transports  at  Calais,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  England,  his  father  would  embark  with 
twelve  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  and  would  be  among  them  in  a  few 
hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an  emissary  of  lower  rank, 
but  of  great  address,  activity  and  courage.  This  was  Sir  George 
Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served  with  credit  under  Dundee, 
and  who,  when  the  war  in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had  retired  to 
Saint  Germains.  Barclay  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and  re- 
ceived his  orders  from  the  royal  lips.  He  was  directed  to  steal  across 
the  Channel  and  to  repair  to  London.  He  was  told  that  a  few  select 
officers  and  soldiers  should  speedily  follow  him  by  twos  and  threes. 
That  they  might  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him,  he  was  to  walk,  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  after  night- 
fall, with  a  white  handkerchief  hanging  from  his  coat  pocket.  He  was 
furnished  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with  a  commission 
which  was  not  only  signed  but  written  from  beginning  to  end  by  James 
himself.  This  commission  authorised  the  bearer  to  do  from  time  to 
time  such  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that 
Prince's  adherents  as  should  most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King. 
What  explanation  of  these  very  comprehensive  words  was  orally  given 
by  James  we  are  not  informed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Germains  should  cause  any  sus- 
picion, it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way  of  life  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at  Paris.* 
He  set  out  with  eight  hundred  pounds  in  his  portmanteau,  hastened  to 
the  coast,  and  embarked  on  board  of  a  privateer  which  was  employed 
by  the  Jacobites  as  a  regular  packet  boat  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. This  vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in  Bomney  Marsh. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  a  smuggler  named  Hunt 
lived  on  a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen  where  he  had  no  neigbboors 
but  a  few  rude  shepherds.  His  dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated 
for  a  contraband  traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoes  of  Lyons  silk  and 
Valenciennes  lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty  packhorses  had  repeatedly 
been  landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  without  attracting  notice.  Bat, 
since  the  Revolution,  Hunt  had  discovered  that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo 
of  traitors  paid  best.  His  lonely  abode  became  the  resort  of  men  of 
high  consideration.  Earls  and  Barons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divin- 

^  Harris's  deposition,  March  28,  1696. 
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ity.  Some  of  them  lodged  many  days  under  his  roof  ^hile  waiting 
for  a  passage.  A  clandestine  post  was  established  between  his  house 
and  London.  The  couriers  were  constantly  going  and  returning :  they 
performed  their  journeys  up  and  down  on  foot ;  but  they  appeared  to 
be  gentlemen,  and  it  was  whispered  that  one  of  them  was  the  son  of  j 
a  titled  man.  The  letters  from  Saint  G^rmains  were  few  and  small. 
Those  directed  to  Saint  Crermains  were  numerous  and  bulky  :'*  they 
were  made  up  like  parcels  of  millinery,  and  were  buried  in  the  morass 
till  they  were  called  for  by  the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696 ;  and  hence  he  took  the  road 
to  London.  He  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a  tall  youth,  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  who  produced  credentials  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. This  youth  too  proceeded  to  London.  Hunt  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  his  humble  roof  had  had  the  honour  of  sheltering  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.* 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was  difficult  and  hazardous ; 
and  he  omitted  no  precaution.  He  had  been  little  in  London ;  and 
his  face  was  consequently  unknown  to  the  agents  of  the  government. 
Nevertheless  he  had  several  lodgings :  he  disguised  himself  so  well 
that  his  oldest  friends  would  not  have  known  him  by  broad  daylight ; 
and  yet  he  seldom  ventured  into  the  streets  except  in  the  dark.  His 
chief  agent  was  a  monk  who,  under  several  names,  heard  confessions 
and  said  masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.  This  man  intimated  to  some 
of  the  zealots  with  irhom  he  consorted  that  a  special  agent  of  the  royal 
family  was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Govent  Garden,  on  certain  nights,  at 
a  certain  hour,  and  might  be  known  by  certain  8]gn8.t  In  this  way 
Barclay  became  acquainted  with  several  men  fit  for  his  purpose.  The 
first  persons  to  whom  he  fully  opened  himself  were  Chamock  and 
Parkyns.  He  talked  with  them  about  the  plot  which  they  and.8ome 
of  their  friends  had  formed  in  the  preceding  spring  against  the  life  of 
William.  Both  Chamock  and  Parkyns  declared  that  the  schema 
might  easily  be  executed,  that  there  was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts 
among  the  Royalists,  and  that  all  that  was  wantmg  was  some  rign  of 
His  Majesty's  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He  showed  his  two  ac- 
complices that  James  had  expressly  commanded  all  good  Englishmen, 
not  only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to  make  war  on  the  usurping 
government,  not  only  to  seize  forts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  firom 
time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  agabst  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  might  be  for  the  royal  service.    These  words,  Barday  said,  plainly 

•  Hant^B  depositioxi.  f  Fiihtr's  and  Hanis^s  dapoiilinis. 
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authorised  an  attack  on  the  Prince's  person.  Ghamock  and  Parkyns 
were  satisfied.  How  in  truth  was  it  possible  for  them  to  doabt  that 
James's  confidential  agent  correctly  construed  James's  expressions  ? 
Kay,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  understand  the  large  words  of 
the  commission  in  any  sense  but  one,  even  if  Barclay  had  not  been 
there  to  act  as  commentator  ?  If  indeed  the  subject  had  nerer  been 
brought  under  James's  consideration,  it  might  well  be  thought  that 
those  words  had  dropped  from  his  pen  without  any  definite  meaning. 
But  he  had  been  repeatedly  apprised  that  some  of  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land meditated  a  deed  of  blood,  and  that  they  were  waiting  only  for 
his  approbation.  They  had  importuned  him  to  speak  one  word,  to 
give  one  sign.  He  had  long  kept  silence ;  and,  now  that  he  broke 
silence,  he  merely  told  them  to  do  whatever  might  be  beneficial  to 
himself  and  prejudicial  to  the  usurper.  They  had  his  authority  as 
plainly  given  as  they  could  reasonably  except  to  have  it  given  in  snch 
a  case.* 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufiicient  number  of  courageous  ftnd 
trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses  and  weapons,  and  to  fix  the 
hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter.  Forty  or  fifty  men,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  sufficient.  Those  troopers  of  James's  guard  who  had  already 
followed  Barclay  across  the  Channel  made  up  nearly  half  that  num- 
ber. James  had  himself  seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure 
from  Saint  Germains,  had  given  them  money  for  their  journey,  had 
told  them  by  what  name  each  of  them  was  to  pass  in  England,  had 
commanded  them  to  act  as  they  should  be  directed  by  Barclay,  and 
had  informed  them  where  Barclay  was  to  be  found  and  by  what  tokens 
he  was  to  be  known.f  They  were  ordered  to  depart  in  small  parties, 
and  to  assign  difierent  reasons  for  going.  Some  were  ill :  some  were 
weary  of  the  service:  Gassels,  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  profane 
among  them,  announced  that,  since  he  could  not  get  military  promo- 
tion, he  should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  for  a  learned 
profession.  Under  such  pretexts  about  twenty  picked  men  left  the 
palace  of  James,  made  their  way  by  Romney  Marsh  to  London,  and 
found  their  captain  walking  in  the  dim  lamplight  of  the  Piaxza  with 
the  handkerchief  hanging  from  his  pocket.  One  of  these  men  was 
Ambrose  Rookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  and  who  had  a 
high  reputation  for  courage  and  honour:  another  was  Major  John 
Bernardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction,  whose  name  baa  de- 
rived a  melancholy  celebrity  from  a  punishment  so  strangely  pro- 

*  Barc1ny*s  narrative,  in  the  Lifo  of  James,  li.  5i8;  Faper  hj  Chamoek  amoDg  the 
Nairue  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
f  Harris's  deposition. 
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longed  that  it  at  length  shocked  a  generation  which  could  not  remember 
his  crime.* 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  France  that  Barclay  placed  his 
chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of  elation  he  once  called  theni  his  Janissa- 
ries, and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  get  him  the  George  and 
Garter.  But  twenty  more  assassins  at  least  were  wanted.  The  con- 
spirators probably  expected  valuable  help  from  Sir  John  Friend,  who 
had  received  a  Golonel's  commission  signed  by  James,  and  had  been 
most  active  in  enlisting  men  and  providing  arms  against  the  day 
when  the  French  should  appear  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  The  design 
was  imparted  to  him :  but  he  thought  it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to 
bring  reproach  and  disaster  on  the  good  cause,  that  lie  would  lend  no 
assistance  to  his  friends,  though  he  kept  theur  secret  religiously.f 
Ghamock  undertook  to  find  eight  brave  and  trusty  fellows.  He  com- 
municated the  design  to  Porter,  not  with  Barclay's  entire  approbation ; 
for  Barclay  appears  to  have  thought  that  a  tavern  brawler,  who  had 
recently  been  in  prison  for  swaggering  drunk  about  the  streets  and 
huzzaing  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted 
with  a  secret  of  such  fearful  import.  Porter  entered  into  the  plot 
with  enthusiasm,  and  promised  to  bring  in  others  who  would  be  usefuL 
Among  those  whose  help  he  engaged  was  his  servant  Thomas  Keyes* 
Keyes  was  a  far  more  formidable  conspirator  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  station  in  life.  The  household  troops  generally 
were  devoted  to  William :  but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection  among 
the  Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had  ahready  been  tampering  with 
some  Roman  Catholics  who  were  in  that  regiment;  and  Keyes  was 
excellently  qualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this  work :  for  be  bad  for- 
merly been  trumpeter  of  the  corps,  and,  though  he  had  quitted  the 
service,  ho  still  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old  soldiers 
in  whose  company  he  had  lived  at  free  quarter  on  the  SomeAtshire 
farmers  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns,  Who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  himself  take  a  share  in 
the  work  of  death.  But  he  employed  himself  in  providing  horsesi 
saddles  and  weapons  for  his  younger  and  more  active  accomplices.  •  In 
this  department  of  business  he  was  assisted  by  Charles  Cranbume,  a 
person  who  had  long  acted  as  a  broker  between  Jacobite  plotters  and 
people  who  dealt  in  cutlery  and  firearms.  Spedal  orders  were  given 
by  Barclay  that  the  swords  should  be  made  rather  for  stabbing  than 
for  slashing.    Barclay  himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowiek,  who  had  been 

*  Harris's  deposition.    Benuurdi*s  antoUogn^y  Is  not  at  aU  to  be  trotted. 

f  See  Ills  trial. 
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a  Major  in  the  Irish  army,  and  who  had^  since  the  capitalation  of 
Limerick,  been  living  obscurely  in  London.  The  monk  who  had  been 
Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two  bnsy  Papists,  Richard 
Fisher  and  Christopher  Knightley;  and  this  recommendation  was 
thought  sufficient.  Knightley  drew  in  Edward  King,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic gentlemen  of  hot  and  restless  temper ;  and  King  procured  the 
assistance  of  a  French  gambler  and  bully  named  De  la  Rue.* 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held  frequent  meetings  at 
treason  taverns,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  plan  of  operations.  Se- 
veral schemes  were  proposed,  applauded,  and,  on  full  consideration, 
abandoned.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  an  attack  on  Kensington 
House  at  dead  of  night  might  probably  be  successful.  The  outer  wall 
might  easily  be  scaled.  If  once  forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden, 
the  palace  would  soon  be  stormed  or  set  on  fire.  Some  were  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  best  to  strike  the  blow  on  a  Sunday  as  William 
went  from  Kensington  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  chapel  of  Saint 
James's  Palace.  The  murderers  might  assemble  near  the  spot  where 
Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  place  now  stand.  Just  as  the  royal  coach 
passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was  about  to  enter  what  has  since  been 
called  the  Green  Park,  thirty  of  the  conspirators,  well  mounted,  might 
fall  on  the  guards.  The  guards  were  ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty. 
They  would  be  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  and  probably  half  of 
them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before  they  could  strike  a  blow. 
Meanwhile  ten  or  twelve  resolute  men  on  foot  would  stop  the  carriage 
by  shooting  the  horses,  and  would  then  without  difficulty  despatch  the 
King.  At  last  the  preference  was  given  to  a  plan  originally  sketched 
by  Fisher  and  put  into  shape  by  Porter.  William  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  every  Saturday  from  Kensington  to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park. 
There  was  then  no  bridge  over  the  Thames  between  London  and 
Kingsron.  The  King  therefore  went,  in  a  coach  escorted  by  some  of 
his  body  guards,  through  Turnham  Green  to  the  river.  There  he  took 
boat,  crossed  the  water  and  found  another  coach  and  another  set  of 
guards  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  Surrey  side.  The  first  coach  and 
the  first  set  of  guards  awaited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank.  The 
conspirators  ascertained  with  great  precision  the  whole  order  of  these 
journeys,  and  carefully  examined  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames.  They  thought  that  they  should  attack  the  King  with  more 
advantage  on  the  Middlesex  than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  he 
was  returning  than  when  he  was  going.  For,  when  he  was  going,  he 
was  often  attended  to  the  water  side  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords  and 

^  FIsLcr^s  deposition;   Emghtley's  deposition;    Cranbume's  trial;   De  la  Rue's 

deposition. 
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gentlemen ;  but  on  his  retorn  he  had  only  his  gaards  about  him«  The 
place  and  time  were  fixed.  The  place  was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding 
lane  leading  from  the  landingplace  on  the  north  of  the  river  to  Tarn- 
ham  Green.  The  spot  may  still  be  easily  found.  The  ground  has 
since  been  drained  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seTenteenth  century  it  was 
a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal  coach  was  with  difficulty  tugged 
at  a  foot's  pace.  The  time  was  to  be  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the 
fifteenth  of  February.  On  that  day  the  Forty  were  to  assemble  in 
small  parties  at  public  houses  near  the  Oreen.  When  the  signal  was 
given  that  the  coach  was  approaching,  they  were  to  take  horse  and  re- 
pair to  their  posts.  As  the  cavalcade  came  up  this  lane,  Ghamock 
was  to  attack  the  guards  in  the  rear,  Rookwood  on  one  flank,  Porter 
on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay,  with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop 
the  coach  and  to  do  the  deed.  That  no  movement  of  the  Eling  might 
escape  notice,  two  orderlies  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One 
of  these  men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Durant,  was  especially 
charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  informed.  The  other,  whose  business 
was  to  communicate  with  Ghamock,  was  a  ruffian  named  Chambers, 
who  had  served  in  the  Irish  army,  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that  wound,  bore  a  savage 
personal  hatred  to  William.*  ' 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for  the  assassina- 
tion, Berwick  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Jacobite  aristocracy 
to  rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no  easy  task.  Several  consultations 
were  held ;  and  there  was  one  great  muster  of  the  party  under  the 
pretence  of  a  masquerade,  for  which  tickets  were  distributed  among 
the  initiated  at  one  guinea  each.t  AH  ended  however  in  talkmg, 
singing  and  drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed  declared 
that  they  would  draw  their  swords  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  asjoon 
as  their  rightful  Sovereign  was  in  the  island  with  a  French  army  Tj^d 
Berwick  had  been  empowered  to  assure  them  that  a  French  army  should 
be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  the  sword.  But  between  what  they 
asked  and  what  he  was  authorised  to  grant  there  was  a  difference  whidi  ^ 
admitted  of  no  compromise.  Lewis,  situated  as  he  was,  would  not  risk 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  excellent  soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of  promises. 
Similar  promises  had  been  made  in  1690 ;  and  yet,  when  the  fleet  of 
Tourville  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  western  coun- 
ties had  risen  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  government,  and  not  a 
single  malecontent  had  dared  to  utter  a  whisper  in  favour  of  the  inr 

*  See  the  trUlf  and  depodtUmi. 
t  L'HerBltage^  Maroh  8  (18). 
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vadcrs.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in  1692 ;  and  to  the  confi- 
dence Trhich  had  been  placed  in  those  promises  was  to  be  attributed 
the  great  disaster  of  La  Hogue.  The  French  King  would  not  be  de- 
ceived a  third  time.  He  would  gladly  help  the  English  royalists  :  but 
he  must  first  see  them  help  themselves.  There  was  much  reason  in 
this ;  and  there  was  reason  also  in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the 
other  side.  If,  they  said,  they  were  to  rise,  without  a  single  disciplined 
regiment  to  back  them,  against  an  usurper  supported  by  a  regular 
army,  they  should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before  the  news  that  they  were 
up  could  reach  Versailles.  As  Berwick  could  hold  out  no  hope  that 
there  would  be  an  invasion  before  there  was  an  insurrection,  and  as 
his  English  friends  were  immovable  in  their  determination  that  there 
should  be  no  insurrection  till  there  was  an  invasion,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  here,  and  became  impatient  to  depart. 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because  the  fifteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary drew  near.  For  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  Barclay, 
and  was  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  details  of  the  crime  which  was 
to  be  perpetrated  on  that  day.  He  was  generally  considered  as  a  man 
of  sturdy  and  even  ungracious  integrity.  But  to  such  a  degree  had 
his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  been  perverted  by  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  family,  and  by  his  respect  for  the  lessons  of  his  priests, 
that  he  did  not,  as  he  has  himself  ingenuously  confessed,  tliink  that 
he  lay  under  any  obligation  to  dissuade  the  assassins  from  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose.  He  had  indeed  only  one  objection  to  their 
design ;  and  that  objection  he  kept  to  himself.  It  was  simply  this, 
that  all  who  were  concerned  were  very  likely  to  be  hanged.  That, 
however,  was  their  afiair ;  and,  if  they  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in  the 
good  cause,  it  was  not  his  business  to  discourage  them.  His  miBsion 
was  quite  distinct  from  theirs :  ho  was  not  to  act  with  them ;  and  he 
had  no  inclination  to  suffer  with  them.  He  therefore  hastened  down 
to  Romney  Marsh,  and  crossed  to  Calais.'*' 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent  on  Kent. 
Troops  filled  the  town :  transports  filled  the  port.  Boufflers  had  been 
ordered  to  repair  thither  from  Flanders,  and  to  take  the  command. 
James  himself  was  daily  expected.  In  fact  he  had  already  left  Saint 
Germains.  Berwick,  however,  would  not  wait.  He  took  the  road  to 
Paris,  met  his  father  at  Clermont,  and  made  a  full  report  of  the  state 
of  things  in  England.  His  embassy  had  failed :  the  Royalist  nobility 
and  gentry  seemed  resolved  not  to  rise  till  a  French  army  was  in  the 
island  :  but  there  was  still  a  hope  :  news  would  probably  come  within 

*  See  Berwick's  Memoirs. 
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a  few  days  that  the  usurper  was  no  more ;  and  such  news  would  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  aflfairs.  James  determined  to  go  on  to  Calais, 
and  there  to  await  the  event  of  Barclay's  plot.  Berwick  hastened  to 
Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to  Lewis.  What 
the  nature  of  the  explanations  was  we  know  from  Berwick's  own  nar- 
rative. He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a  small  band  of  loyal 
men  would  in  a  short  time  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great 
enemy  of  France.  The  next  courier  might  bring  tidings  of  an  event 
which  would  probably  subvert  the  English  government  and  dissolve 
the  European  coalition.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  prince  who 
ostentatiously  aflfected  the  character  of  a  devout  Christian  and  of  a 
courteous  knight  would  instantly  have  taken  measures  for  conveying 
to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps  might  still  arrive  in  time,  and 
would  have  severely  reprimanded  the  guests  who  had  so  grossly  abused 
his  hospitality.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had 
he  been  asked  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably  have 
refused  with  indignation.  But  he  was  not  moved  to  indignation  by 
learning  that,  without  his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely  to  be  committed 
which  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  his  interests  than  ten  such  vic- 
tories as  that  of  Landen.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet 
should  be  in  such  readiness  as  might  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of 
the  great  crisis  which  he  anticipated.  At  Calais  James  waited  with 
still  more  impatience  for  the  signal  that  his  nephew  was  no  more. 
That  signal  was  to  be  given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  already 
prepared  on  the  clifis  of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible  across  the 
straits.*  / 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  attended  sucb  con- 
spiracies as  that  of  Barclay  and  Charnock.  The  English  regard  assas- 
sination, and  have  during  some  ages  regarded  it,  with  a  loathing 
peculiar  to  themselves.  So  English  indeed  is  this  sentiment  that  it 
cannot  even  now  be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent  period,  it  was 
not  Scotch.  In  Ireland  to  this  day  the  villain  who  shoots  at  his 
enemy  from  behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from  justice  by 
public  sympathy.  In  Scotland  plans  of  assassination  were  often, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  successfully  executed, 
though  known  to  great  numbers  of  persons.  The  murders  of  Beaton, 
of  Rizzio,  of  Darnley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are   conspicuous  in- 

*  Van  ClcTerskirke  Feb.  25  (March  6),  1606.  I  am  confident  that  no  sensible  and 
impnrtial  person,  after  attentively  reading  Berwick's  narrative  of  these  transactions 
and  comparing  it  with  the  narrative  in  the  Lif^  of  James  (ii.  544,)  which  is  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the  Original  Memoirs,  can  doubt  that  James  was  accessory  to  the 

design  of  assassination. 
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stances.  The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in  Switzerland  were  Iriah- 
men :  the  royalists  who  murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen: 
the  royalists  who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague  were  Scotchmen. 
In  England,  as  soon  as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  Secret  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart,  the  risk  of  detecUon 
and  failure  becomes  extreme.  Felton  and  Bellingham  reposed  trust 
in  no  human  being ;  and  they  were  therefore  able  to  accomplish  their 
evil  purposes.  But  Babington's  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's 
conspiracy  against  James,  Gerard's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  the 
Bye  House  conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  dis- 
covered, frustrated  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  conspiracy  ia  here 
exposed  to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and  from  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  conspirators.  Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not  utterly  destitute  of 
conscience  and  honour,  will  engage  in  a  plot  for  slaying  an  unsna- 
pecting  fellow  creature ;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither  conscience  nor 
honour  is  likely  to  think  much  on  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by 
being  true  to  his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards  which  he  may  obtain 
by  betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is  true,  persons  in  whom  religion! 
or  political  fanaticism  has  destroyed  all  moral  sensibility  on  one  par- 
ticular point,  and  yet  has  left  that  sensibility  generally  unimpaired. 
Such  a  person  was  Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing  King, 
Xords  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his  accomplices  he  was  re- 
ligiously and  chivalrously  faithful ;  nor  could  even  the  fear  of  the  rack 
extort  from  him  one  word  to  their  prejudice.  But  this  union  of  de- 
pravity and  heroism  is  very  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  men  are  either 
not  vicious  enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be  loyal  and  devoted 
members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  confederacies ;  and,  if  a  single  mem- 
ber should  want  either  the  necessary  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  the 
whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in  one  body  forty 
Englishmen,  all  hardened  cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  upright  and  gene- 
rous that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence  nor  the  dread  of  the  gallows 
can  tempt  any  one  of  them  to  be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been 
found,  and  will,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  always  be  found  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too  bad  and  men 
too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as  his.  The  first  whose 
heart  failed  him  was  Fisher.  Even  before  the  time  and  place  of  the 
crime  had  been  fixed,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told 
that  lord  that  a  design  was  forming  against  the  King's  life.  Some 
days  later  Fisher  came  again  with  more  precise  intelligence.  But  his 
character  was  not  such  as  entitled  him  to  much  credit;  and  the 
knavery  of  Fuller,  of  Young,  of  Whitney  and  of  Taafie,  had  made 
men  of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots.    Portland,  therefore, 
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though  in  general  very  easily  alarmed  where  the  safety  of  his  master 
and  friend  was  concerned,  seems  to  baye  thought  little  about  the 
matter.  .  But,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  February,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he,  could  not  treat 
lightly.  This  was  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  known  courage 
and  honour,  named  Pendergrass.  He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come 
up  to  town  from  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  summons 
from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as  he  was,  had  to  Pen* 
dergrass  been  a  most  kind  firiend,  indeed  almost  a  father.  In  • 
Jacobite  insurrection  Pendergrass  would  probably  have  been  one  of 
the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with  horror  that  he  was  expected  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  wicked  and  shameful  deed.  He  found  himself  in  one 
of  those  situations  which  most  cruelly  torture  noble  and  sensitiva 
natures.  What  was  he  to  do  2  Was  be  to  commit  a  murder  7  Wai 
he  to  suffer  a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to  be  committed  ?  Yet 
was  he  to  betray  one  who,  however  culpable,  had  loaded  him  with 
benefits  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  save  William  without  harm- 
ing Porter?  Pendergrass  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  *^My 
Lord/'  he  said  to  Portland,  ^^as  you  value  King  William's  life,  do  not 
let  him  hunt  tomorrow.  He  is  the  enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my 
religion  constrains  me  to  give  him  this  ^caution.  But  the  names  of^ 
the  conspirators  I  am  resolved  to  conceal :  some  of  them  are  my 
friends:  one  of  them  espedally  is  my  benefactor;  and  I  will  not 
betray  them." 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King :  but  the  King  received,  the  in- 
telligence very  coolly,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  be  frightened  out 
of  a  good  day's  sport  by  such  an  idle  story.  Portland  argued  and 
implored  in  vain.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  would 
immediately  make  the  whole  matter  public,  unless  His  Majesty  would 
consent  to  remain  within  doors  during  the  next  day ;  and  this  threat 
was  successful.'*' 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty  were  all  ready  to  mount, 
when  they  received  intelligence  from  the  orderlies  who  watched  Ken- 
sington House  that  the  King  did  not  mean  to  bunt  that  morning.^ 
^^The  fox,*'  said  Chambers,  with  vindictive  bittemeas^  ^*  keeps  hii 
earth."  Then  he  opened  his  shirti  showed  the  great  scar  in  hit 
breast,  and  vowed  revenge  on  William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  tiiat  their  design  had  been 
detected.  But  they  were  soon  reassured.  It  was  given  out  that  the 
weather  had  kept  the  King  at  home;  and  indeed  the  day  was  cold 

•  L'Hermitage,  Feb.  26  (Msroh  6). 
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stances.  The  royalists  who  murdered  Lide  in  Switzerland  were  Irish- 
men :  the  royalists  who  murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen: 
the  royalists  who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague  were  Scotchmen. 
In  England,  as  soon  as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart,  the  risk  of  detection 
and  failure  becomes  extreme.  Felton  and  Bellingham  reposed  trust 
in  no  human  being ;  and  they  were  therefore  able  to  accomplish  their 
evil  purposes.  But  Babington's  conspiracy  against  Elisabeth,  Fawkes's 
conspiracy  against  James,  Gerard's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  the 
Bye  House  conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  dis- 
covered, frustrated  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  conspiracy  is  here 
exposed  to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and  from  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  conspirators.  Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not  utterly  destitute  of 
conscience  and  honour,  will  engage  in  a  plot  for  slaying  an  unsus- 
pecting fellow  creature ;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither  conscience  nor 
honour  is  likely  to  think  much  on  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by 
being  true  to  his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards  which  he  may  obtain 
by  betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is  true,  persons  in  whom  religious 
or  political  fanaticism  has  destroyed  all  moral  sensibility  on  one  par- 
ticular point,  and  yet  has  left  that  sensibility  generally  unimpaired. 
Such  a  person  was  Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing  King, 
liords  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his  accomplices  he  was  re- 
ligiously and  chivalrously  faithful ;  nor  could  even  the  fear  of  the  radc 
extort  from  him  one  word  to  their  prejudice.  But  this  union  of  de- 
pravity and  heroism  is  very  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  men  are  either 
not  vicious  enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be  loyal  and  devoted 
members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  confederacies ;  and,  if  a  single  mem- 
ber should  want  either  the  necessary  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  the 
whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in  one  body  forty 
Englishmen,  all  hardened  cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  upright  and  gene- 
rous that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence  nor  the  dread  of  the  gallows 
can  tempt  any  one  of  them  to  be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been 
found,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be  found  impossible. 
.  There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too  bad  and  men 
too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as  his.  The  first  whose 
heart  failed  him  was  Fisher.  Even  before  the  time  and  place  of  the 
crime  had  been  fixed,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told 
that  lord  that  a  design  was  forming  against  the  King's  life.  Some 
days  later  Fisher  came  again  with  more  precise  intelligence.  Bat  his 
character  was  not  such  as  entitled  him  to  much  credit;  and  the 
knavery  of  Fuller,  of  Young,  of  Whitney  and  of  Taafie,  had  made 
men  of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots.    Portland,  therefore. 
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though  in  general  very  easily  alarmed  where  the  safety  of  his  master 
and  friend  was  concerned,  seems  to  have  thought  little  about  the 
matter.  « But,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  February,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he.  could  not  treat 
lightly.  This  was  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  known  courage 
and  honour,  named  Pendergrass.  He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come 
up  to  town  from  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  summons 
from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as  he  was,  had  to  Pen* 
dergrass  been  a  most  kind  firiend,  indeed  almost  a  father.  In  a 
Jacobite  insurrection  Pendergrass  would  probably  have  been  one  of 
the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with  horror  that  he  was  expected  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  wicked  and  shameful  deed.  He  found  himself  in  one 
of  those  situations  which  most  cruelly  torture  noble  and  sensitive 
natures.  What  was  he  to  do  2  Was  he  to  commit  a  murder  7  Wai 
he  to  suffer  a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to  be  committed?  Yet 
was  he  to  betray  one  who,  however  culpable,  had  loaded  him  with 
benefits  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  save  William  without  harm* 
ing  Porter?  Pendergrass  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  *^My 
Lord,"  he  said  to  Portland,  ^^as  you  value  King  William's  life,  do  not 
let  him  hunt  tomorrow.  He  is  the  enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my 
religion  constrains  me  to  give  him  this  ^caution.  But  the  names  of  ^ 
the  conspirators  I  am  resolved  to  conceal:  some  of  them  are  my 
friends:  one  of  them  espedally  is  my  benefactor;  and  I  will  not 
betray  them." 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King :  but  the  King  received,  the  in* 
telligence  very  coolly,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  be  frightened  out 
of  a  good  day's  sport  by  such  an  idle  story.  Portland  argued  and 
implored  in  vain.  He  was  at  last  foreed  to  threaten  ihrnt  he  would 
immediately  make  the  whole  matter  public,  unless  His  Majesty  would 
consent  to  remain  within  doors  during  the  next  day ;  and  this  threat 
was  successful.'*' 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty  were  all  ready  to  mount, 
when  they  received  intelligence  from  the  orderlies  who  watehed  Ken- 
sington House  that  the  King  did  not  mean  to  hunt  that  morning.^ 
^^The  fox,"  said  Chambers,  with  vindietivo  bittemeas^  ^^  keeps  hii 
earth."  Then  he  opened  his  shirti  showed  the  great  scar  in  his 
breast,  and  vowed  revenge  on  William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  tiiat  their  design  had  been 
detected.  But  they  were  soon  reassured.  It  was  given  out  that  tho 
weather  had  kept  the  King  at  home;  and  indeed  the  day  was  odd- 

ft  L'Hermitage,  Feb.  26  (Usreh  6). 
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and  stormy.  There  was  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace.  No  ex* 
traordinarj  precaution  was  taken.  No  arrest  was  made.  No 
ominous  whisper  was  heard  at  the  coffeehouses.  The  dilay  was 
vexatious :  but  Saturday  the  twenty-second  would  do  as  well. 

But,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a  third  informerv 
De  la  Rue,  had  presented  himself  at  the  palace.  His  way  of  life  did 
not  entitle  him  to  much  respect ;  but  his  story  agreed  so  exactly  with 
what  had  been  said  by  Fisher  and  Pendergrass  that  even  William 
began  to  believe  that  there  was  real  danger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-first,  Pendergrass, 
who  had  as  yet  disclosed  much  less  than  either  of  the  other  informers, 
but  whose  single  word  was  worth  much  more  than  their  joint  oath, 
was  sent  for  to  the  royal  closet.  The  faithful  Portland  and  the  gal- 
lant Cutts  were  the  only  persons  who  witnessed  the  singular  interview 
between  the  King  and  his  generous  enemy.  William,  with  conrtesy 
and  animation  which  he  rarely  showed,  but  which  he  never  showed 
without  making  a  deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  speak  oat. 
"  You  arc  a  man  of  true  probity  and  honour :  I  am  deeply  obliged  to 
you :  but  you  must  feel  that  the  same  considerations  which  have  in- 
duced you  to  tell  us  so  much  ought  to  induce  you  to  tell  us  something 
more.  The  cautions  which  you  have  as  yet  given  can  only  make  me 
suspect  every  body  that  comes  near  me.  They  are  sufficient  to  em« 
bitter  my  life,  but  not  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  You  must  let  me  know 
the  names  of  these  men."  During  more  than  half  an  hour  the  King 
continued  to  entreat  and  Pendergrass  to  refuse.  At  last  Pender- 
grass said  that  he  would  give  the  information  which  was  required,  if 
he  could  be  assured  that  it  would  be  used  only  for  the  prevention  of 
the  crime,  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  criminals.  ^^  I  give  yon 
my  word  of  honour,"  said  William,  ^'that  your  evidence  shall  not  be 
used  against  any  person  without  your  own  free  consent."  It  was 
long  past  midnight  when  Pendergrass  wrote  down  the  names  of  the 
chief  conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a  large  party  of 
the  assassins  were  revelling  at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in  Maiden  Lane. 
Here  they  received  their  final  orders  for  the  morrow.  "  Tomorrow 
or  never,"  said  King.  "  Tomorrow,  boys,"  cried  Cassels  with  a  corse, 
^'  we  shall  have  the  plunder  of  the  field."  The  morrow  came.  All 
was  ready:  the  horses  were  saddled:  the  pistols  were  loaded:  the 
swords  were  sharpened :  the  orderlies  were  on  the  alert :  they  early 
sent  intelligence  from  the  palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  going  a 
hunting :  all  the  usual  preparations  had  been  made :  a  party  of  guards 
had  been  sent  round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond :  the  royal 
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coaches,  each  with^  six  horses,  had'  gone  from  the  stables  at  Charing 
Gross  to  Kensington.  The  chief  murderers  assembled  in  high  glee 
at  Ported  lodgings.  Pendergrass,  who,  by  the  King's  command, 
appeared  among  them,  was  greeted  with  ferocious  mirth.  ^'  Pender- 
grass/'  said  Porter,  ^^you  are  named  one  of  the  eight  who  are  to  do 
his  business.  I  have  a  musquetoon  for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls." 
^^Mr.  Pcndergrass,"  said  King,  ^^pray  do.  not  be  afiraid  of  smashing 
the  glass  windows."  From  Porter's  lodgmgs  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  where  they  meant  to  take  some  re- 
freshment before  they  started  for  Tumhsm  Green.  They  were  at 
table  when  a  message  came  from  an  orderly  that  the  King  had 
changed  his  mind  and  would  not  hunt ;  and  scarcely  had  they  re- 
covered from  their  first  surprise  at  this  ominous  news,  when  Keyes, 
who  had  been  out  scouting  among  his  old  comrade,  arriyed  with  news 
more  ominous  still.  ^^  The  coaches  have  returned  to  Charing  Cross. 
The  guards  that  were  sent  round  to  Richmond  have  just  come  back  to 
Kensington  at  full  gallop,  the  flanks  of  the  horses  all  white  with  foam. 
I  have  had  a  word  with  one  of  the  Blues.  He  told  mo  that  strange 
things  are  muttered."  Then  the  countenances  of  the  assassins  fell; 
and  their  hearts  died  within  them.  Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
disguise  his  uneasiness.  He  took  up  an  orange  iadi  squeezed  it. 
^'  What  cannot  be  done  one  day  may  be  done  another.  Come,  gentle- 
men, before  we  part  let  us  have  one  glass  to  the  squeezing  of  the 
rotten  orange."  The  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange  was  drunk;  and 
the  company  dispersed.'*' 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  conspirators  abandoned  all  hope. 
Some  of  them  derived  comfort  from  a  report  that  the  King  had  taken 
physic,  and  that  this  was  his  only  reason  for  not  going  to  Richmond. 
If  it  were  so,  the  blow  might  still  be  struck.  Two  Saturdays  had  been 
unpropitious.  But  Sunday  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  plans  which  had 
formerly  been  dbcussed  and  abandoned  might  be  resumed.  The 
usurper  might  be  set  upon  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  on  his  way  to  his 
chapel.  Ghamock  was  ready  for  any  enterprise,  however  desperate. 
If  the  hunt  was  up,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  seratchbg  to.  the 
last  than  to  be  worried  without  resistanoe  or  revenge.  He  assembled 
some  of  his  accomplices  at  one  of  the  numerous  houses  at  which  he  had 
lodgings,  and  plied  them  hard  with  healths  to  the  King,  toihe  Queen, 
to  the  Prince,  and  to  the  Grand  Monarch,  as  they  called  Lewis.    But 

*  M J  account  of  these  events  it  taken  ohieflj  firom  the  trials  and  depodtions.  See 
also  Barnet,  ii.  165,  166,  167,  and  Blaekmor«*i  Trae  and  Impartial  Hi^oiy,  eompOad 
under  the  direction  of  Shrewaborj  and  Somen,  and  Bojer^i  Hittoiy  of  Kfaig  IHUaa 
III.,  1703. 
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the  terror  and  dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine ; 
and  80  many  had  stolen  away  that  those  who  were  left  could  effect 
nothing.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  was  known  that  the  guards 
had  been  doubled  at  the  palace ;  and  soon  after  nightfall  messeDgers 
from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with 
torches  through  the  streets,  accompanied  by  files  of  musketeers.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  of  Sunday  Gharnock  was  in  custody.  A  little  later, 
Bookwood  and  Bernardi  were  found  in  bed  at  a  Jacobite  alehouse  on 
Tower  Hill.  Seventeen  more  traitors  were  seized  before  noon ;  and 
three  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  arrest.  That  morning  a  Council 
was  held ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  rose,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  call  home 
some  regiments  from  Flanders :  Dorset  set  out  for  Sussex,  of  which  he 
was  Lord  Lieutenant :  Romney,  who  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta, 
started  for  the  coast  of  Kent ;  and  Bussell  hastened  down  the  Thames 
to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  the  evening  the  Council  sate 
again.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  examined  and  committed.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was  informed  of  what  had  been  disco- 
vered, and  was  specially  charged  to  look  well  to  the  peace  of  the 
copital.* 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  trainbands  of  the  City  were  under  arms. 
The  King  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons, 
and  from  the  throne  told  the  Parliament  that,  but  for  the  protection 
of  a  gracious  Providence,  ho  should  at  that  moment  have  been  a 
corpse,  and  the  kingdom  would  have  been  invaded  by  a  French  army. 
The  danger  of  invasion,  he  added,  was  still  great :  but  he  had  aLready 
given  such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  for  the  protection  of  the 
realm.  Some  traitors  were  in  custody:  warrants  were  out  against 
others :  he  should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency ;  and  he  relied  on  the 
Houses  to  do  theirs.f 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which  they  thankfully 
acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which  had  preserved  him  to  his 
people,  and  implored  him  to  take  more  than  ordinary  care  of  his  per- 
son. They  concluded  by  exhorting  him  to  seize  and  secure  all  persons 
whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  On  the  same  day  two  important 
bills  were  brought  into  the  Commons.  By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended.  The  other  provided  that  the  Parliament  should 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  William.  Sir  Bowland  Gwyn,  an 
honest  country  gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not  at  all 
fbresce  the  important  consequences.    He  proposed  that  the  members 

*  Portland  to  Lexington,  March  3  (18),  1G96;  Van  Cleyerskirke,  Feb.  25,  (Mar.  6); 
L^Hermitage,  same  date, 
t  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  24,  1695. 
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should  enter  into  an  association  for  the  defence  of  their  Sovereign 
and  their  country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men  was  the  quickest  at 
taking  and  improving  a  hint,  saw. how  much  such  an  association  would 
strengthen  the  government  and  the  Whig  party.*  An  instrument 
was  immediately  drawn  up,  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
each  for  himself,  solemnly  recognised  William  as  rightful  and  lawful 
King,  and  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other 
against  James  and  James's  adherents.  Lasdy  they  vowed  that,  if 
His  Majesty's  life  should  be  shortened  by  violence,  they  would  avenge 
him  signally  on  his  murderers,  and  would,  with  one  heart,  strenuously 
support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Bighta*  It  was 
ordered  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  the  next  moming.f  The 
attendance  was  consequently  great:  the  Association,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  was  on  the  table ;  and  the  members  went  up,  county  by 
county,  to  sign  their  names.| 

The  King's  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses,  the  Asso- 
ciation framed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  proclamation,  containing  a  list 
of  the  conspirators  and  offering  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
apprehension  of  any  one  of  them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the  streets 
of  the  capital  and  carried  out  by  all  the  postbags.  Wherever  the 
news  came  it  raised  the  whole  country.  Those  two  hateful  words, 
assassination  and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spelL  No  impressment  was 
necessary.  The  seamen  came  forth  from  dieir  hiding  places  by  thou- 
sands to  man  the  fleet.  Only  three  days  after  the  King  had  appealed 
to  the  nation,  Russell  sailed  out  of  the  Thames  with  one  great  squadron. 
Another  was  ready  for  action  at  Spithead.  The  militia  of  all  the 
maritime  counties  from  the  Wash  to  the  Land's  End  was  under  arms* 
For  persons  accused  of  offences  merely  political  there  was  genei|lly 
much  sympathy.  But  Barclay's  assassins  were  hunted  like  wolves  by 
the  whole  population.  The  abhorrence  which  the  English  bavey 
through  many  generations,  felt  for  domiciliary  visits,  aud  for  aU 
those  impediments  which  the  police  of  continental  states  throws  ia 
the  way  of  travellers,  was  for  a  time  suspended.  The  gates  of  the 
City  of  London  were  kept  many  hours  closed  while  a  striet  search 
was  made  within.  The  magistrates  of  almost  every  walled  town  in 
the  kingdom  followed  the  example  of  the  capital  On  every  highway 
parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with  orders  to  stop  passengers 

*  England's  Enemies  Exposed,  1701. 

f  Commons'  Joarnals,  Feb.  24,  ISM^^ 

X  Commons'  Journals,  FeV  25, 1696-4 ;  YsB  CkmnHOxki^  Ffb.  88  (Mir.  9)  |  J/Bm^ 

milage,  of  the  same  date. 
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of  suspicious  appearance.  During  a  few  days  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  perform  a  journey  without  a  passport,  or  to  procure  posthorses 
without  the  authority  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Nor  was  any  voice 
raised  against  these  precautions.  The  common  people  indeed  were, 
if  possible,  more  eager  than  the  public  functionaries  to  bring  the 
traitors  to  justice.  This  eagerness  may  perhaps  be  in  part  ascribed 
to  the  great  rewards  promised  by  the  royal  proclamation.  The  hatred 
which  every  good  Protestant  felt  for  Popish  cutthroats  was  not  a 
little  strengthened  by  the  songs  in  which  the  street  poets  celebrated 
the  lucky  backney  coachman  who  had  caught  his  traitor,  had  received 
his  thousand  pounds,  and  had  set  up  as  a  gentleman.*  The  leal  of 
the  populace  could  in  some  places  hardly  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  law.  At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns  in  Warwickshire,  arms 
and  accoutrements  sufficient  to  equip  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  found. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  furious  mob  assembled,  palled  down  the 
house  and  laid  the  gardens  utterly  waste.f  Parkyns  himself  was 
tracked  to  a  garret  in  the  Temple.  Porter  and  Keyes,  who  had  fled 
into  Surrey,  were  pursued  by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country 
people  near  Leathcrhead,  and,  after  somo  show  of  resistance,  secured 
and  sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found  hidden  in  the  house  of  a 
Quaker.  Knightley  was  caught  in  the  dress  of  a  fine  lady,  and 
recognised  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  paint.  In  a  few  days  all  the 
chief  conspirators  were  in  custody  except  Barclay,  who  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malecontents  were  arrested,  and 
were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion.  Old  Roger  Lestrange,  now  in 
his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up.  Ferguson  was  found  hidden  under 
a  bed  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked  up  in 
Newgate.^  Meanwhile  a  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial 
of  the  traitors.  There  was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were  ready  to  save  themselves 
by  bearing  witness  against  their  associates.  None  had  been  deeper  in 
guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject  terror  from  death,  than  Por^ 
ter.  The  government  consented  to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained,  not 
only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more  respectable  evidence  of  Pender^ 
grass.     Pcndergrass  was  in  no  danger :  he  had  committed  no  offenoe : 

*  According  to  L'Hermitage,  Feb.  28  (Mar.  0),  there  were  two  of  these  fortunato 
hackney  coachmen.  A  shrewd  and  vigilant  hackney  coachman  indeed  wmi,  fh>m  Che 
nature  of  his  calling,  Tcry  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  sort  of  chase.  The 
pers  abound  with  proofs  of  the  general  enthusiasm. 

f  Postman,  March  5,  1G95-C. 

I  The  Postman,  Feb.  29,  March  2,  March  12,  March  14,  169&-6. 
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his  character  was  fair ;  and  his  testimony  would  have  far  greater  weight 
with  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approvers  swearing  for 
their  necks.  But  he  had  the  royal  word  of  honour  that  he  should  not 
be  a  witness  without  his  own  consent ;  and  ho  was  fully  determined  not 
to  be  a  witness  unless  he  were  assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter  was 
now  safe ;  and  Pendergrass  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about  relating 
the  whole  truth. 

Charnock,  King  and  Keyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar.  The  Chiefs 
of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  several  other  Judges  were 
on  the  bench ;  and  among  the  audience  were  many  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act  which  regulated  the 
procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not  to  come  into  force  till  the 
twenty-fifth.  The  culprits  urged  that,  as  the  Legislature  had,  by 
passing  that  Act,  recognised  the  justice  of  allowing  them  to  see  their 
indictment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  an  advocate, 
the  tribunal  ought  either  to  grant  them  what  the  highest  authority  had 
declared  to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence,  or  to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fort- 
night. The  Judges,  however,  would  consent  to  no  delay.  They  have 
therefore  been  accused  by  later  writers  of  using  the  mere  letter  of  the 
law  in  order  to  destroy  men  who,  if  that  law  had  been  construed  ac- 
cording to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some  chance  of  escape.  This 
accusation  is  unjust.  The  Judges  undoubtedly  carried  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  into  efiect ;  and,  for  whatever  injustice  was 
committed,  the  Legislature,  and  not  the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held  ac- 
countable. The  words,  "  twenty-fifth  of  March,"  had  not  slipped  into 
the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.  All  parties  in  Parliament  had  long 
been  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  new  regulations.  The  only 
matter  about  which  there  was  any  dispute  was  the  time  at  which  those 
regulations  should  take  efiect.  After  debates  extending  through 
several  sessions,  after  repeated  divisions  with  various  results,  a  com- 
promise had  been  made ;  and  it  was  surely  not  for  the  Courts  to  alter 
the  terms  of  that  compromise.  It  may  indeed  be  confidently  affirmed 
that,  if  the  Houses  had  foreseen  the  Assassination  Plot,  they  would 
have  fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later  day  for  the  commencement  of 
the  new  system.  Undoubtedly  the  Parliament,  and  especially  the 
"Whig  party,  deserved  serious  blame.  For,  if  the  old  rules  of  pro- 
cedure gave  no  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown,  there  was  no  reason 
for  altering  them ;  and  if,  as  was  generally  admitted,  they  did  give  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown,  and  that  against  a  defendant  on  trial 
for  his  life,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  continne  in  force  • 
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single  day.  But  no  blame  is  due  to  the  tribunals  for  not  acting  in 
diroot  opposition  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might  indeed  have  postponed  the  trials  till  the  new 
Act  came  into  force ;  and  it  would  have  been  wise,  as  well  as  right,  to 
do  so ;  for  the  prisoners  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  delay.  The 
case  against  them  was  one  on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  could  have  made  no  impression.  Porter,  Fendergrass,  De  la 
Rue  and  others  gave  evidence  which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Chamock 
said  the  very  little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readiness  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  jury  found  all  the  defendants  guilty.  It  is  not  much  to 
the  honour  of  that  age  that  the  announcement  of  the  verdict  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  Goorthoose. 
Those  huzzas  were  renewed  when  the  three  unhappy  men,  having  heard 
their  doom,  were  brought  forth  under  a  guard.* 

Chamock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  flinching :  but  when  he 
was  again  in  his  cell  his  fortitude  gave  way.  He  begged  hard  for 
mercy.  He  would  be  content,  he  said,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
an  easy  confinement.  He  asked  only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his 
life,  he  promised  to  discover  all  that  he  knew  of  the  schemes  of  the 
Jacobites  against  the  government.  If  it  should  appear  that  he  preva- 
ricated or  that  he  suppressed  any  thing,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  This  offer  produced  much  excitement,  and 
some  difference  of  opinion,  among  the  councillors  of  William.  Bat 
the  King  decided,  as  in  such  cases  he  seldom  failed  to  decide,  wisely 
and  magnanimously.  He  saw  that  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination 
Plot  had  changed  the  whole  posture  of  affairs.  His  throne,  lately 
tottering,  was  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popularity  had  risen 
impetuously  to  as  great  a  height  as  when  he  was  on  his  march  from 
Torbay  to  London.  Many  who  had  been  out  of  humour  with  his  ad- 
ministration, and  who  had,  in  their  spleen,  held  some  communication 
with  Saint  Germains,  were  shocked  to  find  that  they  had  been,  in  some 
sense,  leagued  with  murderers.  He  would  not  drive  such  persona  to 
despair.  He  would  not  even  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not  only  should 
they  not  be  punished :  they  should  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being 
pardoned.  He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended.  Chamock 
was  left  to  his  fate.f    When  he  found  that  he  had  no  chance  of  being 

*  Postman,  March  12,  1696 ;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  March  18 ;  Yan  ClevenUrke, 
March  13  (23).     The  proceedings  are  fallj  reported  in  the  CoUeotion  of  State  Triak. 

f  Bamet,  ii.  171;  The  Present  Disposition  of  England  Considered;  The  answer 
entitled  England^s  Enemies  Exposed,  1701 ;  L*IIermitage,  March  17  (27),  1696.  L'Her- 
mitage  says,  <*  Chamock  a  fait  des  grandes  instances  pour  ayoir  sa  grace,  et  a  offert  dt 
tont  declarer:  mais  elle  loi  a  est^  refns^e." 
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received  as  a  deserter,  he  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  and  played 
his  part  resolutely  to  the  close.  That  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the 
world  with  a  better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be  hanged  in, 
and  was  very  particular  on  his  last  day  about  the  powdering  and  curl- 
ing of  his  wig.'*'  Just  before  he  was  turned  off,  he  delivered  to  the 
Sheriffs  a  paper  in  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  conspired  against  the 
life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly  denied  that  James  had 
given  any  commission  authorising  assassination.  The  denial  was  doubt- 
less literally  correct :  but  Charnock  did  not  deny,  and  assuredly  could 
not  with  truth  have  denied,  that  he  had  seen  a  commission  written  and 
signed  by  James,  and  containing  words  which  might  without  any  vio- 
lence be  construed,  and  which  were,  by  all  to  whom  they  were  shown^ 
actually  construed,  to  authorise  the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Tumham 
Green. 

Indeed  Charnock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  still  in  existence,  but 
has  never  been  printed,  held  very  different  language.  He  plainly 
said,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  he  could  not  tell  the 
whole  truth  in  the  paper  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  plot  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  seemed, 
even  to  many  loyal  subjects,  highly  criminal.  They  called  him 
assassin  and  murderer.  Yet  what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been 
done  by  Mucins  Scsevola  ?  Nay,  what  had  he  done  more  than  had 
been  done  by  every  body  who  bore  arms  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  ? 
If  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England 
and  surprised  the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called  legitimate  war. 
Did  the  difference  between  war  and  assassmation  depend  merely  on 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  ?  What  then  was  the  smallest  num- 
ber  which  could  lawfully  surprise  an  enemy  ?  Was  it  five  thousand, 
or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  ?  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  were 
only  two.  Yet  they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Philistines.  Was 
that  assassination?  It  cannot,  said  Charnock,  be  the  mere  act,  it 
must  be  the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assassination.  It  followed  that 
it  was  not  assassination  to  kill  one,  —  and  here  the  dying  man  gave  a 
loose  to  all  his  hatred,  —  who  had  declared  a  war  of  extermination 
against  loyal  subjects,  who  hung,  drew  and  quartered  every  man  who 
stood  up  for  the  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste  England  to  enrich  the 
Dutch.  Charnock  admitted  that  his  enterprise  would  have  been  un- 
justifiable had  it  not  been  authorised  by  James :  but  he  maintdmed 
that  it  had  been  authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  implioation. 
His  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly  prohibited  similar  attempts;  but 

*  L'Hermitagt,  Iftreh  17  (27). 
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hud  prohibited  them,  not  as  in  themselves  criminal,  bnt  merely  as  in- 
expedient at  this  or  that  conjuncture  of  affairs.  Circumatances  had 
changed.  The  prohibition  might  therefore  reasonably  be  considered  as 
withdrawn.  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to 
the  words  of  his  commission ;  and  those  words,  beyond  all  doabt^  folly 
warranted  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper.* 

King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  Gharnock.  King  behaved  with  firm- 
ness and  decency.  He  acknowledged  his  crime,  and  said  that  he 
repented  of  it.  He  thought  it  due  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  on  which  his  conduct  had  brought  reproach,  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  bnt 
merely  by  the  violence  of  his  own  evil  passions.  Poor  Ecyes  was  in 
an  agony  of  terror.  His  tears  and  lamentations  moved  the  pitj  of 
some  of  the  spectators.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  often  since 
been  repeated,  that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master  was  a 
proper  object  of  royal  clemency.  But  those  who  have  blamed  the 
severity  with  which  Keyes  was  treated  have  altogether  omitted  to 
notice  the  important  circumstance  which  distinguished  his  case  from 
that  of  every  other  conspirator.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  He 
had  kept  up  to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  comrades.  On  the 
very  day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had  contrived  to  mingle  with  them 
and  to  pick  up  intelligence  from  them.  The  regiment  had  been  so 
deeply  infected  with  disloyalty  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  con- 
fine some  men  and  to  dismiss  many  more.  Surely,  if  any  example 
was  to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make  an  example  of  the  agent  by 
whose  instrumentality  the  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the  King  commu- 
nicated with  the  men  whose  business  was  to  guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of  so  black  a  dye  as 
that  of  the  three  conspirators  who  had  just  suffered.  He  had  indeed 
invited  foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  realm,  and  had  made  preparations 
for  joining  them.  But,  though  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of 
assassination,  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it.     His  large  fortune  how- 

*  This  most  curious  paper  is  amoug  the  Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Librmry  A 
short,  aud  not  perfectly  ingenuous,  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Ufe  of  Junes,  iL 
535.  Why  ^lacpher^on,  who  has  printed  manj  less  interesting  doonments,  did  not 
choose  to  print  this  document,  it  is  easy  to  guess.  I  will  transcribe  two  or  three  im- 
portant sentences.  "  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  what,  in  one  Juncture,  Hii 
Majesty  had  rejected  he  might  in  another  accept,  when  his  own  and  the  pnblio  good 
necessarily  required  it.  For  I  could  not  under&tand  it  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
given  a  general  prohibition  that  at  no  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  touched. 

Nobody  that  believes  His  Majesty  to  be  lawful  King  of  England  can  doabt 

but  that  in  virtue  of  his  commission  to  leyy  war  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his 
adherents,  the  setting  upon  his  person  is  justifiable,  as  well  by  the  laws  of  his  land 
duly  interpreted  and  explained  as  by  the  law  of  God." 
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ever,  and  the  use  which  he  was  well-known  to  have  made  of  it,  marked 
him  as  a  fit  object  for  pnnishment.  He,  like  Cbamocky  asked  for 
counsel,  and,  like  Charnock,  asked  in  vain.  The  Judges  could  not 
relax  the  law ;  and  the  Attorney-General  would  not  postpone  the  trial. 
The  proceedings  of  that  day  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Act  from  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  was  excluded.  It  is  impos- 
sible  to  read  them  over  at  this  distance  of  time  without  feeling  com- 
passion for  a  sillj  ill-educated  man,  unnerved  by  extreme  danger,  and 
opposed  to  cool,  astute  and  experienced  antagonists.  Chamock  had 
defended  himself  and  those  who  were  tried  with  him  as  well  as  any 
professional  advocate  could  have  done.  But  poor  Friend  was  as  help- 
less as  a  child.  He  could  do  little  more  than  exclaim  that  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  that  the  witnesses  against  him  were  Papists,  who  had 
dispensations  from  their  priests  for  perjury,  and  who  believed  that  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritorious  work.  He  was  so 
grossly  ignorant  of  law  and  history  as  to  imagine  that  the  statute  of 
treasons,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  only  one  religion  in  Western  Europe,  contained  a  clause  providing 
that  no  Papist  should  be  a  witness,  and  actually  forced  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  to  read  the  whole  Act  from  beginning  to  end.  About  his  guilt 
it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  in  any  rational  mind.  He 
was  convicted;  and  he  would  have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been 
allowed  the  privileges  for  which  he  asked. 

Parkyns  came  next.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  worst 
part  of  the  plot,  and  was,  in  one  respect,  less  excusable  than  any  of 
hb  accomplices :  for  they  were  all  nonjurors ;  and  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  to  the  existing  government.  He  too  insisted  that  he  ought  to 
be  tried  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  But  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  stood  on  their  extreme  right ;  and  his  request  was  de- 
nied. As  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been  bred 
to  the  bar,  he  probably  said  for  himself  all  that  counsel  could  have 
.  said  for  him ;  and  that  all  amounted  to  very  little.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  within  six  hours  of  the  time  when  the  law  of  which 
he  had  vainly  demanded  the  benefit  was  to  come  into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly  expected  by  the  popu- 
lation of  London.  The  States  General  were  informed  by  their  corre- 
spondent that,  of  all  sights,  that  in  wluch  the  English  moet  delighted 
was  a  hanging,  and,  that,  of  all  hangings  within  the  memory  of  the 

*  The  trials  of  Friend  and  ParkjBS  wffl  be  firand,  exMllfntlj  reportsd,  among  the 

State  Trials. 
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oldest  man,  that  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  excited  the  greatest  interest. 
The  multitude  had  been  incensed  against  Friend  by  reports  teaching  the 
exceeding  badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed.  It  was  even  rumoored 
that  he  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  poisoned  all  the  casks 
which  he  had  furnished  to  the  navy.  An  innumerable  crowd  accord- 
ingly assembled  at  Tyburn.  Scaffolding  had  been  put  up  whieh 
formed  an  immense  amphitheatre  round  the  gallows.  On  this  scaffold- 
ing the  wealthier  spectators  stood  row  above  row;  and  expectation 
was  at  the  height  when  it  was  announced  that  the  show  was  deferred. 
The  mob  broke  up  in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  many  fights  be- 
tween those  who  had  given  money  for  their  places  and  those  who 
refused  to  return  it.* 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was  a  resolntion  saddenlj 
passed  by  the  Commons.  A  member  had  proposed  that  a  Committee 
should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  authority  to  examine  the  prisoners, 
and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hope  that  they  might,  by  a  full  and  inge- 
nuous confession,  obtain  the  intercession  of  the  House.  The  debate 
appears,  from  the  scanty  information  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  to 
have  been  a  very  curious  one.  Parties  seemed  to  have  changed  cha- 
racter. It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Whigs  would  have  been 
inexorably  severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  tenderness  for  the  un- 
happy men,  that  tenderness  would  have  been  found  among  the  Tories. 
But  in  truth  many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by  sparing 
two  criminals  who  had  no  power  to  do  mischief,  be  able  to  detect 
and  destroy  numerous  criminals  high  in  rank  and  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  man  who  had  ever  had  any  dealings  direct  or  indirect 
with  Saint  Germains,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  any  person  likely  to 
have  had  such  dealings,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  disclosures 
which  the  captives  might,  under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced 
to  make.  Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further  in  treason 
than  almost  any  other  member  of  the  House,  was  loader  than  any 
other  member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indulgence  to  his 
brother  traitors.  Would  the  Commons  usurp  the  most  sacred  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  ?  It  was  for  His  Majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to 
judge  whether  lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  without  danger  spared. 
The  Whigs  however  carried  their  point.  A  Committee,  consisting  of 
all  the  Privy  Councillors  in  the  House,  set  off  instantly  for  Newgate. 
Friend  and  Parkyns  were  interrogated,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had, 
after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  first  some  symp- 
toms of  weakness :  but  their  courage  had  been  fortified  by  the  exhor- 

*  L'Hennitage,  April  3  (13),  1696. 
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tations  of  nonjuring  diyines  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  prison. 
The  rumour  was  that  Farkyns  would  have  giyen  way  but  for  the  en- 
treaties of  his  daughter,  who  adjured  him  to  suffer  like  a  man  for  the 
good  cause.  The  criminals  acknowledged  that  they  had  done  the  acta 
of  which  they  had  been  convicted,  but,  with  a  resolution  which  is  the 
more  respectable  because  it  seems  to  have  sprung,  not  from  constitu- 
tional hardihood,  but  from  sentiments  of  honour  and  religion,  refused 
to  say  any  thing  which  could  compromise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Tyburn;  and  this  time 
the  sightseers  were  not  defrauded  of  their  amusement.  They  saw  in- 
deed one  sight  which  they  had  not  expected,  and  which  produced  a 
greater  sensation  than  the  execution  itself.  Jeremy  Collier  and  two 
other  nonjuring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt,  had 
attended  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  were  in  the  cart  under  the  gal- 
lows. When  the  prayers  were  over,  and  just  before  the  hangman  did 
his  office,  the  three  schismatical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands 
on  the  heads  of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to  kneel.  Collier  pro- 
nounced a  form  of  absolution  taken  from  the  se^ce  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  exclaimed  ^^  Amen!" 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  the  outcry  became  louder 
when,  a  few  hours  after  the  execution,  the  papers  delivered  by  the  two 
traitors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made  public.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
Parkyns  at  least  would  express  seme  repentance  for  the  crime  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  Indeed  he  had,  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Commons,  owned  that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. But,  in  his  last  declaration,  he  avowed  his  share  in  that  plot» 
not  only  without  a  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  something  which 
resembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Christian  di- 
vines, absolved  before  the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands,  absolved  with  rites 
evidently  intended  to  attract  public  attention,  with  rites  of  which  there 
was  no  trace  in  the  Book  of  Common  Plrayer  or  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets  and  broadsides,  the  insolence  of  the  three 
Lcvites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  reprehended.  Warrants 
were  soon  out.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  taken  and  imprisoned :  but  Col- 
lier was  able  to  conceal  himself,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  presses 
which  were  at  the  service  of  his  party,  sent  forth  from  his  hiding  place 
a  defence  of  his  conduct.  He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assassination 
as  much  as  any  of  those  who  railed  against  him ;  and  his  general  diaf- 

*  Commons'  Journals,  April  1,  2S,  1696;  L'Hermltagt,  April  8  (18),  1606;  Yaa 

CIcvcrskirke,  of  the  same  date. 
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racter  warrants  us  in  believing  that  this  declaration  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere. But  the  rash  act  into  which  he  had  been  harried  by  party  spi- ' 
rit  furnished  his  adversaries  with  very  plausible  reasons  for  questioning 
his  sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to  his  defence  appeared.  Preemi- 
nent among  them  in  importance  was  a  solemn  manifesto  signed  by  the 
two  Archbishops  and  by  all  the  Bishops  who  were  then  in  London, 
twelve  in  number.  Even  Crewe  of  Durham  and  Sprat  of  Rochester 
set  their  names  to  this  document.  They  condemned  the  proceedings 
of  the  three  nonjuring  divines,  as  in  form  irregular  and  in  substanee 
impious.  To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane  abuse 
of  the  power  which  Christ  had  delegated  to  his  ministers.  It  was  not 
denied  that  Parkyns  had  planned  an  assassination.  It  was  not  pre- 
tended that  he  had  professed  any  repentance  for  planning  an  assassi- 
nation. The  plain  inference  was  that  the  divines  who  absolved  him 
did  not  think  it  sinful  to  assassinate  King  William.  Collier  rejoined : 
but,  though  a  pugnacious  controversialist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank 
from  close  conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he  could  under  a 
cloud  of  quotations  from  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  Albaspinsns 
and  Hammond,  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  the  Council  of  Toledo. 
The  public  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  three  absolvers.  The  go- 
vernment however  wisely  determined  not  to  confer  on  them  the  hononr 
of  martyrdom.  A  bill  was  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex :  but  they  were  not  brought  to  trial.  Cook  and  Snatt  were 
set  at  liberty  after  a  short  detention ;  and  Collier  would  have  been 
treated  with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  have  consented  to  put  in  bail. 
But  he  was  determined  to  do  no  act  which  could  be  construed  into  a 
recognition  of  the  usurping  government.  He  was  therefore  outlawed ; 
and  when  he  died,  more  than  thirty  years  later,  his  outlawry  had  not 
been  reversed.* 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried  for  high  treason 
under  the  old  system  of  procedure.  The  first  who  was  tried  under  the 
new  system  was  Rookwood.  He  was  defended  by  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  made  himself  unenviably  con- 
spicuous as  a  servile  and  cruel  sycophant,  who  had  obtained  from 
James  the  Recordership  of  London  when  Holt  honourably  resigned 
it,  and  who  had,  as  Recorder,  sent  soldiers  to  the  gibbet  for  breaches 
of  military  discipline.  By  his  servile  cruelty  he  had  earned  the  nick- 
name of  the  Manhunter.  Shower  deserved,  if  any  offender  deserred, 
to  be  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  left  to  the  utmost 

♦  L'llcrmitagc,  April  7  (17),  1696.  The  Declaration  of  the  Bishops,  CoUier's  De- 
fence, and  Further  Defence,  and  along  legal  argument  for  Cook  and  Snatt  wiU  be  foiud 

in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
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rigour  of  those  laws  which  he  had  so  shamelessly  pervertecl-  But  he 
had  heeu  saved  by  the  clemency  of  William ,  and  bad  requited  that 
clemency  by  pertinacious  and  malignant  oppositioiip*  It  was  doubt- 
less on  account  of  Shower's  known  leaning  towards  Ja<:obitism  that  he 
was  employed  on  this  occasion*  He  raised  some  technical  objections 
which  tlie  Court  overruled.  On  the  merits  of  tho  case  he  could  make 
no  defence*  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty*  Cranburne  and 
Lowick  were  then  tried  and  convicted.  They  suffered  with  Kook- 
wood ;  and  there  the  executions  stopped,  f 

The  temper  of  tho  nation  was  such  that  the  government  might  have 
shed  much  more  bloofl  without  incurring  tho  roproadi  of  cruelty.  The 
feeling  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot  con- 
tinued during  several  weeks  to  increase  day  by  day<  Of  that  feeling 
the  able  men  who  were  at  the  bead  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  singu* 
larly  skilful  use.  They  saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm^  if  left  without 
guidance^  would  exhaust  itaelf  in  huzzasj  healths  and  bonfires,  but 
might,  if  wisely  guideil,  be  the  moans  of  producing  a  great  and  laatiog 
effect.  The  Association,  into  which  the  Commons  had  entered  while 
the  King's  speech  was  sttll  in  their  ears,  furnished  the  means  of  com- 
bining four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club  for  the  defence  of  the 
order  of  succession  with  which  were  inseparably  corabiried  the  dearest 
libertief^  of  the  English  people,  and  of  estabHshing  a  teat  which  would 
distinguish  those  who  were  steal oua  for  that  order  of  succession  from, 
those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly  ac^juiesced  in  it.  Of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  members  of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the  inat rumen t  which  recognised  William 
as  rightful  and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in  tho  Upper 
House  that  the  same  form  should  be  adopted :  but  objections  were 
raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham^  ever  conscientious,  honourable 
and  narrow  minded,  declared  that  he  could  not  assent  to  the  words 
"rightful  and  lawful/'  He  still  held,  as  be  had  held  from  tho  first, 
that  a  prince  who  had  taken  the  Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  tho 
gift  of  the  Convention,  could  not  properly  be  so  described,  William 
was  doubless  King  in  fact,  and,  as  King  in  fact,  was  entitled  to  the 
obedience  of  Chrifitians,  "  No  man,"  said  Nottingham,  ''  has  served 
or  will  serve  His  Majesty  mor«  faithfully  than  h  But  to  this  docu- 
ment I  cannot  set  my  hand."  Rochester  and  Normanby  held  similar 
language,  Monmoutb,  in  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly 
exhortcil  the  Lords  to  agree  with  the  Commons,  iiurnet  was  vehe- 
ment on  the  same  side.     Wharton,  whose  father  had  la'tely  died,  and 

*  8e«  the  Manbuater,  1600.  f  Sutc  TrbU. 
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who  was  now  Lord  Wharton,  appeared  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
Whig  peers.  But  no  man  distinguished  himself  more  in  the  debate 
than  one  whose  life,  both  public  and  private,  had  been  one  long  series 
of  faults  and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of  Henrietta  Berkeley,  the 
unfortunate  lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently  ceased  to  be 
called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark,  and  was  now  Earl  of 
Tankcrville.  He  spoke  on  that  day  with  great  force  and  eloquence 
for  the  words,  ^'rightful  and  lawful."  Leeds,  after  expressing  his 
regret  that  a  question  about  a  mere  phrase  should  have  produced  dis- 
sension among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  attached  to  the 
reigning  Sovereign,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator.  He  proposed 
that  their  Lordships,  instead  of  recognising  William  as  rightful  and 
lawful  King,  should  declare  that  William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the 
English  Crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any  right  whatever  to 
that  Crown.  Strange  to  say,  almost  all  the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  what  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the  Whigs  there 
was  some  unwillingness  to  consent  to  a  change  which,  slight  as  it  was, 
might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Houses  on  a  subject  of  grave  importance.  But  Devonshire  and  Port- 
land declared  themselves  content:  their  authority  prevailed;  and  the 
alteration  was  made.  How  a  rightful  and  lawful  possessor  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  possessor  who  has  the  exclusive  right  by  law  is  a 
question  which  a  Whig  may,  without  any  painful  sense  of  shanaei 
acknowledge  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  and  leave  to  be 
discussed  by  High  Churchmen.  Eighty-three  peers  immediately  aflixed 
their  names  to  the  amended  form  of  association ;  and  Rochester  was 
among  them.  Nottingham,  not  yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for 
consideration.* 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of  this  verbal  quib- 
bling. The  language  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  adopted  by  the 
whole  country.  The  City  of  London  led  the  way.  Within  thirty-six 
hours  after  the  Association  had  been  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Speaker  it  was  subscribed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen, 
and  by  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Common  Council.  The  muni- 
cipal corporations  all  over  the  kingdom  followed  the  example.  The 
spring  assizes  were  just  beginning;  and  at  every  county  town  the 
grand  jurors  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  put  down  their  names. 
Soon  shopkeepers,  artisans,  yeomen,  farmers,  husbandmen,  came  by 

*  Tho  best,  indeed  the  only  good,  accoant  of  these  debates  is  giTen  by  L'Hemiltagt, 
Feb.  28  (Mar.  9),  1C9C.  lie  sajs,  very  tmly,  "La  diffdrence  n'est  qu'ane  dispute  d« 
mots,  Ic  droit  qu'on  a  il  une  chose  scion  Ics  loix  estant  aossy  bon  qa'il  puiise  estre." 
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thousands  to  the  tables  where  the  parchments  were  laid  out.  In  West- 
minster there  were  thirty-seven  thousand  associators,  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  eight  thousand,  in  Southwark  eighteen  thousand.  The  rural 
parts  of  Surrey  furnished  seventeen  thousand.  At  Ipswich  all  the 
freemen  signed  except  two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male  inhabitants 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  signed,  except  two  Papists  and 
two  Quakers.  At  Taunton,  where  the  memory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit 
was  fresh,  every  man  who  could  write  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
government.  All  the  churches  and  all  the  meeting  houses  in  the  town 
were  crowded,  as  they  had  never  been  crowded  before,  with  people  who 
came  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  him  whom  they  fondly  called 
William  the  Deliverer.  Of  all  the  counties  of  England  Lancashire  was 
the  most  Jacobitical.  Yet  Lancashire  furnished  fifty  thousand  signa- 
tures.  Of  all  the  great  towns  of  England  Norwich  "^fras  the  most 
Jacobitical.  The  magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  The  nonjurors  were  numerouSi  and 
had,  just  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unusual 
spirits  and  ventured  to  take  unusual  liberties.  One  of  the  chief 
divines  of  the  schism  had  preached  a  sermon  there  which  gave  rise  to 
strange  suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  text  the  verse  in  which  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  announced  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come,  that 
the  sword  would  be  drunk  with  blood,  that  the  Lord  Ood  of  Hosts  had 
a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates.  •  Very  soon 
it  was  known  that,  at  the  time  when  this  discourse  was  delivered, 
swords  had  actually  been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of  Barclay 
and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  indignation  of  the  common  people  of  Norwich  was  not 
to  be  restrained.  They  came  in  multitudes,  though  discouraged  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  to  plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and 
lawful  King.  In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to 
forty-eight  thousand,  in  Sufiblk  to  seventy  thousand.  Upwards  of 
five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to  London  from  every  part  of  England. 
The  number  of  names  attached  to  twenty-seven  of  those  rolls  appears 
from  the  London  Gazette  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  fourteen' 
thousand.  After  making  the  largest  allowance  for  fraud,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Association  included  the  great  majority  of  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  of  England  who  were  able  to  sigtl  their  names.  The 
tide  of  popular  feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who  was  known  not 
to  have  signed  ran  considerable  risk  of  being  publicly  affronted.  In 
many  places  nobody  appeared  without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red  riband 
on  which  were  embroidered  the  wordS|  ^General  Aseoeiatioii  for  King 
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William."  Onee  a  party  of  Jacobites  had  the  coun^  to  parade  s 
street  in  London  with  an  emblematic  device  which  setfied  to  indicate 
their  contempt  for  the  new  Solemn  Leagae  and  Covenant.  They 
were  instantly  put  to  rout  by  the  mob,  and  their  leader  waa  well 
ducked.  The  enthusiasm  spread  to  secluded  isles,  to  factories  in 
foreign  countries,  to  remote  colonies.  The  Association  was  signed  by 
the  rude  fishermen  of  the  Scilly  Rocks,  by  the  English  merchants 
of  Malaga,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Genoa,  by  the  citiiens  of  New 
York,  by  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia  and  by  the  sugar  planters 
of  Barbadoes.* 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  Whig  leaders  ventured  to  proceed  m 
step  further.  They  brought  into  the  Lower  House  a  bill  for  the  se- 
curing of  the  King's  person  and  government.  By  this  bill  it  was  pro- 
vided that  whoever,  while  the  war  lasted,  should  come  from  France 
into  England  without  the  royal  license  should  incur  the  penalties  of 
treason,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1696,  and  that  all  functionaries  appointed  by 
William  should  retain  their  offices,  notwithstanding  his  death,  till  his 
successor  should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  them.  The  form  of  Association 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified ;  and 
it  was  provided  that  no'  person  should  sit  in  that  House  or  should  hold 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  without  signing.  The  Lords  were  indulged 
in  the  use  of  their  own  form ;  and  nothing  was  said  about  the  clergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Seymour,  complained  bitterly  of 
this  new  test,  and  ventured  once  to  divide,  but  were  defeated.  Finch 
seems  to  have  been  heard  patiently:  but,  notwithstanding  all  Sey- 
mour's eloquence,  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
Association  raised  a  storm  against  which  he  could  not  stand.  Loud 
cries  of  *'  the  Tower,  the  Tower,"  were  heard.  Haughty  and  impe- 
rious as  he  was,  he  was  forced  to  explain  away  his  words,  and  could 
scarcely,  by  apologizing  in  a  manner  to  which  he  was  little  accustomed, 
save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  being  called  to  the  bar  and  repri- 
manded on  his  knees.  The  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with 
great  speed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham.f 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  discovery  of  the  As- 
sassination Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  a  bill  enti- 
tled a  Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elections  of  Members  of  Par- 
liamcnt.     The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig,  and  waa 

*  See  the  London  Gazettes  during  seTeral  weeks ;   L'Hermitagtt,  Maroli  17  (87), 
March  24  (April  3).  April  14  (24).  1096;  Postman,  April  9,  25.  80. 
t  Journals  of  the  Commons  and  Lords;  L'Hermitage,  April  7  (17).  10  (20),  IGOS. 
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therefore  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly  growing 
power  of  that  interest  was  generally  regarded  with  jealousy  by  land- 
owners whether  they  wtfre  Whigs  or  Tories.  It  was  something  new 
and  monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from  Lombard  Street,  who  had  no  tie  to 
the  soil  of  our  island,  and  whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal  and 
movable,  post  down  to  Devonshire  or  Sussex  with  a  portmanteau  full 
of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  a  borough  in  opposition  to  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  whose  ancestors  had  been  regularly  returned 
ever  since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  polL 

Tet  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than  one  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  said,  had  been  bought  and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at 
Garraway's.  The  purchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to  go  through 
the  form  of  showing  himself  to  the  electors.  Without  leaving  his 
counting  house  in  Cheapside,  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent  a  place 
which  he  had  never  seen.  Such  things  were  intolerable.  No  man,  it 
was  said,  ought  to  sit  in  the  Englbh  legislature  who  was  not  master 
of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English  ground.*  A  bill  was  accord- 
ingly brought  in  which  provided  that  every  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  have  a  certain  estate  in  land.  For  a  knight  of  a  shire 
the  qualification  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  a  year ;  for  a  burgess  at 
two  hundred  a  year.  Early  in  February  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that 
the  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  add  a  dause  enacting  that  all 
elections  should  be  by  ballot.  Whether  this  motion  proceeded  from  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory,  by  what  arguments  it  was  supported  and  on  what 
grounds  it  was  opposed,  we  have  now  no  means  of  diseovering.  We 
know  only  that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some  of  the  most 
respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom  had  raised  their  voices 
against  the  new  restriction  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  subject  them. 
There  had  in  general  been  little  sympathy  between  the  commercial 
towns  and  the  Universities.  For  the  commercial  towns  were  the 
chief  seats  of  Whiggism  and  Nonconformity;  and  the  Universities 
were  zealous  Vor  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Now,  however,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  made  common  cause  with  London  and  BristoL  It 
was  hard,  said  the  Academies,  that  a  grave  and  learned  man,  sent  by 
a  large  body  of  grave  and  learned  men  to  the  Oreat  Conndl  of  the 
nation,  should  be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  Coniunl  than  a  boosing 
clown  who  had  scarcely  literature  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefil 

*  See  the  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stoeljobbiiif  IQaedoiis  of  Pariiaaeiit  M«it  and 
the  Consideration!  upon  Corrapt  ElaoUoos  of  MtBib«i  lo  swt  la  Fuflamoat  Both 
these  pamphlets  wore  pabliahed  in  1701. 
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of  clergy.  It  was  hard,  said  the  traders,  that  a  merchant  prince,  who 
had  been  the  first  magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  whose 
name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna 
and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  at  sea  ships 
every  one  of  which  was  worth  a  manor,  and  who  had  repeatedly,  when 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  kingdom  were  in  peril,  advanced  to 
the  government,  at  an  hoar's  notice,  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds, 
should  be  supposed  to  have  a  less  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth than  a  squire  who  sold  his  own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a 
pot  of  ale  at  the  nearest  market  town.  On  the  report,  it  was  moved 
that  the  Universities  should  be  excepted :  but  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  hundred  and  fifty-one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-three.  On  the 
third  reading  it  was  moved  that  the  City  of  London  should  be  ex- 
cepted :  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  divide.  The  fiinal  qaes- 
tion  that  the  bill  do  pass,  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-diree 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  day  which  preceded  the  discovery 
of  the  Assassination  Plot.  The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  without  any 
amendment. 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or  withhold  his 
assent.  The  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  among  them  the 
City  of  London,  which  had  always  stood  firmly  by  him,  and  which 
had  extricated  him  many  times  from  great  embarrassments,  implored 
his  protection.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  the  Commons  were  far 
indeed  from  being  unanimous  on  this  subject ;  that,  in  the  last  stage, 
the  majarity  had  only  been  twenty-three  in  a  full  House ;  that  the 
motion  to  except  the  Universities  had  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  only 
eight.  On  full  consideration  he  resolved  not  to  pass  the  bill.  Nobody, 
ho  said,  could  accuse  him  of  acting  selfishly  on  this  occasion :  hia  pre- 
rogative was  not  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  he  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  law  except  that  it  would  be  mischievous  to 
his  people. 

On  the  tenth  of  April  1696,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament 
was  commanded  to  inform  the  Houses  that  the  King  would  consider 
of  the  Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elections.  Some  violent 
Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  flattered  themselves  that  they  might 
bo  able  to  carry  a  resolution  reflecting  on  the  King.  They  moved 
that  whoever  had  advised  His  Majesty  to  refuse  his  assent  to  their 
bill  was  an  enemy  to  him  and  to  their  nation.  Never  was  a  greater 
blunder  committed.  The  temper  of  the  Houso  was  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  on  the  day  when  the  address  against  Portland's 
grant  had  been  voted  by  acclamation.  The  detection  of  a  murderous 
conspiracy,  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  had  changed  every 
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thing.  The  King  was  popular.  Erery  day  ten  or  twelve  bales  of 
parchment  covered  with  the  signatures  of  associators  were  laid  at  his 
feet.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  than  to  propose^  at  such  a 
time,  a  thinly  disguised  vote  of  censure  on  him.  The  moderate 
Tories  accordingly  separated  themselves  from  their  angry  and  unrea- 
sonable brethren.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  two  hnncbed  and  nine- 
teen votes  to  seventy ;  and  the  House  ordered  the  question  and  the 
numbers  on  both  sides  to  be  published,  in  order  that  the  world  might 
know  how  completely  the  attempt  to  produce  m  quarrel  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament  had  failed.* 

The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been  more  inclined  to 
resent  the  loss  of  their  bill,  had  they  not  been  put  into  lagh  good- 
humour  by  another  bill  which  they  considered  as  even  more  important. 
The  project  of  a  Land  Bank  had  been  revived ;  not  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had,  two  years  before,  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  a  form  much  less  shocking  to  com- 
mon sense  and  less  open  to  ridicule.  Ghamberlayne  indeed  protested 
loudly  against  all  modifications  of  his  plan,  and  proclaimed,  with  un- 
diminished confidence,  that  he  would  make  all  his  oountrymen  rich  if 
they  would  only  let  him.  He  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  dis- 
coverer whom  princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer. 
Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refused  to  listen  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus :  the  consequence  had  been  that  England  had  lost  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  yet  what  were  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  to  the  riches  of  a  nation  blessed  with  an  unlimited  paper  cur- 
rency ?  But  the  united  force  of  reason  and  ridicule  had  reduced  ikt 
once  numerous  sect  which  followed  Ghamberlayne  to  »  small  and 
select  company  of  incorrigible  fools.  Few  even  of  the  squiret  now 
believed  in  his  two  great  doctrines ;  the  doetrine  that  the  State  ca% 
by  merely  calling  a  bundle  of  old  rags  ten  milliont  sterling,  add  teft 
millions  sterling  to  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  and  the  doctrine  that  a 
lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  may  be  worth  many  times  the  fee 
simple.  But  it  was  still  the  general  opinion  c^  the  country  gentle- 
men that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should  be  the  speoial  busineis  to  advance 
money  on  the  security  of  land,  might  be  s  great  Uemug  to  the  nation. 
Harley  and  the  Speaker  Foley  now  proposed  thai  sndli  m  bank  shonU 
be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  promised  that^  if  their  plan 
was  adopted,  the  King  should  be  amply  supplied  witb  money  for  the 
next  campaign. 

*  The  history  of  this  bill  wUl  be  fband  ia  fhe  Joonsk  sf  Ike  Qommmm,  aadta-a 
Tery  interesting  despatch  of  L'Htmitsn  ^V^  ^^  (^h  ^^^ 
VOL.  rV.— 81 
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The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw  that  the  scheme 
was  a  delusion,  that  it  must  speedily  fail,  and  that,  before  it  failed,  it 
might  not  improbably  ruin  their  own  favourite  institution,  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  on  this  point  they  had  against  them,  not  only  the 
>iirhole  Tory  party,  but  also  their  master  and  many  of  their  followers. 
The  necessities  of  the  State  were  pressing.  The  offers  of  the  pro- 
jectors were  tempting.  The  Bank  of  England  had,  in  return  for  its 
charter,  advanced  to  the  State  only  one  million  at  eight  per  cent.  The 
Land  Bank  would  advance  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  at  seven 
per  cent.  William,  whose  chief  object  was  to  procure  money  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  was  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  any  source 
from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  could  be  obtained.  Sunderland, 
who  generally  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
failed  them  on  this  occasion.  The  Whig  country  gentlemen  were  de- 
lighted by  the  prospects  of  being  able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish 
their  cellars,  and  give  portions  to  their  daughters.  It  was  impossible 
to  contend  against  such  a  combination  of  force.  A  bill  was  passed 
which  authorised  the  government  to  borrow  two  million  five  hundred 
and  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  at  seven  per  cent.  A  fund,  arising 
chiefly  from  a  new  tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest.  If,  before  the  first  of  August,  the  subsoription  for  one-half 
of  this  loan  should  have  been  filled,  and  if  one-half  of  the  sum  sub- 
scribed should  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  the  subscribers  were 
to  become  a  corporate  body,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Land 
Bank.  As  this  bank  was  expressly  intended  to  accommodate  country 
gentlemen,  it  was  strictly  interdicted  from  lending  money  on  any 
private  security  other  than  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  was  bound  to  lend 
on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  annually.  The  interest  on  this 
half  million  was  not  to  exceed  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  the  pay- 
ments were  quarterly,  or  four  per  cent,  if  the  payments  were  half 
yearly.  At  that  time  the  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mort- 
gages was  full  six  per  cent.  The  shrewd  observers  at  the  Dutch  Em- 
bassy therefore  thought  that  capitalists  would  eschew  all  connection 
with  what  must  necessarily  be  a  losing  concern,  and  that  the  sabscrip- 
tion  would  never  be  half  filled  up ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  any  sane 
person  should  have  thought  otherwise.* 

It  was  vain  however  to  reason  against  the  general  infatuation.  The 
Tories  exultingly  predicted  that  the  Bank  of  Robert  Harlej  would 
completely  eclipse  the  Bank  of  Charles  Montague.  The  bill  passed 
both  Houses.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  it  received  the  royal 
assent ;  and  the  Parliament  was  immediately  afterwards  prorogued. 

*  The  Act  is  7  &  8  Will.  3.  c.  81.    Its  history  may  be  traced  in  the  Jonmala. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

On  the  seventh  of  May  1696,  William  landed  in  Holland."^  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of  the  allied  forces, 
which  were  collected  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Ghent.  Villeroy  and 
Boufflcrs  were  already  in  the  field.  All  Europe  waited  impatiently 
for  great  news  from  the  Netherlands,  but  waited  in  yain.  No  aggres- 
sive movement  was  made.  The  object  of  the  generals  on  both  sides 
was  to  keep  their  troops  from  dying  of  hunger ;  and  it  was  an  object 
by  no  means  easily  attained.  The  treasuries  both  of  France  and 
England  were  empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the  winter,  created  with 
groat  difficulty  and  expense  a  ^gantio  magavine  at  Qvret  on  the  fron* 
tier  of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  oommodiouB  and  of  rast 
extent.  The  quantity  of  provender  laid  up  in  them  for  horses  was 
immense.  The  number  of  rations  for  men  was  commonly  estimated 
at  from  three  to  four  millions.  But  early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and 
Cohorn  had,  by  a  bold  and  dexteroua  move,  surprised  Givet,  and  had 
utterly  destroyed  both  storehouses  and  8tores.t  France,  already 
fainting  from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to  repair  such  a  loss. 
Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mens  and  Namur  were  operations  too  coedy 
for  her  means.  The  business  of  her  armynow  was,  not  to  conquer, 
but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less  painiuL  The 
material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had  not  been  very  serioudy  im- 
paired by  the  drain  which  the  war  had  caused :  but  she  was  suffering 
severely  from  the  defective  state  of  that  instrument  by  whioh  her  ma- 
terial wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by  PtoHameitt  as  the 
last  day  on  which  the  clipped  crowns,  halfcrowns  aikd  shiDiDgiB  were 
to  be  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes.}  Hm  Exchequer  was 
besieged  from  dawn  till  midnight  by  an  hnmense  nmltitudSi  It  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  guards  for  ^e  purpose  ef  kespiiig  order.  On 
the  following  Monday  began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months,  which 

*  London  Gazette,  Mftj  4, 1690.  ■       -  •■ 

t  Ibid.  March  12, 16,  1696 ;  MoatUy  Mtrany  Ibr  llMh»  169C. 
I  The  Act  proTided  that  the  dipped  tam&f  bmI  ht  bm^  la  iitot  ttM  Ssntt  sf 
May.    As  the  third  was  a  Sunday,  ths  Mooad  wai  yntimny  tht  kit  ^* 
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"was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  many  years  of  abnost  nnbroken  pros- 
perity.* 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  silver  had  scarcely 
made  its  appearance.  About  four  millions  sterling,  in  ingots  and 
hammered  coin,  were  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  the 
milled  money  as  yet  came  forth  very  slowly  from  the  mint.f  Alarm- 
ists predicted  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  kingdom  in 
Europe  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  those  barbarous  societies  in 
which  a  mat  is  bought  with  a  hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  mocassins  witb  a 
piece  of  venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which  had  escaped  mu- 
tilation ;  and  sixpences  not  clipped  within  the  innermost  ring  were 
still  current.  This  old  money  and  the  new  money  together  made  up 
a  scanty  stock  of  silver,  which,  with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry 
the  nation  through  the  summer.^  The  manufacturers  generally  con- 
trived, though  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.S 
The  upper  classes  seem  to  have  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  credit. 
Even  an  opulent  man  seldom  had  the  means  of  discharging  the  weekly 
bills  of  his  baker  and  butcher.||  A  promissory  note,  however,  sub- 
scribed by  such  a  man,  was  readily  taken  in  the  district  where  his 
means  and  character  were  well  hnown.  The  notes  of  the  wealthy 
moneychangers  of  Lombard  Street  circulated  widely.^"  The  paper  of 
the  Bank  of  England  did  much  service,  and  would  have  done  more, 
but  for  the  unhappy  error  into  which  the  Parliament  had  recently 
been  led  by  Harley  and  Foley.  The  confidence  which  the  public  had 
felt  in  that  powerful  and  opulent  Company  had  been  shaken  by  the 
Act  which  established  the  Land  Bank.  It  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  institutions ;  and  of  the 
two,  the  younger  seemed  to  be  tho  favourite  of  the  government  and 
of  the  legislature.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  gone 
rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  eighty  three.  Meanwhile 
the  goldsmiths,  who  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to  that  great  cor- 

*  L*IIermitage,  May  5  (15),  1696 ;  London  Newsletter,  May  4,  May  S.  In  tho  Nvwa- 
letter  tbo  fourth  of  May  is  mentioned  as  **  the  day  so  maeh  taken  notice  of  for  tbt 
uxuTersal  concern  people  had  in  it" 

f  London  Newsletter,  May  21,  1696 ;  Old  Postmaster,  June  26 ;  L'Hermitnge^ 
Moy  19  (29). 

%  Haynes's  Brief  ^lemoirs,  Lansdowne  MSS.  801. 

i  See  the  petition  from  Birmingham  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  Nor.  12, 1696 ;  nad  Um 
petition  from  Leicester,  Not.  21. 

II  "Money  exceeding  scarce,  so  that  none  was  paid  or  receiTed:  bnt  all  vme  oa 
trust."— £Telyn,  Alay  13.  And  again,  on  June  11 :  *«  Want  of  current  moa^  to  cany 
on  the  smallest  concerns,  CTen  for  daily  provisions  in  the  markets." 

%  L'llcrmitage,  May  22  (June  1).    See  a  Letter  of  Dryden  to  TonsoD,  which  ] 
with  great  probability,  supposes  to  haTe  been  written  at  this  time. 
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poration,  were  plotting  against  it.  They  collected  its  paper  from 
every  quarter  ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  had 
just  swallowed  up  most  of  the  old  money,  and  when  scarcely  any  of 
the  new  money  had  been  issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Hall,  and 
insisted  on  immediate  payment.  A  single  goldsmith  demanded  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  The  Directors,  in  this  extremity,  acted  wisely  and 
firmly.  They  refused  to  cash  the  notes  which  had  been  thus  mali- 
ciously presented,  and  left  the  holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Other  creditors,  who  came  in  good  faith  to  ask  for  their 
due,  were  paid.  The  conspirators  affected  to  triumph  over  the  pow- 
erful body,  which  they  hated  and  dreaded.  The  bank  which  had 
recently  begun  to  exist  under  such  splendid  auspices,  which  had 
seemed  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and  in  finance, 
which  had  been  the  boast  of  London  and  the  envy  of  Amsterdam,  was 
already  insolvent,  ruined,  dishonoured.  Wretched  pasquinades  were 
published,  the  Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for  murdering  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Inquest  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. But,  in  spite  of  all  this  clamour  and  all  this  wit,  the  corres- 
pondents of  the  States  General  reported,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
had  not  really  suffered  in  the  public  esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  goldsmiths  was  generally  condemned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  procure  silver  enough  to 
meet  every  claim  which  was  made  on  them  in  good  faith.  They  then 
bethought  them  of  a  new  expedient.  They  made  a  call  of  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  proprietors,  and  thus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled 
them  to  give  every  applicant  fifteen  per  cent  in  milled  money  on  what 
was  due  to  him.  They  returned  him  his  note,  after  making  a  minute 
upon  it  that  part  had  been  paid.f  A  few  notes  thus  marked  are  still 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Bank,  as  memorials  of  that  ter- 
rible year.  The  paper  of  the  Corporation  continued  to  circulate : 
but  the  value  fluctuated  violently  from  day  to  day,  and  indeed  from 
hour  to  hour ;  for  the  public  mind  was  in  so  excitable  a  state  that  the 
most  absurd  lie  which  a  stockjobber  could  invent  sufficed  to  send  the 
price  up  or  down.  At  one  time  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent, 
at  another  time  twenty  four  per  cent.  A  tenpoand  note,  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  morning  as  worth  more  than  nine  pounds,  was  often 
worth  less  than  eight  pounds  before  night.]; 

*  L' Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  May  8  (18) ;  Parif  Oalett^  June  2  (12) ;  Trial 
and  Condemnation  of  the  Land  Bank  at  Exeter  Change  for  mnrdtring  the  Bank  of 
England  at  Grocers'  Hall,  1696.    The  Will  and  the  EpiUph  will  be  found  in  the  Trial 

t  L' Hermitage,  June  12  (22),  1696. 

X  On  this  subject  see  the  Short  History  of  the  Last  Parliament,  1609;  Naroissus 
Luttreirs  Diary ;  the  newspapers  of  1696  passim,  and  the  letters  of  L'Hermitage  passim. 
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Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  effectual  substitute  for  a 
metallic  currency,  owed  its  existence  to  the  ingenuity  of  Charles 
Montague.  He  had  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  Barley's  Land  Bank 
Bill  a  clause  which  empowered  the  government  to  issue  negotiable 
paper  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  day  on  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  distress  and  confusion  appeared 
the  first  Exchequer  Bills,  drawn  for  various  amounts  from  a  hundred 
pounds  down  to  five  pounds.  These  instruments  were  rapidly  dis- 
tributed over  the  kingdom  by  the  post,  and  were  every  where  welcome. 
The  Jacobites  talked  violently  against  them  in  every  coffeehouse,  and 
wrote  much  detestable  verse  against  them,  but  to  little  purpose.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  such,  that  the  ministers  at  one  time  resolved 
to  issue  twenty  shilling  bills,  and  even  fifteen  shilling  bills,  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  resolution 
was  carried  into  effect.* 

It  is  difiScult  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Exchequer  Bills,  the 
government  of  the  country  could  have  been  carried  on  during  that 
year.  Every  source  of  revenue  had  been  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
currency ;  and  one  source,  on  which  the  Parliament  had  confidently 
reckoned  for  the  means  of  defraying  more  than  half  the  charge  of  the 
war,  had  yielded  not  a  single  farthing. 

The  sum  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  two  million  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  one  half  was  to  be  subscribed, 
and  one  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of  August.  The  King,  just 
before  his  departure,  had  signed  a  warrant  appointing  certain  com- 
missioners, among  whom  Harley  and  Foley  were  the  most  eminent| 
to  receive  the  names  of  the  contributors.f    A  great  meeting  of  per- 

See  also  the  petition  of  the  Clothiers  of  Gloucester  in  the  Commons'  Journal,  Not.  27, 
1 G96.  Oldraizon,  who  had  been  himself  a  sufferer,  writes  on  this  subject  with  eTca 
more  than  his  usual  acrimony. 

*  See  L'Hermitage,  June  12  (22),  June  28  (July  8),  June  80  (July  10),  Aug.  1  (11), 
Aug.  28  (Sept  7),  1096.  The  Postman  of  August  15  mentions  the  gi«at  benefit 
derived  from  the  Exchequer  Bills.  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  24  says :  **  The  Ezcheqaer 
Bills  do  more  and  more  obtain  with  the  public ;  and  *tis  no  wonder."  The  PegMiu  of 
Aug.  28  says :  **  They  pass  as  money  from  band  to  hand :  His  obserred  that  sach-ms 
cry  them  down  are  ill  affected  to  the  goTcmment."  They  are  found  by  experience," 
says  the  Postman  of  the  seven th  of  May  following,  "  to  be  of  extraordinary  nsa  to  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  City  of  London,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom."  I 
will  give  one  specimen  of  the  unmetrical  and  almost  unintelligible  doggrel  vhich  th« 
Jacobite  poets  published  on  this  sulyect : — 

"  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  hear  of  the  late  proclamation. 
Of  sending  paper  for  payment  quite  thro'  the  nation  t 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have ;  they're  your  Montague's  notes, 
Tinctured  and  coloured  by  your  Parliament  Totes. 
But  'tis  plain  on  the  people  to  be  but  a  toast, 
They  come  by  the  carrier  and  go  by  the  post" 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Not.  25,  1096. 
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sons  interested  in  the  scheme  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter  Change,  another  at  Mer- 
cers* Hall.  Forty  agents  went  down  into  the  country,  and  announced 
to  the  landed  gentry  of  every  shire  the.  approach  of  the  golden  age 
of  high  rents  and  low  interest.  The  Council  of  Regency,  in  order  to 
set  an  example  to  the  nation,  put  down  the  King's  name  for  five 
thousand  pounds;  and  the  newspapers  assured  the  world  that  the 
subscription  would  speedily  be  filled.*  But  when  three  weeks  had 
passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  been 
added  to  the  five  thousand  contributed  by  the  Eang.  Many  wondered 
at  this :  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder.  The  sum  which  the 
friends  of  the  project  had  undertaken  to  ruse  was  a  sum  which  only 
the  enemies  of  the  project  could  furnish.  The  country  gentlemen 
wished  well  to  Harley's  scheme :  but  they  wished  well  to  it  because 
they  wanted  to  borrow  money  on  easy  terms ;  and,  wanting  to  borrow 
money,  they  of  course  were  not  able  to  lend  it.  The  moneyed  class 
alone  could  supply  what  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Land 
Bank ;  and  the  Land  Bank  was  avowedly  intended  to  diminish  the 
profits,  to  destroy  the  political  influence  and  to  lower.the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  moneyed  class.  As  the  usurers  did  not  dioose  to  take  on 
themselves  the  expense  of  putting  down  u^ury,  the  whole  plan  failed 
in  a  manner  which,  if  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  had  been  less 
alarming,  would  have  been  exquisitely  ludicrous.  The  day  drew  near. 
The  neatly  ruled  pages  of  the/subscription  book  at  Mercer's  Hall 
were  still  blank.  The  Commissioners  stood  aghast.  In  their  distress 
they  applied  to  the  government  for  indulgence.  Many  great  capitalists, 
they  said,  were  desirous  to  subscribe,  but  stood  idoof'  because  the 
terms  were  too  hard.  There  ought  to  be  some  relaxation.  Would  the 
Council  of  Regency  consent  to  an  abatement  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ?  The  finances  were  in  such  a  state,  and  the  letten  in  which 
the  King  represented  his  wants  were  so  urgent,  that  the  Council  of 
Regency  hesitated.  The  Commissioners  were  asked  whether  they 
would  engage  to  raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this  abatement.  Their 
answer  was  unsatisfactory.  They  did  not  renture  to  say  that  they 
could  command  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
negotiation  was,  therefore,  broken  off.  The  first  of  August  came ; 
and  the  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  whole  nation  to  the  mag&i> 
ficcnt  undertaking  from  which  so.muoh  had  been  ezpeeted  wi«  two 
thousand  one  hundred  pounds^f 
Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrired  from  the  Contineiit.    He 


*  L'llGrmitAge,  Jane  2  (12),  1096;  CoBmoiiiP  Jeantl,  Nor.  25;  PtttMta,  Msj  ^ 
June  4«  Jaly  2. 

t  L'llermitage,  Jalj  8  (18),  10  (20),  1096;  Oommmf  Jeussls,  Nor.  26;  TkA» 
Gazette,  June  80,  AuguBt  26;  Old  FwtSMSttr,  Jdjr  0. 
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had  been  sent  by  William  with  charge  to  obtain  money,  at  whatever 
cost  and  from  whatever  quarter.  The  King  had  strained  his  private 
credit  in  Holland  to  procure  bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insuffi- 
cient. He  wrote  to  his  Ministers  that,  unless  they  could  send  him  a 
speedy  fiupply,  his  troops  would  either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by 
thousands.  Ho  knew,  ho  said,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  call 
Parliament  together  during  his  absence.  But,  if  no  other  resource 
could  be  devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.*  The  Council  of  Regency, 
in  extreme  embarrassment,  began  to  wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as 
they  were,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Commissioners  at  Mercers' 
Hall  had  been  accepted.  The  negotiation  was  renewed.  Shrewsbury, 
Godolphin  and  Portland,  as  agents  for  the  King,  had  several  con- 
ferences with  Harley  and  Foley,  who  had  recently  pretended  that 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  the 
Land  Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assurances,  that,  if,  at  this  con- 
juncture, even  half  that  sum  were  advanced,  those  who  had  done  this 
service  to  the  Stat^^  should,  in  the  next  session,  be  incorporated  as  a 
National  Land  Bank.  Harley  and  Foley  at  first  promised,  with  an 
air  of  confidence,  to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they  soon  went 
back  from  their  word :  they  showed  a  great  inclination  to  be  puncti- 
lious and  quarrelsome  about  trifles:  at  length  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  poimds  dwindled  to  forty  thousand:  and  even  the  forty 
thousand  could  be  had  only  on  hard  conditions.f  So  ended  the  great 
delusion  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  commission  expired ;  and  the  offices 
were  closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in  despair,  had  reconrse 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  the 
very  smallest  sum  which  would  suffice  to  meet  the  King's  most  press- 
ing wants.  Would  the  Bank  of  England  advance  that  sum  ?  The 
capitalists  who  had  the  chief  sway  in  that  corporation  were  in  had 
humour,  and  not  without  reason.  But  fair  words,  earnest  entreaties 
and  large  promises  were  not  spared :  all  the  influence  of  Montague, 
which  was  justly  great,  was  exerted :  the  Directors  promised  to  do 
their  best :  but  they  apprehended  that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  them 
to  raise  the  money  without  making  a  second  call  of  twenty  per  cent 
on  their  constituents.  It  was  necessary  that  the  question  should  be 
submitted  to  a  General  Court :  in  such  a  court  more  than  six  hundred 
persons  were  entitled  to  vote ;  and  the  result  might  well  be  doubted. 
The  proprietors  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  August 
at  Grocers'  Hall.  During  the  painful  interval  of  suspense,  Shrews- 
bury wrote  to  his  master  in  language  more  tragic  than  is  often  foand 

*  William  to  TIcinsius,  July  80,  1C9C;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  28,  80,  81. 
t  Shrewsbury  to  William,  July  28,  81,  Aug.  4,  1606;  L*Hermitag«,  Aug.  1  (11). 
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in  official  letters.  ^'  IS  this  should  not  succeed,  God  knows  what  can 
be  done.  Any  thing  most  be  tried  and  ventured  rather  than  lie  down 
and  die.*'*  On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  a  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Bank,  the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  sate  Sir  John 
Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was  also  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and, 
what  would  in  our  time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech,  every  word  of  which  had  been 
written  and  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Directors,  explained 
the  case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to  stand  by  King  William.  There 
was  at  first  a  little  murmuring.  <^If  our  notes  would  do,"  it  was 
said,  <<  we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist  His  Majesty :  but  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  hard  money  at  a  time  like  this  ."  The 
Governor  announced  explicitly  that  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  would 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  At  length  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  vote ;  and  every  hand  in  the  Hall  was  held  up  for 
sending  the  money.  The  letters  firom  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed 
the  States  General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound  the  Bank 
and  the  government  together  in  close  alliance,  and  that  several  of  the 
ministers  had,  immediately  after  the  n^eeting,,  purchased  stock  merely 
in  order  to  give  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the  body  which  had 
rendered  so  great  a  service  to  the  State,  f 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to  hasten  the  recoin- 
age.  Since  the  Restoration  the  Mint  had,  like  .every  other  public 
establishment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a  nest  of  idlers  and  jobbers.  The 
important  office  bf  Warden,  worth  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a 
year,  had  become  a  mere  sinecure,  and  had  been  filled  by  a  succession 
of  fine  gentlemen,  who  were  well  known  at  the  baiard  table  of  White- 
hall, but  who  never  condescended  to  come  near  the  Tower.  This  office 
had  just  become  vacant,  and  Montague  had  obtained  it  for  Newton.} 
The  ability,  the  industry  and  the  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the 
department  which  was  under  his  direction.!    He  devoted  himself  to 

*  Shrewsbury  to  WiUUun,  Aug.  7,  1896;  L'HermitigSb  Aug.  14  (24);  London 
Gazette,  Aug.  13. 

t  L'Hermitage,  Aug.  18  (28),  1696.  Among  tho  Mooidt  of  tho  Bank  is  a  woolmion 
of  the  Directors  prescribing  tho  T017  words  whioh  Sir  John  Honblo^WM  to  oio. 
William's  sense  of  the  senico  dono  by  tlto  Bank  on  tUi  ooJaaloii  li  oaprooiod  in  hif 
letter  to  Shrewsbury,  of  Aug.  24  (Sopt  S).  Ono  of  tho  Diroolon^  in  a  lottOr  oonoon* 
ing  the  Bank,  printed  in  1697,  ooji:  "Iko  IMroolOfS  ooald  not  havo  aaowoiod  il  to 
their  members,  had  it  been  for  ony  loM  oooadoB  than  tho  paiittfalioa  of  tho  Mngdoi.** 

X  Haynes's  Brief  Memoires:  Lonidowno  1188.  801.  Montsgno'i  frioadly  lottor  to 
Newton,  announcing  tho  appointmont^  lias  booa  ropoatodllj  piiatod.  It  hmn  data 
March  19,  1695-6. 

{  I  have  yery  great  pleasnro  in  quoting  tho  wotds  of  HajiM%  sa  ahlo^  oqporiMiood 
and  practical  man,  who  had  boon  in  tho  habit  of  tvansaotfag  haiJnow  with  Nowton. 
They  haye  neyer,  I  belioro,  boon  piintod.    **'Mx.  Inat  Vmrtm,  yahllo  Psoftsm  of 
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liis  task  with  an  activity  which  left  him  no  time  to  spare  for  those 
pursuits  in  which  he  had  surpassed  Archimedes  and  Galileo.  Till  the 
great  work  was  completely  done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  angrily, 
every  attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of  science,  here  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  draw  him  away  from  his  official  duties.*  The  old  officers 
of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin  silver  to  the  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  a  week.  When  Montague  talked  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand,  these  men  of  form  and  precedent  pronounced 
the  thing  impracticable.  But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  accomplished  far  greater 
wonders.  Soon  nineteen  mills  were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower.  As 
fast  as  men  could  be  trained  to  the  work  in  London,  bands  of  them 
were  sent  off  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  established 
at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich  and  Chester.  This  arrangement 
was  in  the  highest  decree  popular.  The  machinery  and  the  workmen 
were  welcomed  to  the  new  stations  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  guns.  The  weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
to  eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  tlu)usand,  and  at  length  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand. f  Yet  even  this  issue,  though  great,  not  only 
beyond  precedent,  but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty  when  compared  with 
the  demands  of  the  nation.  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  silrcr 
pass  into  circulation :  for  during  the  summer  and  autumn  those  poli- 
ticians who  were  for  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  active 
and  clamorous ;  and  it  was  generally  expected  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Parliament  should  reassemble,  the  standard  would  be  lowered.     Of 

tho  Mathcmaticks  in  Cambridge,  tbo  p^catcst  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  best  men  of 
this  ngc,  was,  by  a  great  and  wise  Btatcsman,  recommended  to  the  faToar  of  tlie  late 
King  for  Warden  of  the  King's  Mint  and  Exchanges,  for  which  he  was  peeoliarly 
qualified,  because  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  numbers,  and  his  great  integrity,  by  the 
first  of  which  he  could  judge  correctly  of  tho  Mint  accounts  and  transactionB  as  soon 
as  ho  entered  upon  his  office ;  and  by  the  latter — I  mean  his  integrity — ^he  sett  a 
standard  to  tlic  conduct  and  behaviour  of  every  officer  and  clerk  in  the  Mint.  Well 
had  it  been  for  tho  publick,  had  he  acted  a  few  years  sooner  in  that  situation."  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  testimony,  borne  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
business  of  the  Mint,  with  the  childish  talk  of  Pope.  "Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  aaid  Pope, 
"though  so  deep  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  could  not  readily  make  up  n  oommon 
account ;  and,  whilst  ho  was  Master  of  the  Mint,  used  to  get  somebody  to  make  up  the 
accounts  for  him."  Some  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  Pope  llTed  might  haTe  told  him 
that  it  is  not  always  from  ignorance  of  arithmetic  that  persons  at  the  head  of  great 
departments  leave  to  clerks  the  business  of  casting  up  pounds,  shillings  and  penee. 

*  *'  I  do  not  love,"  he  wrote  to  Flamstced,  "to  be  printed  on  eTery  occasion,  mneh 
less  to  be  dunned  and  teased  by  foreigners  about  mathematical  things,  or  to  be  thought 
by  our  own  people  to  be  trifling  away  my  time  about  them,  when  I  am  about  the 
King's  business." 

f  Hopton  Hayncs's  Brief  Memoires ;  Lansdowno  MSS.  801 ;  the  Old  Postmaster, 
July  4.  1096;  tho  Postman,  May  80.  July  4,  September  12,  19,  October  8;  L*Hermife- 
age's  despatches  of  this  summer  and  autumn  passim. 
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coarse  no  person  who  thought  it  probable  that  he  should,  at  a  day 
not  far  distant,  be  able  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown 
pieces  instead  of  four,  wad  willing  to  part  with  a  crown  piece  till  that 
day  arrived.  Most  of  the  milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoarded.^ 
May,  June  and  July  passed  away  without  any  perceptible  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  good  money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest 
observer  could  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of  returning  prosperity.! 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  was  aggravated 
by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the  arts  of  malecontents.  A 
squire  who  was  one  of  the  quorum  would  Bometimes  think  it  his  duty 
to  administer  to  his  neighbours,  at  this  trying  conjuncture,  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  equity ;  and  as  no  two  o£  these  rural  praetors 
had  exactly 'the  same  notion  of  what  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added 
confusion  to  confusion.  In  one  parish  peojde  were,  in  outrageous  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to  take 
clipped  shillings  by  tale.  In  the  next  parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay 
such  shillings  except  by  weight.^  The  enemies  of  the  government^ 
at  the  same  time,  laboured  indefatigably  in  their  vocation.  They 
harangued  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  from  the  Chocolate  House 
in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the  sanded  kitchen  of  the  ^alehouse  on  the 
village  green.  In  verse  and  prose  they  incited  the  suffering  multitude 
to  rise  up  in  arms.  Of  the  tracts  wldch  they  published  at  this  time, 
the  most  remarkable  was  written  by  a  deprived  priest  named  Gras- 
combe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scurrility  the  mos(,  respectable  noi\ja- 
rors  had  long  been  ashamed.  He  now  did  his  best  to  persuade^  the 
rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those  members  of  Parliament  who  had  voted 
for  the  restoration  of  the  currency^!  It  wodd  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  malignant  industry  of  this  man  and  of  men  like  him  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  a  population  which  was  doubtless  severely  tried. 
There  were  riots  in  several  parts  of  the  countiy,  but  riots  w;hich  were 

*  Paris  Gazette,  Aug.  11, 1696. 

f  On  the  7th  of  Angust  L'Hermittge  remarlMd  toot  the  fint  time  that  mcm»j  leefliad 
to  be  more  abundant 

1  Compare  Edmund  Bohn's  Letter  to  Gary  of  tho  81tt  of  July  1696  witb  tlM  Paris 
Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Boha'i  deteriptloB  of  tlio  ttsit  of  NoilWk  la  ooloiirad»  so 
doabt,  by  his  constitutionaUy  gloomy  tampar,  and  ^  tba  ftaUng  with  which  ha,  not 
unnaturally,  regarded  the  Hooaa  of  €k>mmoiis.  ^is  atallatiaa  ara  not  to  ha  tmstad; 
and  his  predictions  were  signally  fUaiflad.  Bat  ha  may  ha  hdiarad  at  to  ]^&  flMta 
which  happened  in  his  immedUta  nal|^hoiirliood. 

2  As  to  Grasoombe's  charaotar,  and  the  opteiaa  aBtmrtaiaad  .of  Um  hy  tha  masi 
estimable  Jacobites,  see  the  Ufa  of  KattlawaU,  part  ilL,  aaatloa  66.  Laa,  tha  aompflar 
of  the  Life  of  Kettlewell,  mentioDa  with  Jut  aaaaora  soaa  of  Chraaaomha'a  writiaga^ 
but  makes  no  allusion  to  tha  worat  of  ttan,  tha  AaaowBl  of  tha  Proaaadtnga  in  tha 
House  of  Commons  in  relation  to  tha  Baaoiaing  of  tha  GUnpad  Manay,  sad  Sdling  the 
price  of  Guineas.  That  Grasoomba  waa  tha  anthoTt  was  pcaivad  hates  a  Oommittaa  of 
tho  House  of  Commons.    Saa  tha  Joanalib  Kor*  |V\  lM6b  - 
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suppressed  with  little  diflSculty,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discoYered, 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.*  In  one  place  a  crowd  of 
poor  ignorant  creatures,  excited  by  some  knavish  agitator,  besieged 
the  house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament,  and  clamorously  insisted 
on  having  their  short  money  changed.  The  gentleman  consented,  and 
desired  to  know  how  much  they  had  brought.  After  some  delay  they 
were  able  to  produce  a  single  clipped  halfcrown.t  Such  tumults  as 
this  were  at  a  distance  exaggerated  into  rebellions  and  massacres.  At 
Paris  it  was  gravely  asserted  in  print  that,  in  an  English  town  which 
was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  a  butcher  had  quarrelled  about  a  piece 
of  money,  that  the  soldier  had  killed  the  butcher,  that  the  butcher's 
man  had  snatched  up  a  cleaver  and  killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great 
fight  had  followed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left  on  the 
ground.^  The  truth  was,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  was  beyond  all  praise.  The  Judges  when,  in  September,  they 
returned  from  their  circuity,  reported  that  the  temper  of  the  nation 
was  excellent.  §  There  was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness,  a  good  na- 
ture, a  good  faith,  which  nobody  had  anticipated.  Every  body  felt 
that  nothing  but  mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  society.  A  hard  creditor,  who  sternly  demanded 
payment  to  the  day  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in  the  streetSi 
and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with  demands  which  soon  brought 
him  to  reason.  Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the.  troops.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly :  if  they  were  not  paid 
regularly,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  they  would  supply  their 
wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  rapine  it  was  certain  that  the  nation,  al* 
together  unaccustomed  to  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not 
tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was,  through  this  trying 
year,  a  better  understanding  than  had  ever  been  known  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  gentry,  the  farmers, 
the  shopkeepers  supplied  the  redcoats  with  necessaries  in  a  manner 
so  friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawling  and  no  marauding. 
"  Severely  as  these  diflSculties  have  been  felt,"  L'Hcrmitage  writes, 
"  they  have  produced  one  happy  effect :  they  have  shown  how  good 
the  spirit  of  the  country  is.  No  person,  however  favourable  hia  opi- 
nion of  the  English  may  have  been,  could  have  expected  that  a  time 
of  such  suffering  would  have  been  a  time  of  such  tranquillity."|| 

Men  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated  maze  of 
human  affairs,  the  marks  of  more  than  human  wisdom,  were  of  opinion 

♦  L'Hennitage,  June  12  (22),  July  7  (17),  1696. 

t  See  the  Answer  to  Grascombe,  entitled  Reflections  on  a  Sosndtloos  libeL 

X  Paris  Gazette,  Sept.  16,  1696. 

{  L'Hermitage,  Oct  2  (12),  1696. 

II  L'Uennitage,  July  20  (80),  Oct.  2  (12),  9  (19),  1696. 
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that,  bat  for  the  interference  of  a  gracioiu  Providence^  the  plan  so 
elaborately  devised  by  great  statesmen  and  great  philosophers  would 
have  failed  completely  and  ignominionsly.  Often,  since  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  the  English  had  been  sullen  and  qneralons,  nnreasonably  jealous 
of  the  Dutch,  and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  constmction  on  every 
act  of  the  King.  Had  the  fourth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such 
a  mood^  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sharp  distr^,  irritating 
minds  already  irritable,  would  have  caused  an  outbreak  which  must 
have  shaken  and  might  have  subverted  the  throne  of  William.  Hap- 
pily, at  the  moment  at  which  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the 
most  severe  test,  the  King  was  more  popular  than  he  had  ever  been 
since  the  day  on  which  the  Orown  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Ban- 
queting House.  The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  his  life  had 
excited  general  disgust  and  horror.  His  reserved  manners,  his  foreign 
attachments  were  forgotten.  He  had  beoome  an  object  of  personal 
interest  and  of  personal  affection  to  lus  people.  They  were  every 
where  coming  in  crowds  to  sign  the  instrument  which  bound  them  to 
defend  and  to  avenge  him.  They  were  every  where  carrying  about 
in  their  hats  the  badges  of  their  loyalty  tp  him.  They  could  hardly 
be  restrained  from  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the  few  who  atill 
dared  openly  to  question  his  title.  Jacobite  was  now  a  synonyme  for 
cutthroat.  Noted  Jacobite  laymen  had  just  planned  a  foul  murder. 
Noted  Jacobite  priests  had,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  indicated  their  approbation  of 
that  murder.  Many  honest  and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their 
allegiance  was  still  due  ta  James,  had  indignantly  relinquished  all 
connection  with  zealots  who  seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  end 
justified  the  most  unrighteous  means.  Such  was  the  state  of  publie 
feeling  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1696 ;  and  therefore  it  wks 
that  hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  would  cer- 
tainly have  produced  a  rebellion,  and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a 
counterrevolution,  did  not  produce  a  single  tumult  too  lerious  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  constable's  staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  oommerdal  and  fiiiaBcial  crisiB  in 
England  was  felt  through  all  the  fleets  and  anmee  of  the  coalition* 
The  great  source  of  subsidies  was  dry.  No  important  militavy  oper»* 
tron  could  any  where  be  attempted.  Meanwhile  overturee  tending  to 
peace'  had  been  made,  and  a  negotiation  had  been  qiened.  OallumSy 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  envoys  in  the  servioe  of  Fnmee^ 
had  been  sent  to  the  Nethwlanda^  and  had  held  many  oonferenoei 
with  Dykvelt.  Those  conferences  migbt  perhaps  htve  come  to  ft 
speedy  and  satisfactory  dose,  had  not  Franee,  at  flue  time,  won  ft 
great  diplomatic  victory  in  another  quarter.  Lewii  had,  during 
seven  years,  been  scheming  and  labouting  in  vaiB  to  Imak  die  great 
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array  of  potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his  might  and  of  his  ambition 
had  brought  together  and  kept  together.  But,  during  seven  yean, 
all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill  of  William ;  and,  when  the 
eighth  campaign  opened,  the  confederacy  had  not  been  weakened  by 
a  single  desertion.  Soon  however  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  secretly  treating  with  the  enemy.  He  solemnly 
assured  Galway,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court  of  Turin, 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  suspicions,  and  sent 
to  William  letters  filled  with  professions  of  zeal  for  the  common  cause^ 
and  with  earnest  entreaties  for  more  money.  This  dissimulation  con* 
tinued  till  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Gatinat,  appearied  in  Pied- 
mont. Then  the  Duke  threw  off  his  disguise,  concluded  peace  with 
France,  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Gatinat,  marched  into  the  Mila- 
nese, and  informed  the  allies  whom  he  had  just  abandoned  that,  unless 
they  wished  to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declare  Italy  neu- 
tral ground.  The  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay, 
submitted  to  the  terms  which  ho  dictated.  William  expostulated  and 
protested  in  vain.  Ilis  influence  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been. 
The  general  opinion  of  Europe  was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of 
England  were  completely  exhausted ;  and  both  her  confederates  and 
her  enemies  imagined  that  they  might  safely  treat  her  with  indignity.' 
Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  every  thing  ought  to  be 
done  for  her  and  nothing  by  her,  had  the  effrontery  to  reproach  the 
Prince  to  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  had  not  lost  the  NctherlandB 
and  Catalonia,  because  he  had  not  sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend 
her  possessions  in  Italy.  The  Imperial  ministers  formed  and  exe- 
cuted resolutions  gravely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  coalition  with- 
out consulting  him  who  had  been  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the 
coalition.'*'  Lewis  had,  after  the  failure  of  the  Assassination  Plot, 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  recognising  Wil- 
liam, and  had  authorized  Callieres  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect. 
But  the  defection  of  Savoy,  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  the  disunion 
among  the  allies,  and,  above  all,  the  distresses  of  England,  exagge- 
rated as  they  were  in  all  the  letters  which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint 
Germains  received  from  the  Jacobites  of  London,  produced  a  change. 
The  tone  of  Callieres  became  high  and  arrogant :  he  went  back  from 
his  word,  and  refused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master  would 
acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
joy  was  great  among  the  nonjurors.  They  had  always,  they  said, 
been  certain  that  the  Great  Monarch  would  not  be  so  unmindful  of 
his  own  glory  and  of  the  common  interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  an  usurper  his 

*  The  Monthly  Mercuries ;  Correspondence  between  Shrewsbuxy  uid  Gftlwsy ;  Wfl- 
liam  to  Heinsias,  July  28,  80,  1696 ;  Memoir  of  the  Marquess  of  Leganes. 
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brother.  Thcj  knew  from  the  best  authority  that  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  had  lately,  at  Fontainebleau,  given  satisfactory  assurances 
on  this  subject  to  King  James.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to. believe 
that  the  project  of  an  invasion  of  our  island  was  again  seriously  dis- 
cussed at  Versailles.'*'  Catinat's  army  was  now  at  liberty.  France, 
relieved  from  all  apprehension  oh  the  side  of  Savoy,  might  spare 
twenty  thousand  men  for  a  descent  on  England ;  and,  if.  the  misery 
and  discontent  here  were  such  as  was  generally  reported,  the  nation 
might  be  disposed  to  receive  foreign  deliverers  with  open  arms. 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  bc^fore  William,  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  1696,  he  quitted  his  camp  in  the  Netherlands  for 
England.  His  servants  here  meanwlule  were  looking' forward,  to  his 
arrival  with  very  strong  and  very  various  emotions*  The  whole  poli- 
tical world  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  cause  which  did  not 
at  first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an  effect. 

During  his  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jaqobites  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  plots  .of  the  preceding  winter  had  not  been  inter- 
mitted ;  and  of  these  Jacobites  none  was  in  greater  peri}  than  Sir 
John  Fenwick.  His  birth,  his  connections,  the  high  situations  which 
he  had  filled,  the  indefatigable  activity  with  which  he  had,  during 
several  years,  laboured  to  subvert  the  goveniment,  and  the  personal 
insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  the^  deceased  Queen,  marked 
him  out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  an  example.  He  succeeded,  bow- 
ever,  in  concealing  himself  from  the  officers  of  Justice  till  the  first 
heat  of  pursuit  was  over.  In  his  hiding  place  he  thought  of  an 
ingenious  device  which  might,  as  he  conceived,  save  him  ^m  the 
fate  of  his  friends  Chamock  and  Parkyns*  Two  witpesses  were  neces- 
sary to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from  what  hlul  passed  on  the  trials 
of  his  accomplices,  that  there  were  only  two  witnesses  who  eould 
prove  his  guilt,  Porter  and  Ooodman.  His  life  was  safe  if  either  of 
these  men  could  be  persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong  reason  to  wish 
that  Porter  or  Goodman,  or  both,  might  be  induced  to  leave  Eng- 
land. Aylesbury  had  been  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
and  he  well  knew  that,  if  these  men-appeared  agamst  him,  his  bead 
would  be  in  serious  danger.  His  frienib  and  Fenwiok's  raised  what 
was  thought  a  sufficient  sum;  and  two  Irishmen^  or,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  newspapers  of  that  day,  bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  Claney, 
and  a  disbanded  captain  named  Donelagh,  tmdertook  the  w<Mrk  of 
corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter*  Olaiioy  oontrived  to  Ul  in 
with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw  out  ugnifioant  famts,  and,  finding  ihiA  those 

*  William  to  neiD8!as,  Aug.  27  (Sept.  6),  Vor.  16.(26),  Her.  17  (IT),  ItMl  Brior 
to  Lcxiugton,  Not.  17  (27) ;  VilUen  to  Shrsw^bary,  Nov.  IS  (2S). 
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and  his  letter  to  hLs  -wife  ^vas  laid  before  him.  He  had  not  till  then 
been  aware  that  it  had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended. 
His  distress  and  confusion  became  great.  He  felt  that,  if  he  were 
instantly  sent  before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One  chance 
remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial  for  a  short  time,  the  judges 
would  leave  town  for  their  circuits :  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  something  might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord  Steward,  Devon- 
shire, with  whom  ho  had  formerly  had  some  connection  of  a  friendly 
kind.  The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  threw  himself  entirely  on 
the  royal  mercy,  and  offered  to  disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching 
the  plots  of  the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  nobody  could  doubt. 
Devonshire  advised  his  colleagues  to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure 
of  William  could  be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  The  King  was 
informed  of  what  had  passed ;  and  he  soon  sent  an  amswer  directing 
Devonshire  to  receive  the  prisoner*s  confession  in  writing,  and  to  send 
it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with  all  speed.* 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  confess.  Had  he, 
according  to  his  promise,  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  evidence  would  have  seriously  affected  many  Jacobite 
noblemen,  gentlemen  and  clergymen.  But,  though  ho  was  very 
unwilling  to  die,  attachment  to  his  party  was  in  his  mind  a  stronger 
sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  construct  a  story,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as 
sufficient  to  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  at  least  put  off  his  trial 
some  months,  yet  which  would  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of 
the  banished  dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cause  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  Court, 
the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  with  fears  and  animosi-: 
ties.  He  would  divulge  nothing  that  could  affect  those  true  Jacobites 
who  had  repeatedly  awaited,  with  pistols  loaded  and  horses  saddled, 
the  landing  of  the  rightful  King  accompanied  by  a  French  army. 
But  if  there  were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their  banished 
Sovereign  year  after  year  with  professions  of  attachment  and  pro- 
mises of  service,  and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some  ezcnse 
for  disappointing  him,  and  who  were  at  that  moment  among  the  chief 
supports  of  the  usurper's  throne,  why  should  they  be  ^red  ?  That 
there  were  such  false  Jacobites,  high  in  political  office  and  in  military 
command,  Fenwick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  indeed 
say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice  would  have 
listened :  for  none  of  them  had  ever  entrusted  him  with  any  message 
or  letter  for  France ;  and  all  that  he  knew  about  their  treachery  he 
had  learned  at  second  hand  and  third  hand.     But  of  their  guilt  he 

*  Life  of  William  III.,  1703 :  Vernon's  evidence  given  in  his  pUoe  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Nov.  16,  10%. 
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against  him  for  high  treason,  was  Uid  before  the  grand  jury.  Porter 
and  Ooodman  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  Grown ;  and  the  bill  was 
found.  Fcnwick  now  thought  that  it  wis  high  time  to  steal  away  to 
the  Continent.  Arrangements  were  made  for  his  passage.  He 
quitted  his  hiding  place,  and  repaired  to  Bomney  MarsL  There  he 
hoped  to  find  shelter  till  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  across 
the  Channel  should'  arrive.  For,  though  Hunt's  establishment  had 
been  broken  up,  there  were  still  in  that  dreary  region  smugglers  who 
carried  on  more  than  one  lawless  trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of 
these  men  had  just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring  traitors. 
The  messenger  who  had  taken  them  into  custody  was  returning  to 
London  with  them,  when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fenwick  face  to 
face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in  England  was  better 
known  than  his.  ^^  It  is  Sir  John,"  said  the  officer  to  the  prisoners : 
^'  Stand  by  me,  my  good  fellows,  and,  I  warrant  you,  you  will  have 
your  pardons,  and  a  bag  of  guineas  besides.''  The  offer  was  too 
tempting  to  be  refused :  but  Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than  his 
assailants :  he  dashed  through  them,  pistol  in  hand,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight.  They  pursued  him :  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised :  the  bells 
of  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  Marsh  rang  out  the  alarm:  the 
whole  country  was  up :  every  path  was  guarded:  every  thicket  was 
beaten:  every  hut  was  searched;  and  at  length  the  furtive  was 
found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark,  of  very  suspicious  appearance,  came 
in  sight :  she  soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed  English  odours: 
but  to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kentish  fishermen  she  looked  much 
like  a  French  privateer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  her  errand. 
After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for  her  passenger,  she  stood  ont 
to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself  was  able  so  fiff  to  elude  the  vigi* 
lance  of  those  who  had  charge.  c»f  l^m  as  to  scrawl  with  a  lead  penoil 
a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained  evidence  of  hii 
guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  over :  he  was  a  dead  man,  unless,  indeed, 
his  friends  could,  by  dint  of  solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him. 
Perhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all  the  Howards  might  soeoeed. 
He  would  go  abroad :  he  would  odemnly  promise  never  again  to  set 
foot  on  English  ground,  and  nevor  to  draw  sword  against  the  govern- 
ment. Or  would  it  be  possible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve 
out  the  rest  ?  ^<  That,'*  he  wrote,  *'  or  nothmg  can  save  me."  This 
billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up  to  WhitehalL 
Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before  the  Lords 
Justices.  At  first  he  held  high  language  and  bade  defiance  to  hia 
accusers.    He  was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so  confident; 

*  London  Gasetto;  NwdMus  I«tlria$  VHimmim§^  Joa  IS  0B)l 
J«ne  11. 
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and  his  letter  to  his  -wife  was  laid  before  him.  He  had  not  till  then 
been  aware  that  it  had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended. 
His  distress  and  confusion  became  great.  He  felt  that,  if  he  were 
instantly  sent  before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One  chance 
remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial  for  a  short  time,  the  judges 
would  leave  town  for  their  circuits :  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  something  might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord  Steward,  Devon- 
shire, with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some  connection  of  a  friendly 
kind.  The  unhappy  man  declared  that  ho  threw  himself  entirely  on 
the  royal  mercy,  and  offered  to  disclose  all  that  he  knew  tonching 
the  plots  of  the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  nobody  could  doubt. 
Devonshire  advised  his  colleagues  to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure 
of  William  could  be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  The  King  was 
informed  of  what  had  passed ;  and  he  soon  sent  an  answer  directing 
Devonshire  to  receive  the  prisoner's  confession  in  writing,  and  to  send 
it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with  all  speed.* 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  confess.  Had  he, 
according  to  his  promise,  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  evidence  would  have  seriously  affected  many  Jacobite 
noblemen,  gentlemen  and  clergymen.  But,  though  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  die,  attachment  to  his  party  was  in  his  mind  a  stronger 
sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  construct  a  story,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as 
sufficient  to  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  at  least  put  off  his  trial 
some  months,  yet  which  would  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of 
the  banislicd  dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cause  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment  to  the  enemies  of  that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  Court| 
the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  with  fears  and  animosi-. 
ties.  He  would  divulge  nothing  that  could  affect  those  true  Jacobites 
who  had  repeatedly  awaited,  with  pistols  loaded  and  horses  saddled, 
the  landing  of  the  rightful  King  accompanied  by  a  French  army. 
But  if  there  were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their  banished 
Sovereign  year  after  year  with  professions  of  attachment  and  pro- 
mises of  service,  and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some  excuse 
for  disappointing  him,  and  who  were  at  that  moment  among  the  chief 
supports  of  the  usurper's  throne,  why  should  they  be  qpared  f  That 
there  were  such  false  Jacobites,  high  in  piditical  office  and  in  military 
command,  Fenwick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  indeed 
say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice  would  have 
listened :  for  none  of  them  had  ever  entrusted  him  with  any  message 
or  letter  for  France ;  and  all  that  he  knew  about  their  treachery  he 
had  learned  at  second  hand  and  third  hand.     But  of  their  guilt  he 

*  Life  of  Willinm  III.,  1703 ;  Vernon's  evidence  giTen  la  his  pliM  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Nov.  16,  1C90. 
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had  no  doubt.  One  of  them  was  Marlborough.  He  had,  after  be- 
traying James  to  William,  promised  to  make  reparation  by  betraying 
William  to  James,  and  had,  at  last,  after  much  shuffling,  again 
betrayed  James  and  made  peace  with  William.  Godolphin  had  prac- 
tised similar  deception.  He  had  long  been  sending  fair  words  to 
Saint  Germains :  in  return  for  those  fair  words  he  had  received  a 
pardon;  and,  with  this  pardon  in  his  secret  drawer,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  administer  the  finances  of  the  existing  government.  To 
ruin  such  a  man  would  be  a  just  punishment  for  his  baseness,  and  a 
great  service  to  King  James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast 
the  fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury. 
Both  were  distinguished  members  of  that  party  which  had,  under 
different  names,  been,  during  three  generations,  implacably  hostile 
to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Both  had  taken  a  great  part 
in  the  Revolution.  The  names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the 
instrument  which  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England. 
One  of  them  was  now  his  Minister  for  Maritime  Affairs ;  the  other 
his  Trincipal  Secretary  of  State ;  but  neither  had  been  constantly 
faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  bitterly  resented 
his  wise  and  magnanimous  impartiality,  which  to  their  minds,  disor- 
dered by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  partiality 
for  the  Tory  faction ;  and  both  had,  in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents 
from  Saint  Germains.  Russell  had  vowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred 
that  he  would  himself  bring  back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But  the  vow 
was  broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered ;  and  he  to  whom  the  royal 
family  had  looked  as  to  a  second  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that 
family  at  La  Ilogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not  gone  such  lengths.  Yet 
he  too,  while  out  of  humour  with  William,  had  tampered  with  the 
agents  of  James.  With  the  power  and  reputation  of  these  two  great 
men  was  closely  connected  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  whole 
Whig  party.  That  party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth 
quarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled  to  William,  and 
bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolved, 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and  aversion  the  only 
set  of  men  which  was  on  principle  and  with  enthusiasm  devoted  to 
his  interests,  his  enemies  indeed  would  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to  Devonshire  a  paper 
so  cunningly  composed  that  it  would  probably  have  brought  some 
severe  calamity  on  the  Prince  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  not  that 
Prince  been  a  man  of  singularly  clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofty 
spirit.  The  paper  contained  scarcely  any  thing  respecting  those 
Jacobite  plots  in  which  the  writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and 
of  which  he  intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained  nothing 
which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice  to  any  person  who  was  really 
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hostile  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  whole  narratiTO  wai 
made  up  of  stories,  too  true  for  the  most  part,  jet  resting  on  no  better 
authority  than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent  warriora 
and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their  former  conduct  might  have  beesy 
were  now  at  least  hearty  in  support  of  William.  Godolphin,  Fenwick 
averred,  had  accepted  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  aano- 
tion  and  for  the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlborough  had  promised 
to  carry  over  the  army,  Russell  to  carry  over  the  fleet.  Sbrewsburyi 
while  out  of  office,  had  plotted  with  Middleton  ag&inst  the  government 
and  King.  Indeed  the  Whigs  were  now  the  favourites  at  Saint 
Gt^rmains.  Many  old  friends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to 
jealousy  by  the  preference  which  James  gave  to  the  -new  converts. 
Nay,  he  had  been  heard  to  express  his  confident  hope  that^  the 
monarchy  would  bo  set  up  again  by  the  very  hands  which  had  pulled 
it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire  received  it  and  sent 
it  by  express  to  the  Netherlands,  without  intimating  to  any  of  his 
fellow  councillors  what  it  contained.  The  accused  ministers  after- 
wards complained  bitterly  of  this  proceeding.  Devonshire  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  specially  deputed  by  the  King  to 
take  the  prisoner's  information,  and  was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of 
the  Crown,  to  transmit  that  information  to  His  Majesty  and  to  His 
Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found  William  at  Loo.  The 
King  read  the  confession,  and  saw  at  once  with  what  objects  it  had 
been  drawn  up.  It  contained  little  more  than  what  he  had  long 
known,  and  had  long,  with  politic  and  generous  dissimulation,  affected 
not  to  know.  If  he  spared,  employed  and  promoted  men  who  bad 
been  false  to  him,  it  was  not  because  he  was  their  dupe.  His  obser^ 
vation  was  quick  and  just :  his  intelligence  was  good ;  and  he  had, 
during  some  years,  had  in  his  hands  proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  had 
only  gathered  from  wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed  strange  to 
many  that  a  Prince  of  high  spirit  and  acrimonious  temper  should  have 
treated  servants,  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  with  a  kindness 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of  human  beings.  But  Wil- 
liam was  emphatically  a  statesman.  HI  humour,  the  natural  and 
pardonable  efiect  of  much  bodily  and  much  mental  suffering,  might 
sometimes  impel  him  to  give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any 
important  occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian.  For  the  sake  of  those 
interests,  proud  and  imperious  as  he  was  by  nature,  he  submitted  pa- 
tiently to  galling  restraints,  bore  cruel  indignities  and  disappointments 
with  the  outward  show  of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave,  but  offcen 
pretended  not  to  see,  offences  which  might  well  have  moved  him  to 
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bitter  resentment.  He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such  tools  as  he 
had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England  he  must  employ  the  public  men 
of  England ;  and  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with  much 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  lowminded  and  immoral. 
There  were  doubtless  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingham  among  the 
Tories,  and  Somers  among  the  Whigs.  But  the  majority,  both  of  the 
Tory  and  of  the  Whig  ministers  of  William,  were  men  whose  charac- 
ters had  taken  the  ply  in  the  days  of  the  Antipuritan  reaction.  They 
had  been  formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  the  most  unprincipled  of 
courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of  oppositions,  a  court  which  took 
its  character  from  Charles,  an  opposition  headed  by  Shaftesbury. 
From  men  so  trained  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  dis- 
interested and  stedfast  fidelity  to  any  cause.  But  though  they  could 
not  be  trusted,  they  might  be  used  and  they  might  be  useful.  No 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  principles :  but  much  reliance  might 
be  placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their  fears ;  and  of  the  two  Kings 
who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown,  the  King  from  whom  there  was 
most  to  hope  and  most  to  fear  was  the  King  in  possession.  If  there- 
fore William  had  little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his  hearty 
friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  number  them  among  his  hearty 
foes.  Their  conduct  towards  him,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  might  be 
called  upright  when  compared  with  their  conduct  towards  James.  To 
the  reigning  Sovereign  they  had  given  valuable  service ;  to  the  ba- 
nished Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  professions.  Shrews- 
bury might,  in  a  moment  of  resentment  or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked 
with  Jacobite  agents :  but  his  general  conduct  had  proved  that  he  was 
as  far  as  ever  from  being  a  Jacobite.  Godolphin  had  been  lavish  of 
fair  words  to  the  dynasty  which  was  out ;  but  he  had  thriftily  and 
skilfully  managed  the  revenues  of  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Russell 
had  sworn  that  he  would  desert  with  the  English  fleet ;  but  he  had 
burned  the  French  fleet.  Even  Marlborough's  known  treasons, — for 
his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the  death  of  Talmash  was  un- 
suspected,— had  not  done  so  much  harm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt, 
at  Cork  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  William  had  therefore  wisely 
resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  to  perfidy,  which,  however  disgraceful  it 
might  be,  had  not  injured  him,  and  still  to  avail  himself,  with  proper 
precautions,  of  the  eminent  talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  coun- 
sellors possessed.  Having  determined  on  this  course,  and  having  long 
followed  it  with  happy  efiect,  he  could  not  but  be  annoyed  and  pro- 
voked by  Fenwick's  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was  plain,  thought  him- 
self a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  succeeded,  the  Princess,  whom  it  was 
most  important  to  keep  in  good  humour,  would  be  alienated  from  the 
government  by  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough.  The  whole  Whig  party, 
the  firmest  support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by  the  disgrace 
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of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  In  the  meantime  not  one  of  those  plot- 
ters whom  Fenwick  know  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  plans  of 
insurrection,  invasion,  assassination,  would  be  molested.  This  can* 
ning  schemer  should  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice.  Wil- 
liam, instead  of  turning  his  accused  servants  out  of  their  places,  sent 
the  confession  to  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid  before 
the  Lords  Justices.^  ^^  I  am  astonished,"  the  King  K^pte,  ^^  at  the 
fellow's  effrontery.  You  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories 
as  his  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Observe  this  honest  man's 
sincerity.  He  has  nothing  to  say  except  against  my  friends.  Not  a 
word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacobites."  The  Eling  concluded 
by  directing  the  Lords  Justices  to  send  Fenwick  before  a  jury  with 
all  speed.* 

The  effect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remarkable.  Every 
one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  himself  in  a  manner  singularly 
characteristic.  Marlborough,  the  most  culpable  of  all,  preserved  a 
serenity,  mild,  majestic  and  slightly  contemptuous.  Russell,  scarcely 
less  criminal  than  Marlborough,  went  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  villanous  informer. 
Godolphin,  uneasy,  but  wary,  reserved  and  selfpossessed,  prepared 
himself  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the 
four  was  the  least  to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed.  He  wrote  in 
extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged  with  warm  expressions  of 
gratitude  the  King's  rare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Fenwick  had 
malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere  trifles  into  enormoos 
crimes.  ^^My  Lord  Middleton," — such  was  the  substance  of  the 
letter, — "  was  certainly  in  communication  with  me  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  We  are  relations :  we  frequently  met :  we 
supped  together  just  before  he  returned  to  France :  I  promised  to 
take  care  of  his  interests  here  :  he  in  return  offered  to  do  me  good 
offices  there ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  had  offended  too  deeply  to  be  for- 
given, and  that  I  would  not  stoop  to  ask  forgiveness."  This,  Shrews- 
bury averred,  was  the  whole  extent  of  his  offence.f  It  is  but  too 
fully  proved  that  this  confession  was  by  no  means  ingenuous ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  William  was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spare 
the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning  a  fault  and  accepting 
a  pardon.  "  I  can  see,"  the  King  wrote,  "  no  crime  at  all  in  what 
you  have  acknowledged.  Be  assured  that  these  calumnies  hare  made 
no  unfavourable  impression  on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  they 
have  strengthened  my  confidence  in  you."|  A  man  hardened  in 
depravity  would  have  been  perfectly  contented  with  an  acquittal  bo 

*  William  to  Shrewsbury  fh)iii  Loo,  Sept  10,  1696. 
t  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Sept  18,  1696. 
X  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Sept  25,  1696. 
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complete,  announced  in  language  so  graciouB.  But  Shrewsbury  was 
quite  unnerved  by  a  tenderness  which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
not  merited.  He  shrank  from  the  thought  of  meeting  the  master 
whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of 
sustaining  the  gaze  of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birth  and  his 
abilities  had  gained  for  him  a  station  of  which  he  felt  that  be  was 
unworthy.  'Btb  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  over.  The  session 
of  Parliament  was  approaching.  The  King  was  expected  with  the 
first  fair  wind.  Shrewsbury  left  town  and  retired  to  the  Wolds  of 
Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  one  of  the  wildest  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  he  had  a  small  country  seat,  surrounded  by  plea- 
sant gardens  and  fishponds.  William  had,  in  his  progress  a  year 
before,  visited  this  dwelling,  which  lay  far  firom  the  nearest  high  road 
and  from  the  nearest  market  town,  and  had  been  much  struck  by  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the  moat 
graceful  and  splendid  of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  mommg  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  King  landed  at 
Margate.  Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  Kensington.  The  follow- 
ing morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  ministers  and  nobles  pressed  to  kiss 
his  hand :  but  he  missed  one  face  which  ought  to  have  been  .there, 
and  asked  where  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and  when  he  was 
expected  in  town.  The  next  day  came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  aver* 
ring  that  he  had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  side  had  been 
bruised:  his  lungs  had  suffered:  he  had  spit  blood,  and  oould  not 
venture  to  travel.'*'  That  he  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  troe : 
but  even  those  who  felt  most  kindly  towards  him  suspected,  and  not 
without  strong  reason,  that  he  made  the  most  of  his  oonvenient  mis- 
fortune, and,  that  if  he  had  not  shrunk  fit>m  aj^pearipg  in  public,  he 
would  have  performed  the  journey  with  little  difficulty.  His  corres- 
pondents told  him  that,  if  he  was  really  as  ill  as  he  thought  himsdf,  he 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  capitaL 
Somers,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  oome 
up  to  London.  Every  hour's  delay  was  mischievous.  His  Qraoe  must 
conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had  only  to  face  ealumay  courageously, 
and  it  would  vanish.t  The  King,in  a  few  kind  Uses,  expressed  Ida 
sorrow  for  .the  accident.  '<  You  are  much  wanted  here^"  he  wrote : 
'^  I  am  impatient  to  embrace  yon,  and  to  assure  yoa  that  my  esteem 
for  you  is  undiminished."^  Shrewsbury  answered  that  he  had 
resolved  to  resign  the  seals.§    Somers  abjured  him  not  to  commit  so 


*  London  Gazette,  Oct  S,  1696;  Vsnum  to  Bioewslraiyi  Oet.S;  flfafewibuy  to 
Portland,  Oct  11. 
t  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  IS,  109S;  BoOMll  Is  flkltf^mi/,  Oet  Uk 
i  WilUam  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  9,  1696. 
2  Shrewsbury  to  WiUUm,  Oet  11, 1696. 
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fatal  an  error.  If  at  that  moment  His  Grace  should  quit  office,  what 
could  the  world  think,  except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  c<m- 
science  ?  He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he  would  put  a  stain  on 
his  own  honour,  and  on  the  honour  of  all  who  lay  under  the  same 
accusation.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat  Fenwick's  story 
as  a  romance.  "  Forgive  me,"  Somers  wrote,  '^  for  speaking  after 
this  free  manner ;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce  be  tempemte  in  this  niat- 
ter."*  A  few  hours  later  William  himself  wrote  to  the  same  effect. 
'^  I  have  so  much  regard  for  you,  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  poeitively 
interdict  you  from  doing  what  must  bring  such  grave  sospicions  on 
you.  At  any  time,  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a  misfortune 
to  myself :  but  I  protest  to  you  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  on  your  account 
more  than  on  mine  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service."t  Sun- 
derland, Portland,  Russell  and  Wharton  joined  their  entreaties  to 
their  master's:  and  Shrewsbury  consented  to  remaia  Secretary  in 
name.  But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  face  the  Parliament  which 
was  about  to  meet.  A  litter  was  sent  down  to  him  from  London,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed,  and  took  refuge  again  in  his  lonely  mansion  among  the 
hill8.t 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  both  Houses  were 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  up  to  Westminster.  To  the 
opening  of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe,  looked  for- 
ward with  intense  anxiety.  Public  credit  had  been  deeply  injured 
by  the  failure  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  restoration  of  the  currency 
was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The  scarcity  of  money  was  still  dis- 
tressing. Much  of  the  milled  silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories 
as  fast  as  it  came  forth  from  the  Mint.  Those  politicians  who  were  bent 
on  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience 
from  a  population  suffering  under  severe  pressure ;  and,  at  one  time,  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.§  Of  course 
every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that  the  standard  would  be  lowered, 
hoarded  as  much  money  as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for  little 
shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from  which  it  had  sprung.||  Both 
the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England  imagined  that  her  resourcea 
were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the  Commons,  so  often 
querulous  and  parsimonious  even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times, 
would  now  positively  refuse  to  bear  any  additional  burden,  and  would, 

*  Somen  to  Shrewsbury^  Got  19,  16%. 
f  WiUlam  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  20,  1696. 

I  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  18,  16 ;  Portland  to  Shrewsbiuy,  Oct  20l 
{  L' Hermitage,  Jaly  10  (20),  1696. 

II  Lansdowne  MS.  801. 
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with  an  importunity  not  to  be  withstood,  insiat  on  having  peace  at 
any  price. 

But  all  these  prognosticatiotiB  were,  eonfounded  by  the  firmneea 
and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Whig 
majority.  On  the  twentieth  of  October  the  Houses  met.  William 
addressed  to  them  a  speech  remarkable  even  among  all  the  remarkable 
speeches  in  which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  were  expressed 
in  the  digniied  and  judicious  language  of  Somen.  There  was,  the 
King  said,  great  reason  for  congratulation.  It  was  true  that  the  fimds 
voted  in  the  preceding  session  for  the  support  of  the  wir  had  failed, 
and  that  the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Yet  the  enemy 
had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad :  the  State  had  been  torn  by  no 
convulsion  at  home :  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by  the  nation 
under  severe  triak  had  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished 
evil  to  England.  Overtures  tending  to  peaoe  had  been  made.  What 
might  be  the  result  of  those  overtures,  was  uncertain :  but  this  was 
certain,  that  there  could  be  no  safe  or  honourable  peaoe  for  a  nation 
which  was  not  prepared  to  wage  vigorous  war.  *<  I  am  sure  we  shall 
all  agree  in  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with  France  is  with 
our  swords  in  our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber;  and  Foley  read  the 
speech  from  the  chair.  A  debate  followed  which  resounded  throu^ 
all  Christendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of  Montague's  life,  and 
one  of  the  proudest  days  in  the  history  of  the  English  Parliament. 
In  1798,  Burke  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as  an  example  to 
the  statesmen  whose  hearts  had  failed  them  in  the  Cionfliet  wiUi  the 
gigantic  power  of  the  French  repuUie.  In  1822,  Huskisson  held  up 
the  proceedings  of  that  day  as  an  example  to  a  legislature  whidi^ 
under  the  pressure  of  severe  distress,  was  tempted  to  alter  the  standaxd 
of  value  and  to  break  faith  with  the  publio  creditor.  Before  the 
House  rose  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whoee  ascend^ 
ency,  since  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory  scheme  of  finance,  was 
undisputed,  proposed  and  carried  three  memorable  resolutions.  The 
first,  which  paMed  with  only  one  muttered  No,  declared  tiiat  the 
Commons  would  support  the  King  against  all  foreign  and  domestio 
enemies,  and  would  enable  him  to  pfoseenle  the  Irar  with  vigour. 
The  second,  which  passed,  not  without  oppositioii,  but  without  a 
division,  declared  that  the  standard  of  money  should  not  be  altered 
in  fineness,  weight  or  denomination*  The  third,  against  which  not  a 
single  opponent  of  the  government  dared  to  raise  hia  voiee,  pledged 
the  House  to  make  good  all  the  defieJeneiei  of  all  parBamentaiy 
funds  established  since  the  King's  aocession.  The  task  of  framing 
an  answer  to  the  royal  speech  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  exclu- 
sively composed  of  Whigs«    Montague  was  chairman ;  and  the  elo* 
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quent  and  animated  address  which  he  drew  up  may  still  be  read  in 
the  Journals  with  interest  and  pride.* 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half  were  granted  for  the 
military  expenditure  of  the  approaching  year,  and  nearly  as  much  for 
the  maritime  expenditure.  Provision  was  made  without  any  dispute 
for  forty  thousand  seamen.  About  the  amount  of  the  land  force 
there  was  a  division.  The  King  asked  for  eighty  seven  thousand 
soldiers ;  and  the  Tories  thought  that  number  too  large.  The  vote 
was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  three  to  sixty  seven. 

The  malecontents  flattered  themselves,  during  a  short  time,  that  the 
vigorous  resolutions  of  the  Commons  would  be  nothing  more  than 
resolutions,  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  restore  public  credit, 
to  obtain  advances  from  capitalists,  or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the 
distressed  population,  and  that  therefore  the  forty  thousand  seamen 
and  the  eighty  seven  thousand  soldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper, 
Howe,  who  had  been  more  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week  later,  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  Ministry.  '^  The  King,"  he  said,  '^  must  have  been  misinformed ; 
or  His  Majesty  never  would  have  felicitated  Parliament  on  the  tran- 
quil state  of  the  country.  I  come  from  Gloucestershire.  I  know 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  are  all  living  on  alms,  or 
ruined  by  paying  alms.  The  soldier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to 
what  he  wants.  There  have  been  serious  riots  already;  and  still 
more  serious  riots  are  to  be  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of  the 
House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  members  declared  that  in 
their  counties  every  thing  was  quiet.  If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a 
more  disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of  England,  might  not  the  cause 
be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed  with  a  more  malignant  and  un- 
principled agitator  than  all  the  rest  of  England  could  show  ?  Some 
Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  with  Howe  on  the  facts.  There 
was  no  such  distress,  they  said,  no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting  as 
he  had  described.  In  that  county,  as  in  every  other  county,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  was  fully  determined  to  support  the 
King  in  waging  a  vigorous  war  till  he  could  make  an  honourable 
peace.f 

In  fact  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From  the  moment  at  which 
the  Commons  notified  their  fixed  determination  not   to  raise  the 

*  I  take  mj  account  of  these  proceedings  Arom  the  Commons'  Jonmala,  from  ths 
despatches  of  Van  Cleyerskirke,  and  L'Hennitage  to  the  States  General,  and  from 
Vernon's  letter  to  Shrewsbury  of  the  27th  of  October,  1696.  « I  don't  know,**  mym 
Vernon,  **  that  the  House  of  Commons  ever  acted  with  greater  concert  than  they  do  at 
present." 

t  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  29,  1696;  L'Hennitage,  Oct  80  (Not.  9).  L'Hennit- 
age calls  Howe  Jaques  Haut.  No  doubt  the  Frenchman  had  always  heard  Hows 
spoken  of  as  Jack. 
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denomination  of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  began  to  oome  forth 
from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  ftnd  priyate  dntwers.  There  was  still 
pressure ;  but  that  pressure  was  less  and  lees  felt  day  by  day.  The 
nation,  though  still  suffering,  was  joyful  and  grateful.  Its  feelings 
resembled  those  of  a  man  who,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a 
malady  which  has  embittered  his  life,  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
submit  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  who  has  gone  through  a  cruel  operation 
with  safety,  and  who,  though  still  smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  be- 
fore him  many  years  of  health  and  eigoyment,  and  thanks  Qod,  that 
the  worst  is  over.  Within  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
there  was  a  perceptible  improyement  in  trade.  The  discount  on  bank 
notes  had  diminished  by  one  third.  The  price  of  those  wollen  taUieSi 
which,  according  to  an  usage  handed  to  us  from  a  rude  age,  were 
given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  had  risen.  The 
exchanges,  which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly  against 
England,  had  begun  to  turn.*  Soon  the  effect  of  the  magnanimous 
firmness  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  erery  Court  in 
Europe.  So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that  assembly  that  the 
King  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  the  Whigs  from  moving  and 
carrying  a  resolution  that  an  address  diould  be  presented  to  him,  re- 
questing him  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  France,  till  she  should 
have  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  England.t  Such  an  address  was 
unnecessary.  The  votes  of  the  Parliament  had  already  forced  on 
Lewis  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counterrevolution. 
There  was  as  little  chance  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  that  com- 
promise of  which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  thrown 
out  hints.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  either  iniliam  or  the  English 
nation  would  ever  consent  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English 
crown  a  matter  of  bargain  with  France.  And  even  had  'VHlliam  and 
the  English  nation  been  disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  stich  a  sacri- 
fice of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insuperable  difficulties  ^in  an- 
other quarter.  James  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  the  expedient 
which  Lewis  had  suggested.  '^I  can  bear/'  the  exile  said  to  his 
benefactor,  ^'  I  can  bear  with  Christian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed  by  my  own 
son."  Lewis  never  again  mentioned  the  snbjeet  Callieres  received 
orders  to  make  the  concession  on  which  the  peaee  of  the  civilised 
world  depended.    He  and  Dykvelt  came  t<^;etber  at  the 'Hague  be* 

*  Postman,  October  24,  1C96;  UHtnnitsft,  Oetobtr  28  (Not.  8).  L'HtrBitSiS 
says :  "  On  commence  d4jk  i  ratentir  deo  sffrts  STsntagtiix  deo  pnmplm  ft  Ditov- 
ables  resolution!  qae  U  Chiailirs  deo  GowseaM  prit  Uudj,  Lt  dlsoosits  dts  bOlelS 
de  banqoe,  qui  estoit  le  Jour  tnpsrsTsnt  i  18^  Sii  rtfsaa  4  doosti  tt  ks 
aussy  augments,  auasj  Men  que  Im  tsQUs." 

t  WilUam  to  Heimiiii,  Not.  18  (28),  1098. 
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fore  Baron  Lilicnroth,  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
whose  mediation  the  belligerent  powers  had  accepted.  Dykvelt  in- 
formed Lilienroth  that  the  Most  Christian  King  had  engaged,  when- 
ever the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  recognise  the  Prince 
of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  added,  with  a  very  intelli- 
gible allusion  to  the  compromise  proposed  by  France,  that  the  recog- 
nition would  bo  without  restriction,  condition  or  reserve.  CalliereB 
then  declared  that  he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  what 
Dykvelt  had  said.*  A  letter  from  Prior,  containing  the  good  news, 
was  delivered  to  James  Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  tidings  ran  along  the  benches— Bach 
is  Vernon's  expression — like  fire  in  a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was 
taken  away  from  every  heart ;  and  all  was  joy  and  triumpLf  The 
Whig  members  might  indeed  well  congratulate  each  other.  For  it 
was  to  the  wisdom  and  resolution  which  they  had  shown,  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  danger  and  distress,  that  their  country  was  indebted  for 
the  near  prospect  of  an  honourable  peace. 

Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the  autumn,  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point,  was  fast  reviving.  Ordinary  financiers  stood  aghast 
when  they  learned  that  more  than  five  millions  were  required  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past  years.  But  Montague  was  not  an 
ordinary  financier.  A  bold  and  simple  plan  proposed  by  him,  and 
popularly  called  the  General  Mortgage,  restored  confidence.  New 
taxes  were  imposed ;  old  taxes  were  augmented  or  continued ;  and 
thus  a  consolidated  fund  was  formed  sufiicient  to  meet  every  just 
claim  on  the  State.  The  Bank  of  England  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
larged by  a  new  subscription ;  and  the  regulations  for  the  payment 
of  the  subscription  were  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the 
value  both  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public  secu- 
rities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the  new  silver  faster  than 
ever.  The  distress  which  began  on  the  fourth  of  May  1696,  which 
was  almost  insupportable  during  the  five  succeeding  months,  and 
which  became  lighter  from  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  declared 
their  immutable  resolution  to  maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased  to  be 
painfully  felt  in  March  1697.  Some  months  were  still  to  elapse 
before  credit  completely  recovered  from  the  most  tremendous  shock 
that  it  has  ever  sustained.  But  already  the  deep  and  solid  fonndar 
tion  had  been  laid  on  which  was  to  rise  the  most  gigantic  fabric  of 
commercial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.     The  great  body 

*  Actes  ct  Mdmoires  des  N^gociations  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswiek,  1707 ;  Vllllen  to 
Shrewsbury,  Dec.  1  (11),  4  (14),  1G96;  Letter  of  HeinsioB  quoted  by  M.  Sirtema  de 
Grovestins.     Of  this  letter  I  have  not  a  copy. 

f  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  8,  1696. 
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of  the  Whigs  attributed  the  restoraibn  of  the  health  of  the  State  to 
the  genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader  Montague.  His  enemies  were 
forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and  sneeringly,  that  every  one  of  his  schemes 
had  succeeded,  the  first  Bank  subscription,  the  second  Bank  subscript 
tion,  the  Recoinage,  the  General  Mortgage,  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But 
some  Tories  muttered  that  he  deserved  no  more  praise  than  a  prodigal 
who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at  hazard,  and  has  a  run  of  good  luck. 
England  had  indeed  passed  safely  through  a  terrible  crisis,  and  was 
the  stronger  for  having  passed  through  it.  But  she  had  been  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  perishing ;  and  the  minister  who  had  exposed  h^  to 
that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be  praised,  but  to  be  hanged.  Others 
admitted  that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attributed  to  Montague 
were  excellent,  but  denied  that  those  plans  were  Montague's.  The 
voice  of  detraction,  however,  was  for  a  time  drowned  by  the  loud 
applauses  of  the  Parliament  and  the  City.  The  authority  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
unprecedented  and  unrivalled.  In  the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  daily 
increasing.  He  had  no  longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of  Treasury. 
In  consequence  of  Fenwick's  confession,  the  last  Tory  who  held  m 
great  and  efficient  office  in  the  State  had  been  removed,  and  there  was 
at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports  about  that  confession 
from  getting  abroad.  The  prisoner,  indeed,  had  found  means  of 
communicating  with  his  friends,  and  had  doiAtless  given  them  to 
understand  that  he  had  said  nothing  against  them,  and  much  against 
the  creatures  of  the  usurper.  William  wished  the  matter  to  be  lefk 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  was  most  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
debated  elsewhere.  But  his  counsellors,  better  acquainted  than  hhn* 
self  with  the  temper  of  large  and  divided  assemblies,  were  of  opinion 
that  a  parliamentary  discussion,  though  perhaps  underirable,  was 
inevitable.  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  single  member  of  either  House 
to  force  on  such  a  discussion ;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  members 
who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from  mere  love  of  mischief 
were  determined  to  know  whether  the  prisoner  had,  as  it  was  rumoured^ 
brought  grave  charges  against  some  ot  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  kingdom.  If  tiiere  must  be  an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  desirable 
that  the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  demand  it.  There 
was,  however,  one  great  difficulty.  The  Whigs,  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  Lower  House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as  one  man,  fi»r 
the  entire  absolution  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to 
put  a  stigma  on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  pleee,  and  therefore 
excited  little  jealousy.  But  a  strong  body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as 
Wharton  called  them,  could  not,  by  any  management,  be  induoed  to 
join  in  a  resolution  eoquitting  GodolpUn.    To  then  Godo^phin  was 
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an  eyesore.  All  the  other  Tories  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of  William's 
reign,  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  had,  one  by 
one,  been  dismissed.  Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  were  no  longer  in 
power.  Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory,  and  had  never  been 
really  in  power.  But  Godolphin  still  retained  his  post  at  Whitehall ; 
and  to  the  men  of  the  Revolution  it  seemed  intolerable  that  one  who 
had  sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles  and  James,  and  who  had 
voted  for  a  Regency,  should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance. 
Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious  delight  that  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession  about  which  all 
the  world  waii  talking ;  and  they  were  determined  not  to  let  slip  bo 
good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him  from  ofiBce.  On  the  other  h^nd, 
every  body  who  had  seen  Fenwick's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the 
drunkenness  of  factious  animosity,  lost  all  sense  of  reason  and  justice, 
must  have  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between 
two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  related  to  Shrewsbury 
and  Russell  as  false,  and  all  that  related  to  Godolphin  as  true.  This 
was  acknowledged  even  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  public  men  was  the 
least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.'*'  If  Godolphin  had  stedfastly 
refused  to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  have  been  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  But  a  politician  of  no  common  dexterity 
undertook  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.  In  the  art  of 
reading  and  managing  the  minds  of  men  Sunderland  had  no  equal ; 
and  he  was,  as  he  had  been  during  several  years,  desirous  to  see 
all  the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs.  By  his  skilful 
management  Godolphin  was  induced  to  go  into  the  royal  closet,  and 
to  request  permission  to  retire  from  office ;  and  William  granted  that 
permission  with  a  readiness  by  which  Godolphin  was  much  more  sur- 
prised than  pleased.f 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig  junto,  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  and  maintaining  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Whig 
party  a  discipline  never  before  known,  was  the  frequent  holding  of 
meetings  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  those 
meetings  were  numerous :  others  were  select.  The  larger  were  held 
at  the  Rose,  a  tavern  frequently  mentioned  in  the  political  pasqui* 
nades  of  that  time  ;|  the  smaller  at  Russell's  In  Govent  Garden,  or 
at  Somers's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Godolphin  resigned  his  great  office  two  select 
meetings  were  called.     In  the  morning  the  place  of  assembly  was 

*  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  27,  1696 

f  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  27,  81, 1606 ;  Yemon  to  Shrewsbiuy,  Oct  81 ;  Whar- 
ton to  Shrewsbury,  Not.  10.  "  I  am  apt  to  think,"  says  Wharton,  '<  there  ncrer  wiu 
more  management  than  in  bringing  that  about" 

X  See  for  example  a  poem  on  the  last  Treasniy  day  at  KandDgtOD,  March  1696-7. 
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Russell's  house.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  fnUer  muster  at  the 
Lord  Keeper's.  Fenwick's  eonfession,  which,  till  that  time,  had  pro- 
bably been  known  only  by  rumour  to  most  of  those  who  were  present, 
was  read.  The  indignation  of  the  hearers  was  strongly  excited,  par- 
ticularly by  one  passage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed  to  be  that  not 
only  Russell,  not  only  Shrewsbury,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Whig 
party  was,  and  had  long  been  at  heart  Jacobite.  ^^The  fellow* 
insinuates,"  it  was  said,  ''that  the  Assassination  Plot  itself  was  a 
Whig  scheme."  The  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge  could 
not  be  lightly  passed  over.  There  must  be  a  solemn  debate  and  deci- 
sion in  Parliament.  The  best  course  would  be  that  the  King  should 
himself  see  and  examine  the  prisoner,  and  that  Russell  should  then 
request  the  royal  permission  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  Fenwick  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  any  authority 
for  the  stories  which  he  had  told  except  mere  hearsay,  there  could  be 
no  diflSculty  in  carrying  a  resolution  branding  him  as  a  slanderer, 
and  an  address  to  the  throne  requesting  that  he  might  be*forthwith 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.* 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conyeyed  to  William  by  his  minis- 
ters; and  he  consented,  though  not  without  reluctance,  to  see  the 
prisoner.  Fenwick  was  brought  into  the  royal  closet  at  Kensington. 
A  few  of  the  great  ofiBcers  of  state  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were  pre- 
sent. ''Your  papers.  Sir  John,"  said  the  King,  ''are  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  giving  me  an  account  of  the  plots  formed 
by  you  and  your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all  the  details  most  be 
exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me  stories,  without  authority,  without 
date,  without  place,  about  n;}blemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  you 
do  not  pretend  to  have  had  any  intercourse.  In  short  your  confession 
appears  to  be  a  contrivance  intended  to  screen  those  who  are  really 
engaged  in  designs  against  me,  and  to  make  me  suspect  and  discard 
those  in  whom  I  have  good  reason  to  place  confidence.  If  you  look 
for  any  favour  from  me,  give  me,  this  moment  and  on  this  spot^  a  full 
and  straightforward  account  of  what  you  know  of  your  own  know- 
ledge." Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  asked  for 
time.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  the  King.  ''  For  what  purpose  can  you  want 
time  ?  You  may  indeed  want  time  if  yon  mean  to  draw  up  another 
paper  like  this.  But  what  I  require  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you 
have  yourself  done  and  seen;  and  such  a  nanrmtive  you  can  give^  if 
you  will,  without  pen  and  ink."  Then  Fenwick  positively  refused  to 
say  anything.  "  Be  it  so,"  said  William.  *'  I  will  neither  hear  you 
nor  hear  from  you  any  more."t    Fenwick  was  carried  back  to  his 


*  Somen  to  Shrewsbmy,  Oct.  81, 1096 ;  WlMitoa  to  Skwwriwfjf,  iTlhs  Mas  data. 
t  Somen  to  Shrewsbury,  Nor.  8, 1898.    Ths  KlB|fs  aawiniaepnw  ti  its  Wmmkk 

is  mentioned  in  Somen'i  lotWr  of  Hie  16th  of  < 
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prison.  lie  had  at  tkis  audience  shown  a  boldness  and  determinatloD 
which  surprised  those  who  had  observed  his  demeanour.  He  had, 
ever  since  he  had  been  in  confinement,  appeared  to  be  anxiouR  and 
dejected :  yet  how,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  had  braved  the 
displeasure  of  the  Prince  whose  clemency  he  had,  a  short  time  before, 
submissively  implored.  In  a  very  few  hours  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. Just  before  he  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  he  had 
received  from  his  wife  intelligence  that  his  life  was  in  no  danger,  that 
there  was  only  one  witness  against  him,  that  she  and  her  friends  had 
succeeded  in  corrupting  Goodman.'*' 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  afterwards,  with 
some  reason,  made  matter  of  charge  against  the  government.  For 
his  testimony  was  most  important:  his  character  was  notorionaly 
bad:  tlie  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  seduce  Porter  proved 
that,  if  money  could  save  Fenwick's  life,  money  would  not  be  spared; 
and  Goodman  had  not,  like  Porter,  been  instrumental  in  sending 
Jacobites  to  the  gallows,  and  therefore  was  not,  like  Porter,  bound 
to  the  cause  of  William  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The  families  of  the 
imprisoned  conspirators  employed  the  agency  of  a  cunning  and  daring 
adventurer  named  O'Brien.  This  man  knew  Goodman  well.  Indeed 
they  had  belonged  to  the  same  gang  of  highwaymen.  They  met  at 
the  Dog  in  Drury  Lane,  a  tavern  which  was  frequented  by  lawlesi 
and  desperate  men.  O'Brien  was  accompanied  by  another  Jacobite 
of  determined  character.  A  simple  choice  was  offered  to  Gt>odman,- 
to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded  with  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a 
year,  or  to  have  his  throat  cut  on  the  spot.  He  consented,  half  from 
cupidity,  half  from  fear.  O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  aa 
Clancy  had  been.  He  never  parted  company  with  Goodman  from 
the  moment  when  the  bargain  was  struck  till  they  were  at  Saint 
Germains.f 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fenwick  was  examined  by 
the  King  at  Kensington  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that  Goodman 
was  missing.  He  had  been  many  hours  absent  from  his  house.  He 
had  not  been  seen  at  his  usual  haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion  arose  that 
he  had  been  murdered  by  the  Jacobites;  and  this  suspicion  waa 
strengthened  by  a  singular  circumstance.  Just  after  his  disappear- 
ance, a  human  head  was  found  severed  from  the  body  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  so  frightfully  mangled  that  no  feature  could  be  recognised. 
The  multitude,  possessed  by  the  notion  that  there  was  no  crime  which 
an  Irish  Papist  might  not  be  found  to  commit,  was  inclined  to  believe 

♦  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Not.  8,  1696. 

f  The  circamstances  of  Goodman's  flight  were  asetrtidned  thiM  jt$n  later  bj  Iks 
Earl  of  Manchester,  when  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  by  him  cosununieatcd  to  Jersey 
in  a  letter  dated  Sept  25  (Oct  6.),  1699. 
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that  the  fate  of  Godfrey  had  befallen  another  victim.  On  inquiry 
however  it  seemed  certain  that  Goodman  had  designedly  withdrawn 
himself.  A  proclamation  appeared  promising  a  reward  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  any  person  who  should  stop  the  runaway :  but  it  was 
too  late.* 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond  measure.  No  jury  could 
now  find  Fenwick  guilty  of  high  treason.  Was  he  then  to  escape  I 
Was  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the  State  to  go  unpunished 
merely  because  to  those  offences  had  now  been  added  the  offence  of 
bribing  a  witness  to  suppress  his  eyidence  and  to  desert  his  bail? 
Was  there  no  extraordinary  method  by  which  justioe  might  strike  a 
criminal  who,  solely  because  he  was  worse  than  other  criminals^  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  ?  Such  a  method  there  was,  a 
method  authorised  by  numerous  precedents,  a  method  used  both  by 
Papists  and  by  Protestants  during  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  method  used  both  by  Roundheads  and  by  Cavaliers  during  the 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  method  which  scarcely  any 
leader  of  the  Tory  party  could  condemn  without  condemning  hhnself, 
a  method  of  which  Fenwick  could  not  decently  complain,  since  he  had, 
a  few  years  before,  been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  unfortunate 
Monmouth.  To  that  method  the  party  which  was  now  supreme  in 
the  State  determined  to  have  recourse. 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of 
November,  Russell  rose  in  his  place  and  requested  to  be  heard.  The 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  required  courage  not  of  the  most 
respectable  kind:  but  to  him  no  kind  of  courage  was  wanting.  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  he  said,  had  sent  to  the  King  a  paper  in  which  gravt 
accusations  were  brought  against  some  of  His  Majesty's  servants; 
and  His  Majesty  had,  at  the  request  of  his  accused  servants,  gra- 
ciously given  orders  that  this  paper  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
The  confession  was  produced  and  read.  The  Admiral  then,  with  spirit 
and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  man,  demanded  justice  for  himself  and 
Shrewsbury.  "  If  we  are  innocent,  clear  us.  If  we  are  goil^,  punish 
us  as  we  deserve.  I  put  myself  on  you  as  on  my  oountry,  and  am 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  your  verdict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  be  brought  to  the 
bar  with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sate  in  the  House  as  member  for 
Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  provide  a  sulBcient  escort,  and  was 
especially  enjoined  to  take  care  that  the  prisoner  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  or  receiving  any  eommunication,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, on  the  road  from  Newgate  to  Westminster/  The  House  then 
adjourned  till  the  afternoon. 

f  London  Gazette,  Not.  9, 1S96;  YenMA  to  Sliitwrtmry,  HiV.  8;  Tsa  ClSfnUite 

And  L'llermitiige  of  the  sime  date. 
Vol.  IV 33 
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At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace  was  again  pat  on  the 
table :  candles  were  lighted ;  and  the  House  and  lobby  were  carefully 
cleared  of  strangers.  Fcnwick  was  in  attendance  under  a  strong 
guard.  He  was  called  in,  and  exhorted  from  the  chair  to  make  a  full 
and  ingenuous  confession.  He  hesitated  and  evaded.  *'I  cannot 
say  any  thing  without  the  King's  permission.  His  Majesty  may  be 
displeased  if  what  ought  to  be  known  only  to  him  should  be  divulged 
to  others."  He  was  told  that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
The  King  well  knew  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his  faithful 
Commons  to  inquire  into  whatever  concerned  the  safety  of  his  person 
and  of  his  government.  "I  may  be  tried  in  a  few  days,"  said  the 
prisoner.  "  I  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  say -any  thing  which  may  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  me."  "You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied 
the  Speaker,  "  if  you  will  only  make  a  full  and  free  discovery.  No 
man  ever  had  reason  to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly  with  the 
Commons  of  England."  Then  Fen  wick  begged  for  delay.  He  was 
not  a  ready  orator:  his  memory  was  bad:  he  must  have  time  to 
prepare  himself.  He  was  told,  as  he  had  been  told  a  few  days  before 
in  the  royal  closet,  that,  prepared  or  unprepared,  he  could  not  but 
remember  the  principal  plots  in  which  ho  had  been  engaged,  and  the 
names  of  his  chief  accomplices.  If  he  would  honestly  relate  what  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  he  coidd  have  forgotten,  the  House  would 
make  all  fair  allowances,  and  would  grant  him  time  to  recollect  subor- 
dinate details.  Thrice  he  was  removed  from  the  bar ;  and  thrice  he 
was  brought  back.  He  was  solemnly  informed  that  tho  opportunity 
then  given  him  of  earning  the  favour  of  the  Commons  would  probably 
be  the  last.  Ho  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Newgate. 

It  was  then  moved  that  his  confession  was  false  and  scandalous. 
Coningsby  proposed  to  add  that  it  was  a  contrivance  to  create  jea- 
lousies between  the  King  and  good  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  screen- 
ing real  traitors.  A  few  implacable  and  unmanageable  Whigs,  whose 
hatred  of  Godolphin  had  not  been  mitigated  by  his  resignation,  hinted 
their  doubts  whether  the  whole  paper  ought  to  be  condemned.  But 
after  a  debate  in  which  Montague  particularly  distinguished  himself 
the  motion  was  carried.  One  or  two  voices  cried  "  No ;"  but  nobody 
ventured  to  demand  a  division. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly :  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  storm 
broke  forth.  The  terrible  words,  Bill  of  Attainder,  were  pronounced ; 
and  all  the  fiercest  passions  of  both  the  great  factions  were  instantly 
roused.  The  Tories  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  many  of  them 
had  left  the  house.  Those  who  remained  were  loud  in  declaring  that 
they  never  would  consent  to  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
justice.     The  spirit  of  the  "tVliigs  was  not  less  ardent,  and  their  ranks 
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were  unbroken.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  attainting 
Sir  John  Fenwick  was  carried  very  late  at  night  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy  nine  votes  to  sixty  one :  but  it  was  plain  that  the  struggle 
would  be  long  and  hard.* 

In  truth  party  spirit  had  seldom  been  more  strongly  excited.  On 
both  sides  there  was  doubtless  much  honest  zeal ;  and  on  both  sides 
an  observant  eye  might  have  detected  fear,  hatred,  and  cupidity  di8» 
guised  under  specious  pretences  of  justice  and  public  good.  The 
baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly  warmed  into  life  poisonous  creeping 
things  which  had  long  been  lying  torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted 
false  witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the  scourge,  the  bitading  iron  and  the 
shears.  Even  Fuller  hoped  that  he  might  again  find  dupes  to  listen 
to  him.  The  world  had  forgotten  him  since  his  pillorying.  He  now 
had  the  effrontery  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  and  promising  much  important  information  about  Fenwick  and 
others.  On  the  ninth  of  November  the  Speaker  informed  the  House 
that  he  had  received  this  communication :  \mt  the  House  very  properly 
refused  even  to  suffer  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a' villain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  prepared  by 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Creneral,  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time.  The  House  was  full  and  the  debate  sharp.  John  Manley^ 
member  for  Bossiney,  one  of  those  stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  had  long  refused  to  sign  the  Association,  accused  the 
majority,  in  no  measured  terms,  of  fawning  on  the  Court  and  betray- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  words  were  taken  down ;  and, 
though  he  tried  to  explain  them  away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Seymour  spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and  quoted  the  speech  which 
Caesar  made  in  the  Roman  Senate  against  the  motion  that  the  aooom- 
plices  of  Catiline  should  be  put  to  death  in  an  irr^^ular  manner.  A 
Whig  orator  keenly  remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had  forgotten 
that  Csesar  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  been  himself  concerned 
in  Catiline's  plot.f  In  this  stage  a  hundred  and  ninety  six  members 
voted  for  the  bill,  a  hundred  and  four  against  it.  A  oopy  was  sent 
to  Fenwick,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  himself* 
He  begged  to  be  heard  by  counsel :  his  request  was  granted ;  and  the 
thirteenth  was  fixed  for  the  hearing. 


*  The  acooont  of  the  events  of  this  dsj  I  havs  Iskta  from  the  Conmnnif  JouBals; 
the  valuable  work  entitled  Proceedings  in  Ptiiinment  agdnft  Sir  John  F«nwlek»  Bart, 
upon  a  Bill  of  Attainder  for  High  Tretion,  1S96 ;  Vtnum's  Lttttr  to  fihmrilmry, 
NoYcmber  6, 1696,  and  Somers*!  Letter  to  BknrmUnrj^  Novwibir  7.  ¥nm  bolk  thoot 
letters  it  is  plain  that  the  Whig  kadiis  had  mmA  dUMtif  ia  obtelal^g  Ike  slwwIiHia 
of  Godolphin. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  Not.  9, 1696 ;  Yonioii  to  BknrmUmrjf  Nor.  10.  The  odUtor 
of  the  State  Trials  is  misteken  in  ioppodng  ttal  Ihi  q[potstfaft  ftwi  Oatw^s  ipitoli 
was  made  in  the  debate  of  the  ISth. 
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Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  had  there  been 
such  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth. 
The  approaches  were  with  some  difficulty  cleared ;  and  no  strangers, 
except  peers,  were  suffered  to  come  within  the  doors.  Of  peers  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  their  presence  had  a  perceptible  influence 
on  the  debate.  Even  Seymour,  who,  having  formerly  been  Speaker, 
ought  to  have  been  peculiarly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  GommonB, 
so  strangely  forgot  himself  as  once  to  say  "  My  Lords."  Fenwick, 
having  been  formally  given  up  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to  the  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms,  was  put  to  the  bar,  attended  by  two  barristers  who 
were  generally  employed  by  Jacobite  culprits.  Sir  Thomis  Powis  and 
Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Counsel  appointed  by  the  House  appeared 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the  arguments  of  the  advo* 
cates  occupied  three  days.  Porter  was  called  in  and  interrogated. 
It  was  established,  not  indeed  by  legal  proof,  but  by  such  moral  pFoof 
as  determines  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  that 
Goodman's  absence  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  scheme  planned  and 
executed  by  Fenwick's  friends  with  Fenwick's  privity.  Secondary 
evidence  of  what  Goodman,  if  he  had  been  present,  would  have  been 
able  to  prove,  was,  after  a  warm  debate,  admitted.  His  confession, 
made  on  oath  and  subscribed  by  his  hand,  was  put  in.  Some  of  the 
grand  jurymen  who  had  found  the  bill  against  Sir  John  gave  an  account 
of  what  Goodman  had  sworn  before  them ;  and  their  testimony  was 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had  convicted  another 
conspirator.  No  evidence  was  produced  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  After 
counsel  for  him  and  against  him  had  been  heard,  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  cell.*  Then  the  real  struggle  began.  It  was  long  and  violent. 
The  House  repeatedly  sate  from  daybreak  till  near  midnight.  Once 
the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair  fifteen  hours  without  intermission. 
Strangers  were  freely  admitted :  for  it  was  felt  that,  since  the  House 
chose  to  take  on  itself  the  functions  of  a  court  of  justice,  it  ought, 
like  a  court  of  justice,  to  sit  with  open  doors.f  The  substance  of  the 
debates  has  consequently  been  preserved  in  a  report,  meagre,  indecMi, 
when  compared  'with  the  reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age  un- 
usually full.  Every  man  of  note  in  the  House  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  bill  was  opposed  by  Finch  with  that  fluent  and  sono- 
rous rhetoric  which  had  gained  him  the  name  of  Silvertongue,  and 
by  Howe  with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his  wit  and  of  his  temper, 
by  Seymour  with  characteristic  energy,  and  by.  Harley  with  charac- 
teristic solemnity.    On  the  other  side  Montague  displayed  the  powers 

*  CommoDs*  Journals,  Not.  18,  16,  17;  Proceediogs  Against  Sir  John  Fenwiek. 

f  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  against  Sir  John  Fenwiek, 

1C97. 
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of  a  consumtnato  debater,  and  was  zealously  supported  by  Littleton.' 
Conspicuous  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  hostile  parties  were  two  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  Simon  Harcourt  and  William  Gowper.  Both 
were  gentlemen  of  honourable  descent :  both  were  distinguished  by 
their  fine  persons  and  graceful  manners:  both  were  renowned  for 
eloquence;  and  both  loved  learning  and  learned  men.  It  may  be 
added  that  both  had  early  in  life  been  noted  for  prodigality  and  love 
of  pleasure.  Dissipation  had  made  them  poor:  poverty  had  made 
them  industrious ;  and  though  they  were  still,  as  age  is  reckoned  at 
the  Inns  of  Court,  very  young  men,  Harcourt  only  thirty-six,  Cow- 
per  only  thirty-two,  they  already  had  the  first  practice  at  the  bar. 
They  were  destined  to  rise  still  higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  realm,  and  the  founders  of  patrician  houses.  -  In  politics 
they  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Harcourt  had  seen 
the  Revolution  with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Convention, 
had  with  diflSculty  reconciled  his  conscience  to  the  oaths,  and  had 
tardily  and  unwillingly  signed  the  Association.  Cowper  had  been  in 
arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  ancl  had,  in  the 
short  and  tumultuary  campaign  which  preceded  the  flight  of  James, 
distinguished  himself  by  intelligence  and  courage.  Sinc<9  Somers  had 
been  removed  to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  not 
made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Lower  House,  or  indeed  any 
where  else ;  and  their  deficiencies  had  been  more  than  once  supplied 
by  Cowper.  His  skill  had,  at  the  trial  of  Parkyns,  recovered  the 
verdict  which  the  mismanagement  of  the  Solicitor  General  had,  for  a 
moment,  put  in  jeopardy.  He  had  been  chosen  member  for  Hertford 
at  the  general  election  of  1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when 
Kc  attained  a  high  place  among  parliamentary  speakers.  Chesterfield 
many  years  later,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  described  Cowper 
as  an  orator  who  never  spoke  without  applause,  but  who  reasoned 
feebly,  and  who  owed  the  influence  which  he  long  exercised  over 
great  assemblies  to  the  singular  charm  of  his  style,  liis  voice  and  his 
action.  Chesterfield  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  intellectnahy  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  such  a  subject.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  object  of  his  letters  was  to  exalt  good  taste  and  polite- 
ness in  opposition  to  much  higher  qualities.  He  therefore  constantly 
and  systematically  attributed  the  success  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  his  age  to  their  superiority,  not  in  solid  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments, but  in  superficial  graces  of  diction  and  manner.  He  repre- 
sented even  Marlborough  as  a  man  of  very  ordinary  capaei^,  who, 
solely  because  he  was  extremely  well  bred  and  well  spekeo,  had  risen 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory.  It 
may  confidently  be  pronounced  that  both  to  Marlborough  and  to 
Cowper  Chesterfield  was  unjust.    The  general  who  saTed  the  Empire 
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and  conquered  the  Low  Countries  was  assuredly  something  more  than 
a  fine  gentleman ;  and  the  judge  who  presided  during  nine  years  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  with  the  approbation  of  all  parties  must  have 
been  something  more  than  a  fine  doclaimer. 

'VVIiocver  attentively  and  impartially  studies  the  report  of  the 
debates  will  be  of  opinion  that,  on  many  points  which  were  discussed 
at  great  length  and  with  great  animation,  the  Whigs  had  a  decided 
superiority  in  argument,  but  that  on  the  main  question  the  Tories 
were  in  the  right. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  brought  home  to 
Fcnwick  by  proofs  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
man  of  common  sense,  and  would  have  been  brought  home  to  him 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if  he  had  not,  by  committing 
another  crime,  eluded  the  justice  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  was 
true  that  he  had,  in  the  very  act  of  professing  repentance  and  implor- 
ing mercy,  added  a  new  offence  to  his  former  offences,  that,  while  pre- 
tending to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  confession,  he  had,  with  cun- 
ning malice,  concealed  every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
government  that  he  should  divulge,  and  proclaimed  every  thing  which 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  bury  in  silence.  It  was 
a  great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment:  it  was 
plain  that  ho  could  be  reached  only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ; 
and  it  could  not  be  denied,  either  that  many  such  bills  had  passed,  or 
that  no  such  bill  had  ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  of  guilt  or  after  a 
fairer  hearing. 

All  these  propositions  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  fully  established. 
They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the  dispute  about  the  rule 
which  requires  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high  treason.  The  truth  is 
that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  evi- 
dence which  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man  has  fired  at  one 
of  his  fellow  subjects  should  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  has 
fired  at  his  Sovereign.  It  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two  witnesses  is  more  convincing  to  the 
mind  than  the  assertion  of  one  witness.  The  story  told  by  one  wit- 
ness may  be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may 
be  extravagant.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  uncontra- 
dicted. The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  contradicted  by  four 
witnesses.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a 
crowd  of  circumstances.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  have 
no  such  corroboration.  The  one  witness  may  bo  Tillotson  or  Ken. 
The  two  witnesses  may  be  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently  maintained  that 
the  law  which  required  two  witnesses  was  of  universal  and  eternal 
oMigation,  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  part  of  the  law  of  God.     Sey- 
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moiir  quoted  the  book  of  Numbers  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to 
prove  that  no  man  ought  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  a 
single  witness.  '^  Gaiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,"  said  Harley,  ^^  were 
ready  enough  to  set  up  the  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation  of  jus- 
tice :  they  said, — and  we  have  heard  such  things  said, — *  We  must 
slay  this  man,  or  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and 
nation.'  Yet  even  C^iiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,  in  that  foulest  act 
of  judicial  murder,  did  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred  law  which 
required  two  witnesses."  "  Even  Jezebel,"  said  another  orator,  "  did 
not  dare  to  take  Naboth's  vineyard  from  him  till  she  had  suborned 
two  men  of  Belial  to  swear  falsely."  **  If  the  testimony  of  one  grave 
elder  had  been  sufficient,"  it  was  asked,  ^^  what  would  have  become 
of  the  virtuous  Susannah  V  This  last  allusion  called  forth  a  cry  of 
"Apocrypha,  Apocrypha,"  from  the  ranks  of  the  Low  Churchmen.* 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  can  scarcely  have  imposed  on 
those  who  condescended  to  use  them,  Montague  obtained  a  complete 
and  easy  victory.  "  An  eternal  law !  Where  was  this  eternal  law 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ?  Where  is  it  now,  except  in 
statutes  which  relate  only  to  one  very  small  class  of  offences  ?  If 
these  texts  from  the  Pentateuch  and  these  precedents  from  the  practice 
of  the  Sanhedrim  prove  any  thing,  they  prove  the  whole  criminal  juris- 
prudence of  the  realm  to  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and  impiety.  One 
witness  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer,  a  burglar,  a  highwayman, 
an  incendiary,  a  ravisher.  Nay,  there  are  cases  of  high  treason  in 
which  only  one  witness  is  required.  One  witness  can  send  to  Tyburn 
a  gang  of  clippers  and  coiners.  Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  say  that 
the  whole  law  of  evidence,  according  to  which  men  have  during  agee 
been  tried  in  this  country  for  offences  against  life  and  property,  is 
vicious  and  ought  to  be  remodelled  ?  If  you  shrink  firom  saying  this, 
you  must  admit  that  we  are  now  proposing  to  dispense,  not  with  a 
divine  ordinance  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  but  simplj 
with  an  English  rule  of  procedure,  which  applies  to  not  more  than 
two  or  three  crimes,  which  has  not  been  in  force  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  which  derives  all  its  authority  firom  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  by  another  Act  abrogated  or  suspended  with- 
out offence  to  God  or  men." 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chieft  of  the  oppodtion  when 
they  set  forth  the  danger  of  breaking  down  the  partition  which 
separates  the  functions  of  the  legislator  from  those  of  the  judge. 
'^  This  man,"  it  was  said,  ^^may  be  a  bad  Engliahmmn;  and  yet  hit 
cause  may  be  the  cause  of  all  good  Snglifllimen.  Only  last  year  we 
passed  an  Act  to  regulate  the  prooedore  of  the  ordinarj  ooorts  in 


*  This  iaddiot  Is  BMitloMd  b^  L'] 
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cases  of  treason.  We  passed  that  Act  because  we  thought  that,  in 
those  courts,  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  government  was 
not  then  sufficiently  secured.  Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to 
the  government  was  then  far  more  secure  than  it  will  be  if  this  House 
takes  on  itself  to  be  the  supreme  criminal  judicature  in  political  cases." 
Warm  eulogies  were  pronounced  on  the  ancient  national  mode  of  trial 
by  twelve  good  men  and  true ;  and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that 
mode  of  trial  in  political  cases  are  obvious.  The  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  challenge  any  number  of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a  considerable 
number  without  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  moment  at  which  thej 
are  invested  with  their  short  magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they 
lay  it  down,  are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  agent  of  power  from  solicit- 
ing or  corrupting  them.  Every  one  of  them  must  hear  every  word 
of  the  evidence  and  every  argument  used  on  either  side.  The  case  is 
then  summed  up  by  a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  of  par- 
tiality, he  may  be  called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation. 
In  the  trial  of  Fenwick  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  all  these 
securities  were  wanting.  Some  hundreds  of  gentlemen,  every  one  of 
whom  had  much  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  before  the  case  was 
opened,  performed  the  functions  both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were 
not  restrained,  as  a  judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense  of  responsibility ; 
for  who  was  to  punish  a  Parliament?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a 
jury  is  selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  the  culprit  to  exclude  his 
personal  and  political  enemies.  The  arbiters  of  his  fate  came  in  and 
went  out  as  they  chose.  They  heard  a  fragment  here  and  there  of 
what  was  said  against  liim,  and  a  fragment  here  and  there  of  what 
was  said  in  his  favour.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill  they  were 
exposed  to  every  species  of  influence.  One  member  was  threatened 
by  the  electors  of  his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his  seat :  another  might 
obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from  Russell :  the  vote  of  a  third 
might  be  secured  by  the  caresses  and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In  the 
debates  arts  were  practised  and  passions  excited  which  arc  unknown 
to  well  constituted  tribunals,  but  from  which  no  great  popular  assembly 
divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  free.  The  rhetoric  of 
one  orator  called  forth  loud  cries  of  "Hear  him."  Another  was 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  A  third  spoke  against  time  in  order  that 
his  friends  who  were  supping  might  come  in  to  divide.*  If  the  life 
of  the  most  worthless  man  could  be  sported  with  thus,  was  the  life  of 
the  most  virtuous  man  secure  ? 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed,  venture  to  say  that  there 
could  be  no  public  danger  sufficient  to  justify  an  Act  of  Attainder. 

*  L'llcrmitage  tells  us  that  such  things  took  place  in  these  debates. 
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They  admitted  that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  general  rule 
must  bend  to  an  overpowering  necessity.  But  was  this  such  a  case  ? 
Even  if  it  were  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Strafford 
and  Monmouth  were  justly  attainted,  was  Fenwick,  like  Strafford,  a 
great  minister  who  had  long  ruled  England  north  of  Trent,  and  all 
Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who  was  high  in  the  royal  favour,  and 
whose  capacity,  eloquence  and  resolution  made  him  an  object  of 
dread  even  in  his  fall?  Or  was  Fenwick,  like  Monmouth,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  Crown  and  the  idol  of  the  common  people  ?  Were  all 
the  finest  youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  enlist  under  his  ban- 
ners ?  What  was  he  but  a  subordinate  plotter  ?  He  had  indeed  once 
had  good  employments :  but  he  had  long  lost  them.  He  had  once 
had  a  good  estate:  but  he  had  wasted  it.  Eminent  abilities  and 
weight  of  character  he  had  never  had.  He  was,  no  doubt,  connected 
by  marriage  with  a  very  noble  family  :  but  that  family  did  not  share 
his  political  prejudices.  What  importance,  then,  had  he,  except  that 
importance  which  his  persecutors  were  most  unwisely  giving  him  by 
breaking  through  all  the  fences  which  guard  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
in  order  to  destroy  him  ?  Even  if  be  were  set  at  liberty,  what  could 
he  do  but  haunt  Jacobite  coffeehouses,  squeeze  oranges,  and  drink  the 
health  of  King  James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  If,  however,  the 
government,  supported  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  by  the  fleet 
and  the  army,  by  a  militia  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong, 
and  by  the  half  million  of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association,  did 
really  apprehend  danger  from  this  poor  ruined  baronet,  the  benefit 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be  withheld  from  him.  He  might 
be  kept  within  four  walls  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance  of 
his  doing  mischief.  It  could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an 
enemy  so  terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe  only  when  he  was  in 
the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  be  found  for  this  bill, 
or  even  for  a  bill  far  more  objectionable.  But  it  was  said  that  who- 
ever reviewed  our  history  would  be  disposed  to  regard  such  precedents 
rather  as  warnings  than  as  examples.  It  had  many  times  happened 
that  an  Act  of  Attainder,  passed  in  a  fit  of  servility  or  animosity, 
had,  when  fortune  had  changed,  or  when  passion  had  cooled,  been 
repealed  and  solemnly  stigmatized  as  unjust.  Thus,  in  old  times, 
the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Roger  Mortimer,  in  the  paroxysm 
of  a  resentment  not  unprovoked,  had  been,  at  a  calmer  moment, 
rescinded  on  the  ground  that,  however  guilty  he  might  have  been,  he 
had  not  had  fair  play  for  liis  life.  Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the 
existing  generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafford  had  been 
annulled,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it 
to  be  loft  unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
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cause  and  effect,  or  by  the  extraordiiHiry  judgment  of  God,  persons 
who  Iiad  been  eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  had 
repeatedly  perished  by  such  bills.  No  man  had  ever  made  a  more 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  by  an  unscrupulous  use 
of  the  legislative  power  that  he  was  himself  destroyed.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  unhappy  gentleman  whoso  fate  was  now  trembling  in 
the  balance  had  himself  fonnerly  borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar 
to  that  wliich  was  now  instituted  against  him,  was  not  this  a  fact 
which  ought  to  suggest  very  serious  reflections  ?  Those  who  taunt- 
ingly reminded  Fenwick  that  ho  had  supported  the  bill  which  attainted 
Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves  be  tauntingly  reminded,  in  some 
dark  and  terrible  hour,  that  they  had  supported  the  bill  which  had 
attainted  Fenwick.  "Let  us  remember  what  vicissitudes  we  have 
seen.  Let  us,  from  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune,  learn  moderation  in  prosperity.  How  little  we  thought,  when 
we  saw  this  man  a  favourite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  sur- 
rounded with  military  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we  should  live  to  see 
him  standing  at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  his  doom  from  our  lips !  And 
how  far  is  it  from  certain  that  we  may  not  one  day,  in  the  bitterness 
of  our  souls,  vainly  invoke  the  protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we 
now  treat  so  lightly !  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  again  be  sub- 
ject to  tyranny !  But  God  forbid,  above  all,  that  our  tyrants  should 
ever  be  able  to  plead,  in  justification  of  the  worst  that  they  can  inflict 
upon  us,  precedents  furnished  by  ourselves  !*' 

These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a  great  effect  on  many 
moderate  Whigs.  Montague  did  his  best  to  rally  his  followers.  We 
still  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  must  have  been  a  most  effective 
peroration.  "  Gentlemen  warn  us" — this,  or  very  nearly  this,  seems 
to  have  been  what  he  said — "  not  to  furnish  King  James  with  a  pre- 
cedent which,  if  ever  he  should  be  restored,  he  may  use  against  our- 
selves. Do  they  really  believe  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall  ever  come, 
this  just  and  necessary  law  will  be  the  pattern  which  he  will  imitate  ? 
No,  Sir,  his  model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but  his  own ;  not 
our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and  after  a  most  fair  hearing,  inflicts 
deserved  retribution  on  a  single  guilty  head ;  but  his  own  bill,  which, 
without  a  defence,  without  an  investigation,  without  an  accusation, 
doomed  near  three  thousand  people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their 
English  blood  and  their  Protestant  faith,  the  men  to  the  gallows  and 
the  women  to  the  stake.  That  is  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and 
which  he  will  follow.  In  order  that  he  never  may  be  able  to  follow 
it,  in  order  that  the  fear  of  a  righteous  punishment  may  restrain  those 
enemies  of  our  country  who  wish  to  see  him  ruling  in  London  as  he 
ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give  my  vote  for  this  bill." 
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In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the  ministry,  the  mi- 
nority grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  debates  proceeded.  The 
question  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  the  bill  had  been  car- 
ried by  nearly  three  to  one.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  be 
committed,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  six,  the^Noes  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eight.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  pass, 
the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  nine,  (he  Noes  a  hundred  and 
fifty  six. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the 
Lords.  Before  it  arrived,  the  Lords  had  made  preparations  to  receive 
it.  Every  peer  who  was  absent  from  town  had  been  summoned  up : 
every  peer  who  disobeyed  the  summons  and  -was  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  disobedience  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Black  Rod.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  reading,  the  crowd  on  the 
benches  was  unprecedented.  The  whole  number  of  temporal  Lords, 
exclusive  of  minors,  Roman  Catholics  and  nonjurors,  was  about  a 
hundred  and  forty.  Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their  placQS. 
Many  thought  that  the  Bishops  ought  to  have  been  permitted,  if  not 
required,  to  withdraw :  for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  those  who  ministered 
at  the  altars  of  God  were  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment.  On  the  trial  of  a  peer  impeached  of  high 
treason,  the  prelates  always  retire,  and  leave  tiie  culprit  to  be  absolved 
or  condemned  by  laymen.  And  surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  a  divine 
should  doom  his  fellow  creatures  to  death  as  a  judge,  it  must  be  still 
more  unseemly  that  he  should  doom  them  to  death  as  a  legislator.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former,  he  contracts  that  stain  of  blood  which 
the  Church  regards  with  horror ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
there  are  some  grave  objections  'to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  Act  of 
Attainder  which  do  not  apply  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  (urdinary 
course  of  justice.  In  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  life  of 
Strafford  was  under  consideration,  all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew. 
Now,  however,  the  example  of  Granmer,  who  had  voted  for  some  of 
the  most  infamous  acts  of  attainder  that  ever  passed,  was  thought 
more  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  there  was  a  great  muster  of  lawn 
sleeves.  It  was  very  properly  resolved  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  should  be  suspended,  that  the  House 
should  be  called  over  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  every  sittmgi 
and  that  every  member  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name  should  be 
taken  into  custody.* 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth  was  teeming  with 
strange  designs.  He  had  now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  yonih 
could  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  fiftults:  but  he  was 

*  See  the  Lords'  Jounali,  Nor.  14,  HovC' iO^  Dee.  1|  IQM. 
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cause  and  effect,  or  by  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  God,  persons 
who  had  been  eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  had 
repeatedly  perished  by  such  bills.  No  man  had  ever  made  a  more 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  destmction  of  his 
enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  by  an  nniscrapalous  use 
of  the  legislative  power  that  he  was  himself  destroyed.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  fate  was  now  trembling  in 
the  balance  had  himself  formerly  borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar 
to  that  which  was  now  instituted  against  him,  was  not  this  a  fact 
which  ought  to  suggest  very  serious  reflections  ?  Those  who  taunt- 
ingly reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had  supported  the  bill  which  attainted 
Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves  be  tauntingly  reminded,  in  some 
dark  and  terrible  hour,  that  they  had  supported  the  bill  which  had 
attainted  Fenwick.  "Let  us  remember  what  vicissitudes  we  have 
seen.  Let  us,  from  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune,  learn  moderation  in  prosperity.  How  little  we  thought,  when 
we  saw  this  man  a  favourite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  sur- 
rounded with  military  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we  should  live  to  see 
him  standing  at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  his  doom  from  our  lips !  And 
how  far  is  it  from  certain  that  we  may  not  one  day,  in  the  bitterness 
of  our  souls,  vainly  invoke  the  protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we 
now  treat  so  lightly !  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  again  be  sub- 
ject to  tyranny  !  But  God  forbid,  above  all,  that  our  tyrants  should 
ever  be  able  to  plead,  in  justification  of  the  worst  that  they  can  inflict 
upon  us,  precedents  furnished  by  ourselves  !** 

These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a  great  effect  on  many 
moderate  A\Tiigs.  Montague  did  his  best  to  rally  his  followers.  We 
still  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  must  have  been  a  most  effective 
peroration.  "  Gentlemen  warn  us" — this,  or  very  nearly  this,  seems 
to  have  been  what  he  said — "  not  to  furnish  King  James  with  a  pre- 
cedent which,  if  ever  he  should  be  restored,  he  may  use  against  our- 
selves. Do  they  really  believe  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall  ever  come, 
this  just  and  necessary  law  will  be  the  pattern  which  he  will  imitate  ? 
No,  Sir,  his  model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but  his  own ;  not 
our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and  after  a  most  fair  hearing,  inflicts 
deserved  retribution  on  a  single  guilty  head  ;  but  his  own  bill,  which, 
without  a  defence,  without  an  investigation,  without  an  accusation, 
doomed  near  three  thousand  people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their 
English  blood  and  their  Protestant  faith,  the  men  to  the  gallows  and 
the  women  to  the  stake.  That  is  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and 
which  he  will  follow.  In  order  that  he  never  may  be  able  to  follow 
it,  in  order  that  the  fear  of  a  righteous  punishment  may  restrain  those 
enemies  of  our  country  who  wish  to  see  him  ruling  in  London  as  he 
ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give  my  vote  for  this  bill." 
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In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  infiaence  of  the  miniBtrj,  the  mi- 
nority grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  debates  proceeded.  The 
question  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  the  bill  had  been  car- 
ried by  nearly  three  to  one.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  be 
committed,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  six,  the 'Noes  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eight.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  pass, 
the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  nine,  (he  Noes  a  hundred  and 
fifty  six. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the 
Lords.  Before  it  arrived,  the  Lords  had  made  preparations  to  receive 
it.  Every  peer  who  was  absent  from  town  had  been  summoned  up : 
every  peer  who  disobeyed  the  summons  and  -was  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  disobedience  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Black  Rod.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  reading,  the  crowd  on  the 
benches  was  unprecedented.  The  whole  number  of  temporal  Lorda, 
exclusive  of  minors,  Roman  Catholics  and  nonjurors,  was  about  a 
hundred  and  forty.  Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their  places. 
Many  thought  that  the  Bishops  ought  to  have  been  permitted,  if  not 
required,  to  withdraw :  for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  those  who  ministered 
at  the  altars  of  God  were  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment.  On  the  trial  of  a  peer  impeached  of  high 
treason,  the  prelates  always  retire,  and  leave  tiie  culprit  to  be  absolved 
or  condemned  by  laymen.  And  surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  a  divine 
should  doom  his  fellow  creatures  to  death  as  a  judge,  it  must  be  still 
more  unseemly  that  he  should  doom  them  to  death  as  a  legislator.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former,  he  contracts  that  stain  of  bbod  which 
the  Church  regards  with  horror ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
there  are  some  grave  objections  'to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  Act  of 
Attainder  which  do  not  apply  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  (vdinary 
course  of  justice.  In  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  life  of 
Strafford  was  under  consideration,  all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew. 
Now,  however,  the  example  of  Cranmer,  who  had  voted  for  some  of 
the  most  infamous  acts  of  attainder  that  ever  passed,  was  thought 
more  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  there  was  a  great  muster  of  lawn 
sleeves.  It  was  very  properly  resolved  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  should  be  suspended,  that  the  House. 
should  be  called  over  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  every  sittingi 
and  that  every  member  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name  should  be 
taken  into  custody.* 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  bram  of  Monmouth  was  teeming  with 
strange  designs.  He  had  now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  youth 
could  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  fiftults :  bat  he  was 

«  See  the  Lord^  J<ninal%  Nov.  14,  Hov:^  iO^  Dte.  1,  laM. 
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more  wayward  and  eccentric  than  ever.  Both  in  his  intellectual  and 
in  his  moral  character  there  was  an  abundance  of  those  fine  qualities 
which  may  be  called  luxuries,  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  those 
solid  qualities  which  are  of  the  first  necessity.  He  had  brilliant  wit 
and  ready  invention  without  common  sense,  and  chivalrous  generosity 
and  delicacy  without  common  honesty.  He  was  capable  of  rising  to 
the  part  of  tlie  Black  Prince ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of  sinking  to 
the  part  of  Fuller.  His  political  life  was  blemished  by  some  most 
dishonourable  actions :  yet  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  those 
motives  to  which  most  of  the  dishonourable  actions  of  politicians  are 
to  be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little  and  money  less.  Of  fear  he 
was  utterly  insensible.  If  he  sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  villain, — for 
no  milder  word  will  come  up  to  the  truth, — it  was  merely  to  amuse 
himself  and  to  astonish  other  people.  In  civil  as  in  military  affairs, 
he  loved  ambuscades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now  imagined 
that  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  making  a  sensation,  of  pro- 
ducing a  great  commotion ;  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  a 
spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the  stories  which 
Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which  King,  Lords  and  Commons, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as  calumnies,  were,  in  the 
main,  true.  "Was  it  possible  to  prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross 
the  wise  policy  of  William,  to  bring  disgrace  at  once  on  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  both  parties,  to  throw  the  whole  political  world 
into  inextricable  confusion  ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner;  and  with 
the  prisoner  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  directly.  It  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  intervention  of  more  than  one  female  agent. 
The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  a  Mordaunt,  and  Monmouth's  first 
cousin.  Her  gallantries  were  notorious;  and  her  husband  had,  some 
years  before,  tried  to  induce  his  brother  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dis- 
solving his  marriage :  but  the  attempt  had  been  defeated,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  zeal  with  which  Monmouth  had  fought  the  battle 
of  liis  kinswoman.  The  lady,  though  separated  from  her  lord,  lived 
in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  associated  with  many  women  of 
fashion,  among  others,  with  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  and  with  a  relation 
of  Lady  Mary,  mimed  Elizabeth  Lawson.  By  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Duchess,  Monmouth  conveyed  to  the  prisoner  several  papers 
containing  suggestions  framed  with  much  art.  Let  Sir  John, — such 
was  the  substance  of  these  suggestions, — boldly  affirm  that,  his  con- 
fession is  true,  that  he  has  brought  accusations,  on  hearsay  indeed, 
but  not  on  common  hearsay,  that  ho  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  wliicli  ho  has  asserted  from  the  highest  quarters ;  and  let  him 
point  out  a  mode  in  which  his  veracity  may  be  easily  brought  to  the 
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test.  Let  him  pray  that  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Romney,  who 
are  well  known  to  enjoy  the  royal  confidence,  may  be  called  upon  to 
declare  whether  they  are  not  in  possession  of  information  agreeing 
with  what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray  that  the  King  may  be. 
requested  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  evidence  which  caused  the 
sudden  disgrace  of  Lord  Marlborough,  and  any  letters  which  may 
have  been  intercepted  while  passing  between  Saint  Germains  and 
Lord  Godolphin.  ^^  Unless,"  said  Monmouth  to  his  female  agents, 
^'  Sir  John  is  under  a  fate,  unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take 
my  counsel.  If  he  does,  his  life  and  honoiur  are  safe.  If  he  does 
not,  he  is  a  dead  man."  Then  this  strange  intriguer,  with  his  usual 
license  of  speech,  reviled  William  for  what  was  in  tnith  one  of  Wil- 
liam's best  titles  to  glory.  ^^  He  is  the  worst  of  men.  He  has  acted 
basely.  He  pretends  not  to  believe  these  charges  against  Shrews- 
bury,  Russell,  Marlborough,  Godolphin.  And  yet  he  knows"— and 
Monmouth  confirmed  the  assertion  by  a  tremendous  oath, — "  he 
knows  that  every  word  of  the  charges  is  true." 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  delivered  by  Lady  Mary  to 
her  husband.  If  the  advice  which  they  contained  had  been  followed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  adviser  would  have 
been  attained.  The  King  would  have  been  bitterly  mortified :  there 
would  have  been  a  general  panic  among  public  men  of  every  party : 
even  Marlborough's  serene  fortitude  would  have  been  severely  tried : 
and  Shrewsbury  would  probably  have  shot  himself.  But  that  Fenwick 
would  have  put  himself  in  a  better  situation  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Such  was  his  own  opinion.  He  saw  that  the  step  which  he  was  urged 
to  take  was  hazardous.  He  knew  that  he  was  urged  to  take  that  step, 
not  because  it  was  likely  to  save  himself,  but  because  it  was  certain 
to  annoy  others ;  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  Monmouth's  tool. 

On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the  earliest  stage 
without  a  division.  Then  Fenwick's  confession,  which  had,  by  the 
royal  command,  been  laid  on  the  table,  was  read ;  and  then  Marl- 
borough stood  up.  "Nobody  can  wonder,"  he  said,  ''that  a  man 
whose  head  is  in  danger  should  try  to  save  himself  by  accusing 
others.  I  assure  Your  Lordships  that,  since  the  aecessioii  of  his 
present  Majesty,  I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  Sir  John  on  any 
subject  whatever ;  and  this  I  declare  on  my  word  of  honour."*  Marl- 
borough's assertion  may  have  been  true :  but  it  was  perfectly  com- 
pati])le  with  the  truth  of  all  that  Fenwick  had  said.  Gt>doIphin  went 
further.  ''  I  certainly  did,"  he  said,  **  continue  to  the  last  in  the 
service  of  King  James  and  of  his  Queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them 
both.     But  I  cannot  think  that  a  crime.    It  is  posttble  that  th^  and 

•  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Dee.  1, 1096;  Ii'Hinaltaff,  «f  nas  datt. 
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those  >vho  arc  about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to 
their  interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is  utterly  false  that  I 
have  had  any  such  dealings  with  the  Court  of  St.  Ghrmains  as  are 
described  in  the  paper  which  Tour  Lordships  have  heard  read."* 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any 
further  confession  to  make.  Several  peers  interrogated  him,  but  to 
no  purpose.  ISIonmouth,  who  could  not  believe  that  the  papers  which 
he  had  sent  to  Newgate  had  produced  no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and 
encouraging  manner,  several  questions  intended  to  bring  out  answers 
which  would  have  been  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  accused  Lords. 
No  such  answer  however  was  to  be  extracted  from  Fenwick.  Mon- 
mouth saw  that  his  ingenious  machinations  had  failed.  Enraged  and 
disappointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  became  more  xealous  for 
the  bill  than  any  other  peer  in  the  House.  Every  body  noticed  the 
rapid  change  in  his  temper  and  manner :  but  that  change  was  at  first 
imputed  merely  to  his  well  known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  into  considersr 
tion ;  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  was  in 
attendance.  But,  before  he  was  called  in,  a  previous  question  was 
raised.  Several  distinguished  Tories,  particularly  Nottingham, 
Rochester,  Normanby  and  Leeds,  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was 
idle  to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unless 
the  House  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  person  so  formidable  that,  if 
guilty,  he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  did  not 
wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any  evidence.  For,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  his  criminality,  they  should  still 
think  it  better  to  leave  him  unpunished  than  to  make  a  law  for 
punishing  him.  The  general  sense,  however,  was  decidedly  for  pro- 
ceeding.f  The  prisoner  and  his  counsel  were  allowed  another  week 
to  prepare  themselves ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Decemher, 
the  struggle  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  hottest,  the  divisions  were  the 
largest,  the  protests  were  the  most  numerously  signed  that  had  ever 
been  known  in  the  whole  history  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Repeatedly 
the  benches  continued  to  be  filled  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  past 
midnight.;]:  The  health  of  many  lords  suffered  severely:  for  the 
winter  was  bitterly  cold ;  but  the  majority  was  not  disposed  to  be 
indulgent.  One  evening  Devonshire  was  unwell :  he  stole  away  and 
went  to  bed :  but  Black  Rod  was  soon  sent  to  bring  him  back.  Leeds^ 
whoso  constitution  was  extremely  infirm,  complained  loudly.  "It  is 
very  well,"  he  said,  "for  young  gentlemen  to  sit  down  to  their  eup* 

*  L'llcrmitage,  Dec.  4  (14),  1C96;  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec  1. 
f  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  8,  1G9C;  L'Herraitage,  of  the  same  date. 
t  L'nermitage,  Dec.  15  (25),  18  (28),  1696. 
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pcrs  and  their  wine  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  bat  some  of  us 
old  men  arc  likely  to  be  of  as  much  use  here  as  they ;  and  we  shall 
soon  be  in  our  graves  if  we  are  forced  to  keep  such  hours  at  such  a 
season.'*'  So  strongly  was  party  spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  was 
disregarded,  and  the  House  continued  to  sit  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
a  day.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  bill  were  Rochester,  Nottingham, 
Normanby  and  Leeds.  The  chief  orators  on  the  other  side  were 
Tankerville,  who,  in  spite  of  the  deep  stains  which  a  life  singularly 
unfortunate  had  left  on  his  public  and  private  character,  always  spoke 
with  an  eloquence  which  riveted  the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  Burnet, 
who  made  a  great  display  of  historical  learning;  Wharton,  whose 
lively  and  familiar  style  of  speaking,  acquired  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, sometimes  shocked  the  formality  of  the  Lords ;  and  Monmouth, 
who  had  always  carried  the  liberty  of  debate  to  the  verge  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  who  now  never  opened  his  lips  without  inflicting  a 
wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  adversary.  A  very  few  nobles  of 
great  weight,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  formed  a 
third  party.  They  were  willing  to  use  the  Bill  of  Attainder  as  an 
^  instrument  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  a  full  confession 
out  of  the  prisoner.  But  they  were  determined  not  to  give  a  final 
vote  for  sending  him  to  the  scaffold.       ^ 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  secondary  evidence 
of  what  Goodman  could  have  proved  should  be  admitted.  On  this 
occasion  Burnet  closed  the  debate  by  a  powerful  speech  which  none 
of  the  Tory  orators  could  undertake  to  answer  without  premeditation. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  six  lords  were  present,  a  number  unprece- 
dented in  our  history.  There  were  seventy  three  Contents,  and  fifty 
three  Not  Contents.  Thirty  six  of  the  minority  protested  against 
the  decision  of  the  House,  f 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question  whether  the 
bill  sliould  be  read  a  second  time.  The  debate  was  diversified  by  a 
curious  episode.  Monmouth,  in  a  vehement  declamation,  threw  some 
severe  and  well  merited  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffreys.  The  title  and  part  of  the  ill  gotten  wealth  of  JeflGreys  had 
descended  to  his  son,  a  dissolute  lad,  who  had  lately  come  of  age,  and 
who  was  then  sitting  in  the  House.  The  young  man  fired  at  hearing 
his  father  reviled.  The  House  was  forced  to  interfere,  and  to  make 
both  the  disputants  promise  that  the  matter  should  go  no  further. 
On  this  day  a  hundred  and  twenty  eight  peers  were  present.    The 

•  L' Hermitage,  Deo.  18  (28),  1696 

t  LordB'  Journals,  Dee.  15, 1696 ;  L'HtndtSfe,  Pto.  18  (28) ;  Yenoa  to  Bhiiwshiifjr 
Dec.  15.    About  the  nmnben  ther«  is  a  slight  dtflSnmies  betwisa  Yenoa  sad  VBi» 

mitage.    I  hare  followed  Yenum. 
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second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy  three  to  fifty  five;  and  forty 
nine  of  the  fifty  five  protested.* 

It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  courage  would  give 
way.  It  was  known  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die.  Hitherto  be 
might  have  flattered  liimself  with  hopes  that  the  bill  would  miscarry. 
But  now  that  it  had  passed  one  House,  and  seemed  certain  to  pass 
the  other,  it  was  probable  that  he  would  save  himself  by  disclosing 
all  that  he  knew.  He  was  again  put  to  the  bar  and  interrogated. 
He  refused  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  his  answers  might  be  used 
against  him  by  the  Grown  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  assured  that 
the  House  would  protect  him :  but  he  pretended  that  this  assurance 
was  not  sufficient :  the  House  was  not  always  sitting :  he  might  be 
brought  to  trial  during  a  recess,  and  hanged  before  their  Lordships 
met  again.  The  royal  word  alone,  he  said,  would  be  a  complete 
guarantee.  The  Peers  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  immediately 
resolved  that  Wliarton  should  go  to  Kensington,  and  should  entreat 
His  Majesty  to  give  the  pledge  which  the  prisoner  required.  Whar- 
ton hastened  to  Kensington,  and  hastened  back  with  a  gracious 
answer.  Fcnwick  was  again  placed  at  the  bar.  The  royal  word, 
he  was  told,  had  been  passed  that  nothing  wliich  he  might  say  there 
should  be  used  against  him  in  any  other  place.  Still  he  made  diffi- 
culties. He  might  confess  all  that  he  knew,  and  yet  might  be  told 
that  he  was  still  keeping  something  back.  In  short,  he  would  say 
nothing  till  he  had  a  pardon.  He  was  then,  for  the  last  time, 
solemnly  cautioned  from  the  Woolsack.  He  was  assured  that,  if  he 
would  deal  ingenuously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be  intercessors 
for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that  their  intercession  would 
not  be  unsuccessful.  If  he  continued  obstinate,  they  would  proceed 
with  the  bill.  A  short  interval  was  allowed  him  for  consideration ; 
and  he  was  then  required  to  give  his  final  answer.  "  I  have  given 
it,''  he  said:  "I  have  no  security.  If  I  had,  I  should  be  glad  to 
satisfy  the  House.''  He  was  then  carried  back  to  his  cell;  and  the 
Peers  separated,  having  sate  far  into  the  night,  f 

At  noon  they  met  again.     The  third  reading  was  moved.     Tenison 

*  Lords*  Journals,  Dec.  18,  1C96;  Vernon  to  Shrcwsbiuy,  Dec.  19;  L'JIemutagey 
Deo.  22  (Jan.  1).     I  take  the  numbers  from  Vernon. 

f  Lordii*  Journals,  Dec.  25,  1G9G ;  L'llermitage,  Dec.  26  (Jan.  4).  In  the  Yeraon 
Correspondence  there  is  A  letter  from  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury  giTing  an  account  of 
the  transactions  of  this  day ;  but  it  is  erroneously  dated  Dec.  2,  and  ia  placed  accord- 
ing to  that  date.  This  is  not  the  only  blunder  of  the  kind.  A  letter  fh>m  Vernon  to 
Shrewsbury,  evidently  written  on  the  7th  of  NoTcmber,  1G96,  is  dated  and  placed  as  a 
letter  of  the  7th  of  January,  1G07.  A  letter  of  June  14, 1700,  is  dated  and  placed  as 
a  letter  of  June  14,  101)8.  The  Vernon  Correspondence  is  of  great  Talue  :  but  it  is  so 
ill  edited  that  it  cannot  be  safely  used  without  much  caution,  and  constant  refermct 
to  other  authorities. 
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spoke  for  the  bill  with  more  ability  than  was  expected  from  him,  and 
Monmouth  with  as  much  sharpness  as  in  the  previous  debates.  Bat 
Devonshire  declared  that  he  could  go  no  further.  He  had  hoped  that| 
fear  would  induce  Fenwick  to  make  a  frank  confession :  that  hope 
was  at  an  end :  the  question  now  was  sfanply  whether  this  man  should 
be  put  to  death  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  to  that  question  De> 
vonshire  said  that  he  must  answer,  *^  Not  Content."  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  on  what  principle  he  can  have  thought  himself  justified 
in  threatening  to  do  what  he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  doing. 
He  was,  however,  followed  by  Dorset,  Ormond,  Pembroke,  and  two  or 
three  others.  Devonshire,  in  the  name  of  his  little  party,  and  Bo- 
Chester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories,  offered  to  waive  all  objections  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  if  the  penalty  were  reduced  from  death  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  But  the>  majority,  though  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  some  considerable  men,  was  still  a  majoijty,  and  would 
hear  of  no  terms  of  compromise.  The  third  reading  was  carried  by 
only  sixty  eight  votes  to  sixty  one.  Fifi^  three  Lords  recorded  their 
dissent ;  and  forty  one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the  arguments 
against  the  bill  were  ably  summed  up.*  The  peers  whom  Fenwick 
had  accused  took  different  sides.  Marlborough  steadily  voted  vfith 
the  majority,  and  induced  Prince  G^rge  to  do  the  same.  Godolphin 
as  steadily  voted  with  the  minority,  but,  with  characteristic  wariness, 
abstained  from  giving  any  reasons  for  his  votes.  No  part  of  his  life 
warrants  us  in  ascribing  his  conduct  to  any  exalted  motive.  It  is 
probable  that,  having  been  driven  from  office  by  the  Whigs  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  with 
his  party.f 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the  attention  of  the 
Peers  was  called  to  a  matter  which  deeply  oonoemed  the  honour  of 
their  order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  been,  not  unnaturally,  moved 
to  the  highest  resentment  by  the  conduct  of  Monmouth.  He  had, 
after  professing  a  great  desire  to  save  her  husband,  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  become  the  most  merciless  of  her  husband's  persecutors ; 
and  all  this  solely  because  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  wild 
scheme  of  mischief.  She  might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  revenge 
would  be  sweet.  In  her  rage  she  showed  .to  her  kinsman  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  the  papers  which  she  had  received  from,  the  Duchess  cf  Nor- 
folk. Carlisle  brought  the  subject  before  the  Lord?.  The  papenirere 
produced.    Lady  Mary  declared  that  she  had  received  tliem  from  the 

•  Lords'  Journals,  I>ec.  28, 1006;  Ytraoa  to  Shrswilmiy,  Dse.  24;  I/Hifldtitt^ 

Pec.  25  (Jan.  4). 
t  Vernon  to  Shrewsbory,  Die.  24, 1696. 
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Duchess.     The  Duchess  declared  that  she  had  received  them  from 
Monmouth.     Elizabeth  Lawson  confirmed  the  evidence  of  her  two 
<  friends.    All  the  bitter  things  which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about 
William  were  repeated.   The  rage  of  both  the  great  factions  broke  forth 
with  ungovernable  violence.     The  Whigs  were  exasperated  by  disco- 
vering that  Monmouth  had  been  secretly  labouring  to  bring  to  shame 
and  ruin  two  eminent  men  with  whose  reputation  the  reputation 
of  the  whole  party  was  bound  up.     Tho  Tories  accused  him  of  deal- 
ing treacherously  and  cruelly  by  the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife 
Both  among  the  Whigs  and  among  the  Tories  Monmouth  had,  by  his 
sneers  and  invectives,  made  numerous  personal  enemies,  whom  fear 
of  his  wit  and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in  awe.*    All  these  ene- 
mies were  now  openmouthed  against  him.     There  was  great  curiosity 
to  know  what  he  would  be  able  to  say  in  his  defence.    His  eloquence, 
the  correspondent  of  the  States  General  wrote,  had  often  annoyed 
others.     He  would  now  want  it  all  to  protect  himself.f     That  elo- 
quence indeed  was  of  a  kind  much  better  suited  to  attack  than  to  de- 
fence.   Monmouth  spoke  near  three  hours  in  a  confused  and  rambling 
manner,  boasted  extravagantly  of  his  services  and  sacrifices,  told  the 
House  that  he  had  borne  a  great  part  in  tho  Revolution,  that  he  had 
made  four  voyages  to  Holland  in  the  evil  times,  that  he  had  since  re- 
fused great  places,  that  he  had  always  held  lucre  in  contempt.     **  I," 
he  said,  turning  significantly  to  Nottingham,  "  have  bought  no  great 
estate  :  I  have  built  no  palace :  I  am  twenty  thousand  pounds  poorer 
than  when  I  entered  public  life.    My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready 
to  fall  about  my  ears.     Who  that  remembers  what  I  have  done  and 
suffered  for  His  Majesty  will  believe  that  I  would  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  him?"     He  solemnly  declared, — and  this  was  the  most  seri- 
ous of  the  many  serious  faults  of  his  long  and  unquiet  life, — that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  which  had  caused  so  much  scandal. 
The  Papists,  he  said,  hated  him :  they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him : 
his  ungrateful  kinswoman  had  consented  to  be  their  implement,  and 
had  requited  the  strenuous  efibrts  which  he  had  made  in  defence  of 
her  honour  by  trying  to  blast  his.     When  he  concluded  there  was  a 
long  silence.     He  asked  whether  their  Lordships  wished  him  to  with- 
draw.    Then  Leeds,  to  whom  ho  had  once  professed  a  strong  attach- 
ment, but  whom  ho  had  deserted  with  characteristic  inconstancy  and 
assailed  with  characteristic  petulance,  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venging himself.     "  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  the  shrewd  old  states- 

*  Dohna,  who  knew  Monmouth  well,  describes  him  thus :  "  H  aroit  de  Tesprit  infini* 
ment,  ct  memo  du  plus  agr^ablo ;  mais  il  7  aToit  ud  pen  trop  de  hant  et  d«  bM  dam 
son  fait.  II  nc  savoit  ce  que  c'^toit  quo  de  mdnager  les  gens;  et  il  torlnpiiuiit  i 
routrnncc  coux  qui  ne  lui  plaisoient  pas." 

t  L'ilermitage,  Jan.  12  (22),  1G97. 
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man  said,  "  that  the  noble  Earl  shoald  Tfithdi*aw  at  present.  The 
question  which  we  have  now  to  decide  is  merely  whether  these  papers 
do  or  do  not  deserve  onr  censm'e.  *  Who  wrote  them  is  a  question 
which  may  be  considered  hereafter."  It  was  then  moved  and  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  papers  were  scandalous,  and  that  the  author 
had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  Monmouth  him- 
self was,  by  these  dexterous  tactics,  forced  to  join  in  condemning  his 
own  compositions.*  Then  the  House  proceeded  to  consider  the 
charge  against  him.  The  character  of  his  cousin  the  Duchess  did 
not  stand  high ;  but  her  testimony  was  confirmed  both  by  direct  and 
by  circumstantial  evidence.  Her  husband  said,  with  sour  pleasantry, 
that  he  gave  entire  faith  to  what  she  had  deposed.  ^^  My  Lord  Mon- 
mouth thought  her  good  enough  to  be  wife  to  me ;  and,  if  she  is  good 
enough  to  be  wife  to  me,  I  am  sure  that  she  is  good  enough  to  be  a 
witness  against  him."  In  a  House  of  near  eighty  {ffeers  only  eight 
or  ten  seemed  inclined  to  show  any  favour  to  Monmouth.  He  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  the  act  of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  protested  that  he  was  innocent :  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
he  was  turned  out  of  all  his  places ;  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  Council  Book.f  It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  the  ruin 
of  his  fame  and  of  his  fortunes  was  irreparable.  But  there  was 
about  his  nature  an  elasticity  which  nothing  could  subdue.  In  his 
prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent  as  a  falcon  just  caged,  and  would, 
if  he  had  been  long  detained,  have  died  of  mere  impatience.  His 
only  solace  was  to  contrive  wild  and  romantic  schemes  for  extricating 
himself  from  his  difiioulties  and  aven^g  himself  on  his  enemies. 
When  he  regained  his  liberty,  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  a  disho- 
noured man,  more  hated  by  the  Whigs  than  any  Tory,  and  by  the 
Tories  than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  he  talked 
of  retiring  to  the  country,  living  like  a  farmer,  and  putting  his 
Countess  into  the  dairy  to  chum  and  to  make  cheeses.  Yet  «ven 
after  this  fall,  that  mounting  spirit  rose  again,  and  rose  higher 
than  ever.  When  he  next  appeared  before  the  world,  he  had  in- 
herited the  earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family :  he  had  ceased  to  be 
called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ;  and  he  soon  added  new 
lustre  to  the  name  of  Peterborough.  He  was  still  all  air  and  fire. 
His  ready  wit  and  his  dauntless  courage  made  him  formidable :  some 
amiable  qualities  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  fices,  and  some 
great  exploits  of  which  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  careless 
levity  with  which  they  were  performed,  made  him  popular ;  and  his 


*  Lords'  Jounials,  Jan.  9, 1696-7 ;  YinMia  to CQumrtlmiy,  of  tiM  smm  dates  L'l 
mitage,  Jan.  12  (22). 
t  Lordii'  Joornals,  Jan  15, 1696-7;  YtnoB  to  Shnwsbujt  of  shm  date;  L'B«- 
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countrymen  were  willing  to  forget  that  a  hero  of  whose  achieyementi 
they  were  proud,  and  who  was  not  more  distinguished  by  parts  and 
valour  than  by  courtesy  and  generosity,  had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy 
of  the  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  fate  of  Shrewsbury 
with  the  fate  of  Peterborough.  The  honour  of  Shrewsbury  was  safe. 
He  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted  of  the  charges  contained  in 
Fenwick's  confession.  He  was  soon  afterwards  still  more  triumph- 
antly acquitted  of  a  still  more  odious  charge.  A  wretched  spy 
named  Matthew  Smith,  who  thought  that  he  had  not  been  sulBBciently 
rewarded,  and  was  bent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that  Shrewsbury 
had  received  early  information  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  had 
suppressed  that  information,  and  had  taken  no  measures  to  prevent 
the  conspirators  from  accomplishing  their  design.  That  this  was  a 
foul  calumny  no  person  who  has  examined  the  evidence  can  doubt. 
The  King  declared  that  he  could  himself  prove  his  minister's  inno- 
cence ;  and  the  Peers,  after  examining  Smith,  pronounced  the  accu- 
sation unfounded.  Shrewsbury  was  cleared  as  far  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Parliament  to  clear  him.  He  had 
power  and  wealth,  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  favour  of  the 
people.  No  man  had  a  greater  number  of  devoted  friends.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  Whigs :  yet  he  was  not  personally  disliked  by  the 
Tories.  It  should  seem  that  his  situation  was  one  which  Peterborough 
might  well  have  envied.  But  happiness  and  misery  are  from  within. 
Peterborough  had  one  of  those  minds  of  which  the  deepest  wounds 
heal  and  leave  no  scar.  Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  which 
the  slightest  scratch  may  fester  to  the  death.  He  had  been  pablidy 
accused  of  corresponding  with  St.  Germains;  and,  though  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  had  pronounced  him  innocent,  his  conscience 
told  him  that  ho  was  guilty.  The  praises  which  he  knew  that  he  had 
not  deserved  sounded  to  him  like  reproaches.  He  never  regained  his 
lost  peace  of  mind.  He  left  office :  but  one  cruel  recollection  accom- 
panied him  into  retirement.  He  left  England :  but  one  cruel  recollec- 
tion pursued  him  over  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines.  On  a  memorable 
day,  indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country,  he  again,  after  many 
inactive  and  inglorious  years,  stoml  forth  the  Shrewsbury  of  1688. 
Scarcely  any  thing  in  history  is  more  melancholy  than  that  late  and 
solitary  gleam,  lighting  up  the  close  of  a  life  which  had  dawned  so 
splendidly,  and  which  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled  and 
gloomy. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  they 
adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  fate  of  .F^iwick  conse- 
quently remained  during  more  than  a  fortnight  in  suspense.  In  the 
interval  plans  of  escape  were  formed ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
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to  place  a  strong  military  guard  round  Newgate.*  Some  Jacobites 
knew  William  so  little  as  to  send  him  anonymous  letters,  threatening 
that  he  should  be  shot  or  stabbed  if  he  dared  to  touch  a  hair  of  the 
prisoner's  head.f  On  the  moming  of  the  eleventh  of  January  he 
passed  the  bill.  He  at  the  same  time  passed  a  bill  which  authorised 
the  government  to  detain  Bemardi  and  some  other  conspirators  in 
custody  during  twelve  months.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  deeply 
mournful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London.  The  Countess  of  Aylee- 
bury  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  proceedings  against  Sir 
John.  Her  lord  had  been  as  deep  as  Sir  John  in  treason,  was,  like 
Sir  John,  in  confinement,  and  had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to 
Goodman's  flight.  She  had  learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  a 
method  by  which  a  criminal  who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
law  might  be  punished.  Her  terror  had  increased  at  every  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
royal  assent  was  to  be  given,  her  agitation  became  greater  than  her 
frame  could  support.  When  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  guns  which 
announced  that  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she  fell  into 
fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.^ 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
save  Fenwiok.  His  wife  threw  herself  at  William's  feet,  and  offered 
him  a  petition.  He  took  the  petition,  and  said,  very  gently,  that  it 
should  be  considered,  but  that  the  matter  was  one  of  public  concern, 
and  that  he  must  deliberate  with  his  mbisters  before  he  decided.} 
She  then  addressed  herself  to  the  Lords.  She  told  them  that  her 
husband  had  not  expected  his  doom,  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  death,  that  he  had  not,  during  his  long  jjnprison- 
ment,  seen  a  divine.  They  were  easily  induced  to  request  that  he 
might  be  respited  for  a  week.  A  respite  was  granted :  but,  forty 
eight  hours  before  it  expired.  Lady  Mary  presented  to  the  Lords 
another  petition,  imploring  them  to  interccnie  with  the  King  that  her 
husband's  punishment  might  be  commuted  to  banishment.  The 
House  was  taken  by  surprise ;  and  a  motion  to  acyoum  was  with  diffi- 
culty carried  by  two  vote8.||  On  the  morrow,  the  last  day  of  Fen- 
wick's  life,  a  similar  petition  was  presented  to  the  Commons.  But 
the  Whig  leaders  were  on  their  guard :  the  attendance  was  full;  and 
a  motion  for  reading  the  Orders  of  the  Day  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  fifty  two  to  a  hundred  and  seven*!    la  truth,  neither  branch  of 

♦  Postman.  Dec.  29,  81,  1696. 

t  L'Uermitage,  Jan.  12  (22),  1697. 

X  Van  CleTerakirke,  Jan.  12  (22),  1697 ;  L'Hcndtase,  Jaa.  16  (26). 
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the  legislature  could,  without  condemning  itself,  request  William  to 
spare  Fenwick's  life.  Jurymen,  who  have,  in  the  discharge  of  a  piklik- 
ful  duty,  pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may,  with  perfect  consistency, 
recommend  him  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Grown.  But 
the  Houses  ought  not  to  have  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they 
were  convinced,  not  merely  that  Sir  John  had  committed  high  treason, 
but  also  that  he  could  not,  without  serious  danger  to  the  Common- 
wealth, be  suffered  to  live.  He  could  not  be  at  once  a  proper  object 
of  such  a  bill  and  a  proper  object  of  the  royal  mercy. 

On  the  twenty  eighth  of  January  the  execution  took  place.  In 
compliment  to  the  noble  families  with  which  Fenwick  was  connected, 
orders  were  given  that  the  ceremonial  should  be  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  when  a  peer  of  the  realm  suffers  death.  A  scaffold  was 
erected  on  Tower  Hill  and  hung  with  black.  The  prisoner  was 
brought  from  Newgate  in  the  coach  of  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, which  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards.  Though 
the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense : 
but  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  no  sign  that  the  multitude  sympa- 
thized with  the  criminal.  He  behaved  with  a  firmness  which  had  not 
been  expected  from  him.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  steady  steps, 
and  bowed  courteously  to  the  persons  who  were  assembled  on  it,  but 
spoke  to  none,  except  White,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
White  prayed  with  him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In  the  prayer 
the  King  was  commended  to  the  Divine  protection ;  but  no  name 
which  could  give  offence  was  pronounced.  Fenwick  then  delivered  a 
sealed  paper  to  the  Sheriffs,  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt  down, 
laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
soul/'  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body  at  a  single  blow.  His 
remains  were  placed  in  a  rich  coffin,  and  buried  that  night,  by  torch- 
light, under  the  pavement  of  Saint  Martin's  church.  No  person  has, 
since  that  day,  suffered  death  in  England  by  Act  of  Attainder."^ 

Meanwhile  an  important  question,  about  which  public  feeling  was 
much  excited,  had  been  under  discussion.  As  soon  as  the  Parlia- 
ment met,  a  Bill  for  Regulating  Elections,  differing  little  in  substance 
from  the  bill  which  the  King  had  refused  to  pass  in  the  preceding 
session,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  was  pushed  through  every 
stage.  On  the  report  it  was  moved  that  five  thousand  pounds  in  per- 
sonal estate  should  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  representative 
of  a  city  or  borough.  But  this  amendment  was  rejected.  On  the 
third  reading  a  rider  was  added,  which  permitted  a  merchant  pes- 

*  L  Hprmitngc,  Jan.  29  (Feb.  8),  1697;  London  Gaiette,  Feb.  1  ;  Paris  Gftsett«; 

Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Jan.  28 ;  Burnet,  ii.  193. 
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sessed  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  represent  the  town  in  which  he 
resided :  but  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  considered  as 
a  merchant  because  he  was  a  proprietor  of  Bank  Stock  or  East  India 
Stock.  The  fight  was  hard.  Cowper  distinguished  himself  among 
the  opponents  of  the  bill.  His  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  hunting, 
hawking  boors,  who  wished  to  keep  in  their  own  bands  the  whole 
business  of  legislation,  called  forth  some  sharp  rustic  retorts.  A  plain 
squire,  he  was  told,  was  as  likely  to  serve  the  country  well  as  the 
most  fluent  gownsman,  who  was  ready,  for  a  guinea,  to  prove  that 
black  was  white.  On  the  question  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  the 
Ayes  were  two  hundred,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty.* 

The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily  agreed  to  a  similar 
bill ;  but  they  had  since  reconsidered  the  subject  and  changed  their 
opinion.  The  truth  is  that,  if  a  law  requiring  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  possess  an  estate  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
a  year  in  land  could  have  been  strictly  enforced,  such  a  law  would 
have  been  very  advantageous  to  country  gentlemen  of  moderate 
property,  but  would  have  been  by  no  means  advantageous  to  the 
grandees  of  the  realm.  A  lord  of  a  small  manor  would  have  stood 
for  the  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  his  family  had  resided 
during  centuries,  without  any  apprehension  that  he  should  be  opposed 
by  some  alderman  of  London,  whom  the  electors  had  never  seen 
before  the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  title  to  their  favour 
was  a  pockctbook  full  of  bank  notes.  But  a  great  nobleman,  who 
had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  who 
commanded  two  or  three  boroughs,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  pot 
his  younger  son,  his  younger  brother,  his  man  of  business,  into  Pai^ 
liament,  or  to  earn  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  a  seat 
for  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  an  Attorney  GeneraL  On  this  occa- 
sion therefore  the  interest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk 
and  Somerset,  Newcastle  and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorset,  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  wealthy  traders  of  the  City  and  of  the  clever 
young  aspirants  of  the  Temple,  and  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  a  squire  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a  year.  On  the 
day  fixed  for  the  second  reading  the  attendance  of  lords  was  great. 
Several  petitions  from  constituent  bodies,  which  thought  it  hard  that 
a  new  restriction  should  be  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  were  presented  and  read.  After  a  debate  of  some  hours 
the  bill  was  rejected  by  sixty  two  votes  to  thirty  seven^f  Only  three 
days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Commons,  burning  with  resentmenti 
proposed  to  tack  the  bill  which  the  Peers  had  just  r^ected  to  the 

•  Commous'  Journals,  December  19,  1696;  YifBOB  to  Shrtwilmiy,  Not.  S8, 1696. 
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Land  Tax  Bill.  This  motion  would  probably  have  been  carried,  had 
not  Foley  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  duties  of  his  place,  and,  under 
pretence  of  speaking  to  order,  shown  that  such  a  tack  would  be  with- 
out a  precedent  in  parliamentary  history.  When  the  question  was 
put,  the  Ayes  raised  so  loud  a  cry  that  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
the  majority :  but  on  a  division  they  proved  to  be  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty  five.     The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty  three,* 

Other  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  session  deserve  mention* 
While  the  Commons  were  busily  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  restor- 
ing the  finances,  an  incident  took  place  which  seemed,  during  a  short 
time,  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  infant  liberty  of  the  press,  but  which 
eventually  proved  the  means  of  confirming  that  liberty.  Among  the 
many  newspapers  which  had  been  established  since  the  expiration  of  the 
censorship,  was  one  called  the  Flying  Post.  The  editor,  John  Salis- 
bury, was  the  tool  of  a  band  of  stockjobbers  in  the  City,  whose  interest 
it  happened  to  be  to  cry  down  the  public  securities.  He  one  day 
published  a  false  and  malicious  paragraph,  evidently  intended  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  Exchequer  Bills.  On  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer 
Bills  depended,  at  that  moment,  the  political  greatness  and  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  realm.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a 
flame.  The  Speaker  issued  his  warrant  against  Salisbury.  It  was 
resolved  without  a  division  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  prohibit 
the  publishing  of  news  without  a  license.  Forty  eight  hours  later  the 
bill  was  presented  and  read.  But  the  members  had  now  had  time  to 
cool.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  them  whose  residence  in  the  country 
had  not,  during  the  preceding  summer,  been  made  more  agreeable  by 
the  London  journals.  Meagre  as  those  journals  may  seem  to  a  person 
who  has  the  Times  daily  on  his  breakfast  table,  they  were  to  that 
generation  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No  Devonshire 
or  Yorkshire  gentleman.  Whig,  or  Tory,  could  bear  the  thought  of 
being  again  dependent,  during  seven  months  of  every  year,  for  all 
information  about  what  was  doing  in  the  world,  on  newsletters.  If  the 
bill  passed,  the  sheets,  which  were  now  so  impatiently  expected  twice 
a  week  at  every  country  seat  in  the  kingdom,  would  contain  nothing 
but  what  it  suited  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  public :  they  would 
be,  in  fact,  so  many  London  Gazettes ;  and  the  most  assiduous  reader 
of  the  London  Gazette  might  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  his  time.  A  few  voices,  however,  were  raised  in 
&vour  of  a  censorship.  "  These  papers,"  it  was  said,  "  frequently 
contain  mischievous  matter.**    "  Then  why  arc  they  not  prosecuted  ?" 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  26,  1696-7;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury  and  Van  Cleren- 
kirke  to  tLo  States  General  of  the  same  date.  It  is  curioas  that  the  King  ami  the 
Lords  should  have  made  so  strenuous  a  fight  against  the  CommoiM  in  defence  of 
one  of  the  five  points  of  the  People's  Charter. 
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was  the  answer.  ^^Ilas  tho  Attorney-General  filod  nn  rnformatlon 
against  any  one  of  them  ?  And  U  it  not  absurd  to  ask  us  to  give  a 
new  remedy  by  statu te,  when  tho  old  remedy  afforded  by  the  common 
law  has  never  been  tried?'*  On  tlie  question  whether  the  bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes  were  only  sixteen,  the  Noes  two 
hundred.* 

Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  noticed  as  an  instance 
of  the  slow,  but  steady  progress  of  civilization*  The  nneient  immu- 
nities enjoyed  hy  some  districts  of  the  capital,  of  wJiieh  Ibe  largest 
and  the  most  infamous  was  Whitefriars,  had  produced  abuetes  which 
could  no  longer  be  endured.  The  Templars  on  one  side  of  Alsatia, 
and  the  citizens  on  the  other,  had  long  been  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature  to  put  down  so  monstrous  a  nuisance.  Yet 
still,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  school  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, and  on  the  east  by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade,  stood  tbia 
labyrinth  of  squalid,  tottering  houses,  close  packed,  every  one,  from 
cellar  to  cockloft,  with  outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with 
society.  The  beat  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors  who 
were  in  fear  of  bailiffs.  The  rest  were  attorneys  struck  off  the  roll, 
witnesses  who  carried  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform  the 
public  where  a  false  oath  might  be  procured  for  half  a  crown,  sharpers, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin,  forgers  of  bank  notes,  and 
tawdry  women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger, 
made  free  use  of  their  nails  and  their  scissors,  yet  whose  anger  was 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  their  kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  nar- 
row alleys  of  the  sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call 
for  more  punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise  of  blae^phemy  and  ribald 
song  never  ceased  during  the  whole  night.  The  benchers  of  tho 
Inner  Temple  could  bear  die  scandal  and  the  annoyance  no  longer. 
They  ordered  the  gnte  leading  into  Whitefrmrs  to  be  bricked  up,  Tho 
Alsatians  mustered  in  great  force,  attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one 
of  them,  pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked  down  the  Sheriff  who  camo 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  off  hia  gold  chain,  which,  no  doubt,  waa 
soon  in  the  melting  pot.  The  riot  was  not  supprc^ed  till  a  company 
of  the  Foot  Guiirds  arrived.  This  outrage  excited  general  indigna- 
tion.    The  City,  indignant  at  tho  outrage  offered  to  the  Sheriff,  cried 

♦  Commons*  Jounmli,  AprlJ  t,  «»  1C97;  NtrciMU(»  Lutirari  Di«y  t  L'HtrmiUgt^ 
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loudly  for  justice.  Yet,  so  diflScult  was  it  to  execute  any  process  in 
the  dens  of  Wliitefriars,  that  near  two  years  elapsed  before  a  single 
ringleader  was  apprehended.* 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind,  smaller  indeed,  and 
less  renowned,  but  inhabited  by  a  not  less  lawless  population.  An 
unfortunate  tailor,  who  ventured  to  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
manding payment  of  a  debt,  was  set  upon  by  the  whole  mob  of  cheats, 
ruffians  and  courtesans.  He  offered  to  give  a  full  discharge  to  his 
debtor  and  a  treat  to  the  rabble,  but  in  vain.  He  had  violated  their 
franchises  ;  and  this  crime  was  not  to  be  pardoned.  He  was  knocked 
down,  stripped,  tarred,  feathered.  A  rope  was  tied  round  his  waist. 
He  was  dragged  naked  up  and  down  the  streets  amidst  yells  of  *'  A 
bailiff!  A  bailiff!"  Finally  he  was  compelled  to  kneel  down  and  to 
curse  his  father  and  mother.  Having  performed  this  ceremony  he  was 
permitted, — and  the  permission  was  blamed  by  many  of  the  Savoy- 
ards,— to  limp  home  without  a  rag  upon  him.t  The  Bog  of  Allen, 
the  passes  of  the  Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe  than  this  small 
knot  of  lanes,  surrounded  by  the  mansions  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
a  flourishing  and  enlightened  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1697,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franchises  of  these 
places  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Al- 
satians and  Savoyards  were  furious.  Anonymous  letters,  containing 
menaces  of  assassination,  were  received  by  members  of  Parliament 
who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with  which  they 
had  supported  the  bill :  but  such  threats  only  strengthened  the  general 
conviction  that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  these  nests  of  knaves  and 
ruffians.  A  fortnight's  grace  was  allowed ;  and  it  was  made  known 
that,  when  that  time  had  expired,  the  vermin  who  had  been  the  cnrse 
of  London  would  be  unearthed  and  hunted  without  mercy.  There  was 
a  tumultuous  flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Colonies,  to  vaults 
and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of  the  capital ;  and  when,  on  the 
prescribed  day,  the  Sheriff's  officers  ventured  to  cross  the  boundary, 
they  found  those  streets  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  cry  of  "  A 
writ!''  would  have  drawn  together  a  thousand  raging  bullies  and 
vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a  cathedral.  J 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the  session  with  ft 
speech,  in  which  he  returned  warm  and  well  merited  thanks  to  the 
House  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  which  had  rescued  the  nation  from 
commercial  and  financial  difficulties  unprecedented  in  our  history. 
Before  he  set  out  for  the  Continent,  he  conferred  some  new  honours, 
and  made  some  new  ministerial  arrangements.     Every  member  of  the 

♦  Nnrcisflus  LuttrcU's  Diary,  June  1691,  May  1698. 

t  rommons*  Journals,  Deo.  80,  1696;  Postman,  July  4,  1696. 

I  Postman,  April  22,  1696  ;  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary. 
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Whig  junto  was  distinguished  by  some  conspicuous  mark  of  royal 
favour.  Somers  delivered  up  the  seal,  of  which  he  was  Keeper :  he 
received  it  back  again  with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor,  and  was 
immediately  commanded  to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by  which  he  was  created 
Baron  Somers  of  Evesham.*  Bussell  became  Earl  of  Orford  and 
Viscount  Barfleur.  No  English  title  had  ever  before  been  taken  from 
a  place  of  battle  lying  within  a  foreign  territory.  But  the  precedent 
then  set  has  been  repeatedly  followed ;  and  the  names  of  Saint  Yin- 
cent,  Trafalgar,  Camperdown,  and  Douro  are  now  borne  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  great  commanders.  Bussell  seems  to  have  accepted  hia 
earldom,  after  his  fashion,  not  only  without  gratitude,  but  grumblingly, 
and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done  him.  What  was  a  coronet  to 
him  ?  He  had  no  child  to  inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which  he 
should  have  prized  was  the  garter ;  and  the  garter  had  been  given  to 
Portland.  Of  course,  such  things  were  for  the  Dutch ;  and  it  was 
strange  presumption  in  an  Englishman,  though  he  might  have  won 
a  victory  which  had  saved  the  State,  to  expect  that  his  pretensions 
would  be  considered  till  all  the  Mynheers  about  the  palace  had  been 
scrved.f 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold, obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  South  of 
Trent ;  and  his  brother,  Godwin  Wharton,  was  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.J 

Though  the  resignation  of  Godolphin  had  been  accepted  in  Octo- 
ber, no  new  commission  of  Treasury  was  issued  till  after  the  proro- 
gation. Who  should  be  First  Commissioner  was  a  question  long  and 
fiercely  disputed.  For  Montague's  faults  had  made  him  many  ene- 
mies, and  his  merits  many  more.  Dull  formalists  sneered  at  him  as  a 
wit  and  poet,  who,  no  doubt,  showed  quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who 
had  already  been  raised  far  higher  than  his  services  merited  or  than 
his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to  place  such  a  young  cox- 
comb, merely  because  he  could  talk  fluently  and  cleverly,  in  an  office 
on  which  the  well  being  of  the  kingdom  depended.  Surely  Sir 
Stephen  Fox  was,  of  all  the  Lords  of  the  Treasory,  the  fittest  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Board.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  grave,  experienced^ 
exact,  laborious ;  and  he  had  never  made  a  verse  in  his  life.  The 
King  hesitated  during  a  considerable  time  between  the  two  candidates : 
but  time  was  all  in  Montague's  favour ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  his  fame  was  constantly  rising.  The  voice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  City  loodly  designated  him  as  pie- 
eminently  qualified  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  finance.    At  length 

•  London  Gazette,  April  26,  29,  1607. 
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Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew  from  the  competition,  though  not  with  a 
very  good  grace.  lie  wished  it  to  he  notified  in  the  London  Gazette 
that  the  place  of  First  Lord  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  declined  by 
him.  Such  a  notification  would  have  been  an  affront  to  Montagne ; 
and  Montague,  flushed  with  prosperity  and  glory,  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  put  up  with  affronts.  The  dispute  was  compromised.  Montagne 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board 
was  filled  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
sistent Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  from  tenderness  to 
Fox,  these  promotions  were  not  announced  in  the  Gazette.* 

Dorset  resigned  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  but  not  in  ill  humour, 
and  retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sunderland,  who  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  not 
without  much  murmuring  from  various  quarters.f  To  the  Tories 
Sunderland  was  an  object  of  unmixed  detestation.  Some  of  the 
Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to  resist  his  insinuating  address ;  and 
others  were  grateful  for  the  services  which  he  had  lately  rendered  to 
the  party.  But  the  leaders  could  not  restrain  their  followers.  Plain 
men,  who  were  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
who  were  beyond  the  range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible  fascination,  and 
who  knew  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  concurred  in  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  borne  witness  against  the  Seven  Bishops, 
and  received  the  host  from  a  Popish  priest,  could  not,  without  indigna- 
tion and  shame,  see  him  standing,  with  the  staff  in  his  hand,  close  to 
the  throne.  Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  such  a  man  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  government  during  the 
absence  of  the  Sovereign.  William  did  not  understand  these  feelings. 
Sunderland  was  able:  ho  was  useful:  he  was  unprincipled  indeed: 
but  so  were  all  the  English  politicians  of  the  generation  which  had 
learned,  under  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in 
virtue,  and  which  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Restoration,  been 
utterly  dissolved  in  vice.  He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class,  a  little 
worse,  perhaps,  than  Leeds  or  Godolphin,  and  about  as  bad  as  Rus- 
sell or  Marlborough.  Why  he  was  to  be  hunted  from  the  herd  the 
King  could  not  imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by  Sunderland's 
elevation,  England  was,  during  this  summer,  perfectly  quiet  abd  in 
excellent  temper.     All  but  the  fanatical  Jacobites  were  elated  by  the 

*  What  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  we  leam  from  a  letter  written  hj  L'Hennitags 
immediately  after  Qodolphin's  resignation,  Not.  8  (13),  1690,  "Le  pabUo  toame  plu 
la  veuo  8iir  1e  Sicur  Montcgu,  qui  a  la  scconde  charge  do  la  Tr^vorerie  que  nir  aueun 
autre/'  The  8traiin;e  silence  of  the  London  Gazette  is  explained  by  a  letter  of  Yemon 
to  Shrewsbury,  dated  May  1,  1C97. 
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rapid  revival  of  trade  and  by  the  near  prospect  of  peace.    Nor  were 
Ireland  and  Scotland  less  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related  had  taken  place 
since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  government 
had  suffered  the  colonists  to  domineer  unchecked  over  the  native 
population;  and  the  colonists  had  in  return  been  profoundly  obse- 
quious to  the  government.  The  proceedings  of  the  local  legislature 
which  sate  at  Dublin  had  been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more 
interesting  than  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes.  Per- 
haps the  most  momentous  event  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Ire- 
land at  this  time  was  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  which  was 
caused  by  a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the  Speaker  and  the  coach 
of  the  Chancellor.  There  were,  indeed,  factions,  but  factions  which 
sprang  merely  from  personal  pretensions  and  animosities.  The  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory  had  been  carried  across  Saint  George's  Channel, 
but  had  in  the  passage  lost  all  their  meaning.  A  man  who  was  called 
a  Tory  at  Dublin  would  have  passed  at  Westminster  for  as  stanch  a 
Whig  as  Wharton.  The  highest  Churchmen  in  Ireland  abhorred  and 
dreaded  Popery  so  much  that  they  were  disposed  to  consider  eyery 
Protestant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered  the  tyranny  of  James, 
the  robberies,  the  burnings,  the  confiscations,  the  brass  money,  the 
Act  of  Attainder,  with  bitter  resentment.  They  honoured  William 
as  their  deliverer  and  preserver.  Nay,  they  could  not  help  feeling  a 
certain  respect  even  for  the  memory  of  Cromwell:  for,  whatever  else  . 
he  might  have  been,  he  had  been  the  champion  and  the  avenger  of 
their  race.  Between  the  divisions  of  England,  therefore,  and  the 
divisions  of  Ireland,  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  common*  In 
England  there  were  two  parties,  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  con- 
tending with  each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were  two  castes,  of  difibrent 
races  and  religions,  one  trampling  on  the  other. 

Scotland  too  was  quiet.  The  harvest  of  the  last  year  had  indeed 
been  scanty ;  and  there  was  consequently  much  Buffering.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes,  destined  to  end  in 
cruel  disappointment.  A  magnificent  daydream  of  wealth  and  em- 
pire 60  completely  occupied  the  minds  of  men  that  they  hardly  fek 
the  present  distress.  How  that'dream  originated,  and  by  how  terri- 
ble an  awakening  it  was  broken,  will  be  related  hereafter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1696  the  Estates  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh. 
The  attendance  was  thin ;  and  the  session  lasted  only  five  weeks.  A 
supply  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  hundred  jthousand  pounds  ster- 
ling was  voted.  Two  Acta  for  the  securing  of  the  government  were 
passed.  One  of  those  Acts  required  all  persons  in  public  trust  to 
sign  an  Association  similar  to  the  AjBSOciation  whieh  had  been  so 
generally  subscribed  in  the  south  of  the  idaiid.    The  other  Aet  pro- 
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vidod  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  King. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  short  session  was  the 
passing  of  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schools.  By  this  memorable 
law  it  was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and  ordained  that  every 
parish  in  the  realm  should  provide  a  commodious  schoolhouse  and 
should  pay  a  moderate  stipend  to  a  schoolmaster.  The  effect  coold 
not  be  immediately  felt.  But,  before  one  generation  had  passed 
away,  it  began  to  ..be  evident  that  the  common  people  of  Scotland 
were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  people  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman  might  wander, 
to  whatever  calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America  or  in  India, 
in  trade  or  in  war,  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  early 
training  raised  him  above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken  into  a 
warehouse  as  a  porter,  ho  soon  became  foreman.  If  he  enlisted  in 
the  army,  he  soon  became  a  Serjeant.  Scotland,  meanwhile,  in  spite 
of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil  and  the  severity  of  her  climate,  made 
such  progress  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  letters, 
in  science,  in  all  that  constitutes  civilisation,  as  the  Old  World  had 
never  seen  equalled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has  scarcely  seen 
surpassed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed  solely,  but 
principally,  to  the  national  system  of  education.  But  to  the  men  by 
whom  that  system  was  established  posterity  owes  no  gratitude.  They 
knew  not  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  the  unconscious  instm- 
monts  of  enlightening  the  understandings  and  humanising  the  hearts 
of  millions.  But  their  own  understandings  were  as  dark  and  their 
own  hearts  as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars  of  the  Inqnisition 
at  Lisbon.  In  the  very  month  in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling  of 
Scliools  was  touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and 
State  in  Scotland  began  to  carry  on  with  vigour  two  persecutions 
worthy  of  the  tenth  century,  a  persecution  of  witches  and  a  persecup 
tion  of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty  only  of  being  old  and 
misera]>le,  were  accused  of  trafficking  with  the  devil.  The  Privy 
Council  was  not  ashamed  to  issue  a  Commission  for  the  trial  of 
twenty  two  of  these  poor  creatures.*  The  shops  of  the  booksellers 
of  Edinburgh  were  strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impions 
books,  among  which  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery  ranked  Thomas 
Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  were  strictly  suppressed-f 
But  the  destruction  of  mere  paper  and  sheepskin  would  not  satisfy 
tlie  bigots.     Their  hatred  required  victims  who  could  feel,  and  was 

^  PostiDJin.  Jnn.  2f>.  Mnr.  7,  11,  1690-7,  April  8»  1697. 
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not  appeased  till  thej  had  perpetrated  a  crime  such  as  has  never 
since  polluted  the  island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aikenhead,  whose  habits 
were  studious  and  whose  morals  were  irreproachable,  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  reading,  met  with  some  of  the  ordinary  argunents  against  the 
Bible.  He  fancied  that  he  had  lighted  on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which 
had  been  hidden  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and,  with  the  conceit  from 
which  half  educated  lads  of  quick  parts  are  seldom  free,  proclaimed 
his  discoveries  to  four  or  five  of  his  companions.  Trinity  in  unity, 
he  said,  was  as  much  a  contradiction  as  a  square  circle.  Ezra  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Apocalypse  was  an  allegorical  book 
about  the  philosopher's  stone.  Moses  had  learned  magic  in  Egypt. 
Christianity  was  a  delusion  which  would  not  last  till  the  year  1800. 
For  this  wild  talk,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  himself  have 
been  ashamed  long  before  he  was  five  and  twenty,  he  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  that  Jam^  Stewart 
who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so  often  a  Jacobite  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  an  account  of  his  apostasies.  He  was  now  a  Whig  for 
the  third  if  not  for  the  fourth  time.  Aikenhead  might  undoubtedly 
have  been,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  punished  with  imprisonment  tUl 
he  should  retract  his  errors  and  do  penance  before  the  congregation 
of  his  parish ;  and  every  man  of  sense  and  humanity  would  have 
thought  this  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  prate  of  a  forward  boy. 
But  Stewart,  as  cruel  as  he  was  base,  called  for  blood.  There  was 
among  the  Scottish  statutes  one  which  made  it  a  capital  crime  to 
revile  or  curse  the  Supreme  Being  or  any  person  of  the  Trinity. 
Nothing  that  Aikenhead  had  said  could,  without  the  most  violent 
straining,  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  statute.  Bat  the  Lord 
Advocate  exerted  all  his  subtlety.  The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no 
counsel.  He  was  altogether  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  cause. 
He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  buried  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows.  It  was  iu  vain  that  he  with  tears  abjured  liis  errors 
and  bogged  piteously  for  mercy.  Some  of  those  who  saw  him  in  his 
dungeon  believed  that  his  recantation  was  uncere ;  and  indeed  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  in  him,  as  in  many  other  pretenders  to 
philosophy  who  imagine  that  they  have  completdy  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  religion  of  their  childhood|  the  near  prospect  of  death 
may  have  produced  an  entire  change  of  sentiment.  He  petitioned 
the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his  life  could  not  be  spared,  he  might  be 
allowed  a  short  respite  to  make  his  p^ace  with  the  QoA  whom  he  had 
offended.  Some  of  the  Councillors  were  ,for  granting  this  small 
indulgence.  Others  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  granted  unless  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  would  intercede.  The  two  parties  were 
evenly  balanced  ;  and  the  question  was  decided  against  the  prisoner 
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by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor.  The  ChancellOT  wbb  ft  man 
who  has  been  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  never 
mentioned  with  honour.  He  was  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  whose  dis- 
putatious and  factious  temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedition  of 
Argyle,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoyance  to  the  government  of 
William.  In  the  Club  which  had  braved  the  King  and  domineered 
over  the  Parliament  there  had  been  no  more  noisy  republican.  But 
a  title  and  a  place  had  produced  a  wonderful  conversion.  Sir  Patrick 
was  now  Lord  Polwarth:  he  had  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  Scotland :  he  presided  in  the  Privy  Council ;  and  thus  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  do  the  worst  action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  would  act. 
That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  a  penitent  who  asks, 
not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to  receive  their  instructions 
and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  mercy  which  cannot  be  extended  to 
him  on  earth,  seems  almost  incredible.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  ministers 
demanded,  not  only  the  poor  boy's  death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though 
it  should  be  his  eternal  death.  Even  from  their  pulpits  they  cried 
out  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  probable  that  their  real  reason  for 
refusing  him  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was  their  apprehension  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  case  might  bo  reported  at  Kensington,  and  that 
the  King,  who,  while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared  from 
the  throne  that  he  would  not  be  a  persecutor,  might  send  down  posi- 
tive orders  that  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed.  Aikenhead  was 
hanged  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  He  professed  deep  repent- 
ance, and  suffered  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  people  of  Edin- 
burgh, though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  his  offence, 
were  moved  to  compassion  by  his  youth,  by  his  penitence,  anJ  by  the 
cruel  haste  with  which  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It  seems 
that  there  was  some  apprehension  of  a  rescue :  for  a  strong  body  of 
fusilcers  was  under  arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The  preachers 
who  were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded  round  him  at  the  gallows, 
and  while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony,  insulted  Heaven  with 
prayers  more  blasphemous  than  anything  that  he  had  ever  uttered. 
Wodrow  lias  told  no  blacker  story  of  Dundee.* 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not,  during  ten  years,  been 
so  free  from  internal  troubles  as  when  William,  at  the  close  of  April 
1697,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  was  a 
little,  and  but  a  little,  less  languid  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
French  generals  opened  the  campaign  by  taking  the  small  town  of 
Acth.  They  then  meditated  a  far  more  important  conquest.  They 
made  a  sudden  push  for  Brussels,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded 

*  Howell's  State  Trials ;  Postman,  Jao.  9  (19),  169S-7. 
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in  their  design  but  for  the  actirity  of  William.  He  iras  encamped 
on  ground  which  lies  within  sight  of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo,  when  he 
received,  late  in  the  evening,  intelligence  that  the  capital  of  the 
Netherlands  was  in  danger.  He  instantly  put  his  forces  in  motion^ 
marched  all  night,  and,  having  traversed  the  field  destined  to  acquire^ 
a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  later,  a  terrible  renown,  and  threaded 
the  long  defiles  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  he  was  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  spot  from  which  Brussels  had  been  bombarded  two  years 
before,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  only  three  hours  later,  have  been 
bombarded  again.  Here  he  surrounded  himself  with  entrenchments 
which  the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack.  This  was  the  most 
important  military  event  which,  during  that  summer,  took  place  in  the 
Low  Countries.  In  both  camps  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  ma 
any  great  risk  on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacification. 

Lewis  had,  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  first  time  during  his  long 
reign,  spontaneously  ofiered  equitable  and  honourable  conditions  to 
his  foes.  He  had  declared  himself  willing  to  relinquish  the  conquests 
which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its 
own  Duke,  to  give  back  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  to  give  back  Strasburg 
to  the  Empire  and  to  acknowledge  the  existing  government  of  Eng- 
land.'*' Those  who  remembered  the  great  woes  which  his  faithless 
and  merciless  ambition  had  brought  on  Europe  might  well  suspect 
that  this  unwonted  moderation  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sentimenta 
of  justice  or  humanity.  But,  whatever  might  be  his  motive  for  |Hro» 
posing  such  terms,  it  was  plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the 
Confederacy  to  accept  them.  For  there  was  little  hope  indeed  of 
wringing  from  him  by  war  concessions  larger  than  those  "whioh  he 
now  tendered  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  most  sanguine  of  his  ene^ 
mies  could  hardly  expect  a  long,  series  of  campaigns  as  aaccessful  as 
the  campaign  of  1695.  Yet  in  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  as  auo* 
cessful  as  that  of  1695,  the  allies  would  hardly  be  able  to  retake  all 
that  he  now  professed  himself  ready  to  restore.  Williaui,  who  took, 
as  usual,  a  clear  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole  situation,  now 
gave  his  voice  as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace  as  he  had  in  form^ 
years  given  it  for  vigorously  prosecutmg  the  war ;  and  he  was  backed 
by  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But,  unhap- 
pily, just  at  the  time  when  the  two.  powers  which  alone,  among  the 
members  of  the  coalition,  had  manfidly  done  their  duty  in  the  long 
struggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  near  prospect  of  repos^^ 
some  of  those  governments  which  had  never  fbmished  their  full 
contingents,  which  had  never  been  ready  in  time,  which  had  been 
constantly  sending  excuses  in  return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise 

•  See  the  Protocol  of  Febmaiy  tO,  1097,  In  dM  Aslit  tl 
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by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancollor 
¥rho  has  been  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  never 
mentioned  with  honour.  He  was  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  whose  dis- 
putatious and  factious  temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedition  of 
Argylc,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoyance  to  the  government  of 
William.  In  the  Club  which  had  braved  the  King  and  domineered 
over  the  Parliament  there  had  been  no  more  noisy  republican.  But 
a  title  and  a  place  had  produced  a  wonderful  conversion.  Sir  Patrick 
was  now  Lord  Polwarth:  he  had  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  Scotland :  he  presided  in  the  Privy  Council ;  and  thus  he  bad  it  in 
his  power  to  do  the  worst  action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  would  act. 
That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  a  penitent  who  asks, 
not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to  receive  their  instructions 
and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  mercy  which  cannot  be  extended  to 
him  on  earth,  seems  almost  incredible.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  ministers 
demanded,  not  only  the  poor  boy's  death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though 
it  should  be  his  eternal  death.  Even  from  their  pulpits  they  cried 
out  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  probable  that  their  real  reason  for 
refusing  him  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was  their  apprehension  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  case  might  be  reported  at  Kensington,  and  that 
the  King,  who,  while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared  from 
the  throne  that  ho  would  not  be  a  persecutor,  might  send  down  posi- 
tive orders  that  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed.  Aikenhead  was 
hanged  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  He  professed  deep  repent- 
ance, and  suffered  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  people  of  Edin- 
burgh, tliough  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  his  offence, 
were  moved  to  compassion  by  his  youth,  by  his  penitence,  anJ  by  the 
cruel  haste  with  which  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It  seems 
that  there  was  some  apprehension  of  a  rescue :  for  a  strong  body  of 
fusilccrs  was  under  arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The  preachers 
who  were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded  round  him  at  the  gallows, 
and  while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony,  insulted  Heaven  with 
prayers  more  blasphemous  than  anything  that  he  had  ever  uttered. 
Wodrow  has  told  no  blacker  story  of  Dundee.* 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not,  during  ten  years,  been 
so  free  from  internal  troubles  as  when  William,  at  the  close  of  April 
1G97,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  was  a 
little,  and  but  a  little,  less  languid  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
French  generals  opened  the  campaign  by  taking  the  small  town  of 
Aeth.  They  then  meditated  a  far  more  important  conquest.  They 
made  a  sudden  push  for  Brussels,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded 

•  Howeirs  Stote  Triab;  Postman,  Jan.  9  (19),  169S-7. 
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in  their  design  but  for  the  activity  of  William.  He  iras  encamped 
on  ground  which  lies  within  sight  of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo,  when  he 
received,  late  in  the  evening,  intelligence  that  the  capital  of  the 
Netherlands  was  in  danger.  He  instantly  put  his  forces  in  motion, 
marched  all  night,  and,  having  traversed  the  field  destined  to  acquire, 
a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  later,  a  terrible  renown,  and  threaded 
the  long  defiles  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  he  was  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  spot  from  which  Brussels  had  been  bombarded  two  years 
before,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  only  three  hours  later,  have  been 
bombarded  again.  Here  he  surrounded  himself  with  entrenchments 
which  the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack.  This  was  the  most 
important  military  event  which,  during  that  summer,  took  place  in  the 
Low  Countries.  In  both  camps  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  run 
any  great  risk  on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacification, 

Lewis  had,  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  first  time  during  his  long 
reign,  spontaneously  offered  equitable  and  honourable  conditions  to 
his  foes.  He  had  declared  himself  willing  to  relinquish  the  conquests 
which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its 
own  Duke,  to  give  back  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  to  give  back  Strasburg 
to  the  Empire  and  to  acknowledge  the  existing  government  of  Eng- 
land.* Those  who  remembered  the  great  woes  which  his  faithless 
and  merciless  ambition  had  brought  on  Europe  might  well  suspect 
that  this  unwonted  moderation  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sentiments 
of  justice  or  humanity.  But,  whatever  might  be  his  motive  for  pro- 
posing such  terms,  it  was  plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the 
Confederacy  to  accept  ihem.  For  there  was  little  hope  indeed  of 
wringing  from  him  by  war  concessions  larger  than  those  ^Ueh  he 
now  tendered  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  most  sangiune  of  his  ene^ 
mies  could  hardly  expect  a  long,  series  of  campaigns  as  successful  as 
the  campaign  of  1695.  Yet  in  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  as  su<v 
cessful  as  that  of  1695,  the  allies  would  hardly  be  able  to  retake  all 
that  he  now  professed  himself  ready  to  restore.  William,  who  took, 
as  usual,  a  clear  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole  situation,  now 
gave  his  voice  as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace  as  he  had  in  form^ 
years  given  it  for  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war ;  and  he  was  backed 
by  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But,  unhap- 
pily, just  at  the  time  when  the  two.  powers  which  alone,  among  the 
members  of  the  coalition,  had  manfully  done  their  duty  in  the  long 
struggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  near  prospect  of  reposQ, 
some  of  those  governments  which  hud  neter  fiimished  their  fiill 
contingents,  which  had  never  been  ready  in  time,  which  had  been 
constantly  sending  excuses  in  return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise 

•  See  the  Protocol  of  Febmiry  t%  1097,  in  tht  Asitt  •! 
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difficulties  such  as  seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of  Europe 
eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  wrote  to 
Ilcinsius,  contributed  nothing  to  the  common  cause  but  rodomontades. 
She  had  made  no  vigorous  effort  even  to  defend  her  own  territories 
against  invasion.  She  would  have  lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for 
the  English  and  Dutch  armies.  She  would  have  lost  Catalonia  but 
for  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets.  The  Milanese  she  had  saved,  not 
by  arms,  but  by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  governments,  an  ignominious  treaty  of  neutrality. 
She  had  not  a  ship  of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She  had  not  a 
regiment  that  was  not  ill  paid  and  ill  disciplined,  ragged  and  famished. 
Yet  repeatedly,  within  the  last  two  years,  she  had  treated  both  Wil- 
liam and  the  States  General  with  an  impertinence  which  showed  that 
she  was  altogether  ignorant  of  her  place  among  states.  She  now 
became  punctilious,  demanded  from  Lewis  concessions  which  the 
events  of  the  war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and  seemed  to  think 
it  hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly  treating  with  indignity, 
were  not  willing  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure  for  her  during 
eight  years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  bo  attributed  merely  to  arrogance  and 
folly.  But  the  unwillingness  of  the  Emperor  to  consent  even  to  the 
fairest  terms  of  accommodation  was-  the  effect  of  selfish  ambition. 
The  Catholic  King  was  childless:  he  was  sickly:  his  life  was  not 
worth  three  years'  purchase ;  and  when  ho  died,  his  dominions  would 
be  left  to  be  struggled  for  by  a  crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims  to  that 
immense  heritage.  It  was  plainly  for  the  interest  of  the  House  of 
Austria  that  the  important  day,  come  when  it  might,  should  find  a 
great  European  coalition  in  arms  against  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  object  of  the  Emperor  therefore  was  that  the  war  should  continue 
to  be  carried  on,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried  on,  at  a  light  charge 
to  him  and  a  heavy  charge  to  England  and  Holland,  not  till  just  con- 
ditions of  peace  could  be  obtained,  but  simply  till  the  King  of  Spain 
should  die.  "  The  ministers  of  the  Emperor,"  William  wrote  to 
Heinsius,  ^^  ought  to  bo  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  It  is  intolerable 
that  a  government  which .  is  doing  every  thing  in  its  power  to  make 
the  negotiations  fail,  should  contribute  nothing  to  the  common 
defence."* 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  circumstances  the  work  of  pacification 
should  have  made  little  progress.     International  law,  like  other  law, 

•  William  to  Heinsius,  Dec.  11  (21),  1C9G.  There  ore  similar  ezpreitloiit  in  other 
letters  written  by  the  King  about  the  same  time. 
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has  its  chicanery,  its  subtle  pleadings,  its  teohnical  forins,  Irhicli  may 
too  easily  be  so  employed  as  to  make  its  substance  inefficient.  Those 
litigants  therefore  who  did  not  wish  the  litigation  to  come  to  a  speedy 
close  had  no  difficulty  in  interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dis- 
pute about  the  place  where  the  conferences  should  be  held.  The 
Emperor  proposed  Aix  la  Ohapelle.  The  French  objected,  and  pr<K 
posed  the  Hague.  Then  the  Emperor  objected  in  his  turn.  At  last 
it  was  arranged  that  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  should  meet 
at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  should  take  up 
their  abode  five  miles  oiT  at  Delft.*  To  Delft  accordingly  repaired 
Harlay,  a  man  of  distinguished  wit  and  good  breeding,  sprung  firom 
one  of  the  great  families  of  the  robe;  Orecy,  a  shrewd,  patient  and 
laborious  diplomatist ;  and  Cailleres,  who,  though  he  was  named  only 
third  in  the  credentials,  was  much  better  informed  than  either  of  hUi 
colleagues  touching  all  the  points  which  were  likely  to  be  debated^f 
At  the  Hague  were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Bdward,  Viscount 
Villiers,  who  represented  England.  Prior  accompanied  them  wifli  tho 
rank  of  Secretary.  At  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Legation  was  Cornet 
Kaunitz :  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Legation  was  Don  Francisco 
Bernardo  de  Quiros:  the  ministers  of  inferior  rank  it  would  be  tedioui 
to  enumerate.^ 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  Tillage  named  Byswick ; 
and  near  it  then  stood  in  a  rectangular  garden,  which  was  bounded 
by  straight  canals,  and  divided  into  formal  woods,  flower  beds  and 
melon  beds,  a  seat  of  the  Princes  of  Orange.  The  house  seemed  to 
have  been  built  expressly  for. the  accommodation  of  such  a  set  of 
diplomatists  as  were  to  meet  there.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  haU 
painted  by  Honthorst.  On  the  right  band  and  on  the  left  were  wings 
exactly  corresponding  to  each  other.  Each  wing  was  accessible  by  ita 
own  bridge,  its  own  gate  and  its  own  ayenue.  One  wing  was  assigned 
to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the  French,  the  hall  in  the  centre,  to  tho 
mediator.§  Some  preliminary  questions  of  etiquette  were,  not  without 
difficulty,  adjusted;  and  at  length,  on  the  ninth  of.  May,  many 
coaches  and  six,  attended  by  harbingers,  footmen  and  ptges,  ap* 
preached  the  mansion  by  different  roads.  The  Swedish  Minister 
alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The  procession  from -the  H«giM 
came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  right    The  procession  from  Delft 

*  Sco  the  papers  drawn  up  at  Yienaa,  and  dated  8i|it  18,  1600,  aad.  Manh  Id^ 
1097.  See  also  the  protocol  drawn  np  at  tilt  Hasa%  Ifaieh  IS  (28^  1897.  flMfM 
documents  wiU  be  found  in  the  Aetii  H  Mlsiilni  dis  Mfoeiallqas  it  la  Tatt  dt 
Ryswick,  1707. 

f  Characters  of  aU  the  tbrtt  FruMh  Mhilittit  ait  fjjtfmk  bj  Stint  0faMB. 

1  Actes  et  M^moires  des  N^goeiatiotti  dt  la  Pida'dt  ByiwM. 

2  An  engrayiog  and  gnmnd  plan  of  tht  latirioo  wHI  bt  HwaA  ftl  tkt  Mm  tt 
M^Qioires.  '       . 
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came  np  tho  side  alley  on  the  left.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  full 
powers  of  the  representatives  of  the  belligerent  goyemments  were  deli- 
vered to  the  mecQator.  At  the  second  meeting,  forty  eight  hours  later, 
the  mediator  performed  the  ceremony  of  exchanging  these  full  powers. 
Then  several  meetings  were  spent  in  settling  how  many  carriages,  how 
many  horses,  how  many  lacqueys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister 
should  be  entitled  to  bring  to  Ryswick;  whether  the  serving  men 
should  carry  canes ;  whether  they  should  wear  swords ;  whether  they 
should  have  pistols  in  their  holster ;  who  should  take  the  upper  hand 
in  the  public  walks,  and  whose  carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the 
streets.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  mediator  would  have  to  mediate, 
not  only  between  the  coalition  and  the  French,  but  also  between  tiie 
different  members  of  the  coalition.  The  Imperial  Ambassadors 
claimed  a  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador would  not  admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust  himself  in 
between  two  of  them.  The  Imperial  Ambassadors  refused  to  call 
the  Ambassadors  of  Electors  and  Commonwealths  by  the  title  of 
Excellency.  '^  If  I  am  not  called  Excellency,"  said  the  Minister  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  my  master  will  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Hungary."  The  Imperial  Ambassadors  insisted  on  having  a 
room  to  themselves  in  the  building,  and  on  having  a  special  place 
assigned  to  their  carriages  in  the  court.  All  the  other  Ministers  of 
the  Confederacy  pronounced  this  a  most  unjustifiable  demand,  and  a 
whole  sitting  was  wasted  in  this  childish  dispute.  It  may  easQy  be 
supposed  that  allies  who  were  so  punctilious  in  iheir  dealings  with 
each  other  were  not  likely  to  bo  very  easy  in  their  intercourse  with 
tho  common  enemy.  The  chief  business  of  Harlay  and  Kaunits 
was  to  watch  each  other's  legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he  served  to  advance 
towards  the  other  faster  than  the  other  advanced  towards  him.  If 
therefore  one  of  them  perceived  that  he  had  inadvertently  stepped 
forward  too  quick,  he  went  back  to  the  door,  and  the  stately  minuet 
began  again.  The  ministers  of  Lewis  drew  up  a  paper  in  their 
own  language.  The  German  statesmen  protested  against  this  inno* 
vation,  this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  tho  Holy  Roman  Empire,  this 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  independent  nations,  and  would  not 
know  any  thing  about  the  paper  till  it  had  been  translated  from  good 
French  into  bad  Latin.  In  the  middJe  of  April  it  was  known  to 
every  body  at  the  Hague  that  Charles  the  Eleventh,  King  of  Sweden, 
was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son :  but  it  was  contrary 
to  etiquette  that  any  of  the  assembled  envoys  should  appear  to  be 
acquainted  with  this  fact  till  Lilienroth  had  made  a  formal  ancounce- 
ment :  it  was  not  less  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth  should 
make  such  an  announcement  till  his  equipages  and  his  household 
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had  been  put  into  mourning;  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  his 
coachraakers  and  tailors  had  completed  their  task.  At  length,  on 
the  twelfth  of  June,  he  came  to  Rjswick  in  a  carriage  lined  with 
black  and  attended  bj  servants  in  black  Hveries,  and  there,  in  full 
congress,  proclaimed  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  take  to  himself  the 
most  puissant  King  Charles  the  Eleventh.  All  the  Ambassadors 
then  condoled  with  him  on  the  sad  and  unexpected  news,  and  went 
home  to  put  off  their  embroidery  and  to  dress  themfelyes  in  the  garb 
of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  trifling  week  after  week  passed  away. 
No  real  progress  was  made.  Lilienroth  had  .no  wish  to  accelerate 
matters.  While  the  congress  lasted,  his  position  was  one  of  great 
dignity.  He  would  willingly  haye  gone  on  mediating  for  ever ;  and 
he  could  not  go  on  mediating,  unless  the  parties  on  his  right  and  on 
his  left  went  on  wrangling.* 

In  June  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow  faint.  Men  remembered 
that  the  last  war  had  continned  to  rage,  year  after  year,  while  a 
congress  was  sitting  at  Nimegnen.  The  mediators  had  made  their 
entrance  into  that  town  in  February  1676.  The  treaty  had  not  been 
signed  till  February  1679.  Yet  the  negotiation  of  Nimegoen  had 
not  proceeded  more  slowly  than  the  negotiation  of  Byswick.  It 
seemed  but  too  probable  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  find  great 
armies  still  confronting  each  other  on  the  Mouse  and  the  Rhine, 
industrious  populations  still  ground  down  by  taxation,  fertile  pro- 
vinces still  lying  waste,  the  ocean  still  made,  impassable  by  corsairs, 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up  protocols, 
and  wrangling  about  the  place  where  this  minister  should  sit,  and  the  * 
title  by  which  that  minister  should  be  called* 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring  this  mummery  to  a 
speedy  close.  He  would  have  either  peace  or  war.  Either  was,  in 
his  view,  better  than  this  intermediate  state  which  united  the  disad- 
vantages of  both.  While  the  negotiation  was  pending  there  could  be 
no  diminution  of  the  burdens  which  pressed  on  his  people ;  and  yet 
he  could  expect  no  energetic  action  from  his  alliea.  If  France  was 
really  disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair  terms,  that  tretJkj  should 
be  concluded  in  spite  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Catholic  King  and  in 
spite  of  the  selfish  cunning  of  the  Emperor.  If  France  was  ipsiii- 
cere,  the  sooner  the  truth  was  known,  the  sooner  the  faroe  which  waa 
acting  at  Ryswick  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people  of  England  and 
Holland, — for  on  them  every  thing  depended,^ — ^were  told  that  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  .to  great  exertions  and  iacriflcea,  the 
better. 

Pembroke  and  Yilliers,  though  they  had  now  the  help  of  a  Tetenm 

•  Wboeyer  wishes  to  be  PaiXiy  interned  as  to  tbe  idle  OOolM 
Id  which  the  CongreM  wMted  iti  time^  auy  eaasallifce  Aelis  tl  ] 
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diplomatist,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  acce- 
lerate the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  For,  though  France  had 
promised  that,  whenever  peace  should  be  made,  she  would  recognise 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had 
not  yet  recognised  him.  His  ministers  had  therefore  had  no  direct 
intercourse  with  Ilarlay,  Crecy  and  Gailleres.  William,  with  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to  open  a 
communication  with  Lewis  through  one  of  the  French  Marshals  who 
commanded  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  those  Marshals  Villeroy  was  the 
highest  in  rank.  But  Villeroy  was  weak,  rash,  haughty,  irritable. 
Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more  likely  to  embroil  matters  than  to 
bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Boufflers  was  a  man  of  sense 
and  temper ;  and  fortunately  he  had,  during  the  few  days  which  he 
had  passed  at  Huy  after  the  fall  of  Namur,  been  under  the  care  of 
Portland,  by  whom  he  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  kindness.  A  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the  prisoner  and 
his  keeper.  They  were  both  brave  soldiers,  honourable  gentlemen, 
trusty  servants.  William  justly  thought  that  they  were  far  more 
likely  to  come  to  an  understanding  than  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  even 
with  the  aid  of  Lilienroth.  Portland  indeed  had  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  an  excellent  diplomatist.  In  England,  the  people  were 
prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner :  his  earldom,  his  garter,  his 
lucrative  places,  his  rapidly  growing  wealth,  excited  envy :  his  dialect 
was  not  understood :  his  manners  were  not  those  of  the  men  of  fashion 
who  had  been  formed  at  Whitehall :  his  abilities  were  therefore  greatlj 
underrated  ;  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  him  a  blockhead,  fit  onlj 
to  carry  messages.  But,  on  the  Continent,  where  he  was  judged 
without  malevolence,  he  made  a  very  different  impression.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  this  man,  who  in  the  drawingrooms  and  coffee* 
houses  of  London  was  described  as  an  awkward,  stupid,  Hogan 
Mogan, — such  was  the  phrase  of  that  time, — ^was  considered  at  Ver- 
sailles as  an  eminently  polished  courtier  and  an  eminently  expert  ne- 
gotiator.*  His  chief  recommendation  however  was  his  incorruptible 
integrity.     It  was  certain  that  the  interests  which  were  committed  to 

^  Saint  Simon  was  certainly  as  good  a  judge  of  men  as  any  of  those  English  gram- 
blcrs  who  called  Portland  a  dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  Simon  too  bad  erery  opportanlty 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment ;  for  he  saw  Portland  in  a  situation  full  of  difficulties; 
and  Saint  Simon  says,  in  one  place,  "  Renting,  discret,  secret,  poll  aux  autres,  fidMa  i 
son  mattre,  adroit  en  affaires,  le  servit  tr&s  utilement;"  in  another,  ** Portland  pamt 
avec  un  dclat  personnel,  une  politesse,  un  air  de  monde  et  de  cour,  une  galsnterie  ct 
dca  graces  qui  surprirent :  ayeo  cela,  beaucoup  de  dignity,  meme  de  hauteur,  mais 
avec  disccrnemcnt  et  un  jugcment  prompt  sans  rien  dc  hasardd."  Boufflers  too  extols 
Portland's  good  breeding  and  tact.  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  July  9,  1G07.  This  letter  ii 
in  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  A  translation  will  be  found  in  the  Tallin 
blc  collection  published  by  M.  Grimblot. 
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his  care  would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  hiB  own  life,  and  that  eyery  re- 
port which  he  made  to  his  master  would  be  literally  exact. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to  Boufflers  a  friendly 
message,  begging  for  an  interview  of  half  an  hour.  Boufflers  instantly 
sent  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  and  received  an  answer  in  the  shortest 
time  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a  courier  to  ride  post  to  Versailles 
and  back  again.  Lewis  directed  the  Marshal  to  comply  with  Port- 
land's request,  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible* 

On  the  twenty  eighth  of  June,  according  to  the  Old  Style^  the 
meeting  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hal,  a  town  which  lies 
about  ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to  Mons.  After  the  first 
civilities  had  been  exchanged,  Boufflers  and  Portland  dismounted: 
their  attendants  retired ;  and  the  two  negotiators  were  left  alone  in  an 
orchard.  Here  they  walked  up  and  down  during  two  hours,  and,  in 
that  time,  did  much  more  business  than  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Bys- 
wick  were  able  to  despatch  in  as  many  months. f 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  entertained. a  suspicion, 
natural  indeed,  but  altogether  erroneous,  that  William  was  bent  on 
protracting  the  war,  that  he  had  consented  to  treat  merely  because 
he  could  not  venture  to  oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both  of 
England  and  of  Holland,  but  that  he  wished  the  negotiation  to  be 
abortive,  and  that  the  perverse  conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  and 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  at  Ryswick  were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  liis  machinations.  That  suspicion  was  now  removed*  Compliments, 
cold,  austere  and  full  of  dignity,  yet  respectfnl,  were  exchanged 
between  the  two  great  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation.  The  negotiation 
between  Boufflers  and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast  as  the  necessi^ 
of  frequent  reference  to  Versailles  would  permit.  Their  first  five 
conferences  were  held  in  the  open  air ;  but,  at  their  sixth  meetings 
they  retired  into  a  small  house  in  which  Portland  had  ordered  tables, 
pens,  ink  and  paper  to  be  placed ;  and  here  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issue  were  four. 
William  had  at  first  demanded  two  concessions  from  Lewis;  mad 
Lewis  had  demanded  two  concessions  from  'VHUiun. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  Franoe  should  bind  herself  to 
give  no  help  or  countenance,  direcfly  or  indirectly,  to  any  attempt 
which  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by  Jameses  adhinrents,  to  disturb 
the  existing  order  of  things  in  Englud. 

•  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  Jone  21  (July  l\  1687;  Lewis  to  Booflm^  Jjam  22  (J«^  2)} 

^ufflers  to  I^ewis,  June  26  (Jolj  6). 
t  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  Jant  28  (July  8),  Jqm  29  (J«3^  «)^  1697* 
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William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no  longer  be  Buf- 
fered to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously  near  to  England  as  Saint 
Germains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  engagements  not  to  assist 
or  countenance,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  England ;  but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his 
honour  that  the  name  of  his  kinsman  and  guest  should  appear  in  the 
treaty. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he  could  not  refuse  his 
hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  king  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  that  he  could  not  promise  even  to  indicate  a  wish  that 
James  would  quit  Saint  Germains.  But  Boufflers,  as  if  speaking  his 
own  thoughts,  though  doubtless  saying  nothing  but  what  he  knew  to 
be  in  conformity  to  his  master's  wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter  would 
probably  be  managed,  and  named  Avignon  as  a  place  where  the  ba- 
nished family  might  reside  without  giving  any  umbrage  to  the  English 
government. 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first,  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted  to  the  Jacobites ;  and  secondly,  that  Mary  of  Mo- 
dcna  should  receive  her  jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William  peremptorily  refused  to 
comply.  He  should  always  be  ready,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  pardon 
the  offences  of  men  who  showed  a  disposition  to  live  quietly  for  the 
future  under  his  government ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  make  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy  a  matter  of  stipulation  with  any 
foreign  power.  The  annuity  claimed  by  Mary  of  Modena  he  would 
willingly  pay,  if  he  could  only  be  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pended in  machinations  against  his  throne  and  his  person,  in  support- 
ing, on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another  establishment  like  that  of  Hunt, 
or  in  buying  horses  and  arms  for  another  enterprise  like  that  of  Turn- 
ham  Green.  Boufilers  had  mentioned  Avignon.  If  James  and  his 
Queen  would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties  would  be  made 
about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled.  After  much 
discussion  an  article  was  framed  by  which  Lewis  pledged  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  would  not  favour,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to  sub- 
vert or  disturb  the  existing  government  of  England.  William,  in 
return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  countenance  any  attempt  against  the 
government  of  France.  This  promise  Lewis  had  not  asked,  and  at 
first  seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  an  afiront.  His  throne,  he  said, 
was  perfectly  secure,  his  title  undisputed.  There  were  in  his  domi- 
nions no  nonjurors,  no  conspirators ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  consis- 
tent with  his  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply 
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that  he  was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a  dynasty  sprung 
from  a  revolution  might  naturally  apprehend.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, he  gave  way ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  covenants  should  be 
strictly  reciprocal.  William  ceased  to  demand  that  James  should  be 
mentioned  by  name ;  and  Lewis  ceased  to  demand  that  an  amnesty 
should  be  granted  to  James's  adherents.  It  was  determined  that 
nothing  should  be  said  in  the  treaty,  either  about  the  place  where  the 
banished  King  of  England  should  reside,  or  about  the  jointure  of  his 
Queen.  But  William  authorized  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress 
to  declare  that  Mary  of  Modena  should  haye  whatever,  on  examina- 
tion, it  should  appear  that  she  was  by  law  entitled  to  haye.  What 
she  was  by  law  entitled  to  haye  was  a  question  which  it  would  have 
puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  But  it  was  well  understood 
that  she  would  receive,  without  any  contest,  the  utmost  that  she  could 
have  any  pretence  for  asking  as  soon  as  she  and  her  husband  should 
retire  to  Provence  or  to  Italy.* 

^  Mj  account  of  this  negotiation  I  have  takcvi  ohleflj  from  tbe  despatohet  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office  Translations  of  those  deq^tobes  have  been  published  by  IL 
Grknblot.    See  also  Bornet,  it  200,  201. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  WiUiam  promised  to  pay  Maiy  of  Modena  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  WhoeTer  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  P^tocol  of  Sept  10 
(20),  1607,  among  the  Acts  of  the  Pe«ce  of  Ryswiok,  wiU  see  that  my  aeconnt  is  oor- 
rect  Prior  eyidently  understood  the  protocol  as  I  nnderptand  it.  For  be  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Lexington  of  Sept  17,  1697,  «*No.  2  is  the  thing  to  which  the  King  oonseati 
as  to  Queen  Marie's  settlements.  It  is  Ikiriy  giving  her  what  the  law  aUows  her.  The 
mediator  is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  it  into  his  protocol;  and  so 
I  think  we  shall  come  off  4  bon  march4  upon  that  article.^ 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  (see  Beyer's  History  of  King  WQUam  IIL  1708)  tbil 
Portland  and  Boufflers  had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which  it  was  stipulated  tha^ 
after  the  death  of  William,  the  Prinee  of  Walee  abovld  saeoeed  to  the  English  throne. 
This  fable  has  often  been  repeated,  bnt  was  never  believed  1^  men  of  senie,  and  eta 
hardly,  since  the  publication  of  the  letters  whieh  passed  between  Lewis  and  Bonfflen^ 
find  credit  even  with  the  weakest  Dalrymple  and  other  writers  imagined  that  thiey 
had  found  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii.  674,  576)  proof  that  the  stoiy  of  the  secret  artiele 
was  true.  The  passage  on  which  they  relied  was  oertainly  not  written  1^  James,  nor 
under  bis  direction ;  and  the  authority  of  those  portions  of  the  Lilb  whieh  were  nol 
written  by  him,  or  under  his  direction,  is  bat  smalL  Moreover,  when  we  eiamlnt 
this  passage,  we  shaU  find  that  il  not  only  doee  not  bear  oat  the  story  of  the  eeerel 
article,  but  directly  contradicts  that  story.  The  eompiler  of  the  Lilb  teUa  as  thal^  - 
after  Jtfknes  had  declared  that  he  never  woold  ooasent  to  porehase  the  English  throno 
for  his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own  ri^ta,  nothing  more  waa  odd  on  the  saldeet. 
Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  James,  in  his  Memorial  pabliahed  in  Mareh  1897,  a  Memo- 
rial which  wiU  be  fonnd  both  in  the  Lilb  (iL  666)  and  In  the  Aeta  of  the  POMt  eC 
Kyswick,  declared  to  all  Europe  that  he  never  wooU  atoop  to  so  low  and  defonarala 
an  action  as  to  permit  the  Prinee  of  Otnngo  to  rtign  on  oonffition  that  the  Frineo 
of  Wales  should  sncceed.  It  followi^  thsmfttOb  tbnt  nothing  eon  hnvo  been  aaid  ott 
this  subject  after  March  1697.  Nothings  tbenfoto,  ein  hnvo  been  aaid  on  thli*anb« 
ject  in  the  conferences  between  Bonflwt  nnd  Pettland,  whiflh  M  nol  bigin  tiU 
late  in  June. 

Was  there  then  abeolatdy  no  fimndatloo  Ibr  the  ilgqrt    I  baUoto  that  tteo  was 
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Before  the  end  of  July  every  thing  was  settled,  as  far  as  Franco 
and  England  were  concerned.  Meanwhile  it  was  known  to  the  minis- 
ters assembled  at  Ryawick  that  Boufflers  and  Portland  had  repeatedly 
met  in  Brabrant,  and  that  they  were  negotiating  in  a  most  irregular 
and  indecorous  manner,  without  credentials,  or  mediation,  or  notes,  or 
protocols,  without  counting  each  other's  steps,  and  without  calling 
each  other  Excellency.  So  barbarously  ignorant  were  they  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  noble  science  of  diplomacy  that  they  had  very 
nearly  accomplished  the  work  of  restoring  peace  to  Christendom 
while  walking  up  and  down  an  alley  under  some  apple  trees.  The 
English  and  Dutch  loudly  applauded  William's  prudence  and  decision. 
He  had  cut  the  knot  which  the  Congress  had  only  twisted  and  tangled, 
lie  had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the  formalists  and  pedants  assemhled 
at  the  Hague  would  not  have  done  in  ten  years.  Nor  were  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  ill  pleased.  "  It  is  curious,"  said  Harlay,  a 
man  of  wit  and  sense,  "  that,  while  the  Ambassadors  are  making  war, 
the  generals  should  be  making  peace."*  But  Spain  preserved  the 
same  air  of  arrogant  listlcssness  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor, 
forgetting  apparently  that  their  master  had,  a  few  months  before, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Italy  without  consulting  William, 
seemed  to  think  it  most  extraordinary  that  William  should  presume 
to  negotiate  without  consulting  their  master.  It  became  daily  more 
endent  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  bent  on  prolonging  the  war. 
On  the  tenth  of  July  the  French  ministers  again  proposed  fair  and 
honourable  terms  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if  those  terms  were  not 
accepted  by  the  twenty  first  of  August,  the  Most  Christian  King 

a  foundation ;  and  I  have  already  related  the  facts  on  which  this  snpentructnre  of 
fiction  hns  been  reared.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Lewis,  in  1698,  intimated  to  the 
allies,  through  the  government  of  Sweden,  his  hope  that  some  expedient  might  be 
devised  which  would  reconcile  the  Princes  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown. 
The  expedient  at  which  he  hinted  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
succeed  William  and  Mary.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of 
Jnmcs  says,  William  may  have  "show'd  no  great  arersness"  to  this  arrangement. 
He  had  no  reason,  public  or  private,  for  preferring  his  sister  in  law  to  his  brother 
in  law,  if  his  brother  in  law  were  bred  a  Protestant  But  William  could  do  nothing 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  either  he  or  the  Parliament  would  ever  have  consented  to  make  the  set* 
tlcmcnt  of  the  English  crown  a  matter  of  stipulation  with  France.  What  he  wonld 
or  would  not  have  done,  however,  we  cannot  with  certainty  pronounce.  For  James 
proved  impracticable.  Lewis  consequently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  effeeting  %  com- 
promise, and  promised,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recognise  William  as  King  of  England 
*' without  any  difficulty,  restriction,  condition,  or  reserve."  It  seems  certain  that, 
after  this  promise,  which  was  made  in  December  1696,  the  Prince  of  Walea  was 
not  ap^in  mentioned  in  the  negotiations. 

*  Prior  MS. ;  Williamson  to  Lexington,  July  20  (30),  1697;  Williamson  to  Shrews- 
bury, July  23  (Aug.  2). 
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of  the  Confederacy  a  memorial  in  which  he  adjured  them  to  join  with 
France  in  a  crusade  against  England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
him  to  his  inheritance,  and  of  annulling  that  impious  Bill  of  Rights 
which  excluded  members  of  the  true  Church  from  the  throne.*  When 
he  found  that  this  appeal  was  disregarded,  he  put  forth  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing  govern- 
ment  of  England  should  be  a  party.  He  pronounced  all  the  engage- 
ments into  which  his  kingdom  had  entered  since  the  Revolution  null 
and  void.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should  not,  if  he  should  regain  his 
power,  think  himself  bound  by  any  of  those  engagements.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  might,  by  breaking  those  engagements,  bring  great 
calamities  both  on  his  own  dominions  and  on  all  Christendom.  Bat 
for  those  calamities  he  declared  that  he  should  not  think  himself 
answerable  either  before  God  or  before  man.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  even  a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dullest  of  the 
Stuarts,  should  have  thought  that  the  first  duty,  not  merely  of  his 
own  subjects,  but  of  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rigl^ ;  that 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of  a  crime  if 
they  did  not  shed  their  blood  and  lavish  their  wealth,  year  after  year, 
in  his  cause ;  that  the  interests  of  the  sixty  millions  of  human  beings 
to  whom  peace  would  be  a  blessing  were  of  absolutely  no  account 
when  compared  with  the  interests  of  one  man.f 

In  spite  of  his  protests  the  day  of  peace  drew  nigh.  On  the  tenth 
of  September  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  England,  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  met  at  Ryswick.  Three  treaties  were  to  he 
signed ;  and  there  was  a  long  dispute  on  the  momentous  qaestion 
which  should  be  signed  first.  It  was  one  in  the  morning  before  it 
was  settled  that  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  States  General 
should  have  precedence ;  and  the  day  was  breaking  before  all  the 
instruments  had  been  executed.  Then  the  plenipotentiaries,  with 
many  bows,  congratulated  each  other  on  having  had  the  honour  of 
contributing  to  so  great  a  work.J 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on  board,  and  on 
the  third  day,  after  weathering  an  equinoctial  gale,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk. § 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in  London  than 
during  the  month  which  preceded  his  arrival.  When  the  west  wind 
kept  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anxiety  of  the  people  became 
intense.     Every  morning  hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up  hoping  to 

*  Actcs  ct  M($moires  des  Ndgociations  do  la  Paix  de  Rjswick ;  Lift  of  Jamti,  U.  666l 
f  James's  Protest  will  be  found  in  his  Life,  ii.  672. 

J  Actes  ct  M<>moircs  des  N^gociations  de  la  Fiux  de  Rjswiok;   WUliamioa  to 
Lexington,  Sept.  14  (24),  1697 ;  Prior  MS. 
I  Prior  MS. 
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hear  that  the  treaty  was  signed ;  and  every  mail  which  came  in  withr 
out  bringing  the  good  news  caused  bitter  disappointment.  The  male* 
contents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there  would  be  no  peace,  and 
that  the  negotiation  would,  eren  at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  off.  One 
of  them  had  seen  a  person  just  arriyed  from  Saint  Gtermains :  another 
had  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Her 
Majesty ;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis  would  never  acknowledge 
the  usurper.  Many  of  those  who  held  this  language  were  under  so 
strong  a  delusion  that  they  backed  their  opinion  by  large  wagers. 
When  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the  treason 
taverns  were  in  a  ferment  with  nonjuring  priests  laughing,  talking 
loud,  and  shaking  each  other  by  the  hand.* 

At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  September,  some 
speculators  in  the  City  received,  by  a  private  channel,  certain  intelli- 
gence that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  before  dawn  on  the  momiag 
of  the  eleventh.  They  kept  their  own  secret,  and  hastened  to  make 
a  profitable  use  of  it ;  but  their  eagerness  to  obtain  Bank  stock,  and 
the  high  prices  which  they  offered,  excited  suspicion;  and 'there  was 
a  general  belief  that  on  the  next  day  something  important  would  be 
announced.  On  the  next  day  Prior,  with  die  treaty,  presented  him- 
self before  the  Lords  Justices  at  Whitehall.  Instantly  a  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  Abbey,  another  on  Saint  Martin's  Church.  The  Tower 
guns  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings.  All  the  spires  and  towers  from 
Greenwich  to  Chelsea  made  answer.  It  was  not  one  of  the  days 
on  which  the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared:  but  extraordinary 
numbers,  with  headings  in  large  capitals,  were,  for  the  first  time^ 
cried  about  the  streets.  The  price  of  Bank  stock  rose  fast  from 
eighty  four  to  ninety  seven.  In  a  few  hours  triumphal  arches  began 
to  rise  in  some  places.  Huge  bonfires  were  blaiing  in  others.  The 
Dutch  ambassador  informed  the  States  General  that  he  should  try  to 
show  his  joy  by  a  bonfire  worthy  of  the  commonwealth  which  he 
represented ;  and  he  kept  his  word ;  for  no  such  pyre  had  ever  been 
seen  in  London.  A  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  pitch  roared  and 
blazed  before  his  house  in  Saint  James's  Square,  and  sent  up  a  flame 
which  made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  as  bright  as  at  noonday .f 

Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  was  great.  Some  of  diose  who 
had  betted  deep  on  the  constamoy  of  Lewis  took  flight.  One  unfoN 
tunate  zealot  of  divine  right  drowned  himself.  But  soon  the  party 
again  took  heart.    The  trea^  had  been  signed :  but  it  surely  would 

«  L'Hermitage,  Jalj  20  (30),  J[ofy  27  (Aug.  6),  Avf.  84  iBvgt  8),  Ing.  87  (Stpt  S), 
Aug.  31  (Sept.  10),  1697;  Postmta,  Aog.  8L        ' 

t  Van  CleTerskirkt  to  the  States  Oeamly  8^  H  (84),  1697;  I/B«nBltsfe»  8e^ 
14  (24) ;  Postscript  to  the  Poitnum,  of  ths  psM  date;  FottpMa  sad  Postbej  «f 

Sept.  19  (29),  Postman  of  Sept  18  (28). 
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never  be  ratified.  In  a  short  time  the  ratification  came :  the  peace 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  heralds;  and  the  most  obstiDate 
nonjurors  began  to  despair.  Some  divines,  who  had  during  eight 
years  continued  true  to  James,  now  swore  allegiance  to  William. 
They  were  probably  men  who  held,  with  Sherlock,  that  a  settled 
government,  though  illegitimate  in  its  origin,  is  entitled  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christians,  but  who  had  thought  that  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  settled  while  the  greatest  power 
in  Europe  not  only  refused  to  recognise  him,  but  strenuously  supported 
his  competitor.*  The  fiercer  and  more  determined  adherents  of  the 
banished  family  were  furious  against  Lewis.  lie  had  deceived,  he 
had  betrayed  his  suppliants.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  the  misery  of 
his  people.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained  every  source  of 
revenue  dry,  and  that,  in  all  the  produces  of  his  kingdom,  the  pea- 
santry were  clothed  in  rags,  and  were  imable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of 
the  coarsest  and  blackest  bread.  His  first  duty  was  that  which  he 
owed  to  the  royal  family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked  against 
him,  and  wrote  against  him,  as  absurdly,  and  almost  as  scurriloualy,  as 
they  had  long  talked  and  written  against  William.  One  of  their 
libels  was  so  indecent  that  the  Lords  Justices  ordered  tho  author  to 
be  arrested  and  held  to  baiLf 

But  the  rage  and  mortification  were  confined  to  a  very  small 
minority.  Never,  since  tho  year  of  the  Restoration,  had  there  beea 
such  signs  of  public  gladness.  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  general  sentiment  was  manifested  by 
banquets,  pageants,  loyal  healths,  salutes,  beating  of  drums,  blowing 
of  trumpets,  breaking  up  of  hogsheads.     At  some  places  tho  whole 

♦  L'irermitagc,  Sept.  17  (27),  Sept.  24  (Oct.  4),  1C97,  Oct  19  (29) ;  Postman,  Not.  20. 

t  Lllcrmitage.  Sept.  21  (Oct.  1),  Nov.  2  (12),  1C97;  Paris  Oaiette,  Not.  20  (80); 
Postboy,  Not.  2.  At  this  time  appeared  a  pasquinade  entitled,  A  Satyr  upon  th« 
French  King,  written  after  the  Peace  was  concluded  at  Reswick,  anno  1697,  by  % 
Non-Swearing  Parson,  and  said  to  be  drop'd  out  of  his  Pocket  at  Sam*B  Coffet 
House.     I  quote  a  few  of  the  most  decent  couplets. 

**Lord !  with  what  monstrous  lies  and  senseless  shams 
Have  wc  been  cullied  all  along  at  Sam's ! 
Who  could  have  e'er  belieTcd,  unless  in  spite, 
liCwis  le  Grand  would  turn  rank  >VilIiamite  ? 
Thou  that  hast  look'd  so  fierce  and  talk'd  so  big, 
In  thine  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig ! 
Of  Kings  distressed  thou  art  a  fine  securer, 
Thou  mak'st  mo  swear,  that  am  a  known  hoi^nror. 
Were  Job  alive,  and  banter'd  by  such  shufflers. 
He'd  outrail  Oates,  and  curse  both  thee  and  Boofflen. 
For  thee  I've  lost,  if  I  can  rightly  scan  'em, 
Two  livings,  worth  full  eightscore  pounds  ;»er  aiMKDi, 
Bon<e  et  legalit  Anglia  Monetae. 
But  now  I'm  clearly  routed  by  the  treaty." 
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population,  of  its  own  accord,  repaired  to  the  charches  to  give  thanks. 
At  others  processions  of  girls,  clad  all  in  white,  and  crowned  with 
laurels,  carried  banners  inscribed  with  ^^  God  bless  King  William." 
At  every  county  town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gentlemen, 
from  a  circle  of  many  miles,  escorted  the  mayor  to  the  market  cross. 
Nor  was  one  holiday  enough  for  the  expression  of  so  much  joy.  On 
the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  birth,  and  on 
the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the  bellringing, 
the  shouting,  and  the  illuminations  were  renewed  both  in  London  and 
all  over  the  country.*  On  the  day  on  which  he  retomed  to  his 
capital  no  work  was  done,  no  shop  was  opened,  in  the  two  thousand 
streets  of  that  immense  mart.  For  that  day  the  chief  streets  had, 
mile  after  mUe,  been  covered  with  gravel :  all  the  Companies  had  pro- 
vided new  banners ;  all  the  magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thoosand 
pounds  had  been  expended  in  preparing  fireworks.  Great  multitudes 
of  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  shires  had  come  up  to  see  the 
show.  Never  had  the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal  or  more  joyous  mood. 
The  evil  days  were  past.  The  guinea  had  fallen  to  twenty  one  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  The  bank  note  had  risen  to  par.  The  new 
crowns  and  half-crowns,  broad,  heavy  and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing 
on  all  the  counters.  After  some  days  of  impatient  expectation  it  was 
known,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  that  His  Majesty  had  landed 
at  ilargate.  Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  rested 
in  the  stately  building  which,  under  his  auspices,  was  turning  from  a 
palace  into  a  hospital.  On  the  next  morning,  a  bright  a>nd  soft 
morning,  eighty  coaches  and  six,  filled  with  nobles,  prelates,  privy 
councillors  and  judges,  came  to  swell  his  train.  In  Southwark  he 
was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of 
office.  The  way  through  the  Borough  to  the  bridge  was  lined  by  the 
Surrey  militia;  the  way  from  the  bridge  to  Walbrook  by  three  regi- 
ments of  the  militia  of  the  City.  All  along  Cheapaide,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  the  livery  were  marshalled  imder  the  standards 
of  their  trades.  At  the  east  end  of  Saint  Paul's  churchyard  stood 
the  boys  of  the  school  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  Uiey  still 
wear,  the  garb  of  the  sixteenth  century.  •  Round  the  Cathedral,  down 
Ludgate  Hill  and  along  Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  xxp  three  more  regi* 
mcnts  of  Londoners.  From  Temple.Bar  to  Whitehall  gate  the  train- 
b;inds  of  Middlesex  and  the  Foot  Guards  were  under  arms.  The 
windows  along  the  whole  route  were  gay  wiUi  tapestiy,  ribands  and 
flags.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  show  was  the  innumerable  crowd  of 
spectator:^,  all  in  their  Sunday,  clothing,  and  snch  clothing  as  only  tho 
upper  classes  of  other  countries  could  afford  to  wear.  ^*  I  never,'' 
William  ^vrote  that  evening  to  Heinsius,  **  I  never  Sftw  sooh  a  mnltitode 
Loudon  Gazettes;  Pottboy  of  Nor.  18^  1697;  I/H«lMitafi^  HofV.  i  (If). 
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of  welldressed  people.*'  Nor  was  the  King  less  stnick  by  the  indica- 
tions of  joj  and  affection  with  which  he  was  greeted  from  the  be^n- 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  triumph.  His  coach,  from  the  moment  when 
he  entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he  alighted  from  it  in  the  court  of 
Whitehall,  was  accompanied  by  one  long  huzza.  Scarcely  had  he 
reached  his  palace  when  addresses  of  congratulatioii,  from  all  the 
great  corporations  of  his  kingdom,  were  presented  to  him.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  very  foremost  among  those  corporations  was  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  eloquent  composition  in  which  that 
learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the  virtue  of  His 
Majesty,  was  read  with  cruel  vexation  by  the  nonjurors,  and  with 
exultation  by  the  Whigs.* 

The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  At  a  council  which  was  held  a 
few  hours  after  the  King's  public  entry,  the  second  of  December  was 
appointed  to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace.  The  Chapter 
of  Saint  Paul's  resolved  that,  on  that  day,  their  noble  Cathedral, 
which  had  been  long  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  a  succession  of 
pagan  and  Christian  temples,  should  be  opened  for  public  worship. 
William  announced  his  intention  of  being  one  of  the  congregation. 
But  it  was  represented  to  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  that  intention, 
three  hundred  thousand  people  would  assemble  to  see  him  pass,  and 
all  the  parish  churches  of  London  would  be  left  empty.  He  there- 
fore attended  tho  service  in  his  own  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  heard 
Burnet  preach  a  sermon,  somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the  place.t  At 
Saint  Paul's  tho  magistrates  of  the  City  appeared  in  all  their  state. 
Compton  ascended,  for  the  first  time,  a  throne  rich  with  the  sculpture 
of  Gibbons,  and  thence  exhorted  a  numerous  and  splendid  assembly. 
Ilis  discourse  has  not  been  preserved:  but  its  purport  may  be  easily 
guessed ;  for  he  preached  on  that  noble  Psalm :  "  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.'*  He 
doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that,  in  addition  to  the  debt  which 
was  common  to  them  with  all  Englishmen,  they  owed  as  Londoners  a 
peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  goodness,  which  had  permitted 
them  to  efface  the  last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  tho  great  fire,  and  to 
assemble  once  more,  for  prayer  and  praise,  after  so  many  years,  on 
that  spot  consecrated  by  the  devotions  of  thirty  generations.  Through- 
out London,  and  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  even  to  the  remotest 
parishes  of  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  the  churches  were  filled  on  the 
morning  of  that  day ;  and  the  evening  was  an  evening  of  fcstivity.| 

«  London  Gazette,  Nov.  18,  22,  1697;  Van  CleTenkirke,  Not.  16  (28),  19  (20), 
L'Hermitnge,  Nor.  IG  (2G) ;  Postboy  and  Postman,  Not.  18;  WiUiam  to  Heiiiaa% 
Nov.  16  (26). 

f  £yelyu's  Diary,  Dec.  2,  1697.  The  sermon  is  extant;  and  I  most  aekoowltdgs 
that  it  deserves  EvoIyu*s  censure. 

{London  Gazette,  Dec.  6,  1697;  Postman,  Dec  4;  Van  CleTenkirke,  Dee.  2 
(12);  L'Hermitage,  Not.  19  (29). 
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There  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness.  England  had 
passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had  come  forth  renewed  in  health 
and  vigour.  Ten  years  before,  it  had  seemed  that  both  her  liberty 
and  her  independence  were  no  more.  Her  liberty  she  had  vindicated 
by  a  just  and  necessary  revelation.  Her  independence  she  had  recon- 
quered by  a  not  less  just  and  necessary  war.  She  had  snccessfolly 
defended  the  order  of  things  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  against 
the  mighty  monarchy  of  France,  against  ^the  aboriginal  population 
of  Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  nonjurors,  against  the 
more  dangerous  hostility  of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any 
oath,  and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  enemies  had  been 
victorious  on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had  comr 
manded  her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in  charge  of  her  arsenals, 
had  ministered  at  her  altars,  had  taught  at  her  Universities,  had 
swarmed  in  her  public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Parliament,  had  bowed 
and  fawned  in  the  bedchamber  of  her  King.  More  than  once  it  had 
seemed  impossible  that  any  thing  could  avert  a  restoration  which 
would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  first  by  proacriptions  and  con- 
fiscations, by  the  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  established  religion,  and  then  by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation 
against  that  House  which  two  depodtions  and  two  banishments  had 
only  made  more  obstinate  in  eviL  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the 
dangers  of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a  terrible 
financial  and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangecs  were  over. 
There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom,  after  many 
years  of  ignominious  vassalage,  had  resumed  its  ancient  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  European  powers.  Many  signs  justified  the  hope  that 
the  Revolution  of  1688  would  be  our  last  Bevoliition.  The  ancient 
constitution  was  adapting  itself,  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a  peaoefiil 
development,  to  the  wants  of  a  modem  society.  Already  freedom  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  discussion  existed  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  any  preceding  age.  The  currency  had  been  restored.  Public 
credit  had  been  reestablished.  Trade  had  revived.  Thb  Exohequfir 
was  overflowing.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  every  where,  from  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets  among  the  monntains 
of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  The  ploughmen,  the  shep- 
herds, the  miners  of  the  Northumbrian  ooalpils,  the  artisans  who 
toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils  of  Krmingham,  felt 
the  change,  without  understanding  it;  and  the  diMrftd  Ihisde  in 
every  seaport  and  every  market  town  indieated,  not  fAmmnijf  the 
commencement  of  a  happier  age. 
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Addisok,  Joft>pta,  310.  lUi  allegory  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  361. 

Aghrim;  encampment  of  Saint  Ruth  near,  74. 
BatUe  of,  75.    Great  ulaughtcr  at,  76. 

Aikenliead,  Thomas ;  cam  o^  543. 

Aklmr,  the  Emperor,  102.  Ilia  ImmoDBe  empire, 
102. 

Alexander  VII T.,  Pope,  191. 

Alien,  bog  of,  63. 

Almoude,  Van;  commands  the  Dutch  float  tinder 
Rufwell,  174. 

AlMatia;  privilogca  of,  abolished,  637. 

Althorpe,  Tisit  of  William  III.  tn,  424. 

Ambnyna;  maasacre  of,  referred  to,  123. 

AmBtcrdam,  Bank  of^  344. 

Aunandale,  Earl  of;  hii  attendaneo  at  the  Soottbh 
Parliament  of  1603.  268. 

Anderton,  liViUiam;  hia  unlicenaed  Jacobite  prew, 
204.  Taken  into  cuatoily,  205.  Indicted  tor  high 
treamn,  295.  Argnmenta  urged  in  his  finTOur,  206. 
Fuund  guilty,  296.    Kxocuted,  206. 

Anno,  the  Princetw  (aftcrwanls  Queen) ;  her  letter  to 
hur  father  exprewlng  her  wish  to  atone  for  her 
breach  of  duty  to  him,  121.  Her  painful  explana- 
tion with  Queen  Mary,  126.  The  dinmiwal  of  Lady 
Marlborough  demanded  by  tho  Queen,  128.  Ame 
refufefi  to  comply,  and  retires  to  Sion-IIouae,  128, 
120.  I*uni8hmeut  inflicted  on  her  by  the  King 
and  Qupen,  1.10.  Her  public  and  private  deport- 
mnnt,  130.    Hit  reconciliation  with  WUlUm,  301. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyaua;  Blount's  translation  of  the 
Life  of.  251. 

Aroopagitica ;  the,  of  Milton,  pillaged  by  Blount,  253. 

Argyle,  Mar(iue;».s  of;  his  un  worth  in  eita,  147.  His 
influence,  147.  His  Joy  at  Mac  lan's  delay  in  taking 
the  oath.  147.  His  plan  for  the  dtfstruction  of  the 
people  of  Glencoe,  153.  His  regiment,  155.  Sent 
to  d«*:«troy  the  people  of  Qlencoe,  155.  The  maiwarre 
of  Q leneoe.  1 57.  Commandji  his  regiment  at  Porta* 
down.  210. 

Armstrong,  John,  150. 

Army.  English ;  the  army  under  the  command  of 
William  in  Flanders  in  1601. 57.  SUte  of  the  army 
in  Iroland,  under  the  command  of  Qinkell,  01.  It 
Ukes  the  field,  67.    Increase  in  the.  in  1693,  340. 

Army,  Irii«h :  factions  in  the ;  distracting  the  camp, 
72.  State  of,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  61.  Marauding  expeditions,  62,  63. 
Clothes  and  money  for,  brought  from  ITranco  by 
Tyrconnel,  65. 

AjKhley,  Lord ;  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  tho  Bill  fi)r  Kegulating  Trials  in  Cases  of  Trea- 
son, 448.    His  philosophy,  448. 

Ashley,  Sir  John.  174. 

Asht'in ;  lil;i  trial  at  the  Old  Itailcy,  23.  Executed,  25. 

Asffiuwiuation:  lawfulness  of,  how  regarded  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  304,  395.  Horror  with 
which  Englishmen  regard,  450.  Not  an  Irish, 
and,  till  lately,  not  a  Scotch  sentiment,  450. 

AssasHinatlun  IMot.  the.  452.  Plans  of  the  conspi- 
ralorii,  406.    Detected.  400. 

Assembly,  Genernl.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  its 
protest  Afrainiit  the  Civil  power,  267.  208. 

Ajiwocktlon :  the,  of  the  Houtie  of  Commons.  465. 

Athenian  Menrury:  the  publication  so  ctllL-l.  418. 

AtLIune;   iu^  irreat  military  importance,  6&     Its 


condition,  68.  The  old  eutl«  uid  bridflt^  48. 
Besieged  and  taken  by  Oeneral  Olokell,  flB-71 
Its  defenoea  repaired  and  garriaonad  by  Olnktll 
74.  Preddea  at  the  Oonrt  Martial  on  On  '  ' 
274. 

Attainder,  Bill  of;  afainit  fflr  John  Fenwfek,  614. 

Auchintriater,  the  tackaman,  160,  lft7. 

Aurengaebe,hlBmagnifleenee,10S.  Pry J«i*a  ti ag^y 
of  Aurengxebe,  103.  Quarrel  between  hla  oAnn 
and  the  agenta  of  the  East  TndU  Oonpaji j,  lOH 
Concludes  a  peace  with  the  Engllah  in  India.  lUL 

Aurerquerque;  hia  nllantry  at  tba  battb  of  Mato- 
kirk,  205.  Compluntnt  paid  to  him  in  tho  IlbiHt 
of  Oommons,  219. 

Avaux ;  Count  of,  appointed  ambanador  to  tiMObat 
of  Stockholm,  804. 

Axe  Yard.  132. 

Aylesbury,  Earl  of;  his  part  In  a  JaooUto  plo^  40r. 
Thrown  Into  the  Tower,  49& 


Baden ;  Prince  of,  qnarrela  with  tha  ] 
ony,  283. 

Bailey,  the  Old:  remarkable  dumn  hi  the  spirit  of 
the  tribunal  immediately  aftir  the  R«TolntloD,S. 

Ballinasloe;  head-quarters  of  Olnkell  at,  74. 

Ballymore;  besieged  and  taken  Iqr  OenenJ  QlnkfOp 
67.  The  forts  reconstmeted  nnder  the  dlractlBB 
of  Ginkell,  67. 

Bank  of  England :  Its  orfgin,  342.  Tb«  Bfeak  «f 
Saint  Ooorge  at  Genoa,  uid  that  at  ft  mntcrdia 
843.  The  Katk>nal  Bank  of  FaterM»,  U7.  Ttm 
Bill  for  incorporatlDf  the  Bank  puava  ih»  Low 
llonae,340.  IMaenssed  in  the  Lords,  S4V.  p 
and  receives  the  Boyal  Assent,  S48.  Tho 
establishment  at  Its  comBwneaaMot  ei 
with  its  present  magnitude,  850.  Its 
bound  up  with  the  Intoreet  of  the  govoL 

351.  Commercial  crisbinKnglend,  488,484. 

money  to  William  to  eondoct  the  var,  489.    Xla 
importance  to  the  state,  361. 

Bankers ;  their  prosperity  ia.  the  dshHod  stato  of  tho 
currency,  437. 

Banking  houses;  origin  of;  In  London,  MSL  Tki 
goldsmiths  of  I^ombard  Street,  »X 

Barbesicux,  the  Marquesa  of;  made  mfadsbv  of  «ar 
to  Ix>uIb  XIT.,  163.  nia  eondoct  ot  the  pohUe 
business,  164.  Ills  plan  for  tho  ssiosslnstinii  of 
WUllam  Ilf.,  207-210. 

Barbour,  Seijeant,  156, 157.  Ordeiod  ^7  the  SeottUh 
Parliament  to  he  proaecnted,  401. 

Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker,  38. 

Barclay,  Sir  George,  452.  MecaiTM  his  Instiuelhi— 
from  James  at  Saint  Germalna,  452.  ArriTia  la 
London,  453.  Joins  with  Cliaraoek  and  PtarkyaiL 
453.  Assliited  by  other  JaeoUtes.  4ftA,  456l  dC 
coverT  of  the  plot,  450.    Ills  flight  to  Franco,  468. 

Bamardistone.  Sir  Samuel ;  his  eonnoethm  with  tho 
East  India  Company,  10& 

Bart,  John,  the  freebooter,  21SL  213.  Bit  aspkU^ 
212. 213.  '        ' 

Bartholomew,  Saint;  hospital  of,  180. 

Bartholomew's  Fair;  the  English  Adodftla  Km^ 
grew  and  Delaval  ridiculed  at,  288. 

Bates,  the  bribery  agent  of  Lecda,  387.  Ilk  ■tory. 
387. 

Bararia,  Elector  of;  attends  tho  OiMnsi  al  tho 
(6^ 
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HU  gorernmcnt  of  tht  ftianldi 
ra.    MarehM  upon  Nunor,  408. 


IT.iKtie,  16-18. 
Nstherlanda.  283. 

Baxter,  iUchard ;  hia  fHandahip  with  TtaomM  Vo^j, 
326. 

Dayley,  252.  \ 

Bedford,  Karl  of;  created  Dttke  of  BadftNrd,  86S.  See 
UedfDrd,  Dnke  o£ 

Bedford,  Doke  of,  363. 

Belgrade,  aiefce  of,  301.  • 

Bellefonda,  Marshal;  appointed  to  the eomouuid  of 
the  expedition  djsainst  England,  166. 

Bengals,  India  shawls  so  called,  40. 

Bentlcy,  Richard ;  his  letter  to  OrsTins,  16.  noto. 

Berkeley,  Earl  of,  appointed  to  the  eommand  oi  tho 
Channel  Fleet,  364.  Reaches  Brest,  865.  Tbo 
attack  unsuccessful,  366,  367.  The  fleet  niTSifea 
the  coast  of  France,  368.  Undiapntod  MMtor  of 
the  Channel,  418. 

Berkeley  Uouse,  the  rssldenoa  oi  the  Prinoan  Anoo^ 
129. 

Bernard!,  M^Jor  John;  his  oonneetkm  with  the 
AssassinaUon  Plot,  464.    Arrested,  464. 

Berwick,  James  Fit^amea,  Ihike  of;  condition  of  the 
army  undsr  his  command,  61, 68.  He  snbmltf  to 
the  tutelage  of  the  mllitanr  men  under  his  eom- 
m«nd,tt3,64.  Gives  liimaslf  nptoplMran»^66. 
Recalled  to  France,  66.  His  oondnct  at  the  tettla 
of  Landeo,  280.  Taken  prisoner,  S86.  Brooght 
before  William,  287.  Their  befaAviour  to  eaeh 
other,  287.  Berwick  exchanged  for  the  Dnke  of 
Ormond,  288.  Uis  plot  against  the  lift  of  WUlftun, 
461.  Arrives  in  I»ndon,  463.  IMlnraorthsplet, 
467.    Returns  to  France,  468. 

Beveridge  appointed  to  the  see  of  Balh  md  WsUs, 
42.    lUs  retractation,  42. 

Blackbeail,  the  agent  of  Robert  Toong,  188.  IDs 
part  in  Young's  plot,  188, 186.  Brought  bites  the 
Ouuneil.  186.    Removed  In  custody,  166. 

Blount,  Charles;  his  political  principles^  851.  His 
infidelity,  261.  His  Grades  of  Reason,  S58.  His 
disciple  UUdon,  262.  Uis  long  standing  ted  with 
the  cennors  of  the  press,  252.  Uis  Just  Ytaidis^ 
Uon  of  Learning  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Prass,  tti. 
His  plagiarisms  from  Milton.  263.  His  Just  mad 
True  Characters  of  Kdmund  Bohnn,  858.  Hts 
trap  to  ruin  Bohnn,  263.  CJrcmnstsmnes  of  his 
death.  258. 

Blues,  the  Dutch ;  their  pMTt  hi  the  bntUe Of  AghihB, 
76. 

Boethiu.*,  Consolations  of;  Lord  Preston's  tmistar 
tion  of.  .15. 

Bohun.  Edmund,  appointed  censor  of  the  press,  818. 
His  political  priociplea,  260.  His  dMmpbwaUpof 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obtdlenee,  350.  Ooklne^ 
of  hU  friend^  260.  His  severity  to  the  bookssUsss, 
251.  Entrapped  by  Blount,  868.  BemoTsd  bj 
order  of  the  House  of  Gommons  and  ss«t  Into  soa- 
floement,  264. 

Boileau,  Stephen :  his  lyric  poena  on  the  vletoiy  «f 
I^wis  XIV..  200.  Uis  verass  on  the  taking  of 
Namur  burlesqued  by  Prior,  417. 

Bombay,  rising  of  the  garrison  and  EngjUsh  tnh»> 
bltants  of.  ai^nat  the  Depal^  Qovemor,  100. 

Bossuft.  Bishop  of  Mennx.  278. 

Bourl)on,  I/ewis  Duke  of;  his  condoet  nt  tho  bsllio 
of  Stelnl(irk,  204.  His  condoet  at  tho  bttttsoT 
Landen,  287. 

Boufilerm  MarqueM  of;  his  encampment  nstr  fliiin 
kirtc.  202.  AssUts  at  the  battle  of  BWaklrfc, 
204,  205.  Marches,  under  eomnumd  of  tho  Klng^ 
to  Namur,  283.  Joins  Lorges  in  the  Balntianin, 
284.  His  part  in  the  campaign  of  1606^  401. 
Throws  himself  into  Namur,  408.  Snrreoden  the 
town  and  retiree  into  the  dtadel,  411.  OnltalnlM^ 
414.  Dcparta  with  colonrB  flying  tad  druaa 
besting,  415.  Is  arrested,  4U.  Ubsritod,  41li 
Welcomed  home  by  Lewis  and  hoooois  oOBMVsd 
on  him,  416.    Hl^  meetings  with  PortlMdy  511. 

Bow,  8t.  Mary  le,  chnrch  o^  87. 

Boyle,  02, 

BraccKlrdle,  Anne,  the  aetrass,  884.  Hsr  bturtj, 
224.    The  murder  of  Monntferd,  885. 

Brandenburg,  Frederic,  Kleetor  of;  nttsnds  tt»  Ooa- 
grera  at  the  Hague,  16. 

Brandenburghem;  their  courageous  nWitlMt  at  Iht 
siege  of  Namur.  400-414. 

Brad^cate.  visit  of  William  III.  to.  485. 

Breadalbane,  John  Earl  of;  hU  efaaradar,  MSL    Hk 
tortuous  poUey.  142.  143.    fCsiBloTod  to 
with  the  rebel  Highland  Chlefh,  148.    0 
of  the  chieCiat  his  house  at  QlsMicfey,  148^ 


ungmdons  tnatoMBt  of  Use  Ikn  of  Oleneoa^  14& 
Returns  to  Lowlon  to  give  an  aedount  of  his  stov- 
ardsblp,147.  BisjoyatMselan'sddsjtn.taklag 
theoath,147.  HIspkuilbrthsdcatruetiouortho 
people  of  Gleaeoe,  158.  The  aaasacre  of  Otoneoau 
157.  His  guilty  consdsnse^  Itti.  Depth  of  hli 
knavery,  400. 

Brest,  expedition  against,  855.    Ito  fhiluin,  85ft. 

Bribeiy,  oSdal;  frightful  pievalMioe  o£  in  16M,  888. 

Brioeoeb  John;  his  ptopoaikl  of  n  Land  Bank,  845. 

Britain,  Llttle»  85V  ^ 

Bromlqr,  Bishop's  poises  at.  188, 185. 

Brook,  Lord;  ontwtalas  William  IIL  at  Warwkk 
Castle,  488. 

Brunswick  Lunenhuii,  George  WiUlam  L  Dnko  oft 
•mbarrafsments  caused  faj  lilm  to  the  ConMtteu. 
108.  Hade  Usslortf  Hanover,  185.  QoarreloC 
with  the  Htassor  Brriuswicfc  WolfonhuttsL  888. 

Brunswfck  WoUbnbutlel;  Its  quami  with  BruM- 
wlek  Lunenburg,  888. 

Brusssk;  attacked  bj  Vinersj,  411, 41^ 

Bulkefav  (the  JasdUto  saslnaiy  faT&igla^;  galai 
over  Godolphin,  5L 

Burfocd;  visitor  wnUam  m. to, 4S& 

Burke,  Bdmuad;  his  visw  of  the  Natl0DallMM»  881. 

Burlsighsvlitt  of  William  matt.  485.  ^ 

Burnet,  Bldiop;  Mdsta  at  the  eonaocratlQa  «r  TQIs^ 
SOB,  ST.  Ghaifsd  bgr  the  Tbriss  with  hnvl^  bosK 
the  iifst  person  who  advlaed  Um  govmuweHl  ta 
the  NattoMd  Beht,  &   ^  "" 


Supperts  tha 


TKfauntalBIU,8ML  Ignoadnious  ssntsass  of  Iha 
Houmof  OOmmonsoiihls  PasKMl  Lstlsr,854-8M. 
His  telings  deeply  1 

Auisnl  mrmcp  of  H 

the  eonduet  aflha  Slug  I 
of  ai«ioosb88ft. 


OBsrmarthap,  IhoBus  lari  oft  HsIsM  to  I 
of  JMoUttm  brought  against  the  Load  8tawii« 


aadLonlChambsrlalB,a6h  Attandsthee 
tioaof  TIUotBon,8f.  Bmplojs  eocmpCioo  hi  tha 
House  oflmdsTnL  taporta the  Trlswalal  BHl, 
848^  Ttalls Bath i»r his hmlth. 888.  Blsconduot. 
800.  Bribed  l^tbo  Bast  bdlaOemMuj,  801.  Ob 
capadty  Ihou^  hiMf  ^  ^  WlUlam,  887. 
OMtedl>ukeflfLssdari58.    tee Lssds, Buka oft 

OaarBBarthsB,8ou«rTlMaBaaDukaof  Lssds;  ssrfsa 

in  ths  azpediClM  to  Bnal,  855w    ~ 

Faregrinsb  855w 

Calala;  n  nart  o(  burnt  bj  Iha  ] 
Pfapamous  at,  te  »  imasut  m 

OaOlaNS,  405,  IDOL 

OkmaiutBaj;  diaaalir  Is. 858. 

Osaaboa  I  halda  n  eoaaBwnd  MiAm  th»  Buka  sTIMb- 
al8r,na. 

Oaaasrstt,  Bb  Bvaa  (LschM)!  takm  tfat  oath  t»  mi* 
UamaadllaiT.M^Ul. 

CkmpbdL  Otalala  (^MlffOB)!  hia  latt  hi  tha  ama^ 
efaof€Uaasaa,lM:4M[  Ub  bluudan^  188.  Hk 
gunty  BOMidsuBB,  liL  OrdarsAtrthaf  " 
FarttuMot  to  ha  ffwamtad,  40L 


OaBrabsll,8lr  Oolin,of  ArdklMdam; 
onthtalfaeIauarakaMoakl«r. 


Capital,  faiisstmant  of;  aid  maftsaaCMOL  1 
of  sslB,  888i  Oi«gte  or  stertiiekhiffa, 
crowu  Or  siwapsuMa  asma  nao  aummnaa,  3 


1808,  M 

fba  MMtaMd  «sbta  «r  Urfy, 
MTqC 


IrtBiBiil 81^  llM 

aM1imaban£|88t. 


Cuwf,  Hanr,  uatwalaaueffta  1 

fhi  alalia  I  attamla  tha  Win  tn  1 

(Wtfl-i  liMt  AJmlnJ^  17 J.  liU  oifT^ul  at  Ln 
n^iicus,  JT&  KOIvlU  ITOi  BuhHl  with  liuuouip 
lat), 

CaMl*  llnwar^ln  4^. 


Catalonia;  at1isi>t«c44  galtifi4  by  1^  Frvrtrh  Id.  ^K 
Tlw  *\i^tfiT  ot,  nuua  by  NoaiUee  on  ih*  U»k*  ol 


OtUhat.    Manhali  itefMli   tha   Pulce  <tf  Ulrvf  M 
)tlAr>lgtlB^  au\.    tViruptie  ilvdmuut*  4M<  1 

r-nwimhL^  ut  the  p»«,  U»,*tt/^. 
Ctuihibvrtatiie^llqttiirilndb;  bis  pmpu*!  of  a  iaii4 
Bank,  Mi.    Artof  ParlUment  (Hoad  vstaMlafalnf 
abeot  ft1lh1spUu,4f<l■ 
^kinUn;  tjl«paft  ta  tlu  AHsarinatk'n  tint*  UT« 
C1israi?teH»tint  the*  cut  l/tAl  Shinethufj,  44H,  i 

t.1;i^j1srt^  :  bMsiaplnOd  tolwi  by  tiH'  rtrv*h.  »1. 
iltu-lw  II,:  rssfhsa  pnwcn  bt  trvm  tbs  chainuiav  mty 


thsKasi 


lull* 
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Qharlct  IT.  nf  Spain :  his  wirtrhcd  Vacation.  198. 
IIi»  minister  Oajrtanaga,  l!*3.  Ilia  ronduct  In 
1697.  640.    Dimcultiei  rauM>il  by  him,  664. 

CbarnorK,  Robert,  396.  Leadn  the  life  of  a  con- 
spirator. 399.  &']«cte(l  by  the  JanobitA  plottem  to 
So  to  St  Oermains  to  conf(>r  witli  Jamra,  407. 
oins  Barclay  in  the  Auassination  lUot.  463. 
Talcen  into  rutitody,  466.  Triisd,  467.  Found 
gnlity,  4G8.    Hin  execution,  4C9. 

Ghartret,  FhUip,  Duke  of;  hi«  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  St«inkirk.  1204,  i!O0.  Uia  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Tiandcn,  2^1. 

Chatham;  burning  of  the  Dockyard  of,  by  the 
DuKh,  123. 

CherbourfT ;  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at.  177. 

CheHterfleld,  I'hilip  Htanhope,  Karl  of:  hlfl  desocnt 
from  G«<)rKO,  Marquera  of  Ilallfax,  37 S.  Ilia  cha- 
raetem  of  Cowper  and  Marlborough,  619. 

Child.  Sir  John,  of  i^urat;  appointed  frenoral  of  all 
the  Englixh  forctw  in  Uie  F^st,  108.    Iliii  death,  11'^. 

ChUd.  Sir  JoRhua ;  his  rajil  wealth,  106.  His  talents 
as  a  merchant,  106.  His  connection  with  the 
hoiine  of  lifaufort,  106, 100.  Especially  obnoxious 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  106.  Makes  his  peace  with 
the  Court,  107.  B<>comes  the  autocrat  of  the  East 
India  Company,  107.  His  fkrour  at  Court,  107. 
His  politics  confounded  by  the  Revolution,  108, 
loo.  His  unpopularity,  109.  IIU  determined 
flight  with  the  New  Company,  113.  His  refusal  of 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Commons'  bill  for  re- 
modHlling  thQ  company,  114.  His  alarm  for  the 
Charter,  300.    His  supremacy  In  the  FmA,  332. 

Christina,  Queon.  66. 

Church;  the  vacant  sees  filled,  36.  Sancrofl's  pro- 
Tisinn  for  the  epLsoopal  succcHnion  among  the 
nonjurors,  41.    The  new  bir>hop(i.  42. 

Cliurrhni,  Ci uorgA ;  command:*  a  bri^nule  at  the  battle 
of  Landen,  286.  Takes  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
prisoner,  287. 

Civil  List:  debates  in  Parliament  on  the.  96. 

Clanry,  495. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of;  rhargod  by  Preston 
with  treamnab'le  conduct,  26.  gent  to  tb»  Tower, 
27.    Lenity  shown  to  him.  27. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  427,  428. 

Clerks,  ooramerelal :  salaries  of,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Queen  Victoria,  360. 

Clipping  of  n<iio.  4;n ,  4.T2.    See  Coinage. 

Clonmol,  vifited  by  the  Iriith  Rappareos,  63. 

Oosliiitm,  the  great,  against  France:  meeting  of  the 
reprenen  tat  Ives  of,  at  the  Hague.  16,  et  seq.  Vires 
innerent  in  the  nature  of  coalitions,  21.  The 
foreign  policy  of  William  III..  189.  Behaviour 
of  the  Northern  powers,  190.  Inclinations  of  the 
Pope,  190.  Omduct  of  the  allies,  191.  The  Em- 
peror. 192.  8t>ain,  193.  William  succeeds  in  pre- 
venting the  dissolution  of  the  coalition,  193.  New 
arrangement  for  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  196.  I^wis  takes  the  field,  197. 
Siege  of  Namur,  197.  Lewis  returns  to  Ver- 
sailles, 201.  Luxemburg,  201.  Battle  of  Stein- 
kirk.  203. 

Cohorn,  Menno,  Baron;  his  skill  in  fortification, 
198.  Strengthens  the  defences  of  Namur,  198. 
Severely  wounded,  199.  Directs  the  siege  of 
Namur  under  the  allies,  410. 

Coligni,  the  Admiral,  290. 

Collier,  Jeremy :  h\n  cruel  exultation  over  the  car- 
nage of  Landen,  297.  Attends  Friend  and  I'arkyns 
to  the  gallows,  473.  A  warrant  issueil  for  his 
apprehension,  473.  Conceals  himself  473.  Out- 
lawed. 474. 

Committee  of  Advice,  the  Grand;  formed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  218.  Its  transactions,  218- 
221. 

Companies:  a  crowd  of.  come  into  existence.  231. 
The  bubbles  of  1692,  232.  Ridiculed  by  satirists, 
232. 

Compounders;  the  party  of  the  Jacobites  so  called, 
273.  Kxftfdicnts  proposed  by  thum  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Jame^,  277. 

Oompton.  Biyhop  of  London;  accompanies  King 
William  to  Holland,  13.  His  mortiflcHtion  at  the 
eleviition  nf  Tillotson,  37.  Cnnvasses  London  for 
the  Tory  Candidate  Qarges.  428. 

Congre«H  (if  tlie  Hague;  mi^eting  of  the,  16-18.  Speech 
of  William  IIL  atthe,  17. 

Coningshy.  Thomas  (I/)rd  Justice),  in  Dublin,  68. 
(»ot«  in  sUt«»  to  St.  l»atri*-k>  cathedral,  58.  Sen- 
tenee*  a  man  to  death  without  trial.  (iO.  Derision 
of  the  House  of  Cummous  on  this  act,  60.    His 


npwdty,358.  Odknis  to  the  BDglldirT  of  IrvluiA. 

258.    Removed,  269. 
Conspiracy ;  the,  of  GrandTtl,  273.    8m  OrmndTaL 
Conspiracy  against  the  person  of  King  WiUlun,  3M. 

The  Conspirators,  396-^197. 
Contl.  Armand,  Frinca  of;  hii  eoDdoct  at  th*  tettto 

ofSteiokirk,204. 
Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  East  India  Ooai> 

pany,  300.     Succeeds  by  bribery  In  obCalnliig  a 

new  Charter  for  the  Company,  300.    Bill  piiiiit 

against  him.  385. 
Cook,  the  nonjurlng  divine:  his  eondnet  at  th*  mxw' 

cution  of  Friend  and  Parkyna,  473b  Arrwlad,  dlSL 

Set  at  liberty,  474. 
Combury.  Edward  Vlsconnt ;  incindaii  In  YoiuMft 

plot,  183-184. 
Comwallis,  Charles,  Lord;  appointed  to  tho  A4> 

miralty.  139. 
Corruption,  parliamentary;  cmplojod  1^  GacnaB^ 

then  and  Trevor,  221. 
CotanUn,  the,  169. 
Conntry  party,  the,  210. 

Courant,  the  English ;  first  pnUieatlon  of  tbo^  410. 
Cowper,  William,  619,536. 
Craggs,  James;  his  origin,  881.     Examined  as  t» 

his  dealings  as  an  army  dothier,  381.   Sent  to  the 

Tower,  381. 
Cranbume,  Charles :  his  share  In  the  i 

Plot,  466.    Arrested,  46ft.    Trlwl,  474. 

476. 

Crime:  Inerease  of,  in  1602,  214. 
Culloden ;  people  of.  burned  in  tha  Chnrdi  o^  lij  the 

people  of  Olengarry,  148. 
Cumberland,  Kidiardson;  appointed  to  the  bm  §t 

Peterborough,  42. 
Currency,  alarming  state  of  this  ttl>    Thm  pteeoi 

of  coining  pravloaa  to  the  Restoration,  431.    Qi^ 

C;  of  coin,  431,  432.  The  coining  mill  la  the 
er  of  London,  431.  Clipped  money  and  mUM 
money,  432,  483.  CounterMt  eolnera,  433.  Bi» 
cutfons  for  rllMlng,  433.  Public  i^mpathy  with 
the  dippers,  43l  434.  Condition  of  the  cumney 
in  1606,  434.  Prosperity  of  the  faanlcera  amIM 
the  debasement  of  the  currency,  438.  Plan  of 
Lowndea,440.  And  of  Locke,  440.  Kxpedieatof 
Somers,  442.  Controversy  touching  the  eorTODcy, 
444.  Parliamentary  procMdlngs, 446.  Panic amoBg 
the  common  people,  446.  The  Reoolnafe  W 
passed,  440.  Commercial  crisb  In  Enclaad,  48IL 
Ezchcquer  Bills,  4b6.  fifforta  made  to  rmtott  tha 
currency.  489. 
Cutts ;  serves  In  the  expedlUon  to  Brest,  356.  SQi 
bravery  at  the  riege  of  Namur,  409,  410. 
a  wound  In  the  head.  414.  Storm*  the  i 
415.    Takes  chaige  of  Fonwick,  616. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  James;  raised  to  the  Panmo  wtib 
the  UUe  of  Viscount  Stair,  14L  Bee  Stair,  Tk> 
count 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John ;  appointed  prime  minister  tv 
Scotland  in  London,  141 ;  desfatnated  Blaster  of 
Stair,  141.    See  Suir,  Master  of. 

Danish  troops  in  Ireland :  condition  of  tha^  61.  Join 
(linkell  at  Ballymore,  07. 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  Earl  of;  ohsfged  by  Lnd 
Preston  with  treasonalile  conduct,  2ft.  Arimfail 
and  brought  before  the  Council,  27.  Declares  Ui 
innocence,  27.  Completion  of  his  disgnee,  2ft.  Ills 
death,  28. 

Dauphin,  the,  placed  under  (he  tutelage  of  LusB- 
burg  in  the  Netherlands,  616 

Debt.  National:  origin  of  the,  230.  Tha  praetles In 
Italy.  234.  In  France,  234.  In  Uolland,  SU. 
The  bill  for  ndsing  a  millton  by  way  of  loan  paamd 
nem.  oon.t  234.  Stages  of  the  growth  of  the  debt 
up  to  the  prvsont  time,  236.  Increase  of  the  dabt 
coeval  with  the  increase  of  tha  pronerity  of  the 
nation,  235.  236.  Causes  of  the  predlctioH  of 
national  ruin.  237. 

Declaration;  the,  of  Jamns,  109.  Its  folly,  lOBi 
KITect  produced  by  It  in  KngUnd.  171.  The  Xev 
Declaration  of  James.  277.  Deepatrhed  to  Loo- 
dnn,  279.  Dhitributcd  in  EngUnd,  279.  lu  efltet 
279. 

De  la  Rue ;  his  share  in  the  Asmasinatkm  Plot,  4901 
Informs  Portland  of  the  designs  of  the  ***»TilTa- 
tors.  4«2.  ■ 

Delaval.  Sfir  Ralph,  174.  His  part  in  the  battls  of 
Ia  Hogu«,  177.    Kntrufttitd  (with  Killifrew)  with 


the  command  of  tlie  Channel  fleet.  364. 
command  the  couvoy  of  the  Smyrna 


61.     TbsT 
flest>al 
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Held  np  to  dsriiion  in  BartholooMir^  fitfr,  296. 

DliimiMed  from  hia  commund,  889. 
Denmark ;  her  menadng  demeaooor,  190. 
DevoMhire,  Wimam  C«teDdlffh«  Karl  of;  fteeom- 

Kniee  WillUm  in.  to  IIoIUimI,  IS.  Splendid 
nquete  f\ren  by  blm  at  the  UagM,  IT.  (%U||^ 
bj  Lord  Preston  with  treaionsole  conduct,  20. 
Attenda  the  contecration  of  TlUotaon,  87.  Created 
Dalle  of  DeTonshire,  863.  Bee  DeTonihiiv,  Dnke 
of. 

DeToimhire,  Dake  of;  WilUam,  lul  oil  created,  868. 

De  Witt,  284. 

Dejrnse;  taken  by  TUleroj,  411. 

Diarmid ;  the  race  of,  144. 

Dieppe;  deetroyed  l^  the  Enf^iih  fleet,  868. 

Dixmuyde  token  by  Yilleroy,  411. 

Dogs;  their  feaat  on  the  batUe  field  of  AgMm,  77. 

Dondagh,  495. 

Dorset,  Charlee  SackTllIe,  Earl  of;  aeeompanlea  King 
William  to  Holland,  13.  Charged  by  Preiton  with 
treaaonable  condoct,  2a.  Attenda  the  conMcratlOB 
of  TiUotaon,  37.  Rcaigna  hia  oflioa  of  Cbamber* 
Uin,640. 

Donglaa,  Jamea;  killed  at  tha  battle  of  BtrinUik, 
205. 

Dmmmond,  Captain;  ordered  by  the  Bcottiah  Far* 
liament  to  be  proaeented,  401. 

Dijden,  John;  hia  tragedy  of  Anrengieba,  108. 
Sam  wbicb  he  receiTed  Ibr  hia  tranalatkm  of  the 
work*  of  Virgil.  366. 

Dublin;  condition  of,  after  ita  ooenpatloii  Ij  the 
Willlamitea,  58.  Ita  celebration  of  tha  annlrer- 
aarien  of  WillUm'a  birthdav  and  landing,  68, 69. 
Arbitrary  acta  of  Conlngaby^a  gOTemment,  OOi 

Dumont;  employed  to  aaaaaalnato  WllUaa  III., 
208.    Betrnya  Grendnd,  208. 

Dancombe,  Charlea,  the  banker;  hia  *!"«*— !f  faiaa, 
437. 

Danfennline,  Earl  of;  hia  lIltreatmaBt  at  tha  Court 
of  St.  (^ermaina,  273. 

Dunkirk,  the  Engliah  fleet  at,  858. 

Dunton,  John;  bis  paper,  tha  Athenian  Meroory, 
419. 

D'urant ;  hia  part  in  the  AaeaaainatSon  Plot,  467. 

D'Uaaon,  General ;  accompanine  Saint  Ruth  to  Ira* 
land,  66.  Entraated  with  the  defence  of  Athlone, 
70.  Surpriaed  by  the  Engliah,  71.  Trampled 
under  foot,  and  nearly  killed,  72.  Re|Mlrs  to 
Galway,73.  Beaieged  in  limerick,  78.  Capltnlatea 
and  rvtirea  to  Limerick,  78.  In  chief  oommaiid 
there,  80.    Sarrenders  Limerick  to  flinkell,  84. 

Dutch ;  their  Joy  on  the  arrival  of  WIlHaa  la  Hol- 
land, 1  4.  J«Uouay  with  which  th^  ware  regarded 
by  Kngliahmen,  122.  The  two  nationa  reooDcilal, 
123.  Outcry  agalnat  thoae  employed  abont  Wil- 
liam. 123.  Dialiked  by  the  Commons,  318.  Hated 
in  the  Ilouao  of  Peera,  222.  Didiked  by  BogliA- 
men,  338-339.  Their  part  in  tha  aliga  of  Namur, 
409-414. 

Dyer;  hia  mannacript  newslettan,  888. 

DykTelt ;  arrests  Marshal  Boufllari,  416. 

Eaft  India  Oompany ;  foundation  of  tha^  10S.  Ita 
finit  name,  102.  I  to  away  in  tha  Cl^r  of  Loudon, 
103.  The  old  India  House,  108.  TnmAttmynwA 
by  it  during  the  reign  of  Charles  ll~  104.  Tba 
Company  attacked  by  enemies  fttmi  without  and 
dlAienriona  within,  106.  Tha  prlTato  Intarionars, 
106.  Disaffection  spread  by  them  In  tha  last,  106w 
Tlio  GoTemor,  Sir  Joaiah  Child,  makaa  Ua  psaea 
with  the  Court,  107.  Makes  preaaoti  to  Charlaa 
II.  and  James  II.,  107.  Tha  Cbartar  eonflnaad 
and  extended  by  James  U.,  107.  Ito  eaptalna  psf^ 
mitted  to  hoist  the  royal  ansten,  107.  Ito  ifiTlla 
homage  to  the  throne,  108.  Quarrel  batwua  Its 
agents  and  the  Mogul  goremment,  108.  Ito  pod- 
tion  at  the  RoTolutlon,  109.  Dheusatena  tiv  and 
against  the  eontlnuanoe  of  ito  monraohr,  llOi 
The  New  and  Old. Companies.  111.  Pottttoni  m- 
aented  to  Parliament  from  both  OompaalM^  IUL 
Bill  brought  In  by  tha  House  of  Cobbom  ftr 
remodelling  the  Old  Company,  114.  fba  tmm» 
offered  by  the  bill  r«Jeet«l  hy  iba  pR>prlalofi^  114. 
The  King  declares  hia  inabUity  to  dlaMhra  tha  Old 
Company,  226.  The  sul^jaet  dissnasad  in  Iha 
Commons,  and  adionmed,  2Sfl,  228L  A  umr  Okti^ 
tor  obtoined  by  brlbeiy,  800.  Banawal  off  tha 
conflict  between  the  two  Oompanlaa,  aOL  Itiblai 
about  the  trade  with  India  laaumai  hi  Iferiln* 
ment,  330, 331.    The  case  of  tha  Badbridfih  UL 


Par!Iam«ntary  toquliy  Into  fbo  snOontB  of  the 
Ocdn]4Dy,  3G6f 

Kigtt  inbaUtants  of;  thrlr  treatment  of  tb*  llidwdi^ 
MS.    The  MnHwxljt'  r^ytAUmkrj,  US. 

Elections^  BlU  fit  Uic  ii.  v:tj[otl:.u  ->f,  478. 

Elisabeth;  Qu^n,  [fiO[i<<p<Ui(r!i  rn-nted  dsrtsA  hat 
re!i:D,10l.    Abollihwl  by  har,  Wl, 

Emot;  not  brought  to  trial,  tt> 

1^n]tt]tlp»tli>H ;  Uotnan  Cktho]lB)flS,M. 

EngTand ;  tbe  nobtfi  of,  hwi  evsed  In  IWl  to  U  * 
mlJitary  c]iiif;6T.  Tuto  fbr  th*  productions  of 
tbe  KtA.  104.  OnioTa^i^iut  the  Importothm  of 
tbfi  iii^n  ult^turrd  of  Ihv  E^t,  HO.  I'l^peratkiiiia 
of  1h«t  Fn^nrL  tor  nn  iDva^LoTl  of  tCnglaiKJ^  1C4, 10&. 
Arr&nf^Hmenttf  inail^  in  Kugluutl  to  rvpt-}  ibe  InTm* 
tlnti,  IG*.  KJTHtt  nf  J«ut(^*  I>*cliLt*tton  Ihroojb* 
cnit  the  Itlot^lcim,  )TL  U^^Jc^kJogs  on  tba  news  of 
IbeUnie^if  La  llf^ue.  ITfi.  Stjiteof  ih*  pubUe 
mlod  during  the  anticipated  inra^lon  i't  the 
ironoh.  1^1,  The  wer  wirjj  Fruura  thi*  pr^e'a 
iri^lOI.  Frfoih  ptiTatt^n  In  the  Znailib  Chanr 
neh21^.  John  Bart  and  Du  Qua/ TnjuK ^1^313; 
Uljtrp^s  iri  KnjrUtid.  'lH.  Incrmiet  \n  cHme,  ^S. 
I)«K(it^  ill  TfcrUiUJjflTit  cm  til*)  dtit*  Of  Hm  mtimb* 
'2\1.  C^jiaMitm  of  the  klncdora  aLmpam]  with 
that  of  Fnne*  \n  iev2.  ^6,  Innvjuo  of  th* 
rltbcfl  c^f  the  nation^  2m.  Origin  of  ttfl  NaUooal 
IV*  bt,  350,  et  *eg.  InrrresA  of  protpKritj  coeval 
wHii  the  incrtnue  of  tht  Del<t,  ZiTv  Miicarrlnge 
at  Uie  8{ii;ma  Aeet,  3UL  KlaBtirity  of  tho  £nJ^ 
heh  rt«urt4i,  ^-t  FanocLitiDn  of  lb»  llnnk  of 
Kngland,  M2: 4!t  «t»\.  Etiglund'a  inadt^iuLi  vMyi^ 
Fk>rity  eatabUabed,  41&  Alunning  iWXa  ai  Urn 
eutanqy,  4Sl.  tflatoof  the  ^iaftiom  oo  tb«  dW 
Cfffwyrftto  lM>1hll1'p  Hot,4/i^.  Tb^^wbo]* 
mtton  Slgna  «*  Ajbb^Uoo.  470.  Cooitceretal 
frlrft  tta  Kng^bUid^  4801  VlUAdaL  crtola,  iiA, 
li\fiij^K  rif  the  piwple:  thttt  Wmsi  Iftd  Mndnetk 
49L  MaB\iai  of  PiutAUuhb^  wL  WttU  vt  tha 
oomutiTtUH.  artamofpiuBfiMltj.BOBl  H^cton^ 
Hon  oftha  tMBW^  WJL  C«bu  of  p^aro  between 
^<toBdttdfnaNMlii«t.«ftl  Vh-^HiYMi^of 
Syiwldt  ligMd,  8M  Asxletror  Uu  iuik)D,(frT. 
Arriral  of  ii«*wfl  of  tbepeaff,  cST.  Oaneeai  ftjflln- 
ing%,  f^a.  ThanXftglviiig  Day,  {MlO.  iTNepwlty  of 
Ui<  klfigtlom.  (iOO-^Ih 

Eu^lijib :  ih^Jr  >iiDU!^  of  tha  Dutoh}  121  Tlta  two 
uaU^n*  ruOiHClViI,  123. 

E5iTet»,  Count  of;  appolntod  to  the  eoniinand  of  tke 
Touton  a?«t  in  tha  axpadltkB  to  JEngUnd,  146, 
202.    i^Att^nithfl0«^jiunt««tatLa«o^2V3. 

Si£h«quf r  BItljf ;  ory^i^nL 

lCHt«:  llaa^taUDaattbeE«wiii«l<cUonor  148^ 
4»i 

Sxetar,  tail  t/T;  hU  JauUto  prlndpTM,  435. 

n\m  vltiMaaa;  the.  of  the  17th  esntny,  UOl 

Oatfes tbe  Ibundare^  tha aehool,  131. 
Ftwi  a^^lKl^*^i«of  ollldal  men;  dc^baite  lb  ParUa- 

nu>nt  On  ti]f„9(\. 

Frtivlc^k.  Sir  Jnhn;  hij  JaeoMto  plollinn. ».  U^ 
impf^rUnnu^  lu  thtf  Qqwd,  SA^  ?97.  lEie  phft  ^D 
A  Jwn1jit«blL>t,40Q,4ur,  41M^  iVptHrvd.  tor.  Lilt 
Joit*T  la  hill  *Jft,  trVi.  Qla  cottfrnaionf  iA». 
EtfeeU  of  hU  mifbm^m,  M».  yoelligrt  of  tba 
mn^  ahaut  fain,  aiA  Tha  Kli^  oanbaa  hta, 
b\  1 ,  ViMtpprmntM*  Af  (he  wttna*  Ooodnuii,  M2, 
**fiiwleli  eaauUoad  by  tbe  How*  fif  tmomaifc  aU^ 
Mlil  Air  ■UaliitldK  him  U^i>i[bt  1n^  SU.  ttitrl^uM 
of  MutiiuuiilUt  £23.  lutotTtweM  Hy  tb*  Jtoii** 
pf  [/mlA,  tSft,  The  BJU  uT  Attal^id^t  pe.a»^,  **l. 
A  tt*tnpt4  taa^  to  sare  hhn,.  ^33.  U\m  euriUloD,  &34 . 

Feowlfk,  tjrily  iim.  &2h,  b33. 

Fertfunn.  Jamtft;  hia  cASunnbmttaDa  with  JiUDutfk 
1«T.    Taken  Ibto  cnttody,  4^6. 

|f|U^a.ai6. 

JrUmer;    d^^ctrinu  of,   250,      tlU  work    edited  lr 

IHuanHB ;  r«*toriitJ(u]  of  the,  of  the  eontrr,  Mil 

UnaATlal  rrtidji  In  Ktuclana,  4S0^ 

Klin'h,  Stf  t[jrni*([»;  t-ppows  thw  THMinial  B1II^246. 

ruber,  Iti>'b4rd  ;  h^^  abanr  Ju  the  AManiUiatiun  Ptot* 
4U.  G|t«iDforffla(toiitol'DrtUMi«rihad«4pH 
440.  ,^ ^ 

ntloD^  Alexandert  aopolDled  a  mmmmmm  ■* 
the  forerumBnt  of  Ireland,  Tft. 

Fiamitjwl,  yir  .Ithfi,  iiu. 

yiwt,  tb*  EnjtUsbi  lh«  ruin  t^prnd  Vf  Tarrtniton 
L     leaalre^Wli,    ptoMd  nftdaf  Ui*  CAoiiaud  f^f  Bu^ 
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fli>a,  05.  Joins  tho  Datrh  fleoi,iind  milR  under  the 
onoiuAnd  of  KuahoII,  17:».    Ttfinptr  of  the  flc«t, 

174.  OivtH  battle  to  thu  French  at  Ia  lloffue,  Urt. 
Tho  ChnniicI  11  wt  placed  under  the  command  of 
Kllle^Tcw  anil  Diflav.il,  'i6L 

(Itvt.  thu  Duti-h;  joins  thu  £n;;li8h  fleet  undtfr  Kiu- 
Mll,  173. 

FoU'jr.  Taul;  lila  p.nrcntAj^>  and  i>ar1j  life,  32A.  Ills 
poliiical  principle^,  '6M.  IIih  abilities  awl  moral 
character.  3Jn.  II (a  Indepondeuco.  320.  Oppoieii 
the  Increa-ie  of  the  army,  04i).  Appointed  cbair- 
man  of  the  Bribery  Committee,  lib3.  Chosen 
Speaker,  3S3. 

Foley,  Thoniaf) :  hin  friendship  with  Baxter,  326. 

Fox.  Ocor^.f ;  hi.^  character,  28.  '29.  QufitHtiona  from 
hlH  workii.  'J'.),  note.  IIL*  expoKltions  of  the  Sacred 
Writing',  :(0.    Al>«urdity  of  nome  of  his  fuUowors, 

31.  Abllitii'*  and  attAinmontM  of  some  of  them, 

32.  Irf.'»Iie*8  remarks  on  them,  32,  note.  Death 
of  Fox,  33. 

Fox,  Stephen;  elccte<l  for  the  Citr  of  London,  428. 
Keoi^n^  hill  pnttensions  to  the  place  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Tn>a8ury,  539,  hV). 

Fowler,  Ui.-ibop;  his  appuiutmcnt  to  the  tee  of  Glou- 
cester, 42. 

Fkuniro:  cun^^rofis  of  tho  frroni  coalition  formed 
apiinst.  10.  ct  seq.  Her  rcmurres,  21.  liar  ad- 
vanta{;e4  in  Catalonia  and  Piedmont,  58.  Semis 
a  fleet,  with  armx,  ammunition,  and  food,  with  offi- 
oent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Ireland,  60.  A  portion 
of  the  lri!«h  Roman  Catholic  troops  embarks  for 
France,  ^il>-S9.  The  French  fliwt  refuses  battle,  S7. 
Prep.nr.itionii  in  France  for  invading  En};land.  1G4. 
IGu.  The  French  fleet  detained  in  port  beyond 
their  thiic,  173.     Puts  out  to  sea  under  Tourvillc. 

175.  D.ifi-aU>d  by  the  Eugliifh  and  Dut>h  fli-et 
under  Kiissvll,  175-17H.  Lewis  Ukes  the  fi"Id 
himself,  1V>7.  Splendour  of  his  camp,  197.  His 
lmnien.«e  army,  197.  Ills  ^ie^e  of  Namur,  199. 
The  battle  of  Steinkirk.  2^i3-20G.  Disfresu  in 
France,  213.  Distrt^i  of  France  in  lfi02,  22H.  275. 
Natlon.ll  di'bt  of,  2:U.  Failure  <>f  the  crops  in,  in 
109:1,  2ril.  C-ummencement  of  the  cainpai)(n  in 
Brabant.  2S3.  Battle  of  I^anden,  2$G-29l.  The 
Tlotory  a  di'ar  one  fur  the  French.  2*t9.  They 
b«*sle};e  and  take  Charl<>roy,  291.  Military  suc- 
cesses of  France.  301.  Distn-sii  in  France  iu  I09:i, 
3U2.  Misery  of  the  country  districts  to  keep  Paris 
in  Kood  humour,  'Ml.  The  cam]i!ii;ru  of  16'.*t,3o3, 
354.  Till'  Fn*nrh  plan  of  war,  354.  Repulse  of 
the  English  at  Bn'-it,  350,  357.  The  war  carried 
into  Spain.  35K.  Villeroy  chosen  to  conduct  the 
war  In  1095,  404.  Iajss  of  Namur,  414.  The 
French  navy  8hut  up  in  Toulon,  4 IS.  Preparations 
for  a  desivnt  on  En;;land,  45S.  Distress  of  France 
In  1090,4^3.  N'e;^>tiatIons  for  peace  op(;ued,49;i. 
Terms  of  peuco  between  Kn^^land  and  France 
settled,  552.    Tlio  treaty  of  Ryswick  sit^nod,  650. 

FrancL),  Sir  Philip,  and  Junins.  S7,  note. 

Fraxer,  Catalogue:  made  cim-'or  of  the  press,  279. 
Oompolled  bv  the  IIIj;h  Chun-h  larty  to  reni^i,  249. 

Free  trade:  principles  of,  bct\Yocn  Enjjlaud  and  India 
adrocatcil,  110-111. 

French  fleet;  arrival  of.  In  the  Shannon.  GO. 

Fressingfleld ;  the  estate  of  .\n^hbisliop  Sancroft,  40. 

Friend,  Sir  John;  his  part  in  a  Ja'.i>bite  plot,  400. 
Refuses  to  assi>t  in  the  AsuHxination  Plot,  455. 
Arretted,  400.  Trieil  fur  treason.  470.  Found 
guilty.  471.    His  ex«H:utii^n,  473. 

Fuller,  William;  his  plot,  VV).  His  services  to  tho 
government  of  William,  131.  His  desperate  for- 
tunes, 132.   Admitt^nl  to  the  house  of  Titns  Ontes, 

133.  Ann<iunci»M  hU  difltt»very  of  a  Jacobite  niot, 
131.   iVtiti-^ns  the  Hou'^  of  Commons  to  hear  him, 

134.  His  Htory  ti  the  House.  135.  His  TiUauy 
dLicovereii,  130.    His  punishment,  130. 

flafney;  handed  without  trial.  60. 

Galway;  its  state  under  the  Roman  Catholic  army 
of  Jame«,  02.  Besieged  by  Glukcll,  78.  Capitu- 
lates, 7S. 

Oarraway's  Cor^ehimw.  232, 

Gat<tHna;;a,  Man^uesri  of,  governor  of  tlio  Spanish 
Netherlands;  attetiils  the  Congress  at  the  Hague, 
10,  17.  Hirt  unfltness  dr  his  post,  103.  His  loss 
of  Mons,  VXi.  R^eallcd,  195.  Uln  mortification, 
190. 

Gaudc-n,  Dr. :  r  roved  to  be  tho  author  of  the  loon 
Ba.-ilike.  24'.i. 

Oasetle,  the  London ;  the  only  newspaper  in  exi^l- 


•nee  at  tha  time  of  the  RevolatloD,  418.  Ita  par 
tialltj  and  meurmati^  419. 

Genoa,  Bank  of;  344. 

tiermalnt,  &L;  aUte  of  the  Court  of,  270.  Jaac^s 
return  to,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hoeve,  270. 
Magnifieenoe  of  the  palace  and  snmtumling  ooaa- 
try,  270.  Constant  gloom  of  the  Conrt.  270.  Th* 
Protestants  neglected  and  the  lUmuiQ  Cathollea 
preferred  in  all  caaefl,  271.  Opluion  entertAinea  at 
St.  Uermains  of  Sancroft.  272.  UndUputed  ammf 
of  the  Noneompoundem  at,  274. 

Germans;  their  taste  ibr  wine,  17.  Aneedoto  of 
one,  17. 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  357. 

(iiltion;  the  disciple  of  Charloe  Blount,  2&2.  Hb 
dogi(rel  and  slander,  252. 

UinkcU,  General;  his  control  otot  the  Dutch  in  Ira- 
land,  01.  State  of  his  English  troopa  and  mere** 
narice,  61.  He  takes  the  field.  67.  Kxoelleni  con- 
dition of  his  army.  67.  Keducea  Ballymora,  K. 
Besieges  and  Ukta  Athlone,  0(^72.  Fixes  liU  head- 
quarters at  Ballinasloe,  75.  Galna  tba  hatUa  of 
Aghrim,  75-7G.  Takes  Galway.  78.  L«ja  ai^ge  fo 
Limerick.  80.  Hia  skiU.  iM.  Conaenta  to  naco- 
Uate  with  the  besieged,  82.  Terma  uf  the  capita- 
lation  of  the  city,  84,  85.  His  dispute  with  iSan- 
field,  85.  Rewarded  with  the  £arldom  of  AihloBS 
2u8.    See  Athlone,  Karl  ot 

Glenooe ;  description  of  the  paaa  at  144.  Ita  Inbn* 
biUnts,  144.  Slac  Ian  of  Giencoe,  143.  ct  leq. 
(See  Mocdonald  of  Gleneoe,  and  MacdonaUa,  the, 
of  Glenooe.)  The  maaaaere  of  Glencoe,  U7.  Tba 
erent  not  known  to  the  public  br  some  time  after 
its  occurrence,  150.  The  news  spread  by  the  noih 
jurors,  161.  The  massacre  unnotixd  in  the  Seot* 
tlHh  Parliament,  SCti.  Inquiry  of  the  Scottiah 
Parliament  into  the  massacre  of,  398.  Report  of 
tho  G)mmittee,  400.  Bhune  attached  to  William 
III.  for  not  having  punished  the  author  of  the 
crime,  404. 

Glengarry.  Macdonald  of;  take*  tho  oath  to  William 
and  Mary,  147.  Revenge  of  the  clan  on  tha  peopb 
of  Culloden,  148. 

Glenlyon.    See  Campbell,  Caphdn. 

Glenorchy,  Caatle  of;  143. 

Gtouoester,  the  Duke  oi  (son  of  the  Princcai  AnaeX 

Godfrey,  Michael;  hia  share  In  the  foundation  of  tba 
Bank  of  England.  317.  Viaita  the  headquarten 
of  tho  alliea  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  41U.  KiUad 
there,  410. 

Gmlolpliin,  Lord:  fkvoun  ahown  to  him  by  William 
HI.,  51.  Gained  over  by  the  Jacubilo  Bnlkalay, 
51,  52.  Uis  treason,  52.  Mariburough'*  Inflneoce 
over  him,  52.  Appointed  Lord  Ueutenant  of  Ii^ 
land,  140.  Uii  prudence  and  ezperience  in  floanee, 
233.  lUs  UlunU  appreciated  by  WiUiiun,  327.  Hia 
resi;;nation,  510.  Ilia  denlU  in  the  llouae  of  tnfr 
sonable  designs,  625. 

Godwin  Sands,  13. 

Gooilnian,  Cardell  (Scum  Goodman);  hia  career,  3M. 
His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot  407.  Sent  to  gaol  Jbc 
rioting,  and  liberated,  407.  Ilia  diaappearaaes^ 
514. 

Ooree,  island  of.  13. 

Grandval ;  employed  to  assassinate  William  IIT.,  908. 
Ills  assliitanta,  Dumont  and  Laefdale,  208.  Ills 
visit  to  Jamtis  at  St.  Gennains,  20S.  Betrayed,  208. 
Arrest4xl  and  hanged,  20S,  209.  Ilia  conleimon, 
209. 

Graivius,  16. 

G  rant,  Mrs. ;  her  account  of  the  maaaaere  of  Olaneoa, 
159,  note. 

Granville,  Doctor  Dennla;  Ininltod  at  and  foread  to 
quit  St.  Germains,  271. 

Gra-Hcombe;  his  Jacobite  pamphleta,  491. 

Great  Stial,  the,  given  to  S<miers,  266. 

Greenwich ;  I*alace  of,  180.  Tho  Park  at,  ISO.  Tovtk- 
daUon  of  the  Naval  lloapital  ai,  ISO,  372. 

Grey,  T<ady  Jane,  425. 

GroUus,  17. 

GrnmbletoniAns,  the,  210. 

G  uy ,  Hen  ry ;  hia  corrupt  pracUcca,  330.  Bent  to  the 
T\>wcr,  381. 

Habeas  Cwpus  Act;  suspepsion  of  the,  464. 
Hackney  coaches  of  London  taxed,  341.    The  eoadt- 

mon'M  petition  to  tbo  Commons.  381. 
Hague,  the;  reception  of  King  William  at,  IB,  laL 

The  Great  Congrem  at,  10.    Gaiety  of  the  dt/t  1< 
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Halifax,  Geom  SatUa,  llaxqiMBi  of;  hli  dtatb,  878. 

Uii  desMndkntii,  37S.    Hit  chAncter,  S78, 879. 
Ilamilton,  Anthony ;  hli  dMcrlpOou  of  tha  Oourt  of 

JamM  at  Stc  Germaina,  271. 
namilton,  GustaTua;  his  ahare  in  tht  a«a«lt  <m 

Atblone,  71. 
Ifamilton»  Richard ;  exehaogad  fbr  Moanijoj,  S05. 
HamiltoD,  Duke  of;  appointed  Lord  HI|^  OniuBla- 

•ioner  in  the  l*arUaiiient  of  Beotlaad,  987.    Hii 

death,  398. 
Hamilton,  Lieuteoant  Ooloael,  of  InTonieia;  atnt 

to  destrojr  tha  Maodoaalda  of  Olenooa,  IM.    Hla 

ftlana,  IM,  157.    The  maaaacra,  157.    Hit  Uiuidar> 
ng  arrangements,  168.    Hia  barbarity,  158.    &•• 

fuffes  to  appear  beltoe  tha  Xatataa  of  SooUand 

reapecting  the  maanof*  of  Oleneoak  401. 
IlAinpden,  John ;  fidla  to  obtatii  a  seat  at  tha  ganaral 

election  of  1095,  480.    Attends  the  dimwtef  room 

ofthoDacheraofliIaiariiia,480.    Uisialdde»480i 
Ilarcoart,  Simoa,  617. 
Ilarley,  Robert;  his  pareotag*  and  aarlj  Itli^  888L 

Ilia  political  prindplea,  %k    Uia  abUitiaa,  834. 

m*  poetrj,  324,  nota.    His  oioffal  ebarael«r,  821. 

Ctianfea  fhnn  Whig  to  Tory,  825.'   Mo'vaa  a  rapra- 

aentiitiontothathron«,887.    Oppotoa  tba  incNua 

of  the  amj,  840. 
Ilarley,  Sir  Inward,  823. 
Harrington,  Lord,  02. 
Harris ;  his  newspaper  tha  LdtaUigaaoa  Doiiiliu 

and  Foreign,  410. 
llaaUngm  Captain,  of  tha  Saadwidh ;  hla  daaQi  at  L* 

Hogue,  179.    Buried  with  honour,  180. 
Havre :  burnt  by  tho  English  float,  867. 
Hearth  money;  Ita  odioua  Ibataraa,  448. 
Heathcote,  Gilbert,  the  merchant,  881. 
Ueiddberg;  aacked  by  tha  Franeh  undar  tha  D«ka 

of  JiOrgea,  302. 
Ilelnaiua,  Grand  Penrionary  of  HoUaod;  bia  hSgli 

opinion  of  Marlborough*a  taJanta  aa  a  (eMcaLM. 

His  correspondence  with  WUUam  IIL,  180l 
Helena,  8aint;  rising  in,  against  tba  Xiat  In 


Oumpany,  106. 

Jienderland.  chief  of,  150. 

Herbert,  Edwanl,  leo.  Gairka  tba  great  iaU  at  8t 
Gernuilna,  274. 

Hempen,  Nether ;  encampment  of  WUUam  ILL  ai»  284. 

He<ute  Casael,  Landgrave  of;  attaada  tha  OoiMraaa  at 
tlie  Hague,  17. 

HeMe  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of;  attanda  tha  Ooii- 
grem  at  the  Hague,  17.  Onita  to  ftmlah  hla  eon- 
tingent  to  the  ooalitioii.  282. 

Ileamt  Darmstadt,  Prince  Gaorga  of;  hia  diara  la  tha 
assault  on  Atblona,  71. 

Hickes,  Grarge,  Dean  of  Woreeatar;  hla  advooMj  of 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  rlght»  278,  816. 

High  Church  party;  their  arrogaaea  at  tha  ftppear> 
ance  of  Walker's  book  oa  tha  Icoa  Baalllka,  940. 

Highlanders ;  state  of  the,  in  1800, 142.  Appeal  of 
the  cblefk  to  James,  142.  Jaaoa^  rsply,  149L 
Breadalbano  sent  to  aagotiata  with  tba  rabal 
clans,  142.  The  Hlghlandara  raqolrod  to  take  tba 
oatha  to  WUllam  and  Mary,  146k  Initaneaaof  tba 
vindictiveneas  of  soma  of  tha  daas;  148.  Plaas  of 
the  Master  of  Stair  for  extonaiaatlBf  tba  aarnly 
claiia,  151.  William's  order  ft>r  eroahiaff  tbo  law- 
leaaneas  of  the  dana,  153.  Tha  mssssiiri  oi 
Glencoe,  167.  SUte  of  tha.  takaa  iato  tha  eon-' 
sideration  of  the  Scottish  FarilaaaBt,  988.  Law 
for  the  anppreaaioa  of  dapredatkNi  la  tba  ffigb- 
landa  pasaed,  268. 

HiKbwaymen ;  great  nmnhars  et,  ia  1088,  Sit. 

Hill.  Captain ;  his  pnrsnit  of  Mia.  Bmoeglidis^  S9A. 
Murdera  Mountford,  225. 

Hill,  Colonel,  Governor  of  InraniflM,  146i  Elf 
hamaoity,  156.  lUsuneasinasBaflartbaBMUMwra 
of  (Mencoe.  161. 

Hindoatan ;  its  Grandeur  nadsr  Ikbar,  101  And 
under  Aurengsebe,  103. 

HofTue,  Ia  ;  the  encampment  at,  168.    Bittla  o(  176. 

Holland:  visit  of  William  IIL  to,  18.  Hte  saooad 
viftit  to,  56.  Prosperity  of,  in  tba  ITtb  aaatur. 
111.  Preference  of  WiUiamin.ftr,  188.  Barwiir 
with  France  the  people's  war,  19L  MattoBd  daU 
of.  284.  ^ 

Holland ;  the  acoomplloa  of  Bobtrt  Tonac,  188. 

Holt,  Sir  John;  preaides  at  tha  Old  BUay  «t  tta 
trial  of  Preston  and  his  aeoomplloM,  98-M.  Ote- 
sulted  by  the  Lords  respaetteg  tba  Itt  te  ai^«i> 

.  ing  l*apista  from  pnUie  traati  la  'rrlilii,  98, 
Ordered  to  prepare  a  aaw  Mil,  88. 

Hulyrood  House,  287. 


Iloalaarsdyfc,  lA. 

liospltala;  aot  ona  la  lai^aiid  at  tba  ttaat  of  ttM 

Ba«olattoa,188. 
Hoobloa,  8ir  Joba ;  Oofmor  of  tba  Buk  of  Sof 

Und,480. 
Hoofb,  John;  attandi  tba  oosMontSon  of  TIDoIm^ 

ST. 
HongbtoB,  Joba ;  bli  parlodkal  pspor,  Tba  OoUi^ 

tioa  te  tba  InproTiiasnt  of  ladostiy  and.Xfidib 

418. 
Hoaaa  of  Oooimoafl;  onaBlag  of  tba  Pirliamaat  of 

1601,  98.     IMmtas  on  tba  safarioi  and  tea  of 

oMdal  man,  88.    Busaa  aa  Aet  azdadbic  Paplsli 

ftampabUo  tni8tialidaad,98.   ntahffl  asat 

haek  tai  tba  Loids,  98.    Tba  UU  pusad,  98. 

PMltloarftOM  tba  rival  East  ladla  OoapMil 

118. 

paay 


tba  Xiat  ladia  Oon- 
tanaa  of  tba  Oob> 
^,  lU.   Dnttatta 
aa  addrasi  to  tba 
Kiac  iMMstfaif  bte  to  dteolva  tba  Old  CbM. 
,>adtolaoorpowitaaaawoBa^ll4L   DabatM 


ly  Imagbt  la,  lU.  Xba  tan 
aa  rsjMsd  her  tba  Oonpaaj, 
tbo  Booaa^  114   Praatata  aa 

oi%W  te  Nffaiatbit  Mala  fai  obsm  of  m^k 
Traaaoa,  116.  UT.  Tbo  1211  puMd,  and  asnt  ap  to 
tboLocda,  117.  Tba  Lovda* inaadHMte  ntJaetid 
by  tba  CnaaMms.  118.  A  teo  eontemiot  bdd, 
U8.  TbahUlin&cadtodra»,181.  Poliyonftom 
tba  ftlaa  wttnaat  FaUar,  18L  Ckaa  of  tba  asih 
il0B,ia8.  BUlteMoartBlalaftbasBfariaioftba 
JadiMi4aetad«186.  lCaatbiffofBtfiiamaat,S18. 
l»abaUoatbaitataoftbaBiiaoa.S18.  Ooaaldom' 
tkm  of  tba  Bfll  te  tba  Bognlatlaa  of  THala  te 
HigbTlr«aaoaitMnBad,Sa.  Tha  dabalM  oa  tba 
atate  of  tba  tnda  with  India  rsaamad.  828.  Q». 
aUttaa  of  Bapply  and  of  Ways  and  MaaB%  aHl 
nzM  a  bmriax,  887.  Qnaraal  batwaan  tta 
Booasi  laayaoilng  tba  moda  of  inawwuBt,  XH. 
fliaBiiilltaa  rf  Ways  anil  Maani,  tflt  IMMDMoaa 
oa  PariiaaMntanr  Saflona,  988.  Tba  Plaoa  BUI 
tait«odaMd,941 

TbaT--      

948. 


TbaMaaBfalBm  bmadit  down  tern  tba  Lordi^ 
Mtattoaof  tba  Sinai^  917.    ^ 


Bmm  tba 


.^nutd^Bt  pfonffUBt!^  3&1.    MwllM  «(f  Pkrllk- 
Aonsbln  ] 


Ull,947.  TbatestpaiUaiMBtaiyproeaadfaifioa 
tbo]IbartjoftbaM«ss,9l8L  PoalaEia  tba  eaaaor 
XdmvadBohaB,£4.  Address  to  tba  Klag  on  tba 
atato  of  Iiaiaad,  988.  WUUaas'a  disUka  of  tba 
IIoaaaofaiaiBoaa,808.  MaMag  of  PaiUaMBt, 
827.  Ita  ToCa  aoMaanlnf  tbanaaebaroaa  aris- 
tnflftiiu'  I.  ■  ^-    ;  ■ '  i  i  ■ ■■'■  ■    '■ 

irikiUf  wiL>i  Jmn>i,  :kjji»  ^^r  mil  ^>T  tLi  itujfui^ 
tWi^  vf  TrIaU  li^r  Tr^iiHnii  nfttlu  bivogbt  in,  S38. 
Tbronn  nut  in  t^#  linrrE^  'X^,  11»  TrUnsia] 
im  B/nlii  lihMj|[ht  In,  tmt  tost  ICCL  The  Lm^tl* 
Lltl  un  liiv  aaiut  tul^^t  r^]«4>t4di  ttt  HiQ  Vltt^' 
IIUI  pe^imj.  ;ay  tLp  King  fofOfva  to  |4««  the 
hWU  liM^  UiiHitLtfiU  auil  uityuvdrnnbltf  iUfjtA  d| 
t*i*i  llnu/i*t  S^tk.  J'^wwtit*  *  fT-prufctnludHju  (n  Uin 
Klfijj,  jqti.  Wimam*  *u>*nr*  ^^17.  Koflni  of 
fnJiuK  IQ  Lite  tlnos*,  XiT.  'i'hit  lUlt  fcir  th^^  Nati^ 
ral^Miipm  v1  Vf*fv\^n  pTflt^tanU,  Oa*,    AUowwt 

I.^ibrr  Uma,  ML     Ths  D*Jik  <4  l^gtand,  842. 

^nutd^nt  HonguBJ.  3&1.    T 

rut,  M4-  nabalw  an  tha  r 
n-ifr*.  ii/TJt^r  Th#  yisrt*  atlJ  t^"t  <4:ain  thrtw.  but 
tuA  p«*wl,  ^^-  Th*  iilU  f^ir  thf>  Kr<iiJiit1oti 
tit  Trull  (n  fliHS  nfTrrtPm  v^nln  Intrndticc^  wttA 
n^c^in  Ji*t,  a^J8.  Tba  TrlnnnliO  m\  pvKs  iDta 
v.  Imw,  Z*iH.  lirakh  of  QiK^D  >tary.  J7it,  ^l^  Ad 
wd^Lnvt  nf  <vudti\vuix  uioved  (o  thu  Klttg*  Z't^ 
KiMftripatkni  <if  Ui«  p™*»  ^"^  Ojnuiilllw  sp^ 
pr>tvtvd  to  f^iamlna  tb*  Luok»  til  U^  C|tr  ot  liun- 
dfib  and  i\nf  tl^ivt  it>cLla  (Wipnnyf  1^1  isiHi.  Tb« 
Bpeaker  Tr^vv  tkpelM,  Sr^  l^tiley  c|i«aM 
ttpaaker^  888.    iMttttr  ^f  *  Jf^^t  «V>Bn»«#aa  U 

\&m  Lvdi  aad  OMtMbM,  :iv..    Tkv  rhuawwaj 

AT dnr*  tb«  kmpatrhmMit  Vt  (k*  Jtukr  of  Lw^.  Wft 
Ttj«mjp«rliiii<iitikllsl»lba«I0M4W^-  TbePaN 
IlAm(^nli1lKiKiltHltU8.1baB*»TlMMUDeittorie^, 
4.11,  8tat*  flf  ihf  nrraoi^,  48L  lA>f  itty  of  tha 
HbuHvMn.  Tbe  KR«lDaii*  UUU  44«.  iWntapta 
Uiv  JjurAtt  4J4L  Passifig  of  the  >«t  Ah-  r«gulallDf 
TrUtM  In  Hta  of  Trv4#nn.  447.  rrwW|ln«s  toorii' 
Ihg  lb*  AibSMLn^tion  IMot^  4^^  rnnoatlnn  of  the 
A wdatlcm.  4ttft.  476.  Rill  ftir  the  Ti'^la«im  nf 
KLrrlkiam  tTH,  A«t  estUfki-UDi  n  Und  Uaoll,4«1, 
ParHuifnt  pn)raffti*L  4U.  ICvsUog  of  Pftrll**^ 
hienV  HM,  V|vi««iW  Basalnlloas  irf  tha  Rnaiv 
bOA.  KRWvt  of  Its  t'^-dlag*  on  Ihr^  «T«m^ 
mnL^  tfft.  Piroesadluirs  tpoebtng  nin«1nli>  vm- 
Is^BB,  bU.    Dsbafari  «o  Uu  btU  ItoT  att>iuuug 
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F.iriwick,  G1.S.    Tho  Bill  of  Attaindrr  ikasMJ,  A32.  < 
Ilill  for  re^^u'dtiDg  LlefOiona.  5^4.  Bill  for  rcgulat- 1 
inx  the  Prest,  530.    Bill  aholiNhlDK  the  privileKeK  ■ 
of  Whiti*frian  and  the  Uaroj,  637.    CJt^  of  the 
iwH-ion.  fiSS. 
Uiixxim  of  Lt^nln:  openioK  of  the  Parliament  of  1C91, 
tti.    iH'lmtofl  on   the  bill  fur  exrluding   fapiitii 
frum  public  trust  In  Ireland,  98.   The  bill  amended 
and  wnt  bark  to  tho  Conimonii,  98.  The  bill  panaed, 
VD.    The  Bill  for  n>{culatin{;  Trials  in  caHei*  of  Trea- 
mm  br('u;;1it  up  from  the  Common's  118,  119.  The 
I/>nlK'  amendmeut  nguvted  bj  the  Commons.  119. 
A  ttf-e  conference  119.    The  bill  allowed  to  drop, 
1*21.    Cloice  of  the  seuion,  13G.    Meoting  of  I'arlia- 
mdnt,  21(5.    Question  of  privileKe  raised  by  the 
Iiords.  'JIT.  Dolmte  on  tho  state  of  tho  nation.  217. 
Qiiarntl  Iwtweon  the  Houses  respecting  tho  mode 
of  collecting  the  land  tax,  228.    Discussions  on  j 
Parliamentary  Reform,  238.    The  bill  excluding 

?lacomcu  fmm  Parliament  thrown  out,  245.  The 
rieiiniul  Bill  passed.  246.  Tlie  flrsl  parliamentary 
firoceoilingi*  on  the  liberty  of  the  preos,  249.  Mcet- 
ng  of  Parliament,  327.  I'he  Bill  for  the  Regula- 
tion of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason  brought  up  from 
the  Commons.  :U3.  Thrown  out.  333.  A  bill 
Kiiiiilar  to  tho  Triennial  Bill  brought  in  by  Mon- 
mouth, 334.  The  bill  n^jccted  In  the  Commons, 
331.  The  Place  Bill  reused.  3.35.  The  Bank  Charter 
Art  dlscufuicd,  349.  The  House  passes  the  bill,  MO. 
Parliament  prorogued,  351.  ^Itwting  of  Parlia- 
mont,  3«'4.  Death  of  Queen  Mary.  371.  Inquiry 
by  a  joint  Committee  of  lioth  Houses  into  the 
brllK>ry  of  the  Kai^t  India  Company,  386.  The 
Duke  of  Lecls  ordered  to  be  Impeached,  389.  Tho 
Parlinnii'Dt  dissulvud,  423.  The  new  Parliament 
of  1G9.'),  431.  Passing  of  the  Act  for  regulating 
Trials  in  cafes  of  Treason,  447.  Procoodings  toucli- 
ing  the  Asitas'tinBlion  Plot  464.  DlicuMion  on  the 
Af^^K-Lition,  475.  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  £Ie«> 
ti>>ns.  478.  Act  e.stablishing  a  Land  Bank.  4sl. 
Parliamt'nt  ptnpogued.  482.  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, M)4.  Debates  on  the  bill  fbr  attainting  Ven- 
wick.  522.  Fen  wick  brought  in  and  interrogated, 
r.'u.  Tbo  Bill  of  Attainder  parsed,  532.  Closo  of 
the  session,  538. 

Howe,  John  (*' J.ick  Howe**):  dismissed  tnm  his 
ofllco  of  Vice  Chamberlain,  255.  Causes  of  his  dis- 
n)iK.'<ii;n,  255.  His  ungOTemable  ferocity  aipiinst 
BurneT,  2o5.  Be<-omes  a  virulent  Tory,  326.  Op- 
p^«i>8  tho  inrreosQ  of  the  army,  340.  His  speech 
against  the  war,  444. 

Hume.  Darid ;  his  pre<Iiction8  respecUng  the  national 
.     d.,bt,  2.T5. 

Hume.  Sir  Patrick ;  created  Lord  Polirarth,  268.  See 
Pdlwnrth. 

Hunt;  the  smuggler  of  Romncy  Marsh,  452. 

UuiitiugUm,  I/ord:  question  of  pririloge  raised  in 
tho  IlMUse  of  Lords  reHpccting  his  im])rlsonmcnt 
in  the  Tuwcr,  217.  His  rccogniiuinces  cancelled, 
217. 

Hu:;uonotB:  fheir  mercllejts  persecutor.  Saint  Ruth, 
W.  Their  part  in  the  siege  of  Athlone  and  the 
battle  of  Aghrlm.  R7,  7 1,  75.  Their  bravery  undur 
Gliikell  In  Irt-land,  C7,  et  scq.  And  at  the  battle 
of  Marslglia,  301. 

Huy,  forlrvss  of,  taken  by  the  French,  285. 

Jc'>n  Ba^ilikc;  Walkers  book  en  the,  240.  How 
rc^.inled  1)y  zealous  royalists.  249. 

luili.i;  Uoltates  in  Parliaorent  on  the  Kas(  India  trade, 
lUO,  ct  s*Ml.  Excitement  in  the  public  mind  on 
tli«:  subject  of  the  trade  with  the,  VM).  Origin  of 
the  Kast  India  Company,  102.  Iffnorant  admira- 
ti"u  with  wliich  India  was  regarde<l  in  England, 
lu2.  Magnificence  of  Aurengzetie,  103.  Increase 
in  the  imports  of  the  productions  of.  into  England, 
101.  The  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  impri9one<l 
)>v  tho  inhabitants,  100.  Quarrel  between  the 
Mogul  governmont  and  the  agents  of  the  Ea.<it 
India  0)mpany,  108.  Pea»^  concluded  between 
the  Orcat  Mogul  and  the  En.cli.<h,  112.  D<'baU>s 
on  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India  resumed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  225.  The  discussion  ad- 
journed, 22(>.  Resumption  in  Parliament  of  the 
dcbHt<>s  on  the  trade  with  India,  330,  el  soq. 

India  U<>use:  the  old,  103. 

lun-jCfnt  XI.,  Pi»p«»,  1S7. 

Iniior-eut  XII.,  Po]M.':  hii<  re^nciliatlon  with  Lewis 
XIV.,  191.    His  p<ilicy.  194. 

1  :j  vestment  of  capital.    9ee  Capital,  Inrestmcnt  of. 

Irulund :  progress  of  the  war  in,  58.  The  whole  an» 


of  tho  island  dirided  between  the  eontcndlnff  r 

58.  SUte  of  the  English  part  of  the  klnsdom, 

59.  State  of  the  part  of  Ireuad  aul^Seet  to  Jamaei, 
Ul.  et  seq.  Retorn  of  IVrconBel,  6ft.  Arrival  of 
A  French  fleet  at  Umeriek  with  Saint  Bnth  on 
board.  66.  The  English  Uke  the  field.  67.  Skgn 
of  Bailymore  and  Athlone,  67-72.  The  hattia  of 
Aghrim,  75.  Siege  of  Oalway,  78.  SLsco  of  Uma- 
rick,  80.  Death  of  the  Lord  Uentanant  TyreoiH 
nel,  79.  State  of  Ireland  after  the  war,  W.  Alla- 
sion  to  the  lata  improrements  In,  03.  Act  of 
Parliament  excluding  Paplsta  fkom  public  trost 
in  Ireland,  08.  The  attention  of  Parliament  eallad 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  268.  Sidney  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant,  250.  Sidney  recalled,  and  tha 
gitvemment  placed  in  the  handiof  liOnls  Jnatieeti 
202.  Disgust  of  the  IrlHh  at  the  new  DerUratloB 
of  James,  21)0.    State  of  Ireland  In  1607,  MO. 

Irish  troops,  67.    Hated  by  the  Rnglish  I*rDteatanlib 
IGG.    Their  valour  at  the  tattle  of  ManigUa,  30L 
Italy;  naUonal  debta  ot,  234. 

Jarohitee;  trial  of  the  oon«piratorfl  PreitoQ  and 
Ashton,  23,  et  «eq.  Joy  of  the  Jacobites  at  the  ftJl 
of  Mons,  35.  Ilieir  roar  of  execration  at  the  fliUns 
up  of  the  vacant  foes  of  the  nonjaring  Uribops, 
37.  Their  clamour  on  the  deaertSon  of  Shcrlotk, 
42-47.  They  gain  over  Russell,  Oodolpbin,  and 
Marlborough,  60.  et  seq.  •  Their  pecnliar  abbor' 
ronctt  of  Marlborough,  62.  Marliiorongh'a  plan 
for  restoring  Jamee,  122.  et  leq.  His  plot  diacKned 
by  the  Jacobites,  126.  The  Jacobite  arrangements 
on  tlie  French  invasion  of  England,  167.  Seven 
laws  enacted  against  them  by  the  Sootitsh  Parlia- 
ment of  1G03,  268.  Divisions  among  the  Bnjdiih 
Jacobltei,273.  Compounderaand  Noncompouiidef% 
273.  Savage  fcnrrUity  of  tho  Jacobite  Hbellera. 
204.  ^ViUiam  Anderton.  204.  Writinga  and  artS- 
tiixn  of  the  Jacobltee,  297.  Their  strong  muster 
at  Bath,  298.  Their  joy  at  the  pmbabtlltT  of  a 
qwirrol  between  William  and  the  llonae  or  Com- 
mons, 336,  337.  Their  enemy  Trenchard,  SflOi 
Jacobite  plots  against  William's  person,  304.  Ban- 
coroiu  invective  contained  in  the  Jacobite  pamph- 
leU  against  William,  403.  Jacobite  plota  against 
tho  government  during  William's  abaenea^  406l 
Formation  of  two  Jacobite  conspiracicik  4T8. 
Hatred  of  the  nation  for  the  very  name  or  Jaoo> 
bite,  493.  Search  for  Jaooblte  coneplraton  In 
England,  494.  Their  dismay  at  the  neva  of  tha 
]*eacu  of  Ryswick,  557. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  In,  213. 

James  I. ;  his  patents  of  monopoly,  101.  

James  II.;  secret  commnnicatlona  of  nome  of  WB- 
liam*B  servants  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germalni, 
48.  James's  forgiveneis  of  Marlborough,  6ft.  MaiV 
borough's  dexterity  in  evading  Jamee'ii  command!, 
56.  Progress  of  the  war  In  Ireland.  6S,  et  aea. 
State  of  the  part  of  Ireland  subject  to  Jamea,  01. 
Deputation  fh>m  the  Irish  Jacobitea  to  Jamea  at 
St  Germains.  64-^.  Siege  of  Umeriek,  and  dto- 
persion  of  the  Irish  army,  84-87.  Plan  of  Slari- 
borough  for  elTecting  James's  reetoration,  192,  et 
siij.  James's  answer  to  the  application  of  tha 
HigbUnd  chiefs  for  aid,  142.  His  Joy  on  the  death 
of  Lonvois.  163.  James's  Impatience  to  haTa  an 
expedition  sent  to  England,  164.  Lewis  determine! 
to  invade  England,  164.  James's  bdlef  that  tha 
English  fleet  is  friendly  to  him,  166.  Bit  belief  la 
the  statem*-nts  of  his  English  agentsi,  167.  A 
daughter  born  to  him,  167.  He  gnes  down  to  hk 
army  at  La  llogne,  100.  Holds  a  Chapter  of  the 
tlarter,  169.  111.4  Declaration,  160.  Efl^  mo> 
duced  by  it  in  England,  171.  Jamee*t  approval  of 
a  plan  fi>r  assassinating  William  III.,  208.  Retnms 
to  St.  Oormains  after  the  tattle  of  La  Hogue,  270. 
II 14  mode  of  life  there,  270,  et  aeq.  His  treatment 
of  his  Protestant  adherents  at  the  Gonrt  of  8t 
Germains,  272.  His  incurable  fknlts  of  bead 
and  heart,  274.  His  character  as  shown  In  tlie 
Declaration  of  April  1692. 274.  Compelled  to  make 
changes  in  his  ministry  at  St  Germains.  275l  Bb 
»w  Declaration,  277.  IIiBinsineerity,878.  Effset 
of  the  New  Declaration  In  England,  270.  Ileetlvei 
inti'lligence  from  Marlborough  of  the  ezpeAtfon 
against  Biwt.  354.  Communicatee  the  Infbrmatian 
to  the  French  government,  866.  Pioblbiti  tha 
Court  of  St  Germains  to  go  Into  mourning  on  ti^ 
death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  374.  Jamei' 
of  the  lawfhlnees  of  assassination,  395. 
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.'^r*.  noquo^tod  to  sanction  a  plot  for  amtasfiinating 
William.  .'>70.  Uiroi  hU  warrant  to  £<ir  George 
Barclay  fi»r  a  plot  against  William.  452.  Ilia 
attempts  to  preTcnt  a  i;eneral  parifleation,  505. 

James  V. ;  his  ex t4*rmi nation  of  the  Moutroopers, 
150. 

JamHR'fl  CofTeehouRc,  St.,  !tl. 

Jeffrey!*,  (Jcorffe  Lord :  bis  judirment  in  the  icreat 
case  of  the  Monopolies,  102,  loT.     Ilia  non,  527. 

Johnson.  Julian,  45.     Hi.s  Rvret  preM,  251. 

Johnstone;  a]>p(>inted  to  infonu  William  of  the  pro- 
ctHHiln<;s  of  the  Scottish  i*arIiamontf  2C7. 

Jonath.in':*  Coffeehous«»,  2.3"2. 

Ju'J;;e.-<;  rejjTtion  of  the  MM  for  asrertaining  their 
Hal.irics.  13ti.     Mode  of  remunerating  them,  138. 

Juniii:)  ami  Sir  Philip  Francis,  87,  HS,  note. 

Junto,  the,  of  the  Whig  party,  313.  lt«  authority, 
313. 

Kean.  Kdmuml,  the  actor;  his  deKcnt,  378. 

Ken,  Ilishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  leAves  the  btshop'a 
piila<.'«>  .It  Wells.  40.  His  retirement  at  Longleat,  40. 

Kerry;  the  fii'rco  inhai>itants  of,  82. 

Kcttlew."!!,  John ;  hi.s  theory  of  Divine  right,  273. 

KevMK,  Thouiiw;  h\n  share  in  the  Aasa.^.xi nation  Plot, 
4:>5.  Arrested,  4C«.  Tried,  407.  Found  guilty, 
4fi7.     Ills  execution,  470. 

Ki<l<li'r.  Uirhard;  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  snd 
Well.-,  42. 

Kille»;rcw:  entrusted  ^with  Dolaval)  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet.  2t>4.  They  command 
the  cf'iivoy  of  the  Smyrna  fle«*t,  2i»2.  Held  up  to 
deri.siun  in  Jlartholumew  Fair,  2i^8.  Dismhwed 
from  his  command.  329. 

Kin'JT,  Kdwnrd  ;  his  share  in  the  AssaMination  Plot, 
4,'H'..  Arresti-d,  4o7.  Tried,  467.  Found  guilty, 
4ii7.     nil  execution.  470. 

Knrller.  Sir  (lodfrey,  330. 

Kniu'ht.  Sir  John ;  his  offensive  speech  respecting  the 
l)ut<'h  in  Kntrlauil.  33'J.  His  speech  humed  by  the 
hatf^nian,  .'UO.  lliji  inHolent  joy  on  the  death  of 
Quern  Mfirv,  .■»71.  Turned  out  at  tlie  general  elec- 
tion of  hm.  4-29. 

Kni;:htl.-y.  Christopher;  bis  Ph.iro  in  the  Assasdlna- 
tiuu  I'lot,  450.    Arretted,  400. 

Lnjoq,  Uhv  of:  naval  encounter  in  the,  203. 

KHmlw.jue;  headjuarttrs  of  William  III.  at  202. 

Ii:ini|>lu-.;h.  .\^^h^i^hop  of  York;  hij<  death.  42. 

I^iiirashire  ]>ro!<ecutions,  the,  301.  Debates  in  Par> 
li.'iiii«'nt  on  the,  30«). 

Land  H.iiik :  the  Briccoo  and  Cbamberlayne,  344. 
Art  t'.xt.-iMishing  a,  4S1.  The  bank  ceasen  to  exist, 
4^'<. 

I>.Hii"l«-n.  l^ftleof.  2SC-291.  Appt^rance  of  the  battle 
fiel.l  th««  following  summer.  iNi, 

I^kIixI  t.-ix:  th.it  of  the  Long  Parliament,  227.  That 
of  the  Ko^toration,  227.  Origin  of  the  existing 
land  tax.  2'27.  Renewed  annually,  227-228.  Made 
prrmnnent.  22S.  The  tax  renewed  in  the  seasion 
of  ir,'j:;-i(va.  Ml. 

lAUi:hnr^^*' ;  the  lay  agent  of  the  Jeeuitiin  England, 
2o^.  n..f... 

l^uU'T,  ytr  John;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Steinkh-k, 
2<).V 

L.m1,.,o.  r.i.-,. 

l^Msi*.  I  Mike  of;  Ca«'rmarthen  created,  353.  Hia 
i;;notniiiv.  .^79.  Su''j»«'ct«'tl  of  having  received 
l.riU-K,  ;;s2.  Story  of  hi^  agent  Bat.»«,  387.  His 
d.-f.-o'c  in  the  n<»u.*«of  I/)nls,  3hS.  HUi  speech  in 
the  ('••ninitiiis.  IJVj.  The  Ixtrds  infornie*!  that  the 
C'linuii.ns  ha.1  r«-i<'lved  to  impeach  him.  389.  Hla 
air-4  in  tli»  Huu<.*,  ^'Ji).     His  disirrare.  .'ilK). 

Le.f.hil.> :  employed  to  n.«5ah!<inate  William.III.,  208. 
ill-trays  <;rHn.|vaI.  20S. 

I^Mii-tt  r.  l)uk«>of;  Mi-inhnrt  Schomberg  created,  210. 
Coiniiirui'N  the  army  a«)«enibU>d  at  I*ortjidown,210. 
Th.«  tpM.ps  for  the  attack  on  the  French  ooaat 
]>U'»tl  UM  ler  his  eomninnd.  210. 

L<>'i|)ol>l  I  .  Kmpen^r  of 'Jermauy  ;  inattentive  to  the 
ii)l..r.wt.^  (.f  the  cf«illtlon,  1<»3.  His  desire  to 
c<)n'|u«>r  the  Turk-^,  \'X.>.  His  sluggishness  io 
neo'linir  Hu«M-our»  to  Piedmont,  2*<3.  Hia  condoct 
in  1«'..)7.  .'^4»i.     Difficulties  causeil  by  him,  654. 

Le>Ue.  Charh's;  flr<«t  puhli.thea  an  account  of  the 
ma.-x.Hcre  (<f  <ilenci>e.  101. 

Lestrnnc*'.  Ro'/tr;  .ipptiuted  censor  of  the  press,  249. 
KHniovi-I.  24'J.    Tak.'n  into  custoily.  466. 

I>Hwis  of  llailen  ;  hi<«  defeat  of  the  Turks  In  s  fn«t 
Imttlr.  5'i.    Wat'-hpt  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  301. 

Lew  is,  Saint ;  iui»tituUon  of  the  Order  oi;  281. 


Lewis  XIV. ;  eongresa  of  the  great  coalition  formed 
against  him,  16,  et  seq.  His  resources,  21.  Lays 
siege  to  Mons,  which  capitulates,  22-23.  Death 
of  hia  minister  Ix>uvols,  163.  Appoints  the  Mar* 
quess  of  Barbesieux  to  the  vacant  post,  163. 
Determines  to  send  an  expedition  tu  Kngland,  164. 
Reconciled  to  the  Pope,  191.  Takes  the  field  hUa- 
self,  197.  Hia  magnificent  review  at  Mons,  197. 
Lays  siege  to  Namur,  197.  Its  capitulation,  199. 
Arrogance  of  Ijewhi,  200.  Returns  to  Versailles, 
201.  Keoeivea  his  unfortunate  admiral  TourvlIIe, 
2ol.  His  surprise  and  anger  at  hearing  of  the 
Immense  sums  voted  by  the  English  Parliament 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  226.  His  vast  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign  of  1693,  281.  Institutes 
the  Order  of  St  Lewis  281.  HU  opinion  of  WU- 
liam  III.,  282.  Uwhi  Ukes  the  field,  283.  Re- 
turns to  Versailles,  determined  not  to  exposB 
himself  In  battle,  284.  His  expedient  for  keeping 
Paris  in  good  humour.  303.  Hia  overtures  for 
obtaining  peace,  304.  His  plan  for  compelling 
Spain  to  sue  for  peace,  354.  Operations  of  bli 
troops  In  Catalonia,  358.  Entrusts  the  campaign 
of  1695  to  Marshal  Vllleroy,  404.  Poltroonery  of 
Lewis's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  409. 
Lewis's  vexation,  409.  DlfltculUes  of  the  campaign 
of  1696,  483.  Negotiations  for  peace  opened,  403. 
Lewis  offers  terms  of  Maoe,  645.  Congress  of 
Ryswick,  547.  Terms  of  peace  settled,  552.  Ths 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  signed,  556. 

Lllermitage;  his  letters  to  Ueinslus,  294,  nota. 
Account  of  him,  294,  note. 

Licensing  Act;  history  of  the.  249,  et  seq.  Deter- 
mination of  the  Commons  not  to  renew  It  377. 

Liege,  defence  of,  left  by  the  people  of,  to  William 
III.,  283. 

Limerick ;  its  condition  under  the  dominion  of  tha 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  army  of  James,  62.  Dissen- 
sions among  the  Irish  at  63.  The  supreme  power 
In  abeyance,  64.  Return  of  Tyrconnel,  65.  Dis- 
tress of  the  army,  66.  Arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
with  a  supply  of  provbions.  and  oflicera  to  conduct 
the  war,  66.  Saint  Ruth  rommandcr-in-chiof.  66. 
D'Usson  retires  to,  76.  Tyrconnel's  preparations 
for  the  defence  of,  76.  Despondency  of  the  gar* 
riKon,  79.  Second  siege  of,  80.  The  concision  at 
Thomond  Bridge.  81.  Desire  of  the  besieged  to 
capitulate,  81.  Negotiations  between  them  and 
the  besiegers,  82.  Capitulation  of  the  city,  84. 
Terms  of  the  surrender,  85.  Treaty  oi;  84,  85. 
Discussions  In  Parliament  respecting,  98,  et  aeq. 

Lincoln;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  425. 

Llnd^ay,  Lieutenant;  hU  part  in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  155-157.  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment to  be  pmaecuteit  401. 

Literature,  English ;  Its  charaeter  before  and  sine* 
the  emancipation  of  tha  press,  422.  See  Licensing 
Act;  Newspapera;  Press. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas;  oppoaes  the  Triennial  Bill, 
246.  His  ability  in  debate,  318.  Appointed  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  640. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  refasei  to  disown  all  con- 
nection with  Turner,  Bishop  of  Elr,  37. 

Lloyd,  David  (Jacobite  emissairy  in  Kngland) ;  galna 
over  Admiral  Russell,  50. 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  315.  His  tracts  on  tha  steta  of  tha 
currency,  438,  440,  44L    Ol^ectkms  to  his  plan, 

London;  rise  and  pi  ogress  of  tha  East  India  Com- 
pany, 102.  et  se*!.  R^ioidngs  in  London  on  tha 
news  of  the  battle  of  La  Ilogue,  178.  Arrival  of 
William  II  I.  ttxm  the  eonUnant  210.  Bf  lacarrlaga 
of  tha  Smyrna  fleet  291.  Excitement  in  the  aty 
on  the  receipt  of  the  Intelligence,  293.  A  deputa* 
tioo  waits  on  the  Quean,  to  reprMent  its  grievancas, 
294.  Grand  display  of  flrewurk.-^  In  8t  James't 
Square  on  tlie  return  of  William  from  Flanders, 
4'i7.  Intarest  sxclted  In  London  by  a  han  :ing, 
472.  Joy  at  the  Udings  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
657.  Recapt  Ion  of  William  on  hia  return  max  tha 
Continent  550. 

Loo :  palace  and  park  of,  66. 

Lords  Justices ;  appointed  to  administer  tha  govern- 
mant  of  England  during  WHUam'a  ahaenos  on  tlia 
Continent  391. 

Lorges,  Duke  of;  davastatas  the  Palatlnata  and  sacks 
Heidelberg,  302. 

Lottery,  loan ;  astabUahmtnt  of  a,  941.  Neala'a  loW 
tery.Ml. 

Lontaln;  aaempBtBt  oTWUliua  III.  at,  aSL 
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liiiuTot.^;  Lis  talents  m  s  war  miDi«tor,  22.  Ilic 
(|unrrfl  with  the  Kinf(,  162, 1G3.  IlLt  death,  163. 
lliff  Kin  th<^  Marquis  of  UarUfieux,  163. 

I/owiok,  FaI  ward :  his  shazt)  in  the  AuaAsination  Plot, 
AM.     KxiTUted.  475. 

liUwlandH :  i^ute  of  the,  In  1691. 140. 

Lowndc«,  M'illlain;  his  plan  fur  rvAtorIng  the  cnr- 
n^noy  to  a  healthy  stale,  440.  Kefutcd  by  John 
UK-k's  44U. 

Lowthrr,  i*\T  John;  asmlled  In  the  Honne  on  hln 
pl.ircA  antl  tveH.  9(1.  Acce])t8  a  neat  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  130.  Ills  opinion  of  foreigners,  21K. 
His  di'ff  lice  of  Nottingham,  220,  221.  Opposes  the 
Triennial  Dill,  240. 

Luudio.  Kusi^'n ;  ord^rod  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to  be  pn>Mcuti'd.  4ul. 

Lunt.  the  .lunjbite  a;?ent,  3G1.    Turns  approver,  361. 

Lnttrvll.  Henry:  his  di^ntent  and  Intrii^ues,  63. 
I'nipose*  to  throw  Maxwtfll  ovcrlioard,  04.  Repre- 
stMits  tlirt  Incnicienoy  of  Tyrconnel  to  Jamcm  65. 
llij  )>erfidy,  79.  His  di-Mrthin,  and  his  reward, 
hi.  MurdHred  In  Dublin,  87.  Abhorrence  with 
wliich  hiK  name  was  held,  87.  Junius's  remarks 
on  the  Luttn'ils,  87. 

I.uttn-Il.  Simon  ;  Koes  In  the  depntatlon  to  St.  Ger- 
mains.  04.  His  repreiientations  to  Jumes  respect- 
in  k  Tynnnnol,  05.  Deprived  of  Ills  estate,  which 
is  ^tvon  to  Ills  brotlier  llenry,  87. 

Luxvmhur;r,  the  Duke  of;  loys  sief^  to  Blons,  22. 
CommL-n<>ement  of  the  campuli^n  in  Flanders,  67. 
Murchini;  and  rountermarohing  of  ihe  two  armies, 
67.  Occuplfji  the  n»ad  iK'tween  Namur  and  Uru^- 
s-I:*.  19*<.  I.en  by  i^ewis  in  sole  command,  2«)l. 
Hi^<  churnrtcr  and  personal  appearance,  201.  Ills 
ttdtMit:*  .IS  a  }:eneml.  '3)1.  KncHm^is  at  Steinkjrk, 
2'VJ.  Ilis  nimp  lif^  2()3.  Surprisinl  by  William 
and  the  i-onfi'dorntcs,  2i)3.  Commands  the  French 
army  opposed  to  \Villiam  in  lirabnnt,  2S1.  Ills 
supcrinrity  in  force  over  the  allies,  2^5.  His  ruse, 
2*^5.  2S0.  The  liattle  of  Landen.  2sn.  His  Inac- 
tivity in  improving  hi"  victory.  2l»0.  His  eelebratetl 
forced  march.  300.    Ills  death,  375. 

Mni*iIona1<l  of  Glencoo  (Mac  Ian) :  his  appearance  at 
the  Citstle  of  IJlenorchy,  143,  144.  Description  of 
liN  h.iMtntitm  of  Glencoe,  144.  OtTendcil  with 
Breiiliin>:ine.  14,'>.  His  iutltiencc  in  the  Hifrhlnnds, 
14.'i.  Di'Iays  to  take  the  oath  to  Willinm  and  .Mary, 
140.  His  iil*mny  at  the  consequences,  146.  Takes 
the  oatli  six  days  after  tlie  time  appointed,  147. 
('ru»'I  j«»y  of  his'  enemi<>s,  147.  The  certificate  of 
his  liaviiii;  taken  the  oatii  suppressed.  152.  I'lans 
laiil  for  his  di'strurtion,  l^\.  Orders  siiinetl  by  the 
Kinir,  iri3.  His  hospitality  to  the  soldiers,  15G. 
Ills  »sx.a"sinHtion,  158. 

MArvlr)MnIf|  nf  Olongarry;  takes  tho  oath  to 'William 
and  Mary,  140. 

Marilonnld,  .lolm  (.«on  of  Mao  Ian),  of  Olencoe,  16G, 
lii7.     Bi'comes  thi*  ehii-f  of  the  clan.  168. 

Mncdonnld".  tlie,  of  (ilencot;;  their  maraudinj^ 
cli.iriu'tiT.  144,  I'lO.  Instance  of  their  violence  and 
rnpine,  IThI.  IMan  farmed  fur  their  d(«tructlon,  153. 
Order  jiijrnod  by  the  Kini?  f<»r  their  extirMtion, 
153.  Thttir  feuds  with  tho  (Vimpl>eUs,  155.  Hamil- 
ton sent  to  dcstrtjy  them.  156.  The  mnssacre  of 
Glenrtie.  155.  Ksc.n|ie  of  most  of  them,  158.  S?uf- 
f.Tin.irs  of  the  fuixitives,  159. 

M.i'*irre;:«irs:  their  horrible  vindictivcness,  148. 

M.t«r  Ihu  of  (JlenctJe.     S-e  Msnlonald  of  Olencoe. 

Mackay.  (Vlonei ;  sfrves  under  Oinkell  in  Ireland, 
07.  His  share  in  the  AsMult  on  Athlone,  71. 
Anil  in  the  buttle  of  Aghrim,  75.  His  conduct  at 
tlie  kittle  of  Steinkirk,  2u5.    Killc<l.  205. 

Miirli-'.Kls;  their  revenge  on  tho  inhabitants  of  Kigg. 
1*8. 

M.iine.  Dnko  of;  the  natural  son  of  licwis  XIV.,  405. 
S-nt  with  Villeroy  to  Flanders,  405.  Uis  cuwor- 
dl.-e.  4«»9. 

Mtinrhc^t<.T:  the  T^sncashiro  Jacobites  prosecuted 
At,  oixS.    The  judges  pi>lte<J,  3<(4. 

MmuIv.  .bihn  ;  his  KptH>i-h  in  the  House  against  the 
blll'fr)r  attjiiiiting  Fenwi.-k,  515. 

Marllmn.Miu'h.  .Iiihn  IX'rd  (afterwards  Duke);  abhor- 
rence in  which  his  name  was  held  by  the  Jac<»bltes. 
52.    His  interview  with  Colonel  Sackvilie,  6a  His 

{in-teiidi-d  ri>])ontance.  63-54.  His  treason,  54. 
nfurniL-d  by  hi«  .lacobite  friends  that  he  was  fiir- 
piven,  5.").  A<romp:inics  William  to  Holland,  56. 
Hi:;h  opinion  of  the  Dutch  of  his  supi-riority  as  a 
freneral,  o«'i.  Sent  tn  Flanders  t«>  form  a  ramp  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  60.    Uis  dextwitj  j 


Id  eradlnjc  the  oommandi  of  Junrs.  68.  ma  fop- 
matk>n  of  a  plot  agalnit  the  gotemmeiit  of  Klag 
William,  121.  Ills  power  OTer  tb«  Prineen  Anne, 
121.  DetermlDM  to  avail  hlraself  of  the  dialike  of 
the  English  Ibr  the  Dutch,  123.  Ue  undertakM 
to  corrupt  the  army,  124.  His  probable  poeUoo 
if  his  schemes  had  suooeeded,  125.  Ili«  plot  dto* 
closed  by  the  Jacobites.  126.  Diifcraoed  and  Itar^ 
bidden  the  royal  prepenee.  126.  Varions  rcporia 
touclilnic  the  caa«e  of  his  disgrace,  128.  Ineliidad 
in  Young's  plot,  18^-184.  Bent  to  the  Tower,  166. 
Admitted  to  ball,  187.  Evklenoe  of  hia  pirfldy, 
187.  Robbed  by  highwaymen  near  St.  Alfawia, 
215.  Question  of  privilege  raised  in  the  Ilonaa  of 
Lords  respecting  his  Imprisonment,  217.  Ilia  re- 
cognisances canocllod,  217.  Oommunfeatea  tha 
pUn  of  the  expedition  to  Brest  to  James,  355.  Tal- 
mash's  death  caused  by  Ub  vlllanr.  868,  367. 
Real  object  of  his  wickedness,  357.  O'llers  bia  aeT' 
vices  to  the  Knglirh  government,  367.  ilia  oifn 
rejected  by  William,  357.  Changa  in  all  bii 
schemes  through  the  death  of  Qneen  Maiw, 
392.  His  denial  in  the  Uonse  of  treaaooabk 
designs.  525. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Durhesa  of;  her  hanghtiaeBt 
and  vindictiveness,  128.  Her  dlsmlanJ  finom  tbe 
])alace  demanded  by  the  Queen,  128.  Iler  Vindi- 
cation, 127, 128.  note,  120,  note. 

Marsiglla.  battle  of,  301. 

Mar>',  Queen :  Impertinence  of  Sir  John  Fenwlck  to 
her.  35.  Her  painful  explanation  mith  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  126.  Demands  the  dismieaal  of  L^r 
Marlborough.  128.  Anne*s  refUsnl  to  comply,  126, 
129.  Mary  appointed  vicegerent  in  his  abaenee  on 
the  Continent,  162.  She  reprints  Jamea*s  Dadara* 
tion,  171.  Her  alarm  at  the  news  of  a  JacoUta 
party  in  the  English  fleet,  174.  Iler  wise  trest- 
nient  of  the  evil  n>ports,  174.  Her  foundation  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  180.  Her  indignation  at  Hm 
conduct  of  Howe,  255.  William  deparU  for  Hol- 
land. 266.  Ills  letter  to  Mary  after  tho  Uttle  of 
Landen,  291.  Her  gracious  reception  of  the  depn- 
tation  from  the  City  of  London  after  the  divastar 
to  the  Smvrna  fleet,  2(»3.  Clamoar  of  the  sdonf 
wives  at  SrhitehtUL  2*07.  Her  sorrow  at  the  losa 
of  Tillot'ton,  31 15.  Her  death,  S09.  The  pnbUe 
sorrow,  370.  Her  funeral,  371.  Eflect  of  her  death 
on  the  Continent.  374. 

Mary  of  Modena;  delivered  of  a  daughter,  168. 

Maximilian,  Emmanuel,  Elector  of  Eararia ;  aeecpti 
the  government  of  the  SpaniA  Netherlands,  IML 

Maxwell,  Thomas;  dhfllked  by  tbe  Irish  Kooiaa 
Catholics.  63.  8ent  bj  Eerwiclt  to  Fimnea,  61. 
l^posal  on  board  to  throw  him  into  tlie  sea,  64. 
Entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  shore  batterlee 
at  Athlone,  69.  Taken  priionar,  72.  BevOad  ^ 
the  Iriidi  commanders,  72. 

Mazarin,  Duchess  of.  430. 

Medina  SIdonia,  Duke  of;  watches  KoaiUai  fat  tha 
l^yrcnees,  201. 

Megrigny,  the  French  military  engineer,  408. 

Mel  fort,  John  Lord:  the  order  of  the  Garter  con- 
ferred on  him,  IGO.  Ilia  name  odiooa  to  all  par' 
ties,  109. 

Mellonleiv,  lia:  holds  a  command  nader  tbe  Bake 
of  1«inster,  210. 

Melville  (I/)rd  High  Oommissloner  of  Scotland); 
commanded  by  William  to  obtsln  toleration  for 
tho  Episcopalians  hi  Scotland,  140^  141.  Uis 
Umidity.  141.    Resigns.  14L 

Mew,  Dbhop  of  Winchester;  anlsta  at  tha  eou»> 
cration  of  Tillotsou,  106. 

Middleton,  Charles  Earl  of;  Ma  character  and  aUU- 
tl(«,  275.  His  adherence  to  the  cause  of  handiCaiy 
monarchy,  270.  Invited  to  the  Court  of  SL  Gcr> 
mains,  276.  Collects  the  sense  of  the  Uadi^ 
Compounders,  277.  Steals  across  to  St  Qarmalaa, 
277.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State  there  with 
Melfi^rt.  277.  iteud.<4  a  New  Dedaratkm  of  Jaass 
to  England,  278.  lu  effect,  279.  MhUletoa'ii  ae- 
cnunt  of  Versailles.  281. 

Millevoix,  the  spy,  202.    His  goUt  dlscorered,  208. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas ;  physician  to  WlUlam  UL, 
360. 

Ministry ;  changes  made  in  the,  by  William,  180.  A 
ministry  necessary  to  parliamentary  gOTenuMnt. 
305.  Origin  of  tiio  English  ministry,  306.  lU 
functions,  306.  Tbe  first  ministry  gradually  ten* 
ed.307. 

Mint ;  the  Rml.  in  the  Tower,  481,  480.    8lr  1 
Newton,  489.    See  Currsncy. 
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Mojrnl  ompiro;  rendition  of,  under  Akbar  and  Au-  ] 
n'liu'ZfK'.  102.  lO.l. 

Moliun,  I#fir«l ;  tried  for  tlio  murder  of  William 
Mount  ford,  '21h.  Ai><{ulttod,  225.  Serves  in  the 
expi'iiitioii  t(i  Hrt'st,  010. 

Molyueux.  102. 

M<in«'y:  old  mt'thod  of  coining,  431.    ?ee  Currency. 

Monnjoufli ;  hi-i  intri.:;ii»'a  to  ?nve  the  Hfe  of  Feu- 
witk.  f)J.i.  His  !»p«K'che.s  52fi,  627.  l*roreoUinff8 
A^'aiiiiot  hiiM.  ol'l  iH>nt  to  tho  Tower,  5Ul.  Ilin 
Kill is.*fi lien t  lifi',  f»;U. 

M(»nop'»:ii-s;  the,  rrcat»«d  In  tho  reign  of  Queen 
Kliz:il."lh.  Wk  101.  Thow?  pmntcd  by  Jamw  1., 
lol.  Th««  oiliou.o  fi'atun-s  of  tho  monopoly  of  the 
K.ist  India  ('"'Uipany,  IVM. 

Moiis;  ft'u's<i'.  an  i  full  of,  22.  Joy  of  the  Jncobltea  at 
till'  ovfnt,  'Mi.  Undtanntra  rharjtnd  with  having 
R'lld  thf  fortn-ss  to  the  Krenrh.  l'J3. 

Mont.i-rut'.  Ch:irlifi:  nppointe<l  one  of  the  managerfl 
of  tile  (.'ommons  on  tho  bill  for  reflculatln^  the 
trial;*  for  tnawMi.  110.  IILs  talent^  119.  His  ar- 
gunjiMits  nu^ninst  the  I/ord.n'  amendmenta,  119-121. 
A|'iM>lnl«?'i  to  a  •seat  at  tho  Board  of  Treanury,  140. 
III.-*  talents  and  jKisiti'm  in  the  House,  140.  His 
dnrin-.;  nnd  invuniive  qualities  as  a  financier.  234. 
Hi.-*  proposal  to  lK>rnjw  money  for  the  cxi<^nriefl 
of  tho  jroviTumfnt,  2."4.  His  early  life,  Slfi, 
'Ml.  His  talents  as  a  del>ater.  316.  Uis  poetry, 
:'.17.  Hifl  rapil  ri««e  in  Parll.iment,  318,  Ill.^  abi- 
lity in  ndmini.^tration  and  del>ate,  3lS.  Charges 
of  Ills  otKMnie.-j.  :{1S.  Hi*  pfttrona're  of  genius  and 
li'arnincr.  ;;l*.».  lli.^  faultx,  31i<.  H is  spoech  on  the 
ilisitst.T  fo  the  Smyrna  fleet,  327.  Defends  the 
Kinir  in  tlh?  House  of  Commons,  3.36.  Returned, 
at  tl\<«  {r-nernl  election,  for  the  Cltv  of  London, 
427.  Hi'*  creation  of  the  Danic  of  England,  342, 
rt  St'].  His  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency, 44.0.  His  proposition  of  the  window  tax, 
44u.  His.l.nilv  inrrea.'«ing  influence  in  the  Cabi- 
net, :^v:*.  \\\,  speech  on  the  bill  for  attainting  .Sir 
.Inlin  Kcnwick,  Oil).  Becomes  First  Lord  of  the 
Treii-ury.  .').'k». 

Montclievri'uil :  liis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Lan- 
<l«'n.  2S0.     Slain  tliere,  2S9. 

Motit'.'orn«'rv,  Sir  .lames;  his  miserable  life,  351. 
His  visit  t..  Slir.'w<bury,  3.')l.     His  death,  303. 

M.-rvl.  Ihi'  SwI  ^s  I'roteHtmt,  208. 

M.'or  I'ark.  2r,2.  2«'>.'J.  Visited  by  King  WUUam,  203. 
Swift's  n-siil«Mice  there,  2»i2-2»34. 

M..uiitfMrl,  NMlliam:  the  actor,  223.  His  dramatic 
tal.iits,  224.  Win  comedy  of  Greenwich  Parle,  224, 
note.     .Murd-iV'l.  22,i. 

Mountjov.  Willlnni  Stewart  Viscount;  killed  at  the 
battl.'cf  Steiuklrk.  20.-». 

Mul:.:rave.  .lohn  SlieffleM,  Earl  of;  hi.*  speech  in  tho 
Houf*.?  of  Lords  on  the  I^-ind  Tax.  229.  Ocateil 
Mar-iuos  of  Norniunby,  353.  See  Xormanby, 
ManiiU'S'*  of. 

MiilliD;;ar;  encnnipmcnt  of  the  English  troops  at, 
07. 

Miis-rave,  Sir  Christopher,  220.  His  weight  with 
tile  Tory  i>arty.  ;J22.    <Jppose.H  tho  Addrera,  443. 

Na^rle.  Sir  Hi'  liHfd  :  appointetl  one  of  the  royal 
coMiniis«.loii.'r«.  for  governing  Ireland,  70. 

N'aniur;  stn-nu'tli  of  the  fortress  of,  19S.  Its  defences 
iiii[.rov.-.i  by  r,,h  >rn,  lys.  «,;sleg«Nl,  198.  Capitu- 
lat»'s.  1 '.».».  Sh'tnio  and  rage  of  the  inhabitantji, 
r.»'.).  2o<>.  William  III.  determines  to  retake  iC,40t>. 
Its  milif.iry  iinp'»rtance.  406.  Its  defences  as  con- 
8tru.t<«l  by  I'ohorn  and  Vauban,  406.  The  allies 
elos.>  ntnnd  the  fortress.  408.  The  ^i<^e  directed 
bv  William  in  iH'rwm.  4oy,  410.  8urr»»ndeni  to  the 
aili.  s.  410.     Capitulation  of  the  Castle,  414. 

National  D.bt.     S,-,-  Debt,  National. 

Navy;  malmlmliiistration  of  the,  210.  Ita  mla- 
niaria;:eni»-nt  vot«ti  to  In*  treacherous  by  the  House 
of  ('(.imiiion*.  ;i2S.  Improvementa  in  the  adminis- 
traiioii  of  til*-  navy  under  KusHell,  359. 

N'eale.  the  nMiiHu'«'r  J»f  the  lottery  loan,  341. 

Ne<>rwiii.|i  n:  furious  attacks  of  tho  French  on, 
2>(W2SS. 

Ni-th«rlanls,  th'>  Spanish:  their  governor.  Gastanaga, 
1<.».'.,  I'.M.  His  incapacity,  194.  William  III. 
invited  to  take  up<m  hiinwlf  the  government  of, 
Iw...  l.ni.  Th.'  Klector  of  liavarla  appointed  to  the 
governnicnt  of.  1<m>.  Importance  of  the  eventa  In, 
2')1.     .Mlilt.irv  f.p,-rat|.MiR  in.  In  1606.  4H3. 

N«-wni.wtl.*..l:>hn  H0II..11,  Duko  of;  entartaloa  William 
III.  at  WellMsk,  42.>. 


Newmarket;  ita  appearance  In  the  17th  century,  424. 

Visit  of  William  III.  to,  424. 
New.Hetters;  the  manw^cript,  of  Dyer.  303 

NewnpaptTS ;  the  London  liazctte  the  only  one  in 
existence  before  the  Revolution.  363.  Dyer's 
manuscript  newsletters.  3ft3.  Thehr  first  appear- 
ance, 418.  The  London  (Jau'tte,  41S.  The  periodi- 
cal papers,  418.  The  Observator.  418.  The 
Athenian  Mercury,  418.  Houghton's  Collection, 
419.  Tho  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  419. 
Tho  English  Courant,  419.  A  crowd  of  new  ones 
appear,  419.  Appearance  of  the  newspapers  of 
that  period,  419.  Leading  articles,  420.  The 
publication  of  newspapers  connived  at  by  the 
government,  420.  Collection  of  tho  early  ne«»> 
papers  in  the  Rritlsh  Museum,  420,  note.  Salutary 
change  produced  by  the  emancipation  of  the  press, 
422.  Character  of  the  Englitth  press  of  the  preM^nt 
time,  422.  Growing  importance  of  newspapers,  in 
1697.  536. 

Newton,  iflr  Isaac;  appointed  warden  of  the  Mint, 
4S0. 

NoalUes,  Marshal ;  watches  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonla  at  tho  Pyrenees,  201.  Takea  the  fortress 
of  R08a^  301.  Ordered  to  attack  Barcelona,  354. 
Ills  victory  on  tho  banks  of  the  Tar,  358. 

Noncompounders;  the  party  of  the  Jacobites  so 
called,  273.  Have  undivided  away  at  St.  Gcr- 
mains,  274. 

Nonjurors ;  the  vacant  sees  of  the  nonjurlng  bishops 
filled,  36.  (!«ce  Ken;  Leslie;  Lloyd;  i*ancroft.) 
Uproar  among  them  on  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops  to  the  vacant  aces,  36,  et  scq.  Clamour  on 
tho  conversion  of  Sherlock,  42-45.  Their  publica- 
tion of  the  account  of  the  massacre  of  Glcncoe, 
161.  Their  alarm  at  the  effect  of  James's  Declara- 
tion in  England,  171,  172.  Conduct  of  Jeremy 
Collier  and  of  Cook  and  Snatt  at  the  execution  of 
Friend  and  Parkyns,  473. 

Norfolk,  Duko  of:  accompanies  King  William  to 
Holland,  13.  Attends  the  coni$eoratlon  of  Tillot- 
son,  37. 

Norfolk.  Duchess  of,  524,  531. 

Norman  by,  Mantueai*  of;  Mulgrave  created,  353. 

North,  Sir  Dudley ;  hh  opprisition  to  banking,  4^. 
His  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  439. 

Northern  Powers;  their  sullen  and  menacing  de- 
meanour, 190.  Form  tlie  Third  i'arty  in  Europe, 
190.    Watched  by  William,  2sii. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of;  accompanies 
William  IlL  to  Holland,  18.  Blamed  by  the 
nation  fur  the  inactivity  of  the  fleet,  212.  Re- 
criminations between  him  and  the  Admiral  Rus- 
seU.  212.  His  enmity  to  KusHell,  21-2.  Censured 
by  the  House  of  Commona,  219.  His  defence,  219. 
His  colleague,  John  Trenchard.  265.  Notting- 
ham's integrity  thought  highly  of  by  William.  327. 
Retires  Ihun  oflke,  329.  Riches  acquired  by  him, 
3*29. 

Oatefl,  Titos;  tha  fbnnder  of  the  school  of  false  wit- 
nemos,  131,  Uls  discontent  at  the  smallness  of  his 
pension,  132.  His  aspirations  for  ecclealastical 
preferment,  132.  Admitted  to  communion  among 
the  Baptists,  who  turn  him  out,  132,  133.  Ills 
house  at  Whitehall.  133,  His  Intimacy  with  Wil- 
Ilam  Fuller,  133,  134.  Punishment  of  his  pupil 
Fuller,  136. 

Obaervator;  the  periodical  paper  so  cmlled,  418. 

O'Donnel,  Baldcarg  (the  O'Donnel);  flies  with  his 
retainers  to  Mayo,  77.  Goes  over  to  the  English 
camp,  78. 

Oracles  of  Reason,  the;  of  Blount,  252. 

Ormond,  Duke  of;  aooompanies  King  William  to 
Holland.  13.  His  conduct  at  the  Imttle  of  Sti>in- 
kirk,  205.  Wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Landen,  288.  Exchanged  for  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  288. 

Ostalrio ;  taken  by  the  French,  358. 

Overall,  Doctor  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  his  treatise 
on  the  rights  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors, 
43.  Its  influence  over  the  opinions  of  Sherlock, 
43. 

Oxford;  visited  by  WiUiam  III.,  420. 

Palamos;  taken  by  the  French,  358. 
PaUtinate,  devastiUed  bj  the  Duke  of  Lorget,  301. 
I*ale.  the,  58,  59,  67. 

PapUlon,  Thomas;  hit  cnanectloa  with  the  Eul 
India  GdiDpanj,  106.    He  retires  from  the  Oob^ 
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pnny.  10<>.  U'm  accus:iiion!i  ngniiiMt  it,  100.  Chown 
chuirman  of  thn  cowmilUie'  for  cxumiuiog  the 
Icf^ility  of  the  Eemt  India  monopoly,  331. 

Paris:  expe<li({nt  of  Lewitf  XIV.  for  keeping  It  In 
good  humour.  303. 

Parley nfi.  Sir  William,  336.  Ilis  part  in  a  Jacohito 
plot,  407.  Joins  Barclay  in  the  AsMi^Kination  Plot, 
4.').').  Arrested,  466.  Tried,  471.  J<'ound  guilty, 
471.    Hifl  exeeution.  473. 

Parlinmcnt ;  oivnlng  of  the,  of  1691,  9JI.  Aspect  of 
alTnirs,  or>.  Tbo  (.fN^ion  cloned,  136.  Meeting  of 
Parliammit  iu  1002.216.  Memlxrrs  corrupted  by 
Cat^rmarthcn  and  Trovor.  240.  Discu^.tions  in  the 
llouftt's  on  Parllnmontary  Ri>f<jnn,  23S.  {Servility 
of  the  Parliament  of  lt)61, 2:i9-241.  Tlio  nuimnce 
of  placemen  in  Parliament,  241.  The  Triennial 
Ilill.  24B.  Remartvn  on  the  w*crocy  of  parliament^ 
ary  proceeding,  24S.  A  miniBtry  nece<vary  to 
p-trliamentary  gOTcmment,  305.  Commencement 
of  the  n-siion  of  ir03,  1G94.  327.  Parliament  pro- 
rogued, 351.  Parliamentary  inquiries  into  the 
c»>rruption  of  th*  public  (»fBcc^,  380.  The  Parlia- 
ment dissitlred.  423.  Meeting  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ir.'.tri,  431.  .Meeting  of  Parlinmont,  443.  Pro- 
roi;ued.  482.  Meeting  of  the  Houfses,  503.  l*ar- 
llaJiient.iry  pnxreedlngs  touching  Fenwick's  con- 
frfteion,  fiU.    C^lohc  of  tbo  8es.^ion.  &3S. 

Parliament,  Scottish :  opening  of  the  scraion  of  1C07, 
541.  Act  fir  settlini;  Schools  542.  (Vise  of  Tho- 
mas* Aikcnhead,  542.  Sonlon  of  1693,  206.  Its 
obHCiiniuu-Knexs,  208.  Its  enactments  against  the 
Jarftbites,  268.  Im  leuislation  on  ecclesiastical 
matti'rtt.  2C8.  Its  silence  on  the  massacre  of  Ulen- 
coe,  20H.  Sefsinn  of  1605,  307.  Its  inquiry  into 
the  mnssacru  of  Clencoe,  398.  The  Mnrque^s  <»f 
Twetnlale  ap|Kiinted  l»rd  High  Conimiiviouer,  307. 
Iteptjrt  of  the  Cummittee,  400.  OrderH  the  pro.«ie- 
tntion  of  the  siiUirdi nates  In  the  Glencoe  massa- 
cre. 401.    (lose  of  the  sesutlon,  404. 

Parliament.  Irish;  held  in  Chichester  House,  260. 
Comiiosition  of  that  of  1602,  260.  Its  limited 
powers,  2'W.     l>roceeding!»  of  the  n-ssion,  261. 

Pat4;ruontfr  Uow,  251. 

Patcrsun.  William;  liis  early  life,  347.  His  plan  of 
a  natioii.ll  bank,  347.  Ills  plan  taken  up  by  Mod- 
to^rue,  347. 

Patrick,  Bishnp  of  Ely ;  his  appointment,  42. 

Paul's,  St..  cathtNlnil;  opening  of,  560. 

PetTs;  their  prlvil«»gi's  in  trials,  118.  The  Court  of 
the  Ix.rd  lli^'h  Steward,  118.  Their  ancient  invi- 
dious ]iriv lieges,  118.  Atten^pts  of  the  Lords  to 
improve  the  method  of  conducting  trials  of  peers 
fur  treason,  ll>k. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Ilerlicrt,  Earl  of;  takes  charge 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  130.  Supiwrts  the  Triennial 
Pill.  240. 

PendergroBs;  gives  information  to  Portland  respect- 
ing tlie  A h.->usfil nation  Plot,  462.  His  interview 
with  Willi.im,  402. 

Penn,  William;  charged  by  Preston  with  treason- 
able conduct,  26.  Warrant  icsiied  against  him,  28. 
Attends  the  burial  of  George  Fox,2>j-33.  Conceals 
liimAelf,  33.  His  ^inguJar  interview  with  Sidney, 
33.  His  escape  to  France,  34.  Keturus  to  England, 
and  renews  his  pluts,  34. 

PitHlmont :  advantoges  gained  by  the  French  in,  59. 

Place  Bill:  ag«iin  bmught  into  the  CMunions,  and 
passed.  335.  Passes  the  I<ords,  335.  The  King 
rcfuws  to  pass  the  bill,  330.  Head  again  thrice, 
but  not  pas^seil.  36S. 

Plaeeiiu-n  ;  Dui.sanci*  of.  in  Parliament,  241-242.  The 
Placti  Bill,  excluding  i<Iacemen  from  Parliament, 
intrr>«1uc«-«l.  242.  Keasons  fur  admitting  the  gre.tt 
finictirinaries,  and  excludlntr  the  sulionlinates, 
242-243.  Pn>vi»iions  of  the  bill.  244.  Pos^hI  by 
the  Common!*,  but  n'j«  I'ted  by  the  I/>rls.  244-245. 

Plowden,  Fr.ancis:  up;-!  itited  one  of  the  Commis- 
<doners  fur  the  (rovernment  of  Ireland,  79. 

Pollixfen.  21. 

Poll  tax.  inipi^sed  in  1003,  341. 

Polwarth.  Patriek  I^rd;  attends  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment of  1003,  2r.s. 

Pope,  Alexander;  his  father's  hcird  of  coin.  230. 

Porter  (Loni  .Tiihtice  iu  Dublin),  50.  Uucs  in  state  ^) 
at.  I'atrii'k's  Cathcdnil,  50. 

Porter,  <le<>nre :  his  character.  306.  His  part  in  a 
Jacobite  ]>lnt.  4o7.  Sent  to  gaol  and  liln.>mted,  4u7. 
His  share  iu  thi*  .\«sa<.<iiiation  IMot,  455.  Arrested, 
4»>6.  Allowe<l  to  turn  King's  evidence,  4i>6.  At- 
tempts of  the  Jacobites  to  corrupt  him.  405. 496. 

PurtJaud,  Bentiuck,  Earl  of;  accompanies  King  Wil- 


liam to  Holland,  13.  Sent  to  connilt  Temple  on 
the  Triennial  BUI.  262.  Anxiety  of  WillUm  tot 
him  after  the  hattle  of  Lasden.  291.  An  Instanop 
of  his  Integrity  and  honour,  386.  ParlianientiirT 
pmccedingii  touching  the  gmnt  of  Crown  Unda  fai 
Wales  to  INnrtland.  449.  Cumeii  OTcr  frcm  HolUnd 
for  money  for  William,  487.  Hit  qoalitlca  at  a  ne* 
gotiator,  550.    His  meetlngf  with  Boullten,  651. 

Port  Boyal ;  earthquake  at,  213. 

PortaJown :  encampment  at,  210. 

Portsmouth :  ramp  formed  at  to  repirl  the  French,  188. 

Powell,  Sir  John ;  made  a  jmlga.  296. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of;  made  a  Dnke  by 
Jami>s.  169.  The  Order  of  the  Garter  cooJeired  on 
him  by  James,  169; 

Poyning'i  statute,  the.  SGI. 

Press,  liberty  of  the;  first  parliamentefj  dlsmasloiui 
on  tlie.  249.  UUtoty  of  the  Licensing  Act,  249.  et 
seq.  The  censor  Kof^r  Lestrange,  210.  Cktadofoe 
Fra8er.249.  Edmund  Dohun.M9.  Gharlealiloant, 
251.  War  between  Blonnt  end  the  oenaom,  2a2, 263: 
The  Licensing  Act  pesaed,  260.  Argnmenta  la 
favour  of  the  UbertT  of  the  prnv,  257.  The  iibU- 
censed  press  of  Anderton,  294.  EmendpetioD  of 
the  press,  376.    Its  efToct,  418.    Felutw^  chanm 

Eroduced  by  the  emanei^iation  of  the  pren,  422. 
ill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  rress  lost  la  the 
House  of  Commons,  536.    See  Newspeperm 

Preston.  Loid;  hU  trial  at  the  Old  Dallej,  23.  IFa 
irresolutton  and  conCssi'kfna,  25.  llrou;;ht  belbf* 
the  council,  26.  Pardoned,  34.  Ilia  subecqueat 
life,  35. 

Prior,  Matthew :  his  burlesque  of  Bdleeu's  Terees  on 
the  taking  of  Namur,  418. 

Privilege;  question  of,  raised  hy  the  Lords,  217. 
Strength  of  privilege  ccHnparad  with  tlie  wceknca 
of  1.1W,  225. 

Protf stants ;  protected  by  William  III.,  20.  Sulject 
the  Irish  Roman  Cktholies  to  a  rigorous  sytteiaof 
police,  59.  The  English  army  in  Ireland  take*  tlM 
fleld,  67.  Sieges  of  Ballymore  and  Athlone.  CT-88. 
The  battle  of  Aghrim,  76-77.  Absolute  domlnatloB 
of  the  Protestants  In  Ireland,  90.  Act  excluding 
the  Roman  Catholics  fh>m  oflkee  of  public  tniatin 
Ireland,  98.  Insulta  daily  offered  to  the  Protest- 
ant adherents  of  James  at  St  Germalns,  271-273. 
A  hill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Protestants 
brought  In  ti>  Parliament,  338.  Allowed  to dioo,  34Ul 

Puffendorf,  17. 

Kaclne;  attends  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  field,  107. 

ICodcIide,  the  physician,  369. 

Happarees,  the,  62. 

Kec< linage  Bill,  the,  446. 

Reform,  I'arliamentary ;  discussions  renwcting,  238. 
The  Place  Bill,  242.  The  Trlannial  BUI,  8i«.  In- 
conjtisteney  of  the  Refbrmers,  247. 

Revenue;  the.  of  1G92, 1603,  230. 

Roliart :  the  Duke  of  Leeds*  man  of  hudDMC.  387. 
3S9.  390. 

Rochester,  lawrenee  Hyde,  Earl  of;  ewon  of  the 
Council.  139. 

lloman  Catholics;  their  sufferings  shortly  befbre  the 
Revolutlun,  23.  24.  SuMcctcd  by  the  English  to 
a  rigorous  system  of  pollco  within  the  pale,  60. 
Tlieir  revenge,  00.  Dissensions  among  the  IrM 
at  Limerick,  63.  Defeated  at  Ballymote  and  Ath- 
lone.  67,  68.  The  battle  of  Aghrim,  76,  77.  The 
defeated  army  ret  rents  to  Limerick  and  Gal  way.  77. 
Cuwanlice  of  the  Irish  horse  at  the  siege  of  Unie> 
rick,  80.  Capiiulatk>n  of  Limerick,  84,  K&.  The 
troops  required  to  make  their  electfen  between 
their  country  and  France,  107.  Most  of  \ 
volunteer  for  France,  H7.    Many  of  them  C 

88.  Miserr  of  the  families  of  those  left  b . 

89.  Complete  submission  of  the  Roman  Catholleii^ 

90.  Celebrated  Iriyh  exiles,  90, 91.  Art  pesMd 
excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  public  trust  la 
Ireland.  98.  Debates  in  Parliament  rwepectinc  the 
treaty  of  Umerick,  98,  ct  seq.  Prepamtlons  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jacobites  of  the  north 
of  England  to  assist  the  French  on  their  iMj^^iffy 
in  EngUnd.  107. 

Rooko.  Rear  Admiral  Sir  George;  eonToys  Klngini> 
ILim  to  Holland,  13.  Joins  the  fleet  under  Raa- 
sell.  173.  His  defeat  of  the  French  at  La  DogM, 
177-178.  Convoys  the  Smyrna  fleet,  292,883.  BsfSi 
his  squadron  from  destnairtion  at  the  Bay  of  Luosi. 
203.  Cets  safe  to  Ctvk,  293.  Hl^  evidence  bSiw 
the  Hoiue  of  commons  respecting  the  gmyi^ 
fleet,  32{L 
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Rookwond.  Amltn^o;  his  connertion  with  the  As- 
Mvsi nation  Pint,  4o4.  Arrested,  464.  Tried,  474. 
Kx.HuU>d,  475. 

KcKi*:  fortre!<n  of.  tAkcn  by  the  French,  301. 

Rm>«.  I/onl;  attends  the  Scottish  Parliament  of 
10"»:5.  UC-K. 

Rnv<«tr»n  ;  rn«>e  of  militiiry  exaction  at,  379, 380. 

Rus-icll.  Hdvraril  (afterward*  Earl  of  Orford);  elo- 
vat.Hi  to  the  nink  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  60.  Hiii 
h'ttiT  t<i  William,  fiD.  Ills  treasonable  conduct,  50. 
Offers  bat  tin  to  the  Fn-nch  fleet,  but  is  refused, 
9.*).  IIi.4  i^mdurt.  K'lG.  His  an^er  at  the  Declarar 
tinn  of  Jamns,  17-2.  Give.-*  battle  to  Tourrille,  175. 
C«)n<«id»Ts  It  not  advi/iable  to  attack  the  French 
co.'iKt,  211.  R«>turns  to  England.  211.  Blamed  by 
the  nation,  211.  Recriminations  exrhan}(ed  bc- 
tvr(>(>n  bim  and  Xottin^ham,  212.  U'vi  enmity  to 
Nottingham,  212.  Charf^  with  mismanaf^ement 
in  t\w  conduct  of  the  fleet,  219,  220.  IILi  defence, 
'220.  Declare*!  faultlcHt  by  the  •CoromonR,  221. 
Removed  from  tho.  command  of  the  fleet,  2(i5.  Ills 
inlhiencp  in  tho  Whig  party,  313,  314.  Penionallv 
disliktHl  l>y  the  Kin^r,  327.  Appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Admimlty,  329.  AppoInte<l  to  the  command 
of  thi;  ("hnnnel  fleet,  329.  Takes  the  fleet  to  the 
Mf^literranean,  355.  C«)mpelfl  the  French  to  leave 
Catalonia,  3.')S.  Improvements  In  the  navy  under 
hi<  a-lniinl«.tratlon,  359.  Undispute<l  master  of 
thrt  .Mediterranean,  41S.  His  popularity,  42S. 
Returnt^l  for  Middlesex,  429.  Created  Earl  of 
Orford.  539. 

Ruth.  Saint:  JM»nt  from  France  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Iri-^h  army,  VA\.  His  merciless  charac- 
ter. iU'i.  Ills  Atrenuous  exertions  to  discipline  the 
Irish  troops,  ti7.  Takes  the  fleM  at  the  head  of  a 
lar^e  army.  C>9.  Reinforces  the  frarrison  of  Ath- 
lon«',  W».  Interferenee  of  Tvrconnel  in  th"  field, 
70.  Saint  Ruth's  di.«liko  of'Sarsfleld,  70.  His  din- 
miiy  at  tiie  los-*  of  Atblone,  72.  Retreats  tctwards 
(JaUay.  72.  1 1  is  temper,  73,  74.  His  determina^ 
tion  t'i  r]'.:ht.  74.  Pitches  his  tent  near  Aghrim, 
74.  Adniini-iters  religious  stimulants  to  his  army, 
74.     Killed  at  the  battle  of  Aghrtm,  7fi. 

Ruviirny.  Mar«iiils  of  (eldejtt  son  of  the  refugee); 
K^rves  und«'r  (.iinkell  in  Ireland,  ^7.  His  fih.\re  In 
the  Hiej;e  of  Athlone.  71.  And  Id  the  liattlo  of 
A^'hriju,  75.  His  interview  with  Sarsfield,  82. 
C'nMit*>d  Plarl  of  (Jalway.  210.  (See  Oalway,  Fjirl 
of)  Taken  prinnner  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  but 
gen.'n>U'lv  piTmitted  to  escape,  2H8. 

Rvvwiek ;  ( V.ngreiw  of,  547.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
signctl,  5J('). 

iSarkville.  Colonel  George  (the  Jacobite) ;  his  inter- 
view with  Marll)oro\igh.  53. 

Salaries  and  focf  of  official  men;  debates  in  Parliir 
n\<'nt  on  the,  96. 

Sali'ihurv.  James  Cecil,  Earl  of;  included  in  Young's 

pi'.t,  rw.vis4. 

Salt,  tax  on.  4'<2. 

Sancrtift.  Arrhbi!«hop:  his  delusion  as  to  his  own 
iin)M^rtanei>,  oS.  His  refu«al  to  vacate  Lnmbeth 
I'ahu-e,  ;j'.).  Compelled  to  leave,  39.  His  determi- 
nation to  injunj  the  Churrh  as  mueh  as  possible, 
40.  Hi.!  difference  with  Ken,  40.  His  hatred  to 
th.'  Kj-taMinhed  Chun-h.  40.  His  profision  for 
till'  eni-seojial  snccewlon  among  the  nonjurors,  41. 
Inclu'lt'd  iti  Young'>  plot,  1S.'5-1S4.  Opinion  enter- 
talneil  of  him  at  St.  Oermalns,  272. 

SaftlclJ.  Patri'k:  takes  the  lead  during  tho  abey- 
anoo  of  auihority  in  liimerlck,  64.  Patent  of 
p.MT.ire  H»'nt  to  him  by  .Tames,  65,  Fortifles  Bal- 
lym -re.  >u.  I)i««llked  by  both  Tyrconnel  and  Saint 
Ruth.  70.  Hi-*  imnien«e  influence  over  bis  re- 
t-iiiiers.  70.  Iil<i  diKinHlnation  to  hazarding  a 
b;ittl-.  7'^.  His  po>ition  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim, 
7t).  Covi-r.s  th*'  rotn*at  of  the  defeated  Irish 
tr'«.j,s.  7<V  Hi"  part  In  the  siege  of  Limerick,  79. 
Hi-  int»-rvicw  with  the  Maniuess  of  Ruvigny.  82, 
lli>-  dispute  with  Ginkell,  S5.  Induce*  a  lar^'c  part 
of  the  Irish  army  to  a/*company  him  to  France, 
S'>.  *^T.  Ks.  Des.Ttion  of  many  of  them.  88.  They 
Fiul  f'>r  France,  89  Appc>int<>d  to  the  rrmmand 
of  the  Tri<h  troop*  In  tht>  French  expedition  to 
En;;l.ind.  MM.    Mortally  wounded  at  I^anden,  289. 

S.1TOV.  l)uke  i»f ;  defi'at4>d  by  the  French  at  3IandgUa, 
:vii.     De.-erts  the  coaHtlon,  493. 

p.avoy,  the:  ps  privileges  abolished,  637. 

i5axo'nv.  Kli^'tor  of;  embarmasments  cansed  hy 
bim',  192.  Quarrels  with  thu  Ihrince  of  Bftden, 
2ha. 


Schomberg.  5felnhart:  rewarded  with  tho  title  of 
Duke  of  UlnKter,  210. 

Schools:  establishment  of,  in  i?cotlaud,  64S.  Good 
effects  of  the  national  system  of  education,  642. 

Scotland:  ministerial  changes  in,  140,  et  sea.  State 
of  the  Highlands.  142.  Tho  massacre  of  Olencoe, 
167.  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parilament  in  1693, 
266.  And  in  1695, 397.  Inquiry  into  the  massacre 
of  Gleneoe.  398.  State  of  Scotland  in  1697,  641. 
Reassembling  of  the  Parliament,  541.  The  Act 
for  settling  Schools,  642. 

Seymour.  Sir  Edward;  sworn  of  the  Council,  139. 
Soothed  and  flattered  by  M'llliam,  140.  His  opi- 
nion of  Ibreigners,  218,  219.  Oppof«s  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  246.  Bribed  by  the  F^st  India  Company, 
301.  His  influence  over  his  party  partially  lost, 
322.  Dismissed  from  the  Treasury.  353.  Suspected 
of  having  received  bribes,  382,  384.  Opposed  at 
Exeter  at  tho  general  election  of  1695,  429.  De- 
feated, 430.  Returned  fbr  Totness,  430.  His  speech 
against  the  bill  for  attainUng  Fenwick.  615. 

Shadwell,  Thomas :  his  Volunteers,  67, 68,  note.  IHs 
drama  of  the  Stockjobbers.  232. 

Shaftesbury,  third  Earl  of;  his  character  of  Thomas 
\l  harion,  321. 

Shannon ;  French  fleet  In  the.  66. 

Shakspeare,  William;  his  Tempest,  as  presented 
under  the  title  of  the  Enchanted  Island,  ISO, 
note. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  42. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William ;  sppohited  to  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  42.  Story  of  his  conversion  fh>m 
Jacobitism,  43.  Publishes  his  vii*ws,  44.  Pas- 
quinades on  him,  44.    And  on  his  wife,  47. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley;  convoys  King  William  to 
Holland,  13.    Joins  the  fleet  under  Russell,  174. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  474. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Earl  of;  his  correspondence 
with  St  Germalns,  48.  His  subsequent  remorse, 
49.  Brings  in  the  Triennial  Rill,  246.  His  refusal 
of  ofHce,  329.  Receives  a  pressinc  letter  from  Elisa- 
beth Villiers,  329.  And  from  Wharton  and  Rus- 
sell. 330.  Real  causes  of  his  refusal,  330.  Visited 
by  Sir  James  Montgcmer^r,  351.  Induced  by  the 
King  to  accept  the  seals.  352.  Rewarded  with  a 
Dukedom  and  tho  Garter,  362.  Entertains  William 
III.  in  the  Wolds,  426.  Ills  nervousness  at  the 
confession  of  Fenwick,  662.  His  position  and  fieel- 
Ings,  632. 

Sidney,  (afterwards  Lord  Romney) ;  his  strange  In- 
terview with  William  Penn,  33.  Appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  269.  Falls  to  conciliate  the 
Englishry,  260.  Holds  a  parliament  in  Dublin, 
260.  Puts  an  end  to  the  session,  261.  Recalled, 
262.  Created  Karl  of  Romney  and  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  427. 

Simon,  Saint,  Duke  of,  163,  note.  Attends  Lewis 
XIV.  on  his  campaign  In  the  Netherlands,  197, 200. 

Slon  House,  129. 

Slxtus  V. ;  his  extermination  of  outlaws  In  the  Papal 
dominions,  160. 

Sklnnera*  Oompany;  the,  112.  The  Skinnera*  Ilall, 
112. 

Small-pox:  Its  nTages,  369. 

Smith,  Aaron;  examined  bj  the  Lords  as  to  the 
committal  of  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon  to  the 
Tower.  217.  RIs  connection  with  John  Trenchard, 
266.  His  hatred  of  the  Jacobites,  860,  862.  The 
lAneashire  prqeecutlons,  801.  Ordered  to  the  bar 
of  the  House,  567. 

Smith,  Adam;  his  view  of  the  Natk>nal  Debt,  236. 

Smith.  John ;  appointed  to  a  commlsilonerdklp  of 
the  Treasury,  863. 

Smith.  Matthew,  the  spy,  631. 

Smithfleld,  executions  in,  216. 

Smyrna  fleet :  miscarriage  of  the,  291.  The  mlifbiw 
tune  discussed  In  the  House  of  Commons,  827. 
Speech  of  Montague  respecting,  327.  The  fleet 
voted  to  have  been  treacherously  mismanaged,  838. 

Snatt,  the  nonjuring  divine ;  his  conduct  at  the  exe- 
cution of  Friend  end  Parkyns,  473.  Arrested,  473. 
Set  at  liberty,  474. 

Sol mes,  Count;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  SteJn- 
kirk,2D4,206.  UnlverwUy  disliked.  219.  HortaUj 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  288. 

Somen,  John  (afterwards  Lord  Somera);  eondncts 
the  prosecutions  of  Preston  and  his  acoomplices,  24. 
Ma<to  Attorney  General,  222.  Oppoees  the  Bill  for 
the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  eases  of  High  Treason, 
223.  Takes  the  dialr  In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
UcMii,28l.    Appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
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.S<.*al,  2CS.  n\'  ciniiipnre  In  the  Wbl;^  party,  314. 
Hi'*  publk-  and  private  charact^-r,  3L4.  iri.<«  accom- 
pll)<hDiKnt!i,  HI!}.  HU  iniiiiiflt*«iit  patronaice  of 
i;eiiiUK  and  learning,  315.  Char);iKl  wltli  irrelliriun 
aud  imuii>rality,  315.  II is  plan  fur  tho  rootoration  of 
the  onrroncy,  442.  Crcatod  Buron  of  Kveffham.  639. 

SoTcreitrn  of  England ;  rv\finn  but  docs  not  gowrn, 
Id.     I'eculinr  prvrO)»itives  of  the.  100,  lOl. 

Spain:  hor  fallen  givatnefui,  192.  Dii«oncaniratioD 
of  il8  whole  administration.  193.  Charles  II.  and 
hL^  iDinLoter  (iuKtann^ra,  193.  The  French  plan  for 
compellini;  her  to  sue  fur  peace.  354.  Catalonia 
rava^fud  by  the  French  under  N<iaiUeK.  Xt^.  The 
Fn^nch  driven  out  by  tho  Enf^lttih  fleet,  under 
Kui'sell.  ;WiS.  Wrettihdd  condition  of  her  army  and 
navy,  3,V.». 

SiK'ke.  Hugh,  265.  300. 

.Spice  lKl.iiidM;  the  Dutch  in  the,  122. 

Sprat.  1ii!>hop  of  lUn-heAler;  plot  of  Robert  Youdr  to 
implicate  liim  and  other  divines,  183.  Taken 
into  custody,  1S5.    Kxamined  by  the  Council,  186. 

Stair.  MaHter  of  f  Sir  John  DalrympleV.  his  Joy  at  the 
delay  of  Mac  lau  of  <iilencoe  in  taking  the  oath, 
147.  HlM  character  and  tolentis  14*<.  I'robable 
cau«es  for  his  hatred  of  .Mac  Ian  of  (llencoc,  149. 
liiit  hatrcil  of  the  lawlfWH  Ilighlanil  clans,  160. 
Ill*  plans  for  exti>rminatlng  tliem,  151.  Induces 
the  King  to  sign  the  order  for  their  destruction. 
15^3.  The  moKMcre  of  Ciluncoe,  157.  Ilis  mortifi- 
cation at  the  em-npo  of  so  many  of  the  clan,  162. 
Acoumpanicii  William  to  Holland,  '2(ti.  Hid  letters 
the  jujle  cnuM  of  the  nia(<«acre  of  (Hencoe,  401. 
C-enxured  by  the  Scottish  l*arlinmcnt,  401.  His 
crime  extenuated  by  the  Scottish  Parliament.  4()1- 
40.1.  Di^niLxseil  by  the  King  fur  his  counection 
■with  the  Ulenwje  maHriacre.  404. 

Stamford  ;  vi-iit  of  \ViIliam  III.  to,  425. 

Stamfonl.  Earl  of;  entoruiins  William  III.  at  Brad- 
gate,  42i'>. 

Stamp  dnties.  origin  of  the,  341. 

States  (iencral ;  King  William's  attendance  at  a 
sitting  of  the.  U*. 

Steiukirk,  luittle  of.  334-3.''>7. 

Steward.  C^iiirt  of  the  lA^rd  High,  118, 119.  Case  of 
Lord  Mohun,  224-225. 

Stillingtli>ttt.  lli^hop;  attends  the  consecration  of 
Tilinlson.  87. 

St<x-k-jobber>( ;  origin  of,  200,  232,  not«. 

Subi>iille.s  graiitiHi  by  Parliament  fi>r  the  extraordi- 
nary ne(V!(<<itii>M  of  thu  (jovernment,  227.  Amount 
of  Rubsiilius  at  various  pcriodii.  227.  noto. 

Sunderland.  Robert  SiMMuvr.  Earl  of;  hated  by  the 
nation,  ',V)H.  His  npo^ta^y,  iiOS.  His  escape  to 
itotienlani.  3iju.  Thrown  into  prison  there,  but 
reletised,  309.  His  s«ix)nd  apostasy,  309.  Puts 
forth  an  a^HiIiigy.  30'J.  His  return  to  England, 
WJ.  Retires  into  seclusion,  310.  Reappears  In 
Parliament,  310.  His  art  of  whihpering,  310. 
Tiiku'j  a  rt'^id'Mice  near  Whitehall,  and  i.«  consulted 
on  Kngli.-^h  Hilics  by  the  King,  311.  He  advi.«e<) 
the  King  to  give  the  preffren**  to  the  Whigs.  312. 
His  renwns.  :U2.  Effects  a  reconciliation  between 
William  and  tho  Priofess  Anne,  392.  HIm  seat  of 
A  IthoriH)  \  Mted  by  King  William,  424.  Appointed 
liOPl  (.'h.imU'rlain,  540. 

Swetleu  :  her  men.ncing  demeanour,  190. 

Swifi.  Dr.  .lonathan:  bis  remarks  on  the  conquorcd 
Iriifh.  91,  note.  Hi.-<  attack  on  the  Uovernmcnt, 
02.  Hisre-iidence  at  Mo«>r  Park,  262.  His  early 
life,  2*V).  Sent  fnmi  Temple  to  explain  his  views 
on  the  Triennial  Rill  to  the  King,  264.  1114  re- 
marks on  Lord  Somers,  314,  note.  His  character 
of  Thomai  Wharton,  322.  His  opinion  of  Elisa- 
beth Villier;*,  330. 

Taafe,  the  informer,  381-J63. 

Taluui«h.  TlKim.ort:  serves  under  Ginkell  in  Ireland. 
(i7.  His  t-hare  in  the  hieKe  of  Atlilone.  71.  And 
at  the  tmttle  of  Axhrim,  75.  High  opinion  enter- 
tained i>f  his  military  iiualitications,  219.  Appoiut«Hl 
to  the  lYiinm.and  of  the  troop.n  on  board  of  the  Earl 
of  Rerkfl«-y''<  .«>{U.\driin.  354.  Lands  at  Brent,  355. 
Mortally  wound<'d.  Hfiii. 

Tankerville.  Karl  of,  470. 

T.irbi-t :  hit  plan  f»r  purifying  the  Ilighl.ands,  142. 

T.ivi'«to«.'k.  .^IanlUl■H.s  of  (ion  of  Lord  William  Rtis- 
wjlli.  429. 

Tax.itlon:  in  the  years  1«V.»2.  H',93,  229. 

Tea;  iutn>duftl<in  of.  int>  Kndaml,  104.  Tncrcase 
in  til-  iniitorts  of,  before  the  end  of  tho  17 Ih  cen- 
tury, 104. 


Temple,  Sir  William :  his  vork  on  thfi  BatATian  Fcd^ 
ration  referred  to,  234.  Ooniult«Hl  Uy  thft  King  oa 
the  Triennhd  Bill,  'X2.  Senils  hla  emetmlmrj,  Swif^ 
to  convey  his  oplnkm  to  the  King,  263. 

Third  I*arty.  the,  in  Europe.  190. 

Thomond  Bridge,  aHalr  of,  81. 

Tillotwn,  Arclibiahop:  ronnermtMl  ArcbbislKip  of 
Cantt^rbury.  37.  Respect  paid  to  him  by  the  ymwn, 
37.  His  popularity  in  the  aty  of  London.  37.  li- 
bels of  the  JaeoMtea  on  him.  37.  UIk  fbrglreaeas 
of  his  enemlea,  38.  flia  death,  365.  KindneM  H 
WUIUm  to  his  widow,  866.  Price  realiaed  by  hii 
sermons,  365. 

Time  bargains ;  origin  of;  232. 

Titus,  Colonel :  his  speech  on  the  Oommons'  Triennlnl 
Bill.  246.    IHs  speech  on  the  LunU*  lUll,  344. 

Tonson:  the  bookseller,  436. 

Tories;  their  feelings  on  the  state  of  the  law  fbr  regn* 
laUng  the  trials  for  treason,  115, 116.  117.  State 
of  parUes  in  1692.  217.  The  Tbrlei.  hatred  of  Hm 
national  debt,  233.  Their  view  of  Parllam^ntarr 
Reform.  238,  et  sea.  Tlieir  opposition  to  the  Tri- 
ennial BilL  246.  Their  insular  policy,  3V2.  Tha 
chiefs  of  the  Tory  party.  322.  SMmoar,  322. 
Muxgrave.  322.  llarley.  823.  Foley,  326l  Howe, 
326.  State  of  parUes  at  the  general  alcetton  of 
1695.  427. 

Tonrnay ;  headquarters  of  Villemy  at,  406^ 

Tourville,  Admiral :  appointed  to  the  command  of  tbt 
Bren  fleet.  165.  Sets  sail  for  England,  175.  Olvei 
l«ttle  to  tho  Englii«h  fleet,  175.  His  flicht,  176. 
Presents  himself  before  Lewiit  at  Venaillca,  201. 
Commands  the  Brest  squadron.  292.  Joina  Ei^trsei 
at  (fibraltar,  292.  Destroys  the  t^myrna  fleet  at 
liSgos,  2SKI.    Ills  squadron  sent  to  Barcelona.  354. 

Trade ;  powers  of  the  English  monarchs  for  tho  rcgiH 
lation  of,  100.  Monopolies  created  in  the  rvign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  lol.  Those  granted  by  Jaaca 
I.,  >Jl.  The  East  India  Company,  102.  Chlld*f 
remarks  on  free  trade.  114. 

Treason ;  debate  in  Parlhunent  on  the  Bill  for  regii- 
Inting  Trials  in  cases  of,  115.  The  former  method 
of  conducting  triaK  117.  The  bill  pasaed  by  tba 
Commons,  117.  The  chief  enactments  of  it,  117. 
Sent  to  the  Upper  House,  117.  Returned  amended, 
but  ntjected  by  the  Commons.  118, 119.  KeaMMia 
of  the  Commons  for  opposing  the  I/>nJs*  amend- 
ment, 119. 121.  Tlie  bill  suflerod  to  drop.  121.  The 
bill  resumed  by  tho  IIoui«  of  Commons,  222.  8nf^ 
fered  again  to  drop,  223.  Again  broo^cht  in,  338. 
But  thrown  out^  333.  Again  introduced,  and  again 
lost.  368.  Passing  of  the  Act  for  the  Kegnlatloa 
of  Trials  in  cai«c«  of.  447. 

Treby ;  made  Chief  Juntire  of  the  Common  l*leas,  SMb 

Tredenham ;  op|ioses  the  Triennial  Bill.  2461 

Tronchard,  John :  appointed  Berretary  of  State  with 
Nottingham,  265.  Account  of  him,  266.  HIa  nal 
position.  2G5.  Complaints  of  his  adminiftrallon, 
3i30.  Ills  severity  to  the  Jacobites,  360.  The  I^n- 
csshire  prosecutions,  361.  Failure  of  hii  health. 
366.    His  death.  406.  407. 

Tn>vor.  Sir  John ;  employed  to  corrupt  memben  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  221.  His  Integrity  n» 
pectcd,  265.  Ills  duties  as  an  equity  Jndge  Inafl^ 
ciently  performed.  266.  His  Tenallty,  322,  38S. 
Found  guilty  and  censured  by  the  Ilouee.  the  qae«* 
tion  being  put  by  himselC  383.  Kxpellwl  fkom  tha 
House,  3S3. 

Triennial  Bill;  passed  by  the  House  of  T4>id«,  S46. 
Refusal  of  the  King  to  pass  It,  262.  Again  brnqght 
Into  the  House  of  Commons,  833.  Thrown  ont, 
333.    Passes  Into  a  law.  368. 

Trouin,  Du  tiuay ;  the  freebooter,  213. 

Trumball.  Sir  W  illiam;  appointed  subordinata  Sec- 
retary of  State,  407. 

Turks :  defiled  In  battle  by  Lewis  of  Baden,  U. 
Opposed  to  l^owis  of  B.iden  on  the  Danube,  201. 
Compel  the  generals  of  the  Empire  to  ralat  tha 
siego  of  Belgrade,  3i)l. 

Turner,  Bi:*hop  of  Ely:  charged  by  Preston  with 
treasonable  conduct.  20.  Warrant  Issued  Ibr  hia 
apprehension.  2S.     l>capes  to  France.  28. 

Tweedale.  .lohn  Hay,  Marquess  of;  appointed  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Sootlish  Parliamant. 
397. 

Tyburn,  188.  Interest  of  the  Londoner!  In  aa  msM' 
*cutlnn  at,  472,  473. 

Tyrconnel,  Ricliani  Talbot,  Earl  of:  his  return  to 
Ireland,  65.  Representations  made  to  James  i» 
specting  his  incapacity,  CA.  Ilia  increasing  meutal 
and  bodily  ioflrmiUes,  70.    Uli  IntorfomMv  with 
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Saint  Ruth  in  the  fieM.  70.  His  diNlike  of  San- 
fiflil.  70.  riiiinourfl  of  Tyr<v>nnel's  cnomlefl,  70-72. 
lU-turiiS  to  Liinorirk,  '\i.  Iliii  populnrity  in  Lime- 
riok.  78.  ]Ii.«  proparationn  for  deft^ndinfc  Limerick, 
7H,  7^<.  liiH  (li»«iK>udpncj,  70.  His  death,  79.  Hid 
burial  plac«»,  7y. 

Vzes,  Duku  of;>Iain  at  Landen,  289. 

Vauban,  MarfslLiI  dc;  pn>flcnt  at  the  siege  of  Mnns, 
'22.  His  t^kill  as  a  military  engineer,  198.  Con- 
duets  the  sl<*.ce  of  Namur,  198.  Places  Brest  in  a 
hii;li  8late  of  dofontre,  3i5. 

Yau.ifniont,  I'rinri}  of;  liis  hi;jh  opinion  of  Marlbo- 
roujrh'.s  taU'iils  as  a  jreneral,  &6.  I-,ert  in  Flanders 
to  watrh  Villcroy.  40S.  Wis  skiiful  manoeuvre, 
40A.    Joins  tho  a'llies  before  Namur.  411. 

Vi'ndom«>.  I^wis  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at  the  batUo 
of  StHukirk,  204. 

Vors.-iillo.s ;  L-.r-l  Middloton's  account  of.  281,  282. 

Vertuc,  the  en;;ruvur ;  patronised  by  Lord  Somera, 
ai5. 

Veto;  the,  of  tli«?  Sovereii;n.  IM. 

Victor  Ain.idi'u-*  of  Savoy ;  grant.s  a  toleration  for 
tlio  Wul.li-iH.'x,  21.1,  21. 

VilhToy,  Mftr-luii  tho  Duke  of;  appointed  to  con- 
duct th«>  cnmp.iiLrn  of  16'J5,  404.  IIIm  ignorance  of 
th«'  dutii.'S  tiru  trriMt  ;;enf  ral.  405.  Fixe;*  his  head- 
quartiTs  ait  T>iurnay.  400.  His  cart'loKsnesH  in  al- 
liiwinj;  Vauilcinont  to  ofurjip^j  t«:)  <ihent,  40X,  409, 
Taki's  Dixinuyili*  and  Doyu.-n',  411.  liombards 
Hru'Js.'ls,  411.  ttoea  to  the  relief  of  Namur,  but 
withdraw?*.  414. 

Villi-T.-«,  Kli/iib'*ih ;   her  influence  over  tlie  Prince  • 
of  OrttUiT*'  whil..  Hi  the  Hague,  330.    Her  qualifi- 
cations of  mind,  330. 

W.nlkcr;  his  work  on  the  Icon  Basilike,  249. 

Wnll;  hi.s  iiiirh  position  in  Spain,  90. 

>Vur;  pro^rffs  in  the  art  of,  produced  by  civillja- 
tion,  2^;). 

W.irrinirt'iTi,  L-)rd.  2.'il. 

Warwick  rnsiU'i  vi^it  of  William  IH.  tn,  420. 

Waui'liop:  his  liDpe  iu  tho  success  of  the  garrison 
of  Limcrifk.  41h, 

WaMeii-ifi;  toleration  obtained  for  them  by  William 
III.,  2'). 

Wt-llMH-k:  vi.Mt  of  William  HI.  to,  42.5. 

W«'lw<><)<l :  his  p:ip.T  the  Obsk^rvator,  418. 

Wovmouth,  Thoma-*  Thynno,  Viscount;  offers  an 
u'syluin  to  FHshop  Kvn,  40. 

Wharton.  TIimhuls;  hi.s  early  life,  319.  His  licen- 
tiousinsx.  ."iJii,  His  menlucity  and  eflronU'ry.  320. 
lIi-«  sliid.  32i>.  Hit  nrt  of  pIcctionetTinx,  321.  His 
NTvitv-*  to  tlii'  Whiir  party,  321.  Opinions  of  the 
Whiir-*  and  T..ri.-s  of  hi.s  character,  .Til-,T22.  Per- 
Bonaily  di-^liki'd  by  th»*  Kin-i,  .'i27.  Obtains  a  com- 
rnitl"*'  to  cx.iiniin.'  the  books  of  tiie  City  of  London 
and  tlu«  K.ist  India  t'onij)any,  3S2-3S3.  His  report 
to  th«'  Ili-UH"  of  t?ommout  of  tliM  proceedings  of 
the  joint  ('on)inittit>  of  Ijoth  Houses  as  to  the 
bribiTv  of  th.'  K.i^t  India  Company,  li^l.  .Sent  to 
thi>  L  <r<l«  to  iiir<Tin  thi«  Hous<>  tli.-tt  the  Commons 
liiul  ri"<ol\cd  to  iinp«*nch  tho  Duko  of  Leeds,  3-S9. 
Moves  th.«  .Address  44.^ 

Whi^s:  thfir  j5ii«M'rs  ut  SherlfHik.  4r».  Their  remarks 
oil  till'  sf:iti'  (tf  tbi'  law  for  re;;uUting  the  trials 
f  .r  tr.-as..n.  n.-)-ll.'..  State  of  |mrties  In  16W,  299. 
Whi;:  vl«'w  of  I*;irli:im«?nt«ry  Reform,  23S.  et  seq. 
Th..  Whi.;-  j-upfNirt  tljc  Triennial  Bill,  24ti.  8un- 
drrUnd  advi-es  William  to  giv»»  the  preference  to 
tbn  WhiLTs.  ;J12.  Ftea-ionn  for  this  preference,  312. 
Auth"ritv  i-x-Tcisi'd  by  the  cbi<»fs  of  the  party  over 
thM  whoU,  Whiu'  I'ody.  3i:t.  JtuMcli.  313.  Somers, 
314.  M'int.i^MJ.'.  310.  Wharton,  31'J.  The  govern- 
ini'Mt  entru-t.tl  to  Whirs,  319.  (iradual  formation 
of  a  \\  hi:;  ministry.  IWA.  St.ite  of  parties  at  the 
g.ni.r.tl  <'l-<  ti-n  uf  l»ii»:».  427.  A  purely  Whig 
ministry  f-.nmd.  0'>'.».  Ketdings  of  the  Whigs 
nlf.uf  r.'iiui.k.  '>\i\  KniH'ciiil  marks  of  royal 
fax.ur  b.-^l..w.'d  nil  tho  Whi.'-,  538. 

Whif.'fii.ir-;  i.rivil.-.'c-<  of.  alwllshed,  r,Z7. 

Wbitin'v.  .Itnii'-!;  th«'  hit;hwavmnn,  215. 

>Mili!iin  III.:  sai|.>  t<>r  Hollanii.  13.  Hit  dangers,  13. 
Lands  :it  i;<iri>>'.  14.  His  joyful  re<\*pti(>n  by  th« 
Ihit.h.  14.  llis  til  line's  on  his  arrival  in  his 
nntivi*  bind.  1  4.  His  «>ntrancH  into  the  Hague.  14. 
Att.-nds  .-i  sittin.'  of  tin.  States  (i«>neral,  10.  Mee^ 
In-.;  of  th.'  an-Ht « V.n.rre«.  at  the  Hague.  Ifi.  Sp«wrh 
of  ^^  illiani  at  tho  tir!<t  nn-etlng  <if  tke  Congress, 
17.    C'lidu'TLs  the  dejuirtment  of  foreign  aflairt 


himself,  18.  His  peculiar  talonta  as  a  negotiator, 
19-20.  He  obtains  a  toleration  for  the  Waldensea, 
20.  Hastensto  the  relief  of  Mons.  22.  Returns  to 
England.  23.  Trials  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators,  2^ 
William's  unsuspicious  nature.  21^.  Treachery  of 
some  of  his  servants,  48.  He  returns  to  the  Conti- 
nent, 50.  His  sojourn  at  Loo,  50.  Despatches  Marl- 
borough to  fi)rm  a  camp  near  Brus.<ioIs,  50.  Com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  57.  Splen- 
dour of  his  heailquarters,  57.  Progress  of  the  war 
in  Ireland,  58-94.  Pacification  of  the  kingdom, 
93-94.  William  n>turns  to  Kngland.  95.  Summons 
the  Parliament,  95.  Requested  by  the  Hou.sc  of 
Commons  to  dissolve  the  Old  East  India  Company, 
114.  His  alarm  and  annoyance  at  tho  discovery 
of  the  treasonable  designs  of  Marlborough,  125. 
Dismisses  Marlborough  from  his  command,  120. 
Obstinacy  of  the  Princess  Anne  punlithed  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  129.  Commands  the  ai^oum- 
ment  of  Parliament,  130.  Puts  his  Veto  on  a  bill, 
136.  Circumstances  under  which  be  uaed  his 
Veto,  137-1 3S.  Slakes  some  changes  In  his  house- 
hold and  in  the  ministry,  139.  His  disss tisfact ion 
with  the  sUtti  of  religious  feeling  in  Scotland,  140. 
Signs  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  people 
of  Glencoe.  IShi.  His  exculpation,  153.  The  mnssa- 
cre  of  (flencoe.  157.  William  goes  to  the  Continent, 
102.  Determination  of  the  French  government  to 
send  an  expedition  to  England.  104.  Effect  of 
Jame.s*s  Di>cla ration  in  England,  171.  The  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  join,  173.  The  battle  of  Ia 
Hogue.  175.  William's  foreign  poliry,  189.  Suo 
ceeds  iu  preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition, 
194.  Leu  i8  takes  the  field,  197.  Siege  of  Namur, 
197.  Battle  of  St«>inkirk,  200.  Conspiracy,  of 
Grandval.  207.  William  returns  to  England,  210. 
Distri^sM  in  England,  213.  ImTease  of  crime.  214. 
Meeting  of  Parliameut,  210.  The  King's  spet-ch, 
217.  lH>bat<>s  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  218. 
Semis  a  moiwage  to  tho  House  of  Commons  inform- 
ing them  that  he  cannot  dis-^olve  the  Old  East 
India  Company,  220.  His  opi)osition  to  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  240.  Aildro.os  of  tliH  Commons  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  202.  Tho  King  rofuM>s  to  pass 
the  Triennial  Bill,  202.  Ministerial  arrangements, 
2t>4.  Wllli.tm's  depaHure  for  Holland,  266. 
Opinion  entertained  of  him  by  French  statesmen 
of  his  day,  282.  William's  anxieUc^s  and  diffl- 
cnlties,  283.  Encamps  near  I/)uvain,  2K4.  Ad- 
vances tn  Nether  Hespen,  2^5.  Ruw  of  Luxem- 
burg, 2S5.  William  forUfies  his  position,  280. 
The  battle  of  Landen,  2S7.  William  charges  the 
Fn>nch  guards,  287.  His  gntatness  of  character 
displayed  in  battle,  288.  Ills  retreaU  288,  289. 
His  ability  and  vigour  in  repairing  his  defeat, 
290-291.  Reaches  Louvain  and  collects  his  forces, 
291.  His  anxiety  for  Portland,  291.  His  return 
tn  England,  301 .  His  dislike  of  the  House  of  d »m- 
nions,  3U.).  Consults  Sunderland  on  the  (|uestion 
of  the  internal  administration  of  the  n>alm.  311. 
Is  indurwl  to  entrust  the  gr>vernment  to  the  Whig 
partv,  329.  Influence  exerciiscd  over  him  1*7 
Eliiabeth  Viliiers  while  at  the  Hague,  530.  His 
iuterest  in  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
in  canes  of  Treason,  333.  336.  Refuses  to  pass 
the  Place  Bill,  336.  Receives  a  Representation 
from  tlie  House  of  Commons,  330.  His  victory 
over  the  Commons,  337.  Prop>gues  I*arliameut, 
351.  Induces  Shrewsbury  to  accept  the  seals  of 
Secretary  of  State,  351.  Bestows  new  title*  on 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  both  parties,  353.  Goes  to 
the  Continent,  853.  The  French  plan  of  war, 
354.  The  English  plan  of  war,  354.  The  disaster 
at  Brest,  356.  William  Ukes  Iluy,  Wa).  Re- 
turns to  England,  364.  His  kindness  to  the 
widow  of  Tillotson,  365.  Gives  his  axsent  to 
the  Triennial  Bill.  368.  Death  of  Mary,  300. 
William  fbunds  Greenwich  Hospital  in  memory  of 
Mary.  372.  His  distress.  375.  His  recnncilUtion 
with  the  Princess  Anno,  391.  Jacobite  plots  against 
his  person,  394.  His  departure  for  Flanders,  397. 
How  fiir  he  was  to  blame  for  not  punishing  tho 
author  of  the  massacre  of  Glencne,  404.  The  Duke 
of  Villeroy,  tho  French  Marshal.  406.  William 
collects  hb  army  at  Ghent.  406.  He  determines 
to  retake  Namur,  406.  His  marches  and  skir^ 
mibhes,  406.  His  march  straight  upon  Namur, 
408.  Directs  the  aiege  In  per.iou.  4Ci9.  Appearance 
of  Michael  Gndfirey  In  the  camp.  410.  Surn-nder 
of  the  town  to  the  allies.  411.  The  French  n>tlre 
into  the  dtadul,  411.    WUliam  eoirusU  the  siege 
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Ilea,  95.  Joing  tho  Dutch  fleot,And  mlla  under  the 
oiiiimnQil  uf  ]lnHH?n,  ITu.  TeDipi>r  of  the  fltwtf 
174.  (}{▼«!«  battle  t»  Ihu  Fi\>nch  at  Im.  Hogue,  17ri. 
The  rhaiiiii'l  flitot  plai:cd  under  the  command  uf 
Kllli';:n;w  and  LKiUval,  2<M. 

Flti*>t,  thu  Dutrh ;  julnfl  the  JInglish  fleet  andcr  Kiu- 
wll,  173. 

Foley,  I'aul ;  Ids  parenta^^e  ami  early  life,  326.  Ills 
pulitical  prinoipIeH,  3l'4.  Ilia  abilities  aud  moral 
character.  3'Jfi.  1 1  in  indei>cnduuci>.  Sin.  Upposea 
the  lucreaflu  of  the  army,  34ii.  Appiiiuted  chair* 
man  of  the  Bribery  Committee,  3b3.  Choaea 
Speaker,  3^3. 

Foley.  ThuniuM :  his  friendship  with  Baxter,  326. 

Fox,  (}eor);e ;  hln  character,  '2S.  29.  Quotationa  from 
his  works,  29,  uou*.  Hhf  expo«<lUona  of  thc^^■red 
Writln;ri«,  til).    AbHunlity  of  (iome  of  his  fi>lloweni, 

31.  Abilitii>!i  and  uttainmentt  of  eome  of  them, 

32.  Lctillu'fl  rvmarka  on  thorn,  32,  note.  Death 
of  F»»x,  33. 

Fox,  Stephen;  olecte^l  fjr  the  City  of  I/)ndon,  42S. 
Ile8i;;n8  hit*  prutenKi'^ns  to  the  place  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  539,  hV). 

Fowler,  Bishop;  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  OIou- 
coster,  42. 

France:  cungrcM  of  thit  preat  coalition  forme>l 
against,  10.  et  seq.  ller  remurccii,  121.  Uer  ad- 
Tan  ta{;e4  in  Catalonia  and  Piedmont,  58.  Sendfi 
a  fleet,  with  armn,  ammunition,  and  food,  with  offl- 
cent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Ireland,  60.  A  portion 
of  the  Irinh  Roman  Catholic  troopn  emltarkii  for 
France,  vS<^89.  The  French  fli^t  rufuxen  battle,  h7. 
IVepanitiunii  in  France  fur  iuTadinfi;  England,  1G(. 
105.  The  French  flctst  detained  in  port  beyond 
thi'ir  time.  173.  Puts  out  to  sea  under  Tourville. 
170.  Defeutiii  by  the  EuKliith  and  Dut.h  tici't 
under  Russell,  175-178.  LowL)  takefl  the  field 
htm<<elf,  197.  Splendour  of  his  camp,  197.  Hia 
IranienTC  army,  197.  Hid  fiie>;o  of  Namur.  lv)9. 
The  batth;  of  Steinktrk,  2u3>20G.  Diatrciiii  in 
FranctN  213.  PlRtrejw  of  Franco  in  1092,  22M,  275. 
National  debt  uf,  2:U.  Failure  of  the  cmpn  in,  in 
1093,  241.  Ct>mmenccment  of  the  campaif^n  in 
Brabant,  2^^  Battle  of  lianden,  28t;-291.  The 
victory  a  dc-ir  one  for  the  French.  289.  They 
beirii>;;e  and  t;ike  Charl«n>y,  2;»1.  .Military  nuc- 
ceKiiea  of  France,  301.  DiitntM  in  France  in  169:i, 
D02.  Mlxery  of  thu  country  districts  to  kei'p  Paris 
in  K^od  Iiuniour,  303.  The  cam]iHi:ru  of  1094,  :t53, 
354.  Tlirt  French  plan  of  war,  3.')4.  Repulse  of 
the  Englti'h  at  Bn>.''t.  350,  357.  The  war  carried 
into  Spain.  3o8.  Villeroy  rliosen  tu  conduct  the 
war  in  169.'>,  494.  Loss  of  Nnmur,  414.  The 
French  n.iTy  nhut  up  in  Toulon,  418.  i'rep.trations 
for  a  di.^ifnt  on  £n;:Iand,  45S.  Dlatress  of  France 
in  1096,  4S3.  Ne^otiationfl  for  peace  opened,  493. 
Terms  of  peace  botwifu  Kn>;Iand  and  Franco 
settled,  552.    The  tri'iity  of  Ryswick  sitpied,  550. 

Francld,  Sir  Philip,  and  Junius,  87,  note. 

Fra^cr,  Cat.il«>};ue ;  made  ren.-)or  of  the  press,  279. 
CumpcUeii  by  the  Wxgh  ('hiirch  party  to  re^ii^n,  249. 

Free  trade ;  principles  of,  between  Enjjland  and  India 
advocated,  llO-lll. 

French  fliiet :  arrival  of,  in  the  Shannon,  00. 

Fressingfleld :  the  extatn  of  .Vrchbi.«hop  .^uncroft,  40. 

Friend,  Sir  John:  hii*  |iart  in  a  Jactibite  plot,  400. 
Itefuses  to  assiAt  in  the  A (iuivi nation  Plot,  455. 
Arretted,  400.  Trio«i  for  treaaon.  470.  Found 
guilty,  471.    Ills  execution,  473. 

Fuller,  William:  hi.i  plot,  V.U\  His  services  to  the 
government  of  Willlim,  131.  His  de"perate  for- 
tunes, 132.  Adniltt4>d  to  the  hou.«<e  of  Titu^  O.ates. 
IVl.  Announces  hN  disi^ivery  of  a  Jacobite  plt>t, 
134.  Petition^  the  Hoove  of  Cummom*  to  hear  him, 
134.  His  >«tory  to  the  House.  135.  His  villauy 
dbcovere'.i,  130.    His  punishment,  130. 

Gaftiey:  hanRfvl  without  tri.il,  GO. 

Qalwoy ;  its  st-tto  undiT  the  Roman  Catholic  army 
of  Jamo«,  02.  Besieged  by  Ciiukell,  78.  Capitu- 
lates. 7S. 

flarraway's  Coffeehouse,  232. 

Gafftana:;n,  .ManiUH?4<  of,  governor  of  the  .^pani.'<h 
Netherlands:  attemls  the  ron;;reK«i  at  the  Hague, 
10,  17.  H'h  unfit  ueiu  for  his  poHt«  193.  His  loas 
of  Mons,  19:1.  Re<raIIed,  195.  Hi<<  mortification, 
190. 

Gaudon.  Dr. :  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the  Icon 
Ba.-iliko,  24-.i. 

Gasctte,  the  liondon;  the  only  newspaper  in  exi<<t- 


enee  at  tha  time  of  the  Reroliitioii,  41S.    Xta  par 
Uallty  and  meagronMH^  419. 

Genoa,  Bank  of;  844. 

Germains,  »t:  aUte  of  the  Ooait  of,  270.  JmoMiTf 
return  to,  after  tbe  battle  of  La  Uogiam,  '£0. 
Magnifieenoe  of  the  palace  and  annoaoding  ermn- 
try,  270.  Constant  gloom  of  the  Court,  '/lU.  Thm 
Protestants  neglected  and  tlie  Human  Catbolloa 
preferred  in  all  cases.  271.  OpiDinn  entertaiiud  at 
SU  Germains  of  Sanrroft,  272.  Undisputed  gwaj 
of  the  Noneompoandera  at.  274. 

<lermans;  their  taste  ibr  wine,  17.  Aneedoto  ot 
one,  17. 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  357. 

GUdon;  the  disciple  of  Charlei  Blount,  2ft2.  H« 
doggrel  and  slander,  25'J. 

Ginkell,  Geuernl;  his  control  over  the  Dutch  In  In- 
land, 61.  State  of  liis  English  troops  and  mefee* 
narica,ei.  lie  Ukes  the  field.  G7.  KxoelUnt  coo- 
dition  of  his  army.  67.  Ueducea  Bally  mora,  t^:. 
Itadeges  and  Ukes  Athlone,  G8-72.  Fixes  liia  head- 
quarters at  BaUlnasIoe,  75.  Gains  the  hattla  of 
Aghrim.  75-76.  Takes  Gal  way,  7(t.  Lays  aiage  to 
IJmurick,  HO.  His  skill,  80.  ConsenU  to  Bago> 
ttato  with  the  besieged.  82.  Terms  of  tta^  eaniui> 
lation  of  the  city,  84.  85.  lib  diKpute  with  San- 
field,  85.  Rewarded  with  the  Earldom  of  Athfani^ 
208.    See  Athlone,  Eari  ot 

Gleucoe;  description  of  the  pats  of;  144.  Its  Inka* 
biUnts.  144.  Mac  Ian  of  Gleucoe,  143,  at  ski. 
(.See  .Macdonald  of  Glenooe.  and  Macdoualds,  the^ 
of  Glencoe.)  The  massacre  of  Gleucott,  157.  The 
event  not  known  to  tlie  puUle  for  tome  tima  after 
its  occurrence,  159.  The  news  spread  by  the  WHt- 
Jurors,  161.  The  massacre  unnntijed  in  tha  Seoi' 
tish  Parliament,  208.  Inquiry  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  into  the  maswere  at,  398.  Rcowt  of 
the  Committee,  400.  Bhune  attached  to  WiUism 
III.  for  not  having  punlslied  the  author  of  the 
crime,  404. 

Glengarry,  Macdonald  of;  takes  the  oath  to  WUUaa 
and  Mary,  147,  Revenge  uf  the  clan  on  the  peofls 
of  CuUoden,  148. 

(Menlyon.    See  Campbell,  Captain. 

CMenurchy,  Castle  of;  143. 

Gloucester,  the  Uuke  of  (son  of  tho  Pnnecsi  Abbs]^ 
423. 

Godfrey,  .Michael ;  his  share  In  the  foundation  of  tbs 
Bank  of  England,  U47.  VisiU  the  h««dqnartcn 
of  tho  allies  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  4IU.  KiUal 
there,  410. 

Goilolphin,  Lord:  fkvours  shown  to  him  by  WUIIsb 
III..  51.  Gained  over  by  the  JaroUta  Bulksl^, 
51,  52.  His  treason,  62.  Mariborough's  Inflocoes 
over  him,  52.  Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  In- 
land,  140.  His  prudence  and  experienca  in  finaae^ 
2:33.  His  talenU  appreciated  by  WUliam,  321.  His 
resignation,  510.  His  denial  in  tha  Uouso  oif  titfr 
sonable  designs,  625. 

Godwin  Sands,  13. 

Goodman.  Cardell  (Scum  Goodnaan)  ;  his  carMr,  8081 
11  ix  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot  407.  Sent  to  ^sol  te 
rioting,  and  liberated,  407.  ilia  dUaf^MnxBaM^ 
514. 

Ooreo,  island  of,  13. 

Grandval ;  employed  to  aswsslnata  WQllam  III.,  908^ 
His  aasistants,  Dumont  and  Leefdale,  aoa.  Hb 
visit  to  Jamfis  at  St.  Germalus.  208.  Betr^cd,  SML 
Arrastod  and  hanged,  298,  209.  Uis  1 
209. 

Gncvius,  16l 

Grant,  Mrs. ;  her  account  of  the  maaiaera  of  01«i 
159,  note. 

Granville,  Doctor  Dennis;  Insulted  at  and  fbrad  to 
quit  St.  Germains,  271. 

Grascombe;  his  Jacobite  pamphleta,  401. 

Great  Seal,  the.  given  to  Somers,  206^ 

Greenwich ;  Pala<«  of,  180.  Tho  Park  at,  180.  IbvB- 
daUon  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at,  180,  372. 

Grey,  I«ady  Jane,  425. 

GroUus,  17. 

Grumbletonlans,  tho,  216. 

Guy,  Henry ;  his  corrupt  praclicca,  330.  Bant  to  ths 
Tower,  381. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act;  suspepsIoB  of  tha,  464. 
Hackney  coa<'hes  of  Loudon  taxed,  341.    Tha  sos^ 

mun's  i>ctitiou  to  the  Commons.  381. 
Hague,  the;  recoptiun  nf  King  William  at,  1ft,  18. 

The  (}reat  Congnws  at,  1  ■«.    Galetj  of  tha  d^,  IT 
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llnlifHX.  Oeorso  Savilo,  Marquess  of:  h\»  denth.  S78. 
Hi?  <lcs<ondnnt5.  378.     IIii>  chnmctor,  S7K.  370. 

H.nniiltnn,  Anthony ;  his  Uc>^ription  of  the  Court  of 
J.'ini»>5  at  St.  «iermjiinK,  271. 

Hamilton,  (lURtaruK;  hin  sharo  In  the  osMult  on 
Athlnni'.  71. 

Hamilton,  Rirhnnl;  excbangcd  for  Mountjoy.  205. 

Hiimilton,  Duke  of;  api>ointi*d  Ix»rd  Hlf^h  (^ommiA- 
HioiH-r  in  th«?  rarlianieut  of  ikotland,  2(37.  ills 
deHth.  3ys. 

Hinnilton,  Li«M]tt>nant  Colonel,  of  Invemwia;  wnt 
to  d»'.«!troy  tho  MncdonaMs  of  Glcncoo.  166.  Hi* 
jtlans,  \M^  Ij'j".  The  mawncro,  167.  Hin  tilunder^ 
in>r  nrranjri'mi'ntH,  158.  HIm  barbarity,  168.  Ke- 
fuios  to  appear  before  the  FlKtaten  of  Scotland 
rtspectinjr  the  mai^«arre  of  Glencoe,  401. 

Hnmpdcn.  John :  fniln  to  obtain  a  8i>at  at  the  gnneral 
rlei'fion  (if  ir.06,  4.^0.  Attends  the  drawinic  room 
of  tho  I)u(ho.-H  of  Mazarine,  4C0.    His  suicide,  430. 

H'lrcourt.  Simon,  617. 

Ilnrl.-y,  Ki'hert;  Ills  parcntajro  and  early  life,  323. 
His  p..litical  principle*,  o24.  His  abilitie*.  3•.^^. 
Hi-*  p<H'try,  324,  note.  His  moral  rharacter,  326. 
Chan^jHS  from  Whijr  to  Tory,  326,"  Moven  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  throne,  337.  Opposes  the  increase 
of  the  amiT.  340. 

Hnrley.  Sir  Kdward.  323. 

Harrinj^ton,  l/ord.  02. 

Harris:  his  newspaper  the  IntcIIigenoo  Domestic 
and  FoH'ijrn,  419. 

HnxtJMv's,  Captiiin.  of  the  Sandwich  ;  his  death  at  La 
Ho::ue,  17«.>.     lluried  with  honour,  180. 

Havp';  burnt  by  the  Kni;li-«h  fleet,  3.*>7. 

H«Mrth  ni<»nev:  its  (Mliou.M  fentureit,  446. 

H.MUli.Mt«i.  (Ji'lbort,  tho  merrlinnt.  331. 

Heid'l'xrjr;  racked  by  the  French  under  the  Duko 
of  I^.r-*fs.  ,3Ji2. 

Heini-iiis,  iJmnd  Pensionary  of  Tlolland;  hii»  hlirh 
opinion  of  Marllwroupirs  talents  as  a  (general,  60. 
Hi.f  cr.rn'Hivmdence  with  William  III.,  1&«. 

Helena.  Saint;  riding  in,  against  the  Ea^t  India 
Com  pan  V.  liM». 

ir.n.h.r!and.  rhii'f  of.  160. 

H.'rU-rt.  Kd«nnl,  100.  Carries  the  great  seal  at  St. 
<;«'rniains,  274. 

H.>|Hn,  Nfth'-r;  encumpmentof  William  III.  at,  284. 

Ib'^-H'  CiisM'l,  Landgrave  of;  attends  tlie  Congress  at 
tb.«  HauMie.  17. 

Hc^.-e  Darmstadt,  Landfo-aTo  of;  attends  th4»  Con- 
jrn>«!s  at  tho  Ha):ne.  V.  (>mitj»  to  furnish  his  con- 
tingent to  the  coalition.  2S2. 

He?-"*!-  Darmsta'lt.  I'rinro  Goorjje  of;  his  share  in  the 
assault  on  Athlone.  71. 

Hii'kep.  (Jeorjro.  Dean  of  Worcester;  his  advocacy  of 
th.'  <i,K-trine  of  Divine  ri^tht,  273,  316. 

Hi;rh  Chnn-li  iiartv;  their  anroganco  at  the  appear- 
an.-««  of  WalkirV  K«ik  on  the  loon  Basilike,  241*. 

Hi:rhian(lers;  Mate  of  the.  in  lOW.  142.  Appeal  of 
th«*  ohirfs  to  James,  142.  James's  reply,  142. 
Hrcadalbanc  Rent  to  ne<^otiate  with  the  rel<el 
Hans.  142.  The  Hi>:h1ander8  re<iuired  to  take  the 
oaths  t-)  William  and  Mary,  140.  Inotanresof  the 
vin.liotiveni"y«  rif  hume  of  the  clanir,  14»<.  Plans  of 
the  M»Kti'r  of  Stair  for  extonniuatinc;  the  unruly 
el.iMs.  161.  William's  orler  for  rruhhini;  the  law- 
li-s^n.-oi  of  the  dans.  163.  The  uiaMarrc  of 
Cli-nci.,.,  i:)7.  State  of  the,  taken  Into  the  am- 
Ki.b-ration  of  the  Seotti.-h  Parliament,  268.  Law 
f'lr  tljf  .«nppri'.-.sion  of  depredation  In  the  High- 
lands pa.«nl,  2()S. 

Hi.'bwavmi'n:  jrreat  numl>eri«  of,  in  1093,  215. 

Hill.  Captain:  hi»  pnrcuit  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  224. 
.Murdorh  Monnlford,  'I-lb. 

Hill,  r'olf  iim|.  (Juvernor  of  InTemess,  146.  Ills 
tinmanitv.  ]'>.').  HLi  uneatiiness  after  themasracre 
of  <;u-n.-cH«.  liil. 

Hinilostan:  its  <Jrnndenr  under  Akbnr.  102.  And 
uu'liT  Aur«'n:.;zel>«*,  lO.'J. 

H'-i-'ui'.  [.a:  tlM'  .'neamjMnent  at.  16.8.    Battle  of,  176. 

Hollaiul:  vJ.Mt  of  Willi.am  III.  to,  13.  lUs  second 
vi>it  ti..  6»;.  I'rns|ierilv  of.  in  the  17th  centurv, 
111.  Pref.'n'nreorWilliam  III.for,l«9.  llerwar 
with  France  the  people's  war,  191.  National  debt 
of,  2.",t. 

Holland;  the  aoeomplice  of  Robert  Younfr,  180. 

Holt,  Sir  John;  presi-les  at  the  Old  Bailey  at  the 
trial  of  i'retiton  and  his  accompllco^  XY-U.  Con- 
sulted by  tin-  Lonls  re«peciinK  the  Act  for  exdud- 

,  in;;  I'apJHtH  from  public  trust*  in  Ireland,  98. 
Onl.-nM  to  prepare  a  new  bill.  98. 

H«'l\rot<l  Hou>e,  2o7. 


Honlaernlyk,  14. 

Hospitals :  not  one  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  180. 

Houblon,  ^^ir  John;  Governor  of  tho  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 489. 

Hough)  John ;  attends  tho  consecration  of  'nilotaon, 
87, 

Iloui^hton,  John ;  his  periodical  paper,  The  Colleo 
tion  for  the  Improvement  of  Industry  and  Trade, 
419. 

IIou»  of  Commons :  opening  of  the  Parliament  of 
1091.  96.  Debates  on  the  salaries  and  fees  of 
official  men,  06.  Passes  an  Act  excluding  PapLxts 
from  public  trust  in  Ireland,  98.  The  bill  sent 
bark  tn)m  the  Ixinls,  98.  Tho  bill  passed.  98. 
I'etltions'  from  the  rival  Ka'-t  India  Companies, 
113.  Bill  for  remodelling  the  Ea«t  India  Com- 
pany brought  in,  114.  The  terms  of  tho  Com- 
mons rejected  by  the  Company,  114.  Irritation 
of  the  House.  114.  Presents  an  addrers  to  the 
King  requof'ting  him  to  dii<8oIve  the  01<1  Com* 
pany,  and  to  incorporate  a  new  one,  114.  Debates 
on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cawts  of  Illgh 
Treason,  116.  117.  Tho  bill  passed,  and  sent  up  to 
the  Lords,  117.  The  Lords'  amendments  rejected 
by  the  Commons,  119.  A  fh>e  conference  held, 
119.  Tho  bill  suffered  to  drop,  121.  Petition  from 
tho  falra  witness  Fuller,  134.  Gose  of  the  ten- 
sion, 136.  Bill  for  ascertaining  tho  nalaries  of  tho 
Judges  n-jected.  136.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  216. 
Debate  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  218.  Considera- 
tion of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  for 
High  Treason  rrsumed,  222.  The  debates  on  the 
state  of  the  traile  with  India  resumed,  226.  Com- 
mittee of  .Supply  and  of  Ways  and  Means,  226. 
Fixes  a  land  tax,  227.  Quarrel  between  the 
Houses  respecting  the  mode  of  a^essment,  228. 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  234.  Dircuaslons 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  238.  The  Place  Bill 
introduced,  242.  Passed  without  a  division,  244. 
The  Triennial  Bill  brought  down  from  the  liords, 
246.  Irritation  of  the  Houses,  241.  Passos  the 
bill,  247.  The  first  parliamentary  proceedings  on 
the  liberty  of  the  pres^  249.  Punishes  the  censor 
(^iniund  Rohun,  264.  Address  to  the  King  on  the 
sUto  of  Ireland,  202.  WilUam's  dIj*liko  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  305.  Meeting  of  Parllsment, 
327.  Its  vote  condemning  the  treacherous  mLf- 
mnnagement  of  the  fleet,  328.  Debates  about  the 
trade  with  India.  330,  331.  Bill  for  tlie  Regula- 
tion of  Trials  for  Treason  again  brought  in,  33S. 
Thrown  out  In  the  Lords,  333.  ■  The  Triennial 
Bill  again  l>rought  In,  bat  lost,  333.  The  liords' 
bill  on  the  same  suHect  rcjecU^d.  334.  The  PIa«-o 
Bill  parsed.  335.  The  King  refuses  to  pars  the 
bill.  336.  Resentful  and  ungovernable  mood  of 
tho  House,  336.  PrcMnts  a  representation  to  the 
King,  336.  William's  answer.  337.  Reflux  of 
feeling  In  tho  House.  337.  Tho  Bill  for  tho  Natn- 
ralisation  of  Foreign  Protestanta,  338.  Allowed 
to  drop.  340.  Supply.  340.  Ways  and  Means: 
lottery  loan,  341.  The  Bank  of  England,  342. 
Parliament  prorogued.  361.  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment 304.  Debates  on  the  Lancashire  proseco- 
tions,  ZGG.  Thn  Place  Bill  read  again  thrice,  but 
nr»t  passed,  308.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation 
of  Trials  in  cases  of  Tnwson  again  Introduced  and 
again  kwt,  308.  The  Triennial  Bill  passes  into 
a  law,  308.  Death  of  Queen  Mary.  370.  371.  An 
address  of  condolence  moved  to  the  King,  370. 
Emancipation  of  the  press,  37a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  books  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don and  the  East  India  Company,  382.  383.  The 
Speaker  Trevor  expelled,  383.  Fok>y  chosen 
Speaker,  383.  Inquiry  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons.  386.  The  Commons 
orders  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  380. 
The  impeachment  talis  to  the  ground,  390.  The  Par- 
liament disKilved,  423.  The  new  ParUamentof  1G95, 
431.  SUte  of  the  currency,  431.  I^oyalty  of  the 
1  louse,  443.  The  Recoinage  Bill,  446.  Bent  up  to 
tlie  Ixirds,  446.  Passing  of  the  act  for  regnlatlnf 
Trials  In  cases  of  Treason,  447.  Proceedings  touch- 
ing the  Assawlnatlon  Plot,  464.  Formation  of  the 
Association.  465.  475.  Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
Elections,  478.  Act  esUblishlng  a  I/ind  Bank,  481. 
Parliament  prorogued,  482.  MeeUng  of  I'arll*- 
ment  5(4.  Ytgorons  rcsolutiODs  of  the  House, 
Ii05.  Effect  of  its  proceedings  on  foreign  govern- 
ments, 607.  Proceedings  toocUng  Ften  wick's  con- 
teston,  618.    DeUtse  on  the  hUl  fi>r  atUiuUnf 
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I':>uwick,  515.  Tho  Bill  of  Attaiudor  pasMd,  632. 
r»iU  for  re^uiAting  Elections.  534.  Dill  for  regulat- 
inj(  tlu>  Pni.iM.  53G.  Bill  atwHubinK  the  privllefre* 
of  Wbit<*frlan  and  the  Saroj,  537.  Clqf»  of  tho 
•Jioinn,  5w8. 
lluQiie  of  Lonl«:  openJoK  of  the  Parlinment  of  1001, 
'Jit.  DchatcH  on  the  hill  for  exclndind;  I'apists 
from  public  trust  in  Innland,  08.  The  bill  amonded 
and  !Hint  Kick  to  the  CoDixuons,  08.  Tho  bill  pansed, 
0^.  The  Bill  for  regulating;  Trials  in  raflcn  of  Trea- 
son brouffht  up  from  tho  Coninion^.  11M,  110.  The 
Ijonltf'  auiendmeut  rvjcctod  by  the  Commons,  111). 
A  fr<!e  conferi'nctf,  119.  The  bill  allowed  to  drop, 
1*21.  Close  of  the  session,  136.  Meeting  of  Parlla- 
mont,  216.  Question  of  priviloKe  ruisinl  by  the 
l#ord8,  'J17.  Debate  on  tho  state  of  the  nation,  217. 
Qiiarn^l  between  the  Iloases  respcctluff  the  mcxie 
of  collecting  the  land  tax,  228.  Di^ca-viflns  on 
Parliamentary  Keform,  23S.    Tho  bill  excluding 

?l:icomen  fn)m  Parliament  thrown  out,  245.  The 
rii-nnial  Bill  passeil,  246.  ThH  first  ])arliamentary 
firocccilings  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  240.  Meet- 
nfi  of  l^rllament,  327.  The  Bill  lor  the  Regula- 
tlou  of  Trials  in  rases  of  Treason  brought  up  from 
the  Cummons,  '.iSX  Thrown  out,  333.  A  bill 
siuiilar  to  tlio  Triennial  Bill  brought  in  by  Mon- 
mnuth,  334.  Tho  bill  rejected  in  the  Commons. 
.13  J.  Tho  Place  Hill  wwseil,  335.  The  Bank  Cliarter 
Act  discuwied,  349.  The  House  passes  tho  bill,  340. 
Parliament  prorogued,  351.  3IiN>ting  of  Parlia- 
mont,  3<U.  Death  of  Queen  Mary.  371.  Inquiry 
by  a  joint  Committee  of  both  Ilouses  Into  the 
brlK'ry  of  the  East  India  Company.  386.  The 
Dukn  of  IjCoIs  ordered  to  be  impeaclied,  380.  The 
P.-irlittment  dlssfiWed,  423.  The  new  Parliament 
of  liVOa.  431.  Pas5ing  of  the  Act  for  regulating 
Trials  in  eves  of  Treaj««n,  447.  Proceedings  touch- 
ing the  A K.«asi«i nation  Plot.  464.  Diwumlon  on  the 
ArH^cLition,  475.  liill  for  the  Begulaiion  of  Elec- 
tions. 47H.  Act  establishing  a  Land  Bank.  4S1. 
Parliament  prorogued,  482.  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
mt>nt,  Mi.  Debates  on  the  bill  fbr  attainting  Ken- 
wick,  622.  Fenwick  brought  in  and  interrogated, 
:.!'}.  Tho  Bill  of  AtUlnder  pa«wd,  632.  Clusc  of 
the  session,  638. 

Ilowe,  John  (**  Jack  nowe**):  dismissed  from  his 
offline  of  Vice  Chamberlain,  255.  Causes  of  his  dis- 
mlKsion,  255.  Ills  ungovernable  ferocity  against 
Burnet,  255.  B«>comes  a  virulent  Tory,  326.  Op- 
piihi^s  the  increase  of  the  army,  340.  His  speech 
against  the  war,  444. 

Iluiiie.  David ;  his  pretlictions  respecting  the  national 
.     d.'bt,  235. 

Hume.  Sir  Patrick:  created  Lord  Polirarth,  268.  See 
P.jlwarth. 

Hunt:  the  smuggler  of  Romney  Marsh,  453. 

limiting  Ion,  liord:  question  of  privilege  raised  in 
the  Uuuso  of  Lords  respecting  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  217.  His  recognisances  cancelled, 
217. 

Hu;;utnots:  their  merciless  persecutor.  Saint  Ruth, 
W.  Their  part  in  the  siege  of  Athlone  and  the 
Inittle  of  Aghrim.  07,  71.  75.  Their  bravery  undrr 
Giiikell  in  In'land,  67,  et  seq.  And  at  the  battle 
of  Marsiglla.  301. 

ILuy,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French,  285. 

JcMn  Basllike:  Walkers  book  en  the,  249.  How 
rc'^arlitd  by  zealous  royalists,  249. 

Iii<li:i :  delates  In  Parliann>nt  on  the  Kast  ImHa  trade, 
lUO,  et  seq.  Excitement  in  tho  public  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  trade  with  the,  100.  Origin  of 
the  Hast  India  Company,  102.  Ignorant  admlra- 
tim  with  which  India  was  regnrdeil  in  England, 
102.  Magnificence  of  Aurengzebe,  103.  Increase 
in  the  im^vorts  of  tho  productions  of,  into  England, 
104.  The  Deputy  tJovernor  of  Bombay  impriaoned 
by  the  inhabitants,  100.  Quarrel  between  tlie 
Blogul  government  and  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  Comp.tny,  108.  Peace  cf^nclnded  hi>tweon 
tlie  (Ircat  Mogul  and  the  En^Ii^h,  112.  IK'baU'S 
on  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India  resumed  by 
thi>  House  of  Crimmons.  225.  The  discussion  ad- 
journed, 2-jn.  Resumption  in  Parliament  of  the 
df  bat4>a  on  the  trade  with  India.  SCO,  et  seq. 

India  Houso:  the  old,  103. 

lu n-'iceut  XI.,  1'oik»,  1S7. 

Inii'M'cut  XII.,  Pupc:  hiif  reconciliation  with  Lewis 
XIV..  191.    His  policy.  194. 

I:ivi>stment  of  capital.    Seo  Capital,  Investment  of. 

Ireland :  progress  of  the  war  in,  58.  The  whole  area 


of  the  island  divided  between  the  oontendlnir  nwrs, 
68.    SUte  of  the  Sngllsh  part  of  the  kingdom, 

60.  Statu  of  the  part  of  Ireland  eulijeet  to  Jance. 

61,  et  seq.  Return  of  Tyreonnel,  66.  ArrlTal  of 
a  French  fleet  at  Umerick  with  Saint  Bnth  ob 
board.  66.  The  English  take  the  field,  67.  Siegw 
of  Ballymore  and  Athlone,  67-72.  Th»  battle  et 
Aghrim,  75.  Siege  of  Galway,  78.  SIdg*  of  Iiino> 
rick.  80.  Death  of  the  Lord  Lleuten«nt  Tyxton- 
nel,  70.  State  of  Ireland  after  the  war,  90.  AUo- 
elon  to  the  late  Improvenienta  In,  93.  Act  of 
Parliament  exduding  Papists  from  public  tnnl 
In  Ireland,  08.  Tho  attention  (^  l*arIUment  called 
to  the  state  of  IreUnd,  268.  Sidney  appolDled 
Lord  lieutenant,  259.  Sidney  recalled,  and  tho 
gf^vomment  placed  In  the  liandi  of  Lords  Justloii, 
262.  Diagost  of  the  Irish  at  the  new  Dcclaratloa 
of  James,  2>i0.    State  of  Ireland  in  1 007.  &40. 

Irish  troops,  67.    Hated  Inr  the  KngUsh  rroteataiit& 
160.    Tlielr  valour  at  the  Uttle  of  ManigUa,  SOL 
Italy ;  national  debts  oi;  SSL 

Jacobltee;  trial  of  the  oouplraton  Preston  amd 
Asliton,  23,  et  «eq.  Joy  of  the  Jaoobitee  at  tho  &11 
of  Mons,  36.  Their  roar  of  exeention  at  the  fiUlBg 
up  of  the  vacant  sees  of  the  nonjaring  biafaopai 
37.  Their  clamour  on  the  desertion  of  Shcxlodc. 
42-17.  Tliey  gain  over  Rumell,  Oodolphln,  and 
Marlborough.  50,  et  acq.  •  Their  peculiar  abbor- 
renoe  of  Marlborough,  62.  Msrloorongh's 
for  restoring  James,  122,  et  seq.  nis  plot  diad 
by  the  Jacobites,  125.  The  Jacobite  arrangefnents 
on  the  French  Invasion  (^  England,  167.  Berera 
laws  enacted  against  them  by  the  Scottish  ParUa* 
ment  of  1603,  268.  Divisions  among  the  En^isk 
Jacobites,  273.  CSMUpoundersandNoncompouDden^ 
273.  Savage  scurrility  of  the  Jaroblte  llbelleffi. 
204.  ^Villlam  Anderton.  2»ft.  WridngK  and  arti- 
fices of  the  Jacobites,  297.  Their  strong  miurtsr 
at  Bath,  208.  Their  joy  at  the  pmbabiUty  of  a 
qu-nrrel  between  William  and  the  House  of  Cooh 
mons,  336,  337.  Their  enemy  Trenehard,  880. 
Ja<*ob'ite  plots  against  William's  person,  394^  Ran- 
corous invective  contained  in  the  Jacobite  pamph- 
lets against  William,  403.  Jaoobite  pIoU  against 
the  government  during  William's  abaenee,  401. 
Formation  of  two  Jacobite  conspiracio.  478. 
Hatred  of  the  nation  fbr  the  very  name  of  Jmoih 
bite,  403.  Search  fbr  Jacoblta  conspiraton  la 
Kngland,  404.  Thoir  dismay  at  the  news  of  the 
Pencv  of  Ryswick,  557. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  213. 

Jamus  I. ;  his  patents  of  monopoly,  101. 

James  II.:  secret  communications  of  nome  of  WB* 
Ham's  servants  with  the  Court  of  St.  i 


48.  James's  fbrgiveness  of  Marlborough,  65.  Mail- 
borough's  doxteritvin  evading  Jamea^s  oommandi, 
56.  Progress  of  the  war  in  Ireland.  68.  et  m. 
State  of  tho  part  of  Ireland  subject  to  Jamai^  CI. 
Deputation  from  the  Irish  Jacobites  to  James  at 
SU  Germalns,  64-^.  Siege  of  Limerick,  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Irish  army,  84-87.  Plan  of  Slari- 
oorough  fbr  effecting  James's  restoration,  122,  el 
seq.  James's  answer  to  the  application  of  the 
Highland  chiefs  for  aid,  142.  lUsJoyon  thodiatk 
of  Louvois.  163.  James's  impaUenee  to  baTO  aa 
expedition  sent  to  England,  lU.  Lewis  determlosi 
to  invade  Kngland,  164.  James's  belief  that  the 
Knglish  fleet  Is  friendly  to  him,  165.  lib  belief  te 
the  statements  of  his  English  agents,  167.  A 
daughter  bom  to  liim,  167.  He  goes  down  to  kk 
army  at  La  Ilogue.  160.  Holds  a  Chapter  Of  ths 
tjarter,  160.  Hi.i  DecUratlon,  109.  K^et  mo- 
duced  by  it  In  England,  171.  James's  approrsl  of 
a  plan  for  assassinating  William  III.,  208.  Return 
to  St.  Oermains  after  the  battle  of  Ia  Uogoe,  270. 
His  mode  of  life  there.  270,  et  seq.  Ills  trcatasnt 
of  his  Protestant  sdheronts  at  the  Court  of  8L 
Germalns,  272.  His  incurable  faults  of  bead 
and  heart,  274.  Ills  charac'ter  aa  shown  In  tks 
Declaration  of  April  1692, 274.  Compelled  to  SMke 
changes  In  his  ministry  at  8t  Oermaina,  276.  Us 

New  DeclaraUon,  277.   His  Inslneerity.  ST8. 

of  the  New  Declaration  in  Kngland.  279.    Ra 

intelligence  fh>m  Marlborough  of  the  ozpedltian 
against  Brest,  354.  Communicates  tlie  Inftmnatte 
to  the  French  government,  866.  Prohlblls  the 
Court  of  St  Germalns  to  go  into  monming  on  tta 
death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  874.  Jam<   * 

of  the  lawfulness  of  assasnnatlon,  895,       _  , 

sal  to  sanction  any  attempt  on  tho  life  of  WIIUib, 


nisi 
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^'k  Roquo^tcd  to  mnrtion  a  plot  for  Mm^rinating 
"William.  o70.  Olvos  his  warrant  to  i«ir  George 
Barclay  for  a  plot  asainiit  William.  452.  Ili« 
attempts  to  prt^Tent  a  i;oneraI  pariflcation,  655. 

Jamp8  v.;  his  oxt^'rmiuatioD  of  the  Moaatroopers, 
150. 

Jamen'H  C«(Te«»houjn»,  St.,  57. 

JefTrvy.s  (rcorirt*  ly^rd ;  hiK  jud;;ment  in  the  f^reat 
ca.«e  of  th«*  >Ion<>polioj«,  lO'J,  107.     IliM  son,  5'J7. 

Johnson.  Julian,  45.    ]Ii«  tu'cuti  pr^ss,  *51. 

Johu!)ton4>:  nppoiut*>d  to  inform  William  of  the  pro- 
WM'dinjTM  of  tho  .SrottiHh  Parliament,  207. 

.Tonathnn'ii  ridTefhoune,  2.32. 

Judsi's;  rej.M'tion  of  the  hill  for  a.«cortaining  their 
8alarii-s.  \'M\.     Mode  of  nununerating  them,  138. 

Juniu.s  and  Sir  Philip  Kranri^.  87,  HS,  note. 

Junto,  the,  of  the  Whig  party,  313.  ita  authority, 
313. 

Koan.  FMmund,  the  actor;  hiti  descent,  378. 

Ken,  Hi^hop  of  Kath  an'!  WelU;  leaven  the  hiahop'a 

palace  at  Welln.  40.  llix  retirement  at  Longleat,  40. 
Kerry ;  th«  fierce  inhal>itantH  of,  8'>. 
KettlfWfll.  John  :  hi.i  theory  of  Divine  right,  273. 
Ki>yt>R,  TiiouiaK:  hin  Khare  in  the  AsraoHinatioa  Plot, 

4V)5.     Arn'>ted,  4»>i.    Trii-d,  407.    Found  guilty, 

4»»7.     Ili.s  execution,  470. 
Kiilili>r,  Ri'*hard;  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 

WflN.  42. 
Kille}rr«'w :  entrusted  ("with  Di'laval)  with  tho  eom- 

niand  «^f  the  Ch.innel  fli»et,  204.    They  command 

the  CiMvoy  of  the  Smyrna  flwt,  2t»2.    Held  up  to 

deri.siiiii    in  Jtartholomew   Fair,   21^8.    DiamiMed 

fn>m  hiit  ci)mman«l,  321). 
Kin7,  t^ivrard:  hisi  share  in  the  Assanslnation  Plot, 

4.')0.     ArrestiHl,  407.    Tried,  407.    Found  gxiiltv, 

407.     His  e.\ei'Uti.)n.  470. 
Kneller.  Sir  (Jodfrey,  3.30. 
Knight.  Sir  .lohn ;  hit*  olFenRlTe  speech  respecting  the 

Dutch  in  Kn-zland.  Xi',K   Win  Hfieech  humed  hy  the 

hans^nian.  .310.     U'xh  insolent  joy  on  the  death  of 

Queen  Marv,  .371.  Turned  out  at  tho  general  eleo- 

ti'.ii  of  10'.»r>.  429. 
KniL'htl«>y,  Chri.stopher:  hla  8h.nrc  in  the  A89auina- 

ti.ju  I'll  It,  450.    Arrested,  400. 

Iift:»<>fl.  Bay  of;  naval  encounter  in  the.  29-3. 

liHialxMiue;  hcad'iuartiTH  of  WilllAm  III.  at,  202. 

Lainplu'.;h.  .Arolihlrhop  of  Yoric  hii*  death.  42. 

I^mashire  ]iro.«4*cutiou^,  the,  301.  Debates  in  Par> 
li.-idKMit  on  th«»,  .300. 

Land  Hank :  the  Briscoe  and  Cliamherlayne,  344. 
Act  <>.«ital>lishii)g  a,  4Sl.  The  hank  cease*  to  exist, 
4XS. 

I^n<len.  Ktf  tl-  of.  2<?0-2'.n.  Appearance  of  the  battle 
fiel.l  the  following  .summer.  '^A. 

I>an<l  tax  :  that  of  tlie  I/)ng  Parliament,  227.  That 
of  till'  lle-toratiiui,  227.  (>rl;?ln  of  tlie  existing 
land  tax.  227.  llenewed  annually,  227-228.  Made 
pprinanent,  22"^,  The  tax  renewed  in  the  session 
of  10'.*.3-1»V..4,  :i41. 

I.An!;horn»:  the  lay  agent  of  tho  Jesuits  in  England, 
2o^.  not.'. 

LanLr.  .>ir  John;  kilUnl  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
20.-). 

L««cl..rc.  .31.-.. 

LKMsh,  Duke  of;  Cni'rmarthcn  created,  353.  Ills 
i'.:n«>ininv.  :;7'.>.  Su-in-ctirl  of  having  received 
hrilfs.  ;•.^2.  Story  of  hl-t  a«ent  BatiM«,  .1S7.  His 
drfrnfi*  in  the  IIoa>»o  of  Lords,  ^s**.  His  speech  in 
the  (Viinnions.  3v».  The  lionls  informe*!  tiiat  the 
Commons  hn<i  r«'Solv(>d  to  impeach  him.  3-S9.  IHs 
air-*  ill  th-  Hou>.».  3'JO.     His  distfrace.  31I0. 

Lei'fdale  :  emploved  to  ao.«a..<!<inate  William.IlI.,  208. 
Betray*  <;ran«hal.  20S. 

Iieiii-t«T.  I)uk««of;  Meinhart  .^'chomherg  created,  210. 
CormnuiiN  the  army  aMs^'Uibltxl  at  IV>rtMJown,210. 
3')ie  troops  for  the  attack  on  the  French  coast 
pla''«-l  uii'li'r  hl«»  i*iimmand,  210. 

Jj«*<.pvil.l  I  .  Kinpenir  of  (iermauv:  inattentive  to  the 
intrro-ts  of  the  cr»alitinn,  1li.3.  His  desire  to 
contiuer  the  Turk.-^.  1'».3.  His  sluggishness  In 
st'U'linir  suci-ours  to  Piedmont,  2H;i.  His  conduct 
in  l«;.»7.  54'i.     Difliculties  cuuH(>tl  by  him,  654. 

Leslie,  Charlxx;  fir«<t  )>u1>li>h<>s  an  account  of  the 
ma.«."*acre  of  (H«'ni-o«'.  101. 

L«'<tranir".  K<>^fr;  appriiniiHl  censor  of  the  presi,  240. 
B4-niov.ll.  2V.*.    T.ikfn  into  mstoilv,  4«W. 

I^'wis  of  lliul(>n  :  hi«  d*'feat  of  the  Turks  in  a  greftt 
1  Httl.«.  5'<.    Watihe*  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  301. 

I<«>««ib.  Saint ;  iii..>tituliou  of  the  Order  of^  28L 


Lewis  XIV. ;  eongress  of  the  great  coalition  formed 
against  him.  Id,  ct  seq.  Ills  resources,  21.  Lays 
siege  to  Mons,  which  capitulates,  2*3-23.  Death 
of  his  minister  liOuvois,  103.  Appoints  the  Mar- 
quess of  Barbcsicux  to  the  vacant  post,  1G3. 
Determines  to  send  an  expedition  to  England,  164. 
Reconciled  to  the  Pope,  lUl.  Tak(»s  the  field  him- 
self, 197.  His  maKuiflcent  review  at  .Mons,  107. 
Lays  siege  to  Namur,  107.  Its  capitulation,  100. 
Arrogance  of  l^wls,  200.  Returns  to  Versailles, 
201.  Receives  his  unfortunate  admiral  Tourville, 
2Ul.  His  surprise  and  anger  at  hearing  of  the 
immense  sums  voted  by  the  Englbth  I'arliament 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  220.  His  vast  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign  of  1603,  281.  Institutes 
the  Order  of  St.  Lewis  281.  His  opinion  of  WU- 
liam  III.,  282.  Uwis  Ukes  the  field,  283.  R^ 
turns  to  Versailles,  determined  not  to  expoaa 
himself  in  battle,  284.  His  expedient  for  keeping 
Paris  in  good  humour,  ,3a3.  lib  overtures  for 
obtaining  poace,  304.  His  pUn  for  compelling 
Spain  to  sue  for  peace,  354.  Operations  of  his 
troops  in  Catalonia,  IVtH.  Entrusts  the  campaign 
of  1005  to  Marshal  Villemy.  404.  Poltroonery  of 
Lewis's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  409. 
Lewis's  vexation,  400.  Difflculties  of  tho  campaign 
of  1000,  483.  NegotUttons  for  peace  opened,  403. 
Lewis  offers  terms  of  peace,  645.  Congress  of 
Ryswick.  647.  Terms  of  pewn  settled,  652.  The 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  signed,  656. 

L'Hermitage;  his  letters  to  Heinalus,  204,  nota. 
Account  of  him,  204,  note. 

licensing  Act:  hktory  of  the,  240,  et  seq.  Deter- 
mination of  the  Commons  not  to  renew  it,  377. 

Liege,  defence  ot^  left  by  the  people  of,  to  William 
III.,  283. 

Limerick ;  its  condition  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catliolie  army  of  James,  6*2.  Dissen- 
sions among  tho  Irish  at,  63.  The  supreme  power 
in  abeyance,  04.  Return  of  Tyrconnel,  65.  Dis- 
tress of  the  army,  66.  Arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
with  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  oflicers  to  conduct 
the  war,  60.  Saint  Ruth  commander-in-chief.  06. 
D'Usson  retires  to,  76.  Tyrconnel's  preparations 
for  tho  defence  of,  76.  Des|>ondency  of  ihe  gar- 
rison, 70.  Second  siege  of,  HO.  The  confusion  at 
Thomond  Bridge,  81.  Desire  of  tlie  besieged  to 
capitulate,  81.  Negotiations  between  them  and 
the  besiegers,  82.  Capitulation  of  the  city,  84. 
Terms  of  the  surrender,  85.  Treaty  ol^  84,  86. 
Discussions  in  i*arliament  respecting,  08,  et  seq. 

Lincoln;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  425. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant;  his  part  in  the  massacre  of 
(f  lencoe,  156-157.  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment to  be  prosecuted,  401. 

Literature,  English ;  its  character  before  and  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  press,  422.  See  Licensing 
Act;  Newspapers;  Pren. 

Littleton.  Sir  Thomas;  opposes  the  TriennUl  Dill, 
246.  His  ability  in  debate,  318.  Appointed  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  640. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  refuses  to  disown  all  con- 
nection with  Turner,  lUshop  oi  Eir,  37. 

Uoyd,  David  (Jacobite  emissary  in  England) ;  gains 
over  Admiral  Russell,  60. 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John.  316.  His  tracts  on  the  sUte  of  ths 
currency,  438,  440,  44L    Ot\}cctions  to  his  plan, 

London ;  rise  and  progress  of  the  East  India  Oom* 
pany,  102.  et  se*!.  Rdokdngs  in  London  on  Um 
news  of  the  battle  of  La  Ilogue,  178.  Arrival  of 
William  III.  fh>m  the  continent,  210.  Miscarriage 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  291.  Excitement  in  the  City 
on  the  receipt  of  tho  intelligence,  203.  A  deputa- 
tion waits  on  the  Queen,  to  rcprpsent  its  grievances, 
294.  Grand  display  of  flrewiirki:  in  8t  James's 
Square  on  tlie  return  of  William  from  Flanders, 
4*27.  Intttrest  excited  in  Umdon  by  a  han  Ing, 
472.  Joy  at  the  tidings  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
667.  Reception  of  William  on  his  return  ttom  the 
Continent,  650. 

fiOo :  palace  and  park  of;  66. 

Lonls  Justices ;  appointed  to  admlnisier  the  govern- 
ment of  England  daring  William's  absence  on  tlie 
Continent,  301. 

fx>rges,  Duke  of;  devastates  the  Palatinate  and  sacks 
Heidelberg,  302. 

Lottery,  loan;  ettabUshment  of  a,  341.  Neale's lot- 
tery, S4L 

Loavain ;  encainpineiit  of  WUIImi  III.  at,  284^ 
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ia  eradlDK  the  command!  of  Jobk*.  54.  Hb  ftr> 
mation  of  a  plot  agalnat  tha  soveroment  of  KJof 
William,  121.  Ills  powrr  0T«r  tb»  Princ«wa  Anaiv 
121.  UetermlDM  to  araU  hlmnelf  of  tho  duIUw  of 
thif  Engliih  for  the  Dutch,  123.  Ue  undertakM 
to  cnrrupt  the  annj,  124.  His  probable  poridoo 
If  blM  airhraiffa  had  nuccecdcd,  125.  lUa  plot  dia- 
rloMd  by  the  JaooUtra,  12&.  IM^jnoed  and  tow>' 
bUJen  the  rojal  presence,  126.  Yarloua  xepoffta 
toQchIng  the  cmaw  of  hli  dia.n«ee,  128.  Inelodod 
In  Young'*  plot  ISS-IM.  Pent  to  the  Tower,  lU. 
Admitted  to  ball.  187.  ETldenoe  of  hia  pnrlldy, 
187.  Robbed  by  highwaymen  near  8L  AlbnM, 
215.  Qucittnn  uf  prlrllege  ralKd  In  the  Ilonat  of 
LordM  fMipeL'ting  his  Imprisonmi'nt,  217.  Ilia  re- 
co};nimnrca  cancelled,  217.  Ckmimunlealca  tha 
plan  of  the  expeditlnn  to  Brent  to  Jamea,  355.  Tal- 
mash'a  death  rauaed  by  his  Tlllany.  35A.  357. 
Iteal  otjeK  of  his  wickedness.  357.  URers  hla  ear- 
rices  to  the  KoKlUh  gOTenunent,  357.  Ilia  offer 
n-jected  by  William,  357.  Change  In  all  liii 
srliemes  through  the  death  of  Queen  Mair, 
302.  His  denial  In  the  House  of  treaaonabW 
dettigns,  525. 

MarllMrniagh,  Sarah,  Duchesa  of;  her  baonhUnaai 
and  TindirtiTeneHS.  12H.  Iler  dlsmlaaal  from  the 
palace  dcmaniie<i  by  the  Queen,  128.  Uer  Vindi- 
cation, 127, 128.  note,  129,  note. 

MarsiglLt,  battle  of,  3111. 

Mary,  Quucn :  impertinence  of  Sir  John  Fenwfrk  to 
her,  35.  Iler  painful  explanation  with  the  Prin* 
cv-KS  Anne,  126.  Demands  the  dismissal  of  Li^ 
MnrlhiinHifrh.  12S.  Anne's  refuieii  to  comply,  13A, 
12'J.  Slary  appidnted  ▼icegensnt  in  his  abaenee  on 
the  Continent.  1U2.  ]^he  reprints  James's  Dedam' 
tliin.  171.  Her  alarm  at  the  news  of  a  JaeoUla 
party  in  the  Engllith  fleet,  174.  Iler  wise  tnat- 
ntcnt  of  th«>  evil  rvpurts,  174.  Iler  luandatloa  of 
(Greenwich  Hospital.  180.  Her  indignation  at  tha 
conduct  of  Howe.  2.V».  William  deparU  Ibr  Hol- 
land. 2^,6.  Ills  letter  to  Mary  after  the  battle  of 
Ijsndcn,  291.  Her  grai'iouN  reception  of  the  dcpa- 
tation  from  tlio  City  of  London  after  the  dlaarter 
to  the  Smyrna  tieet,  2tt3.  Clamour  of  the  aailoi^ 
wives  at  Whiti>lialL  2ti7.  Her  Mirrow  at  the  las 
of  TilIut!*on,  3t'5.  Her  death,  W9.  The  pnblla 
sorrow,  370.  Her  funeral,  371.  Effect  of  her  da^h 
on  the  Continent.  374. 

Mary  of  Modena;  dollrered  of  a  daughter,  168. 

Maximilian,  (Immanuel,  Klector  of  Bararia ;  aeeeiili 
the  government  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  IML 

Maxwell.  Thomas:  disliked  by  the  Irish  Roaaaa 
Catholics.  03.  i^ent  by  Berwick  to  Frmnee,  64. 
Proposal  on  bnard  to  throw  htm  into  the  sea,  64. 
Entrusted  with  tiio  defence  of  the  shore  batlerlei 
at  Athlone.  Oi.  Taken  prisoner,  T2L  Ba?ikd  hj 
the  f  riKh  commanders.  72. 

Maxarin,  lhxrh«^  uf.  430. 

Me«llna  8idonia,  Duke  of;  watches  Koaillea  In  the 
I>yrcnec8.2nl. 

Megrigny.  the  French  military  engineer.  406. 

Melfort,  John  Lord ;  the  order  of  the  ISarter  coi^ 
frrred  on  him,  109.  Ills  name  odUras  to  all  |iai» 
tieji.  1C9. 

MoHuiiien'.  Ijs;  holds  a  oommand  under  the  Dnks 
of  lioinFtcr,  210. 

Melville  (lionl  High  Oommlfsloner  of  Sootland); 
commanded  by  William  to  obtain  toleratloB  for 
th»  l-h>lscrtpAlUns  In  Scotland,  140,  141.  His 
timidity.  141.    Keslgns.  141. 

Mew,  Bbhop  of  Wiurhrster;  asrists  at  the  amah 
cration  of  Tillotsou,  106. 

Mid-lletnn,  Charles  F^rl  of;  Ms  character  asd  abUl- 
tics.  275.  His  adherence  to  the  cause  of  laeredltary 
monarch)*,  27t).  Invited  to  the  Court  of  St.G«i^ 
mains.  270.  I>)llect8  the  sense  of  the  leading 
Onmpouniiers,  277.  Steals  aeroaa  to  St.  Oermalai, 
277.  AppoinUil  tk-cretary  of  SUU  there  with 
Melfnrt.  277.  Sends  a  New  Declaration  of  JasM 
to  England,  27H.  Its  effect,  279.  Middletoali  ae- 
count  of  Versailles.  281. 

Millevolx.  the  spy.  2U2.    Ills  gnllt  discovered,  203. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas ;  phyildaa  to  WiliUm  IIL, 
SOU. 

Ministry ;  changes  made  in  the,  by  William.  139.  A 

ministry  necessary  to  parliamentary  goremment. 

Jnri>riUHii  iiy  hi!*  .larohlte  friends  that  he  was  for-  j      305.    Origin  of  the  English  ministry.  306u    Its 

givi'H.  .'iO.    A<-comii.ini<>s  William  to  Holland,  56.        functions,  306.  The  first  ministry  gradually  Ibfm- 

Huh  ■•pinion  of  t)it>  Dutrh  of  bis  superiority  as  a  I      od,  307. 

Hint ;  the  Rml,  in  the  Tbwer,  431,  489.  Sir  Inas 
NvwUm,  489.    Bee  Carrency. 


Louvoi^;  bit  talents  as  a  war  miniiitcr,  22.  Hla 
(innrrcl  with  the  King,  102,  103.  HU  death,  163. 
His  Mm  the  .Mnniuis  of  llarbeficux,  163. 

liowick,  Kd  wanl :  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot, 
4.'ir..     Kxoruti'd,  475. 

Lowlands :  hUte  of  the,  in  1001. 140. 

L<jwii<le«.  William ;  hi»  plan  for  restoring  the  eur- 
r^nry  ti>  a  healthy  state,  440.  Refuted  by  John 
L(>.k«N  440. 

liowthor,  Sir  John;  assailed  In  the  House  on  his 
plafN^s  and  f>-es,  9^1.  Acccjits  a  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.  I3!i.  His  opiuion  of  foreigners,  21R. 
His  dvfi-nre  of  Nottingham.  220,  221.  Opposea  the 
Triennial  Bill.  24(->. 

Lun-Iio.  Kiisit:n :  cnliTed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to  lit*  proM.fUted.  4*il. 

Lunt.  th<>  .landiite  ntrcnt.  301.    Turns  approver,  361. 

Luttrull.  Henry ;  bin  discontent  and  intrigues,  63. 
Pn'rose"*  to  throw  .Maxwell  overlioard,  64.  Kepre- 
H'nU  tho  invflli-iL'nry  of  Tyrconnel  tri  James,  G5. 
Wm  )ierfi<iy.  71».  His  des«*rtion,  and  his  reward, 
h7.  Murd*'n-1  in  Dublin,  87.  Abhorrence  with 
whi<*h  his  name  was  held,  87.  Jnniud's  remarks 
on  the  Luttreils,  H7. 

Luttn-ll.  Simon;  goes  in  the  deputation  to  St.  Gcr- 
msin^  04.  His  representntions  to  James  respect- 
ing Tyn-onnel,  05.  Deprived  of  his  estate,  which 
i^  }!ivi>n  to  his  bnnher  Henry,  87. 

I.uxi-mliur/,  the  Duke  of;  lays  siege  to  Mons,  22. 
(Vinimcni'ement  of  the  rauipHign  in  Flanders,  57. 
M:in-hin;;  and  (-ouutcruiAn-hin;;  of  the  two  armies, 
57.  OtM'iipii-s  the  road  lietwfvn  Namur  and  Brus. 
F^Ift.  ll***.  Li'ft  by  liewi*  in  K»Irt  command,  2i)l. 
Hi'<  chHrnrter  and  pcfMinnl  appearance,  20 1.  His 
t>ili'iit«  .!<<  a  (rencml. '3>l.  Knciiin|is  at  St*'inkirk, 
2«2.  IliH  rump  lifr,  2i).1.  Snrprisiii  by  William 
and  the  crmfi'df  mti-i.  20.').  Commands  the  French 
army  of|»oiifd  to  William  in  Krabant,  2S4.  His 
tiU|M>ri-»rity  in  fiirc«>  over  the  allies,  2s5.  111^  ruse, 
2V'>.  2Sr>.  Th»  Imttle  of  Ijindrn.  2S0.  His  Inac- 
<i\  ity  in  impnoing  hi*  virti>ry,  25»0.  His  celebrated 
fonvd  ULtrch.  oOO.    His  death,  375. 

Macilonnld  of  OIenco«>  ( Mac  lan^ :  his  appearanco  at 
tin'  (\istli'  i.f  (Jlonorchy.  143,  l-U.  Di'srription  of 
hU  h;i)>itntion  of  (llencoe,  144.  OITendeil  with 
DnradiilU'ini'.  14.'>.  His  intlnen(«  in  the  Hi^^hlands, 
14.'i.  Dtil.iyn  to  take  the  oath  to  Willinm  and  Mary, 
]4n.  Ili^'-li'mny  at  thcconiiequi*nres,  14i1.  Takt>s 
th<>  oath  hix  days  after  the  lime  appointed.  147. 
Cruel  joy  of  hiii' enemifs.  147.  The  certificate  of 
his  having  taken  the  oath  suppress«Hl,  I.Vi.  IHans 
l.iM  for  hii<  di-^trurtlou.  l.Vt.  OrdiTJi  si;:niil  by  the 
Kill'.:.  \'yx  Hi.s  iMwpitality  to  the  soldiers,'  156. 
His  HS«.-f<>inAti')n.  l.'iH. 

M.i>-<l'-n:iM  of  lili-n^arry:  takes  the  oath  to  William 
and  Mary.  UH. 

M:iiM'>n:ild.  .lohn  (yon  of  Mac  fan),  of  Glencoe,  150, 
i:.7.     IU-<-omes  tho  ehii-f  of  the  dan,  l.SS. 

3Iacd<->nahK  ihf,  of  (ilencoe:  their  marauding 
chnnii'ttT.  Ut.  \'ak  In.4tan<v  uf  tlifir  violence  ami 
rApini>.  1  •'■«>.  ri.nn  f'TUicd  f<<r  thi'lrdehtrurfion,  153. 
Order  «l;rn';'l  t»v  iIim  King  for  their  extirpation, 
15:t.  Their  feud'x  with  the  CampWlls,  155.  Hamil- 
ton frent  lodestniy  them,  IW.  The  mH.'VMicre  of 
(iloniHv.  l.'iO.  KwaiK'  of  most  of  them,  15H.  Suf- 
f^TJn;js  of  the  fu;jcltivi>.«,  15S. 

Marvrreiriirs:  tln-lr  horrible  vindirtivenes^,  148. 

Ma<*  Tan  of  tilennM«.    S-o  Macdonald  of  Olenroo. 

Markay.  Colonel:  sorveM  under  Oiukell  in  Ireland, 
ii7.  'lTi<<  hhan'  in  the  Assault  on  Athlone.  71. 
AnI  in  thi>  t>ntile  of  Aghrim.  75.  His  ninduct  at 
tl.e  l«ittl.'  of  Sleinklrk,  2Ci.*..    Killed.  205. 

M:i<'|i'<>«Is;  their  revenge  on  the  inhabitants  of  Elin;. 

Maine.  Duke  of:  the  natural  son  of  Jii>wis  ,\IV..40.'). 
Si«nt  with  Villeroy  to  Flanders,  40.i.  His  cowar- 
diee.  4o.». 

MHni-h<>>r<.T;  the  Ijincanhire  Jacobites  prosecuted 
at.  wt'ht.     Hie  jn(l;f«"*  pt- lt«xl,  3(t4. 

Maniv.  .^ihn  ;  his  t-iM'tfli  in  the  House  against  the 
bill  fir  aftiiliiting  F.-nwi.-k.  iiV*. 

Marll>on>ii;;h.  .I<>hn  lj«inl  (afterwards  I>uko);  abhor- 
rence in  which  his  name  was  held  bv  the  Jacobites, 
52.  Hi>  interview  with  Colonel  Sackville,  53.  HU 
pretended  n>pi>ntanre,  53-54.  His  treason,  54. 
Infiirmed  by  hi.-*  .Faroblte  friends  that  he  was  for- 


general.  Tiil.    Sent  to  Klamlers  to  form  a  camp  In  ' 
the  neighl>ourhood  of  Brussels,  66.    His  dexterity  | 
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Mojul  ompir.^:  rendition  of,  under  Akbar  and  An- 
riMijrzeU'.  li>2.  H»:5. 

Molinn.  Ii«^rJ:  tried  for  the  murder  of  WlllUm 
Mountf.nJ,  JJ.'i.  AnjultU'd,  '22b.  i*«rves  In  Uie 
t«xp»!  Iltioii  to  lln-st,  510. 

Mr>lyn»^ux.  Iwi. 

Money:  (ilii  uifthod  of  oiininp:,  431.    ?ee  Currency. 

Monmoutli ;  hi"  iiitrli^nos  to  mv«  the  life  of  Fen- 
wick,  f)-'."^.  Ilin  j«iHH'rh«'H,  52»1,  .^27.  l*ror«i?Uin«f8 
a.Miiist  him.  .VJ<>.  .S'ut  to  the  Tower,  5yi.  IILj 
^iilisfjuent  life.  it'M. 

Mi>ii(.|>.);l.'s;  the.  rro:it«»il  in  th«  rei^n  of  Queen 
Kli/.:ii>"ih,  ItM*.  101.  Thow  pmnteil  by  Jamf8  I., 
iMl,  The  otlioii.-*  featun-H  uf  the  monopoly  of  the 
yUt'ii  India  (''•nip.-^ny,  JHl. 

Mi'ti-s;  n\>-ie  Hii  1  fall  of.  *JJ.  Joy  (if  tho  Jacoblteii  at 
ihf  ev.Mit,  .*{.y  U.nHianHir.i  rhnrjrod  with  having 
8<'l(i  lh««  fortrt-ss  to  the  French.  liKJ. 

Mont.-^jii.'.  Clmrli'S;  nppolnte<l  "ne  of  the  manaperfl 
of  tho  Commons  on  tho  hill  for  re^culatin;;  the 
tri.nl.4  f.)r  tnas«>n.  111).  IHh  tnlentM,  111*.  11 !«  ar- 
guments RiraiiK^t  theliordi*'  amentlmentn,  119-121. 
ApiM.inti'  I  to  a  sfrit  at  thn  UoanJ  of  Trvasurv,  140. 
Hi.-i  talents  and  jvt.ition  in  the  House.  140*  Ilia 
d.trini;  and  inTi-niive  qualities  an  a  financier.  2JU. 
lUi*  i>rf)[K»sal  t'>  Iwirrow  money  for  the  cxij^nciea 
of  th«»  p»)vernniont.  2.'54,  Ilia  early  life,  Slfi, 
:j17.  HIh  talent.v  an  a  deleter.  3lti.  His  poetry, 
:U7.  llix  r.t]dd  ri-k*  in  t>.-irli:inient,  31S.  II is  abi- 
lity in  administration  and  dehati>,  JUS.  Changes 
i>r  his  enemi.-.  .'51 S.  Flis  patrona<r»»  of  j^enlus  and 
le.irnin;.  'M'J.  Ili'^  faults,  itll*.  His  i*poech  on  the 
di^:tstiT  to  th.«  Smyrna  fleet,  327.  Defendii  the 
Kin.riuth>>  ll«»use  of  Commnnii,  330.  Keturned, 
at  the  j-neral  eKvtion,  fur  the  Cltv  of  L/>ndon, 
427.  Hi-"  rre:itiini  of  the  Itanlc  of  kni^Iand,  i)42, 
♦■/  ."■•■'/.  Hi"  plan  for  thn  rentoratlon  of  the  cur- 
r»Mn  y.  44.').  Ili<«  pp^jvisition  of  tho  window  tux, 
44m.  Fli.s  d.Tilv  inrrea^in;;  influence  in  the  Cahi- 
n.t.  ^r*.  Hi,  -^iM-iH-h  on  tho  !>ill  for  attalntlnn  Sir 
John  I'tiiwiik,  5I'.>.  Jiecomes  First  Lord  of  the 
Treu-ury.  MJ. 

Montrhi'vreuil ;  liis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Lan- 
lien.  JS'I.     Slain  there.  '2S'J. 

MontiTorn'TV.  Sir  .Iame«»;  his  minerahlo  life,  351. 
His  vl>it  "to  Shrewsbury,  iio\.     1H«  death,  303. 

M..r.'l.  th-  Swl^.<  Prnti-Htant.  '2m. 

Monr  I'ark.  2».2,  2'.;J.  ViMted  hy  King  William,  203. 
Swift'.s  nsidenee  there.  2«i2-204. 

>I..,nitf..rl.  \Villi:tm:  the  aetor.  2'23.  Hid  dramatic 
t;•l.•nt^.  224.  His  comedy  of  (Irccnwlch  Park,  224, 
note.     .Murd-n-il.  22.'>. 

M'iunfjov.  Willism  Stew.irt  Viscount;  killed  at  the 
b.nttl.-<.f  Steinkirk.  2»»:.. 

Mul.'nive.  .I..lni  Sli-flield,  Karl  of;  hi-*  iT>eech  In  the 
H.ii.v'..f  Lirds  on  the  hand  Tax.  22U.  Cn»att<l 
M.-ir-jU'-.-s  of  Normanbv,  IVhi.  Jf«o  Normanby, 
.M.-ir-iUf-  of. 

Mullin;:ar;  enonmpment  of  tho  Engliiih  troops  at, 
•57. 

Mu«».:r:ive.  Sir  Chri.-toiihcr.  ^20.  Ills  weight  with 
the  Tory  i>:trty.  :j22.    Opp«).so!i  the  Addrei*s,  443. 

Nasle.  Sir  IJi'lia'-d  :  appfiinti**!  ono  of  the  royal 
riiinnii,sioniT»-  for  pjvernlng  Ireland,  70. 

N.nnuir;  stn-n-.jth  of  the  firtre.-<y  uf.  lOS.  Itsdcfenoes 
iiiipn.v.-l  by  <'<.h  »rn.  K*H.  Ik->iej,',-|,  19H.  Capltu- 
l.it.s.  VXK  Shrime  and  ragi*  of  the  Inhabitant^ 
I'i'.i.  2'M).  Willi <m  IIl.det«>rminfHtiin;take  lt,40fl. 
Its  milit.iry  imp  »rtan<H',  4t)»i.  Its  defences  as  con- 
fit  rn-t<'d  by  (''.horn  and  Vauban,  4(H.  Tho  allies 
rlos-  round  On  f.^rtn't-t,  4<»K.  The  fiege  dirvcted 
bv  W  illi:im  in  jn-rson.  4n'.>,  410.  Surrenders  to  the 
aili.  «.  4l'i.    Cnpitulatiun  of  ttie  Castle, 4U. 

Nttional  D.  bt.     .v,...  i)..ht.  National. 

Navy:  inHbi'lmini-tration  of  the,  210.  Its  mis- 
inin.T  .'tnu-nt  votiil  ti»  \i*'  trearheroun  hy  the  House 
(>f  Common*!.  :i2s.  ImprriTeinents  in  the  admluls- 
tr:illoti  i.f  tb»«  nary  under  Ku.*}«4'll,  3.10. 

Neale.  the  min.-K.'i'r  of  the  IntU-ry  loan,  341. 

Ne-rwinltn ;  fiiriju-*  attacks  of  the  F'rench  od, 
2s»;-2'»'i. 

Ni-tbetbiiflx.  tb<>Sp.nnii«h:  their goTemor. Gastanaipi, 
l'».*..  IH.-,.  His  in.:apHeity,  104.  William  III. 
incited  to  ttike  up<m  himmdf  tho  p>Temment  of, 
l'.».-|.  I'tii.  The  i:ie.tor  of  Ilavaria  appolnteil  to  the 
governniMnt  of,  l.i>).  Im)>ortanc«>  of  the  CTeUts  In, 
2-1].     Miliiirv  oih'rationN  in.  in  ltJ9<t.  4H.^ 

N.M<:istl....|..hn  Iloib-K.  Duke  of;  eotortaliu  WlUUm 

111.  :it  ^\rllH.^k.  42o. 


Newmarket ;  its  appenroncc  in  the  17th  century,  424. 

Visit  of  William  III.  to.  424. 
Newidettcrs;  the  manuscript,  of  Dyer,  363 

NewhpapTS ;  the  Loudon  (iazettM  the  only  one  in 
exiiiteuce  before  the  Kevolution.  3fi3.  Dyer's 
manuscript  newsletters,  30.'!.  Their  first  appear- 
ance, 418.  The  liOndon  (iuzelte,  41S.  The  periodi- 
cal papers.  418.  The  Ob^Tvati^r.  418.  The 
Athenian  Men-ury,  418.  HouKbton's  Collection, 
419.  The  IntellUence  Domextic  and  Foreign,  410. 
Tho  English  Courant,  410.  A  crowd  of  new  ones 
appear,  410.  Appearance  of  the  newspa)>crs  of 
that  period,  419.  Leading  articles  4*20.  The 
publication  of  newspapers  connUed  at  hy  the 
goremment,  420.  ColU>ction  of  the  early  news- 
papers In  the  Hritlsh  3Iuseuni.  420.  note.  Salutary 
change  produced  by  the  cmandpatlon  of  the  pre!<s, 
422.  Character  of  the  English  press  of  the  prei=ent 
time,  422.  Growing  Importanco  of  newspapers,  in 
1607,  530. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  appointed  wardon  of  the  Mint, 
480. 

Noallles,  Marshal;  watches  tho  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  at  tho  Pyrenees,  201.  Taktw  the  fortress 
of  Hosas,  301.  Ordered  to  attack  Barcelona,  354. 
Ills  Tlctory  on  tho  banks  of  the  Tar,  358. 

Noncompounders;  the  party  of  the  Jacobites  so 
called,  273.  Have  undivided  sway  at  St.  Ocr- 
mains,  274. 

Nonjurors;  the  vacant  sees  of  tho  nonjuring  bishops 
filled,  36.  (See  Ken;  Leslie;  Lloyd;  Sancroft.) 
Uproar  among  them  on  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops  to  the  vacant  sees.  30,  et  ce<i.  Clamour  on 
the  conveniion  of  Sherlock.  42-45.  Their  publica- 
tion of  tlie  account  of  the  massacre  of  (llencoe, 
161.  Their  alarm  at  tho  elTei't  of  James's  Declara- 
tion In  England,  171,  172.  Conduct  of  Jeremy 
Collier  and  of  Cot>k  and  Snatt  at  the  execution  of 
Friend  and  I'arkyns,  473. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of;  accompanies  King  William  to 
UoUand,  13.  Attends  the  couK^cratlon  of  Tlllo^ 
son,  37. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  624,  Wl. 

Norman !)y,  Marquesit  of;  .MuIgniTe  created,  353. 

North.  Sir  I)u<lley ;  his  opposition  to  banking,  4.19. 
His  plan  for  tho  rehtoratkm  of  the  currency,  439. 

Northern  Towers;  their  sullen  and  menacing  de- 
meanour, 190.  Form  tho  Third  I'arty  In  Europe, 
190.    Watched  by  William,  2S3. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  >:arl  of;  accompanies 
William  III.  to  Holland,  18.  Blamed  by  the 
nation  fur  the  InactlTlly  of  the  fleet.  212.  Ke- 
criminatluns  between  him  and  the  Admiral  Rus- 
sell, 21'2.  IJls  enmity  to  Kussell.  212.  Censured 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  219.  His  dtifrnce.  219. 
His  colleague,  John  Trenchard,  '2f\!i.  Nottiug- 
bam's  Integrity  thought  highly  of  by  William.  327. 
Retires  from  oilBce,  329.  Riches  aoiiuired  by  him, 
329. 

Oates,  Titus;  the  founder  of  the  srtaool  of  false  wit- 
nesses, 131.  Ills  discontent  at  the  smallness  of  his 
pension,  132.  Ills  asplratlcms  for  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  132.  Admftted  to  communion  among 
the  Baptlits,  who  turn  him  out.  132,  i:«.  His 
house  at  Whitehall.  133.  Ills  intimacy  with  Wll- 
lUm  Fuller,  133,  IM.  ruuishmcnt  of  his  pupU 
Fuller,  130. 

Obsenrator;  the  periodica]  paper  so  called.  41fl. 

O'Donnel,  Baldearg  (the  (VDonnel);  flics  with  his 
retainers  to  Mayo,  77.  Goes  over  to  the  English 
camp,  78. 

Oracles  of  Reason,  the ;  of  Blount  2o2. 

Ormond.  Duke  of;  accompanies  King  William  to 
Holland.  13.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk, iOo.  Wonnded  and  taken  primner  at  th« 
battle  of  Landen,  288.  Exchanged  lor  the  Duk« 
of  Berwick,  288. 

Ostalric ;  taken  by  the  French,  358. 

Overall.  D«x>tor  John,  Bl*hop  of  Exeter;  his  treatise 
on  the  rights  of  civil  and  eocledastical  govemora, 
43.  Its  influence  over  the  opinions  of  Sherlock, 
43. 

Oxford;  visited  by  William  III.,  426. 

ralamos ;  taken  by  the  French.  308. 
Palatinate,  devastated  by  the  Duke  of  Lorgea,  301. 
I»ale,  the,  58,  69,  67. 

PaplUoo,  Thomas;  bla  connectfcm  with  the  Sail 
India  Coapany,  100.    He  retiree  firom  the  Ooa* 
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pnny,  \W\.  U\9  nrcusutions  ngninst  it  109.  Chown 
chairimin  of  tlin  comuiilUv  for  cxnmiuiois  the 
]ff;ality  of  the  Eaxt  India  monoroly,  331. 

PariK;  fxpeJicnt  of  Lewb  XIV.  for  kcejiing  It  In 
good  humour.  303. 

Parky np,  irir  William,  396.  His  part  in  a  Jacohlto 
pintf  407.  Joins  Barclay  in  the  A8M«Kination  Plot, 
4.')3.  Arreted,  466.  Tried,  471.  I'oand  guilty, 
471.    Ilifl  execution.  473. 

Parliament;  oiM>ning  of  tiio,  of  1691,  95.  ARpect  of 
afTuini,  9.5.  The  cit^stion  closed,  136.  Meeting  of 
Parliament  in  iri92.  216.  Memlters  corrupted  by 
Caermarthcn  and  Trevor.  240.  Discu^^iions  In  the 
llun<<>8  on  Parllnmentary  Reform,  23H.  8erTtlity 
of  tile  Parliament  of  1061.  219-241.  The  nuiunce 
of  placi>men  in  i'.-irliameut,  241.  The  Triennial 
Ilill,  246.  Rrniarkii  on  the  secrecy  of  parliamcn^ 
ary  proceedings,  248.  A  ministry  nece«>itary  to 
inrliamentary  irovornment,  liOb.  Commencement 
of  the  Fi-s^ion  (rf  ltvl)3,  1604,  327.  Parliament  pro- 
rogued. 351.  Parliam'*ntary  Inqulrieii  into  the 
oftrruption  of  the  public  officer,  380.  The  Parlia- 
ment dissolved.  42:i.  Meeting  of  the  Parliament 
of  It'Jii,  431.  Meeting  of  I'arliament,  44:1.  Pro- 
rogued. 4S2.  Mwtlng  of  the  Ilow^ii,  503.  I*ar- 
liaiiicnt.nry  proceedings  touching  Keniriclt's  con- 
fession, f>14.    Close  of  the  8es>'ion,  538. 

Parliiunent,  Scotti.«Ii :  opening  of  the  session  of  1607, 
5t1.  Act  fir  settling  Schools  542.  Case  of  Tho- 
mas Aikenheod,  542.  Session  of  1693,  266.  Its 
olM^HinlousncMs,  26$.  Its  enactments  against  the 
Jacobites,  263.  Its  lecblation  on  occlesLtatical 
matters,  208.  Its  silen(x>  on  the  massacre  of  Olen- 
coe,  268.  Sei'sion  of  1605.  .3'.>7.  Its  inquiry  into 
the  niassacre  of  Olencoe,  30S.  The  Maniucs  of 
Tweedale  ap{>ointed  I»rd  High  Commissiouor,  307. 
Ilep«>rt  of  the  Cummiltce,  400.  Orders  tlio  prose- 
tut  ion  of  the  subonlinates  in  the  Glencoe  mascfa- 
cro.  401.    Clo5e  of  the  sefsion.  404. 

Parliament.  Iri»}i;  held  in  Chichester  House,  260. 
Comjioiiition  of  that  of  1692.  260.  lU  limited 
powers.  2>^J.     Proceedings  of  the  session,  26). 

Paternoster  How.  251. 

Pateri^on.  >Vi]liani;  his  onrly  life,  347.  His  plan  of 
a  national  bank,  347.  His  plan  taken  up  by  Mon- 
tague. :W7. 

Patrick,  nibhop  of  ¥Aj ;  his  appointment,  42. 

Paul'v,  St..  cntiio«.irHl :  opening  of,  560. 

Pwrs:  their  privil^gi-s  In  trials,  118.  The  Court  of 
tiie  Ixird  High  .Steward.  118.  Their  ancient  inri- 
dious  privileg<>K.  118.  Attempts  of  the  Lords  to 
iniproTti  the  method  of  conducting  trials  of  peers 
for  treason,  118. 

Pembroke,  Thnuian  Herbert,  Karl  of;  takes  charge 
of  the  Privy  .Seal,  139.  Supports  the  Triennial 
IHIl.  246. 

Pendi'rgruss :  gives  information  to  Portland  respt'ct- 
ing  the  Asj>a>8inntiuu  J'lot,  462.  His  interview 
with  William,  462. 

Penn,  William;  charged  by  Preston  with  treason- 
able conduct.  26.  Warrant  iftsned  again^t  him.  28. 
AtU>nds  the  burial  of  (imirgt;  Fox,  28-3.1.  Conceals 
himsflf,  33.  His  fcingiilar  interview  with  ^<idnoy, 
33.  His  escape  to  France,  34.  lleturus  to  Kngland, 
and  renews  cis  plots,  34. 

Piedmont ;  advantages  gained  by  the  French  in,  69. 

Placo  Bill ;  again  bniught  into  the  Commons,  and 
passed,  olio.  Passtts  the  Ixirds,  335.  The  King 
refiiHei  to  pass  the  bill,  336.  Read  ogain  thrice, 
but  not  paB«<'«i.  36S. 

P]a<>en)i^n  :  uui.-^ince  of,  in  Parliament,  241-242.  The 
Place  Bill,  excluding  placemen  from  Parliament, 
intnxlut  ill.  242.  Jleasous  for  admitting  tiic  great 
functionaries,  and  excluding  the  subordinateis 
242-243.  Provisions  of  thf  bill.  244.  Pufvcd  l»y 
the  Commoris.  but  n'j'-cti-d  by  the  Ix)rds,  244-245. 

Plowden,  Francis:  up]"  intcnl  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners fi>r  thi>  government  of  Ireland,  70. 

PolU'xffn.  21. 

Poll  tax.  inipoM^d  in  1603.  341. 

Pol  worth.  Patrirk  I<ord;  attends  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment of  1603..  2(:8. 

Pope.  Alexander;  his  father's  hoard  of  coin,  230. 

Porter  (IaipJ  .iuhtic.*  in  I)ul>lin),  59.  Goes  in  state  to 
St.  Patrirk's  Cathclrul,  .',0. 

Porter.  (George ;  hi.'*  character,  396.  His  part  in  a 
Jacobit*^  plot.  4(.i7.  .Sent  to  guol  and  lit-entted,  407. 
His  sliare  in  tin*  A^isa^^inatiun  Plot,  455.  Arresti>d, 
466.  Allowe<l  to  turn  King's  evidence,  466.  At- 
tempts of  the  Jacobites  to  corrupt  him.  405. 490. 

Portland,  Bentiuck,  Earl  of;  accompanies  King  Wil- 


liam to  Holland.  13.  Sent  to  coniult  Temple  an 
the  Triennial  lUlL  202.  Anxiety  of  WillUm  fbr 
hlm  after  the  battld  of  Landcn,  *i»l.  An  iiMtanee 
of  his  Integrity  and  honour,  38A.  ParlUmcatary 
proceedings  touching  the  grant  of  Crown  Imndi  in 
Wales  to  Portland,  449.  Comes  orer  fn  •m  lloUaiid 
for  money  fiir  William,  4S7.  Ilia  qnallllea  m  a  n*- 
gotiator.  550.    Ilia  meetings  with  Jtoufflers,  UL 

Port  Koyal ;  earthquake  at,  213. 

Portwlown ;  encampment  at,  210. 

Portsmouth :  camp  fiirmed  at.  to  repel  tha  Freodi,  188. 

Powell,  Sir  John ;  made  a  Judge,  295. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Karl  of;  made  a  Dnka  bj 
Jamiif.  169.  The  Order  of  the  Garter  eonfnred  cm 
him  Iiy  James,  169. 

Poyning's  statute,  the.  SGI. 

Press,  liberty  of  the;  ilrst  parliamentary  dlscoaalona 
on  the.  249.  History  of  the  Licensing  Act.  249,  et 
seq.  Tlie  censor  Roger  Lastrange,  249.  Catalofoe 
Fra8er.249.  Edmund  Oohun.  249.  Charlea  Blount, 
251.  War  between  Blount  and  the  censon,  252, 263* 
The  Licensing  Act  passed,  200.  ArKOmenta  hi 
favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  25T.  The  vnli- 
censed  press  of  Anderton,  2M.  KmandpaticMi  of 
the  press,  376.    Its  effect,  418.    ^lutary  change 

{in}duced  by  the  emancipation  of  the  presa,  422L 
till  l)T  tlie  Regulation  of  the  Press  lost  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  636.    See  Newspapem. 

Preston.  liOrd;  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  23.  His 
irresolution  and  eonfeasions,  25.  Brought  beJbia 
tlie  cnuucll,  20.  Pardoned,  34.  llis  subaequant 
life,  35. 

Prior,  Matthew ;  his  bnrlesque  ot  Bolleaa*a  versea  on 
the  taking  of  Namur,  418. 

Privilege;  question  of,  raised  by  tha  Lords,  217« 
Strength  of  privilege  companNi  with  the  weakacas 
of  law,  225. 

I'rotestants ;  protected  by  William  III.,  20.  Bulfftcl 
the  Irish  Itoman  Cathollea  to  a  rigorous  system  of 
police,  59.  Tlie  English  army  in  Ireland  takee  tha 
field.  67.  Sieges  of  Bally  more  and  Athlone.  €7-68. 
The  battle  of  Aghrim,  75-77.  Aheolute  dominatlun 
of  tlie  l*rotestants  in  Ireland,  90.  Act  •zdudinc 
the  Roman  Catholics  fo>m  ofHres  of  public  tmsiin 
Ireland,  98.  Insults  daily  oflered  to  the  Protset- 
ant  adherents  of  James  at  St  Germain*,  271-273. 
A  Kill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Protestants 
brought  into  Parliament,  338.  Allowed  lo  drop,  310. 

PulTendori;  17. 

Racine;  attends  Lewis  XI Y.  in  the  field,  197. 

i:adcliffe,  Uie  pliysician,  360. 

Kappsrees.  the,  62. 

i:ei->inage  Bill,  the,  446. 

Kefiirm,  Parliamentary;  discussions  rcspeetinir,  2S8. 
The  Place  Bill,  242.  The  Triennial  Bill,  240l  Iw 
consistency  of  tlie  Reformers.  247. 

Revenue:  the.  of  1692, 1693,  230. 

Kobart ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  man  of  Tinilnsir,  387. 
.189,  390. 

Rochester.  lAwrenee  Hyde,  Earl  of;  nrovn  «tf  tha 
Council.  139. 

Romsn  Catholics;  their  sufferings  shortly  before  iha 
Revolution.  23,  24.  Subiected  by  the  English  to 
a  rigorous  system  of  police  within  the  pale.  Ml 
Their  revenge.  CO.  Dissensions  among  the  Irfah 
at  Limerick,  63.  Defi>ated  at  Ballymore  and  Alb- 
lone,  67,  68.  The  battle  of  Aghrim,  75,  77.  The 
defeated  army  retreats  to  Limerick  and  Oalway.  77. 
Cowardice  of  the  Irish  horse  at  the  siege  of  Lima* 
rick,  80.  Capilnlation  of  Limerick,  84,  85.  Tba 
truoiM  required  to  make  their  election  between 
their  country  and  Franoe.  107.  Most  of  them 
volunteer  for  France,  K7.  Many  of  tbem  desert, 
RS.    Misenr  of  the  families  of  those  left  bahhid, 

89.  Complete  submission  of  tfee  Roman  Cathollea, 

90.  Celebrated  irink  cxilea.  90,  91.  Act  passed 
excluding  Roman  Cathollea  from  pnUle  trust  in 
Ireland,  98.  Debates  in  Parliament  inspecting  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  98,  ei  asq.  Ptvparatkma  ot 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jacobkes  of  the  north 
of  Kngland  to  assist  the  French  on  their  landing 
in  EngUnd,  167. 

Rooke,  Rear  Admiral  Shr George;  convoys  King  WB- 
ILim  to  Holland,  13.  Joins  the  fleck  under  Ri»- 
sell.  173.  His  defeat  of  the  Franch  at  Ia  HOfML 
177-178.  Convoys  the  Smyrna  fleet,  292,293^  ' 
liiii  squadron  from  destrui^lon  at  th0  Bay  of  1 

293.    livU  safe  to  Cork.  293.    His  evidenra  t 

the  Ilou^e  of  Commons  respectlnc  tha  Bmyx^ 
fleet,  323.  «—      •  j 
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Rrw.kwood.  Ambro«-o:  bis  connertlon  with  the  A«- 
KiH-sination  IM<it,  464.  ArreKted,  4C4.  Triod,  474. 
Kx».*cut«*«l.  475. 

K"!yi.-«:  f.irtn-.-s  of,  takon  by  the  French,  oOl. 

Ko-^s    I^nnl;    attiMiJfl    the  S.*otti8h  Parliament  of 

Royjtr.n  ;  caw  of  military  exaction  at,  379.380. 

llus.-«'ll.  FMwarU  (aft«irwanl««  Earl  of  Orfirxl);  elo- 
vati-ii  to  tho  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleft,  50.  Ills 
Iott«>r  tr>  Williiim,  50.  His  treasionable  conduct,  50. 
iUh'TH  l»!ittle  to  the  French  flewt,  but  is  rcfusetl, 
yr>.  Ilii  c«.ndui't,  1()G.  His  anf^er  at  the  Declara- 
tion of  .Tamt'H.  17J.  Gives  battle  toTourville,  175. 
CuiisiibTK  it  not  HJivhable  to  attack  the  French 
omfit.  211.  K«-turu8  tn  Knplaud.  211.  Blamed  by 
th».»  nation,  211.  Rocrimiuationt?  exchan(?«Hi  be- 
twi>cn  htm  an<I  XottinRham,  212.  His  enmity  to 
Nottinirh.-iin,  212.  Chan;(><i  with  mismanaeemvnt 
in  till!  conduct  of  the  fleet.  219,  220.  lii^i  defence, 
22(J.  Dirlareii  faultlea.4  by  the  •O^mmona,  221. 
Ut'movfil  from  the  command  of  the  fleet,  2d5.  Ilis 
inlliionro  iu  the  Whijr  party,  313,  314.  Pcnwnally 
dislikf*!  by  the  Kinp.  327.  Appoint*«d  First  Lord 
of  tliK  Aiimiralty,  329.  AppoInte<l  to  the  command 
of  t.hi'  Chinnvl  fleet,  329.  T^ke*  the  fl«»t  to  the 
Mi»<literranean,  355.  Compwls  the  French  to  leave 
Oit:ili)nia.  .'J.')S.  Improvements  in  the  navy  under 
hU  :i'iinini>itration,  359.  Undispute<l  master  of 
th.>  .McJiterninoan,  41S.  His  popularity,  428. 
Returnol  for  Middlesex,  429.  Created  F^rl  of 
Orfopl.  .VJU. 

Kutb.  Saint;  sent  from  France  a«  commander-In- 
ch l«'f»>f  tbrt  Iri-b  army,  W.  His  merciless  charac- 
t«T.  C().  His  Mtrenuous  exertions  to  diw^ipline  the 
Iri<h  trciops,  07.  Takes  tli«  field  at  the  head  of  a 
larje  army,  1)9.  Reinforces  the  pirrison  of  Ath- 
lon*', »;'.».  IntirfMrenctt  of  Tvri'onnel  in  thn  field. 
70.  Snint  Ruth's  dislike  ofVarsfleld,  70.  His  dis- 
may  Jit  tbe  los"»  of  Atlilone.  72.  Retreats  towards 
(iiilway.  72.  His  temper,  73.  74.  His  determina- 
tiou  to  fii:ht,  74.  i'itches  his  tent  near  Aghrim, 
74.  A'tniinisttTs  religious  stimulant*  to  his  army, 
74.     Killi  .1  at  tbe  battle  of  Aghrim,  70. 

Ruvi'.rny.  M.tniuls  of  ^eldest  son  of  the  refugee); 
w'rvos  under  iJinkell  in  Ireland.  fi7.  His  ^hare  in 
tbe  fh'.n'  of  Athlone.  71.  And  in  the  Itattlo  of 
A'.:hrim,  75.  His  interview  with  8arrfield,  82. 
CnaU^d  KatI  of  Galway.  210.  C**ee  (lalway,  tUiri 
of.)  Taken  pri-soner  at 'the  battle  of  Landen,  but 
penerou>Iy  |Krmittod  to  escape,  2*i8. 

Ry.><wii'k;  ('onjfrejw  of,  547.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
Rij^ncii,  550. 

Sarkvjllc,  CoLinel  George  (the  Jacobite);  his  inter- 
view with  Marlliorough.  53. 

Salaries  and  fi>es  of  oflSclal  men;  debates  in  Parlltr 
nient  on  tbe.  90. 

Salishiirv.  .lames  Cecil,  Earl  of;  included  In  Young's 
plot.  r'<:;-lH4. 

.«nlt.  t:ix  on.  4^2. 

Samrt'ft.  Archbishop:  his  delusion  as  to  his  own 
iin|K)rt.uice,  .',S.  His  rcfu.-ml  to  vacate  liambeth 
r.iiru'e,  39.  Compelled  to  leave.  39.  His  determi- 
nnti'in  t<>  injun*  tbe  Chun'h  as  much  as  poosible. 
4').  His  .llfTer.Min,  with  Ken,  40.  His  h.-itred  to 
the  K-t.-iMished  ('hun-li.  40.  His  provision  for 
tbe  episrH.p.nl  snccesslon  amonc  the  nonjurors,  41. 
Inclti.letl  in  Young's  plot.  18r>-184.  Opinion  enter- 
tained of  bim  at  St.  Germains,  272. 

SarsttiM.  Patrick;  taken  the  lead  during  the  abey- 
ance of  uutbority  in  Limerick,  61.  Patent  of 
|M.er:iL'e  f.-nt  to  bim  by  .lames,  i'A.  Fortifies  Bal- 
lytn'-rH. »]'.  Disliked  by  both  Tyrconnel  and  9aint 
Ruth.  70.  His  immense  influence  over  his  re- 
t-iiniT<<.  70.  Hi-i  ilistnrlination  to  hazarding  a 
b:tttl<-.  73.  His  p<.vition  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim. 
70.  Covers  tbe  retreat  of  the  defeated  Irish 
tr-mp.;.  70.  Hi"'  part  in  the  siege  of  Limerick,  79, 
Hi''  int-rviiw  with  the  Maniu»»ss  of  Ruvixny.  82. 
Hi-'  'lispuiewith  (iinkell,  85.  Induces  a  large  part 
r^t  the  Iri.Hh  army  to  accompany  him  to  Franco, 
jsi"..  K7.  ss.  I><>K(.>rti<)n  of  many  of  them,  88.  Tliey 
piiil  for  France,  89  Ap|K'int«'d  to  the  crmmand 
of  tbe  Irish  tnxips  in  the  French  expedition  to 
Knu'Iand,  101.     M()rtally  Wfmnde<l  at  I/inden.  289. 

Havov.  Duke  of;  defeatol  by  the  French  at  MarsigUa, 
3'ii.     ]).'^t'Tin  tbe  coalition,  493. 

S.avoy,  th'-:  its  i)rivilegcs  alK>Iished.  537. 

Saxonv.  F.l'.'ctnr  «»f;  emlmrraasments  rtnied  by 
iiiin',  192.  Quarrels  with  the  l^ince  of  Baden, 
2^^3. 


Schomberg,  Sfeinhart :  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Uinster,  2in. 

Schools;  ostablishment  of.  in  Scotland,  642.  Good 
effects  of  the  national  system  of  education,  642. 

Scotland:  ministerial  changes  In.  140,  ot  seq.  State 
of  the  Highlands.  142.  The  massacre  of  Ulencoe, 
167.  Meeting  of  the  ."(cottish  Parilament  In  1693, 
206.  And  in  1095, 397.  Inquiry  into  the  massarro 
of  aieneoe,  398.  State  of  Scotland  in  1697,  641. 
Reassembling  of  the  Parliament,  641.  The  Act 
fur  settling  Schools,  642. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward;  sworn  of  the  Council,  139. 
Soothed  and  flattered  by  'William,  140.  His  opi- 
nion of  fiireigners,  218,  219.  Op|K>ses  the  Trien- 
nial Rill.  246.  Bribed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
301.  Ilis  influence  over  his  party  partially  lost, 
3*22.  Dismissed  from  the  Treasury.  353.  Suspected 
of  having  rcceiveil  bribes,  382,  *384.  OppoMd  at 
Exeter  at  the  general  election  of  1G06.  429.  Do- 
ffAted,  430.  Returned  (br  Totness,  430.  His  speecii 
against  the  bill  for  attainting  Fenwick,  615. 

Shadwell,  Thomas;  his  Volunteers,  67, 68, note.  IUb 
drama  of  the  Stockjobbers.  232. 

Shaftesbury,  third  Earl  of;  his  character  of  Thomas 
Wharion.  321. 

Shannon ;  French  fleet  in  the.  66. 

Shakspeare,  William;  hia  Tempest,  as  preaented 
under  the  title  of  the  Enchanted  Island,  130, 
note. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  42. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William ;  appohited  to  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  42.  Story  of  his  conversion  from 
Jacobitism,  43.  Publishes  his  views,  44.  Pas- 
quinades on  him,  44.    And  on  his  wife,  47. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley;  convoys  King  William  to 
Holland,  13.    Joins  the  fleet  under  Russell,  174. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  474. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Earl  of;  his  correspondence 
with  St.  Uermalns,  48.  His  suK^equont  remorse, 
49.  Brings  in  the  Triennial  Rill,  246.  His  refnsal 
of  office.  329.  Receives  a  pressing  letter  from  Elisa- 
beth Villiers,  ;«9.  And  from  Wharton  and  Rus- 
sell. 330.  Real  causes  of  his  refusal,  330.  Visited 
by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  361.  Induced  by  the 
King  to  accept  the  seals,  352.  Rewarded  with  a 
Dukedom  and  the  Garter,  362.  Entertains  William 
III.  In  the  Wolds,  426.  Ilis  nervousness  at  the 
confession  of  Fenwick,  662.  Ills  poftition  and  feel- 
ings, 632. 

Sidney,  (afterwards  Lord  Romncj) ;  his  strange  In- 
terview with  William  Penn,  33.  Appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  269.  Falls  to  conciliate  the 
Englishry,  260.  Holds  a  parliament  in  Dublin, 
260.  Puts  an  end  to  the  session.  261.  Recalled, 
262.  Created  Earl  of  Romnoy  and  Piaster  of  the 
Ordnance,  427. 

Simon,  Saint,  Duke  of,  163,  note.  Attends  Lewis 
XIV.  on  his  campaign  lo  the  Netherlands,  197, 200. 

Sion  House,  129. 

SixtuB  V. ;  his  extermination  of  outlaws  In  the  Papal 
dominions,  160. 

Skinners'  Company;  the,  112.  The  Skinners'  Hall, 
112. 

Small-pox :  Its  ravages,  369. 

Smith,  Aaron;  examined  bj  the  Lords  as  to  the 
committal  of  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon  to  the 
Tower.  217.  His  connection  with  John  Trenchant, 
265.  Ills  hatred  of  the  Jacobites,  860,  362.  The 
Lancashire  prosecutions,  361.  Ordered  to  tbe  bar 
of  the  House,  367. 

Smith,  Adam;  his  view  of  the  Natfonal  Debt,  236. 

Smith.  John ;  appointed  to  a  eommisdonershlp  of 
the  Treasury,  363. 

Smith.  Matthew,  the  spy,  631. 

Smithfleld,  executions  In,  216. 

Smyrna  fleet:  miscarriage  of  the,  291.  Tbe  mlsfhr- 
tune  discussed  In  the  House  of  Commons,  327. 
Speech  of  Montainie  respecting,  327.  Tbe  fleet 
voted  to  have  been  treacherously  mismanaged,  328. 

Snatt,  tbe  nonjuring  divine ;  bis  conduct  at  tbe  exe> 
cution  of  Friend  and  Parkyns,  478.  Arrested,  473. 
Set  at  liberty,  474. 

Solmes,  Count:  his  conduct  at  tbe  battle  of  Sieln- 
klrk,204,206.  Universally  disliked,  219.  Mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  288. 

Somers,  John  (afterwards  Lord  Somen);  conducts 
tbe  prosecutions  of  Preston  and  bis  accomplices,  24. 
Made  Attorney  General,  222.  Opposes  the  Bill  fbr 
the  Regulation  (^Trials  In  eases  of  High  Trea«>n, 
233.  Takes  tbe  ebair  In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  2M.    Appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
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Si>al.  2CG.  ITi)«  Rmliionce  In  the  Whip:  party,  314. 
IIU  pulilic  ttiiil  privHU)  i'haractur.  :>14.  Hin  accom- 
pli>hiiK^Dt!(,  315.  UU  muiiiflo«i)t  patmnaKe  of 
fi^i)hi«<  and  learning.  31&.  Charp'il  with  irreliirion 
and  immorality,  315.  ilia  plan  for  the  rcHturation  of 
the  ctirrcncY,  442.  Cruatud  Baron  of  Evesham,  539. 

S()Tcrei);n  of  Kn|(Iand ;  reiitnn  but  dfvs  not  KOTem, 
19.    i'eculiar  prerOf^tive.4  of  the,  UX),  101. 

Sp.iin:  her  fallen  jrrentnem,  102.  DiKorKaniration 
of  itM  whole  admiuiittrttUoD,  lii3.  (-harles  II.  and 
hi.*  minister  (laMtana^H,  193.  The  French  plan  for 
cumpfllinK  hur  to  itiie  fi^>r  peace.  354.  Catalonia 
ravai^ed  by  the  Frenrh  under  NoailleR.  3o8.  The 
Frenrli  driven  out  by  tlie  KnglUh  fleet,  under 
Ku^iiell,  ''ioS.  Wretched  condiiiou  of  her  army  and 
navy.  3.'»9. 

Speke.  IIu»:h.  265.  3G0. 

fcipice  Inlands:  the  Dutch  in  the,  122. 

b'prat.  lii.'^iiop  of  Ilo«-heAter ;  plot  of  Robert  Young  to 
implicate  liim  and  other  divines,  183.  Taken 
into  custody,  IS.*).    Examined  by  ttie  Council,  180. 

Stair,  MaKlfr  of  (Sir  John  Dalrymple) :  his  joy  at  the 
delay  of  Mac  Ian  of  Glcni^oe  in  taking  the  oath, 
147.  His  character  and  Uients  UX.  Probable 
caUHeM  for  his  hatred  of  Mac  Ian  of  (ilencoe,  149. 
llui  hatred  of  tlie  lawlexi  IIi;;lilan(i  cUns,  IbO. 
His  plans  C^r  eTcterminnlin^  tliem.  151.  Induces 
tlie  Kin^  t'l  (ilKU  the  order  fur  their  destruction, 
153.  The  nitiRMcre  of  Ulencrte,  157.  Ills  mortifi- 
cation at  the  e>M>apc  of  hO  many  of  the  clan,  10:2. 
Accompanies  Wiilium  tu  Holland, 2i;7.  Hisletters 
tile  s<)le  caum*  of  thn  ma>-sacre  of  Glencoe,  401. 
Cenxured  by  the  Scotti$>h  Parliament,  401.  His 
crime  extenuated  by  the  ScDtllsh  I'arliament,  401- 
4()o.  I)i!<nii}-sc4l  by  the  Kint;  for  his  oouncction 
with  the  Uleni.*oe  moHs^rro,  404. 

Stamfonl ;  vi.-it  of  William  III.  to.  425. 

Stanifonl.  Earl  of;  entertains  William  III.  at  Brad- 
j:at«-.  42.\ 

Stamp  duties.  orii;!n  of  the.  341. 

ijtateH  (ieneral;  King  William's  attendance  at  a 
sitting  of  the,  10. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  334-3.">7. 

steward.  Court  of  the  liord  High,  118,  119.  Case  of 
l/)nl  Mohun.  224-225. 

Stlllin;;tleet.  Hiiiliop;  attends  the  consecration  of 
Tilliitson.  37. 

Stock-jobber*:  orijcin  of,  230,  232,  note. 

Sul>siiiii>s  (;r.-iiited  by  P.nrlinment  for  the  extraordi- 
nary neeeH'iitieii  of  the  Uovernmi'nt.  227.  Amount 
of  subshlies  at  variouK  pi^riods.  227,  note. 

Sunderland,  Ilobert  .''iMMMvr,  Earl  of;  hatful  by  the 
nation,  [H)^.  Wm  n]>n.-«tnny,  oOS.  His  escape  to 
Itottenlam,  309.  Thrown* into  prison  there,  bnt 
released,  300.  His  S4-cund  npo^taKy,  309.  Puts 
forth  an  a|»olo;;y.  3(>'.>.  His  return  to  England, 
'.WJ.  Itetires  into  serluNion.  310.  Reappears  in 
Parliument,  310.  His  art  of  whi>porin)r.  310. 
Taken  a  residence  n«Mir  Whitehall,  .ind  \»  consul  tid 
on  Kni;lii«h  politics  by  the  Kin^.  311.  He  advises 
the  Klnpr  to  ^Ive  the  preference  to  tlie  Whigs,  312, 
His  n^asons.  312.  E(Tei:1s  a  reconciliation  between 
AV'illiiim  and  the  Princess  Anne,  392.  U\n  seat  of 
Altliorpe  \  i-iited  bv  King  William,  424.  Appointed 
1/oni  Ch.tinl>erlain.  540. 

SwiHleii ;  her  men.ic.ing  demeanour,  190. 

Swifi.  Dr.  Jonathan:  his  remarks  on  the  conquore'l 
Irirtli.  01,  note.  His  attack  on  the  Government, 
l»2.  His  n>-<idence  at  Moor  Park.  202.  His  early 
life,  2*k{.  Sent  from  Temple  to  explain  hi.*«  views 
on  the  Triennial  Hill  to  the  King,  2d4.  HLi  re- 
marks on  Lord  Simmers,  314,  note.  His  character 
of  Tliomiut  Wliartjn,  322.  His  opinion  of  Eliza- 
beth VilUerri,330. 

TJiafe.  tlio  informer,  3(J1-JM. 

T:ilina>li.  Thoni.r<«;  serves  under  (Hnkell  in  Ireland, 
07.  Hi4  vhare  in  the  sieize  of  Athlone,  71.  And 
at  the  tuittle  of  A}chrim.  75.  High  opinion  enters 
talnoil  of  his  military  qiialiHcitions.  219.  Apiiointed 
tn  the  coinmaiiil  of  the  tni«)ps  on  boanl  of  the  Earl 
of  Herk>'U-y'M  H4uadri>n.  354.  Lands  at  Brent,  355. 
M«»rtally  woiiiid)><l.  35»i. 

Tankerville.  Kiirl  of,  470. 

Tarli't ;  his  plan  for  p:u-ifyinp  the  Highlands,  142. 

Tavi-'t'jirk,  Manimiw  of  (son  of  I^rd  William  Rua- 
m-11).  42:». 

Taxation  :  in  the  years  \r,*M.  1003,  229. 

Tea :  iutHKluctiou  of.  into  Knu'land.  104.  Increase 
in  tile  iuiiK>rls  of,  bcfon*  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 104. 


Temple,  Sir  William ;  his  work  on  thi^  BataTlao  Ftd»- 
ratton  refi*rrrd  to,  234.  Gonsultud  by  the  King  oa 
the  Triennial  Bill.  2G2.  Pends  hi*  Swretarj,  Mft^ 
to  convey  his  opinkm  to  the  Kiog,  !K3. 

Third  Party,  the,  in  Europe.  100. 

Thoniond  Bridge,  affair  of,  81. 

TlllotHon.  Archbishop:  contecrated  ArehUsliop  of 
Canterbury,  37.  Respect  paid  to  him  by  the  p«ff% 
37.  His  popularity  in  the  aty  of  LoodOD.  ST.  li- 
bels of  the  Jacobitea  on  him.  37.  Illit  fbfdTeacei 
of  hia  enemies,  38.  Uia  death,  365.  KladoeaP  6t 
WilUam  to  hia  widow,  865.  Price  raidiKd  by  Ui 
sermons,  365. 

Time  barsalns ;  origin  ol^  232. 

Titus,  Colonel ;  his  speech  on  the  Oommons'  TViennlil 
Bill.  246.    His  speech  on  the  Lords*  BliL  344. 

Tonaon;  the  bookseller,  436. 

Torlns;  their  feelings  on  the  state  of  the  law  for  r 
laUng  Uie  trials  fnr  traason.  115, 116,  117.  i 
of  parties  in  1692,  217.  The  Tbrlet,  hatred  of  the 
national  debt,  233.  Their  riew  of  PwUamentarr 
Reform.  238,  et  aeq.  Their  opposition  to  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  246.  Theb-  Insular  policy,  312.  Tba 
chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  822.  Seymoor,  322. 
Ma^rave,  322.  lUrley,  323.  Foley.  826.  How«, 
326.  State  of  parties  at  tlie  general  elcctkm  9t 
1605.  427. 

Toumay ;  headquarters  of  Villen^  at,  406. 

TourvUle,  Admiral :  appointed  to  the  command  of  tha 
Bn>st  fleet,  165.  Sets  sail  for  KngUnd.  176.  GIrea 
battle  to  the  EngliAh  fleet,  175.  His  flichi,  17«L 
Presents  himself  before  Lewis  at  Vervaillca,  201. 
Commands  the  Brest  squadron.  292.  Joins  Kstreei 
at  Gibraltar,  292.  Destroys  the  Smyrna  fleet  at 
Lagos,  293.    His  squailron  Mnt  to  Barrvlnna.  8M. 

Trade ;  itowers  of  the  English  monarch*  Ibr  the  rrgfv- 
lalion  of.  100.  Monopolies  created  in  the  rei^  of 
Queen  Eliiaboth.  101.  Those  granted  by  Jamcf 
1.,  >J1.  The  F^ast  India  Company,  102.  Child't 
remarks  on  free  trade,  114. 

Treason :  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  Bill  for  ragn* 
lating  Trials  in  eases  of.  115.  The  former  method 
of  conducting  trials,  117.  The  bill  passed  by  tha 
Cummons,  117.  Tlio  chief  enactments  of  it,  117. 
Sent  to  the  Unpor  House,  117.  Returned  amended, 
but  rejected  by  the  Commons,  118, 110.  Keaaona 
of  the  Commons  for  opposing  the  lionls*  anwmt 
menl,110,12l.  Tlio  hill  sulfcrvd  to  drop.  121.  Tba 
bill  resumed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  222.  Suf- 
fered again  to  drop,  223.  Again  brcnuht  in,  S33L 
itut  thrown  out,  333.  Again  introdu«-ed,  and  apain 
lofit,  30H.  Pawning  of  the  Act  for  the  Kegulatka 
of  Trials  in  raw*  <if.  447. 

Treby :  made  Chief  JuHtiee  of  the  Common  Pleaa^  29& 

Tredenham :  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill.  246. 

Trenchard,  John ;  appointed  Secretary  of  State  with 
Nottingham,  265.  Account  of  him.  265.  Ilbi  rial 
position.  205.  Complsints  of  his  adminlftratloD, 
8(30.  His  severity  to  the  Jacobites,  360.  The  Lan* 
cashira  pro.-«ecutions,  361.  yailure  of  hia  health, 
3(36.    His  death,  406.  407. 

Trevor,  Sir  John:  employed  to  corrupt  member*  cf 
tho  House  of  Commons.  221.  His  intefn^ty  an^ 
pocted,  205.  His  duties  as  an  equity  Judge  {nalR> 
cienUy  performed.  265.  Ills  Tensllty,  S^  381. 
Found  guilty  and  cetisured  by  the  Uonae.  the  qaae> 
tion  being  put  by  himself,  383.  Kxpelled  firom  the 
House,  .1^3. 

Triennial  Bill:  passed  by  the  Ilonse  of  Lords,  2I& 
Refusal  of  the  King  to  pass  It,  262.  Again  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  833.  nirowa  out, 
333.    Passes  into  a  law.  368. 

Trouin,  Du  (iuay ;  the  freebooter,  213. 

I'rumball.  Sir  William;  appointed  subordinate  Sec- 
retary of  State.  407. 

Turks:  defeated  in  battle  by  Lewis  of  Baden,  U. 
Opposed  to  littwis  of  Baden  on  the  Danube,  201. 
Compel  the  generals  of  the  Empire  to  ralia  ttM 
siege  of  Belgrade,  30l. 

Turner.  Bii«hop  of  Ely;  charged  by  Preiton  with 
treasonable  conduct.  26.  Warrant  isanod  to€  Ui 
apprehension,  24.    Escapes  to  France.  28. 

Tweedale,  John  Hay,  Marquess  of:  appointed  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Scottish  I'arliamant, 
397. 

T>'bum,  1S8.  Interest  of  the  Londonera  In  an  ax** 
'cntion  at  472.  473. 

Tymnnnel,  Kicliard  Talbot,  Earl  of;  his  return  to 
Ireland,  65.  Itepresentations  made  to  James  i^ 
specting  his  incapacity,  65.  His  increasing  mental 
and  bodily  inflrmities,  70.    lUs  interfennire  willi 
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Saint  Uutb  in  the  field,  70.  IHh  aixllke  of  Sarfl- 
lifltl.  70.  riamours  of  Tyrc«innol'8  enemies,  70-72, 
lU'turriH  to  Liinnrick,  7.'i.  Illii  populnrity  in  Lime- 
rick. 1^.  Ili.o  pn^parations  for  deft'DilinK  Llmerlrk, 
78,  7'.).  Illn  (iL-oiioudeDcj,  79.  Ills  dtath,  70.  Ili4 
burial  i)lace,  79. 

Uzc8,  Duke  of;'Mlain  at  Landon,  289. 

Vauban.  Marsh.il  do;  pn^wnt  at  the  siegfl  of  3Inns, 
22.  IIi.4  Kkill  as  a  military  engineer,  198.  Con- 
ducts the  Ki('u''>  of  Namur,  198.  Places  Brest  in  a 
high  stat^i  of  defonce.  3.')o. 

Yau-l«mont.  I'rince  of;  his  hi^h  opinion  of  Marlbo- 
nju-ih'.x  talents  us  a  );**neral,  56.  l^ft  in  Flanderii 
to  watch  Villcruv.  40S.  Iliii  skilful  manccuvre, 
408.     Joins  the  nllies  liofore  Namur.  411. 

Vendomn,  U'wis  Duko  of;  hij)  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Slvinkirk.  20i. 

Versailles ;  Iy>r.J  Mi.l.lleton'fl  arconnt  of,  281.  282. 

Vertuo,  the  engraver ;  patroniMrd  by  Lord  Somers, 
ni.'). 

Veto;  the,  of  the  Soven'ii^n.  130. 

Vii'tor  Ani.ndeus  «^f  yavoy ;  grants  a  toleration  for 
th«  \Val.l.Mi«<'s,  Hi),  21. 

Villnroy,  Mar.-'hai  the  Dnke  of;  appointed  to  con- 
dun  the  ranipaii^n  of  1^'Jb,  404.  His  ignorance  of 
th.'  duties  ofu  txri'at  general,  40r>.  Fixes  bis  head- 
(luart'TS  at  Tournay,  400.  1 1  i<4  ran'lessness  in  al- 
lowing Vauileuviiit  to  eK-'ape  to  (ihent,  408,  409. 
Takt's  Dixmuyile  and  I)«»ynse,  411.  Hombards 
Urus-^tls,  411.  (.Joes  to  the  relief  uf  Namur,  but 
withdraws,  414, 

Villi-.TS.  Klizalixth ;  her  influence  oyer  the  Princre 
of  Orau^'f  wlijlt'  at  the  Hague,  330.  Her  qualifl- 
cations  of  mind,  330. 

Walker:  his  work  on  the  Icon  Basilike.  249. 

Wall;  hi>  hi^h  i>ositiun  in  Spain,  90. 

War:  iiroire.-.-*  in  the  art  of,  produced  by  clTilisa- 
tlon,  2'<-.». 

WarrinictoTi.  I/ird,  251. 

Warwjrk  CHKtl..;  vi-it  of  William  III.  tn,  420. 

Wau'-hop:  hi>.  hope  in  the  success  of  the  garrison 
of  Llnu-rii-k.  41 S. 

Walilen-«s;  toh-ration  obtained  for  them  by  William 
III..  2u. 

WellKM-k  :  visit  of  Willi.im  in.  to.  42.'). 

Welw.;<vl ;  hi"  papiT  the  ObsiTvalor,  418. 

Wi-yniuuth,  'I'lioni.H  Thynne,  Viscount;  offers  an 
a.HYhiui  to  lUshop  K«Mi,  40. 

Wh.irton.  I'lmnias:  his  early  life,  319.  His  licen- 
ti')Usn»-.HS.  ;i_'M.  His  nieniarity  and  efTrontcry,  320. 
lli:<  stud.  3Ji».  His  art  of  clectioneiTing,  321.  His 
wrvitMv*  to  ibe  Whig  party.  321.  Opinions  of  the 
WhiiT'  and  Toriri  of  his  ohara»'ter,  321-322.  Pei^ 
sonally  <li^likcd  hy  th»>  King,  3'27.  (Obtains  a  rom- 
mittcM-  to  t'xaniine  till'  books  of  the  (.-ity  of  London 
and  tlu'  Kast  India  I'onipany,  .'KJ-SS^.  His  refiort 
to  tlif  Housf  of  Commons  of  the  prrx'eeilings  of 
the  ji'iut  ('onnnJtti«4«  of  lK>th  Hous(>s  as  to  the 
biilx'ry  of  th"  Ka.-t  India  Company,  3S7.  Sent  to 
th»!  l/>rils  to  inform  th.'  Housm'  that  thn  Commons 
had  r«-Jolvi'd  to  ini|>fach  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  3S9. 
M<.v.'s  th..  A.ldr.'ss,  413. 

WhiiTs  ;  llnir  sm-i'rs  at  .^^hfrlock,  4.').  Their  remarks 
on  the  Rtatr  of  till-  law  for  regulating  the  trials 
for  tr.«a«!..n,  ll.-.-ll.-..  State  of  iMirties  in  10U2, 299. 
Whl;:  view  of  I'arliamentary  Kefurm,  2.3S.  et  ge^l. 
Th.-  Whi.:-.  supi-.rt  Ih.;  Trl.Minial  Bill,  240.  Sun- 
d.'rlHMil  alvi«.-4  William  to  jjivo  the  preference  to 
lhi»  Whi.r^.  ;U2.  UfaMaH  for  this  preference,  312. 
Authoritv  »-\ircl«!i'il  bv  the  chiefH  of  thn  party  over 
th..  whnl,'.  W  liii;  lK.dy,'3l3.  llussell,  31.3.  Somers, 
311.  .Mont.'iL'u.'.  310.  Wharton,  31y.  The  gorem- 
ni.-nt  .•ntru't.-l  to  Wld.'.*, 310.  (]ra>Iual  formatiun 
of  a  Whig  ministry.  '.V''.',.  State  of  parties  at  the 
g.-n.-nl  .'i.-ti'in  .'>f  It'.*.*.,  4J7.  A  purely  Whig 
niini>^rry  fiirnivd.  .'i"'»,  F.-elings  of  the  Whigi 
alMut  r.Miwi.'k.  .'>1'>.  KH|M'fiai  marks  of  royal 
favnur  h.-,t'.w.-.l  on  th*-  WhJZ:*,  MH. 

Whit.'fri:irs:  i.ri^il"-""  of.  alM)llsh«'d.  M7. 

Whifn.'v.  .Iini'-s;  tlu'  hi<.:hwavman,  21;'!. 

Wiliiim  III.:  sail.-  for  Ik-lland,  l.'t.  His  dan  gent,  13. 
Lands  at  H-w*-".  U.  Hi-*  joyful  n^-option  by  tha 
Duti'h.  14.  ni-<  t<'<-ling4  on  his  arriial  In  his 
nafiv.'  hmil.  It.  Hi's  .>utranri»  int<>  the  Hague.  14. 
Att»'nd-«  a  •.iflinu'  of  th.'  States  (l.^uernl.  10.  .Meet- 
in*;  of  th<-  jn-at  (  <>nj:r<  xs  at  the  Hague.  10.  Speech 
of  Williii'ii  :.t  th.«  fir^t  mwting  of  tke  Congress, 
17.    (.Vndu-t4  the  departuiuut  of  foreign  afflalrt 


bimsolf,  18.  His  peruHar  talents  as  a  negotiator, 
19-20.  He  obtains  a  toleration  for  the  Waldenses, 
20.  Hastens  to  the  T«lief  of  Mons,  22.  Returns  to 
Kngland,  23.  Trials  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators.  2^ 
William's  unsuspicious  nature.  20.  Treachery  of 
some  of  his  senrants,  48.  He  returns  to  tho  Conti- 
nent, 50.  Ills  sojourn  at  Loo,  56.  Despatches  Marl- 
borough to  fi)rin  a  camp  near  Brus.<els.  56.  Com- 
mencemcnt  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  57.  Splen- 
dour of  his  headquarters,  57.  l*rogreM  of  the  war 
in  Ireland,  58-94.  Pacification  of  the  kingdom, 
93-94.  William  returns  to  England,  95.  Summons 
the  Parliament,  93.  Ke<iue8ti.d  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  dissolve  the  Old  Kast  India  Company, 
114.  Ills  alarm  and  annoyance  at  the  disuoTery 
of  the  treasonable  designs  uf  Marlborough,  125. 
Dismisses  Marlborough  from  his  command,  120. 
Obstinacy  of  the  Princess  Anne  puninhed  by  tho 
King  and  Queen,  129.  Commands  the  adjourn- 
ment of  I*arllament,  136.  Puts  his  Veto  on  a  bill, 
130.  Circumstances  under  which  he  usf.d  his 
Veto.  137-138.  Makefl  some  changes  in  his  house- 
hold and  in  the  ministry,  139.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  of  religious  fecliuK  in  Scotland,  140. 
Sign.-!  the  onler  for  tho  destruction  of  the  people 
of  Oiencne,  153.  His  exculpation,  153.  The  massa- 
cre of  Olencoe,  157.  William  gttes  to  the  Continent, 
102.  Determination  of  the  French  goremment  to 
send  an  expi.<iition  to  EuglamL  If^l.  Effect  of 
James's  Declaration  in  England.  171.  The  English 
and  Dutch  lieets  join,  173.  The  battle  of  La 
llogue,  175.  William's  foreign  policy,  189.  Suo- 
ct*eds  in  preTcnting  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition, 
194.  Lewis  Ukes  the  field,  197.  Siege  of  Namur, 
197.  Battle  of  Steinkirk,  2uO.  Conspiracy,  nf 
Orandvul,  2i>7.  William  returns  to  England,  210. 
Distress  in  England,  213.  Increase  of  crime.  214- 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  216.  Tlic  King's  spet^ch, 
217.  Dehat-s  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  218. 
Sends  a  m<>sjiage  to  tho  House  of  Commons  inform- 
ing thrm  that  he  cannot  dissolve  the  Old  East 
India  C.impany,  220.  His  opposition  to  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  240.  Ail.irws  of  the  Commons  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.  202.  The  King  refuses  to  pass 
the  Triennial  Bill,  202.  .Ministerial  arrangements, 
2(U.  William's  departure  for  IltdUud,  2G0. 
Opinion  entertained  of  him  by  French  statesmen 
of  his  day,  282.  William's  anxieties  and  dim- 
culties,  2S3.  Encamps  near  Louvain,  284.  Ad- 
vances to  Nether  Hespen,  285.  Rum  of  Luxem- 
burg, *2S!i.  William  forUfles  his  posltk)n,  2^6. 
Tho  battle  of  Landen,  287.  William  charges  the 
French  guards,  287.  His  greatness  of  character 
diMpiave<i  iu  battle,  288.  Ilis  retreat,  288,  289. 
His  ability  and  vigour  in  repairing  his  defeat, 
21K)-291.  Reaches  Louvain  and  collects  his  force^ 
291.  His  anxiety  for  Portland.  291.  Ills  return 
to  England,  301 .  His  dislike  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, .'iO.').  Consults  Sunderland  on  the  question 
of  the  internal  ailministration  of  the  n«im.  311. 
Is  induced  to  entrust  the  government  to  the  Whig 
party,  329.  Influence  exerciited  over  him  by 
Elizal»eth  Villiers  while  at  the  Hague.  330.  His 
intenwt  in  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
in  cases  of  Treason,  333,  330.  Kefuseis  tn  pass 
the  Place  Bill,  330.  Rect>ivea  a  Represent  at  ion 
from  the  House  of  Commtms,  330.  His  victory 
over  tlie  Commons,  337.  Prorogues  i*arliament, 
351.  Induces  Shrewsbury  to  accttpt  the  seals  of 
Secretary  of  State,  351.  Bestows  new  titles  on 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  both  partiifS,  353.  Ooe«  to 
the  Continent,  353.  The  French  plan  of  war, 
&U.  The  English  plan  of  war.  354.  The  disaster 
at  Brest,  S50.  WillUm  Ukes  II  uv,  30O.  Re- 
turns to  Kngland.  304.  His  kindness  to  the 
widow  of  Tillotson,  365.  Ciivfs  his  assent  to 
the  Triennial  Bill.  308.  Death  of  .Mary.  309. 
AVIIIiam  founds  Greenwich  ilr^ipital  in  memory  of 
Mary.  37'2.  His  distress.  375.  His  rvconeillatioa 
with  the  IVincess  Anne.  391.  Jacobite  plots  against 
his  person,  394.  His  defiarture  for  Flanders,  397. 
How  fiir  he  was  to  blame  for  not  punishing  the 
author  of  the  massacre  of  (^iKncoe.  404.  The  Duke 
of  Vlllerov,  tlie  French  Manhal,  406.  William 
collects  his  army  at  (ihent.  406.  IU*  d*>t«.rmines 
to  retake  Namur,  406.  His  marches  and  skir- 
mishes. 406.  His  march  straight  upon  Namur, 
408.  Directs  the  siege  in  person.  409.  Appearance 
of  Michael  Qodflrey  In  the  camp.  410.  Surrender 
of  the  town  to  the  allies.  411.  The  French  retire 
into  the  dtadel,  ill.    William  enirusU  the  klege 
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to  the  Dake  of  Barnria,  and  prepares  to  glTe  TUle* 
roy  battle,  414.  Oipitulation  of  the  cartle  of 
Namur,  414.  William  retarai  to  England,  432. 
Di(W>lTe8  the  Parliament,  422.  Yinita  the  IMoeeu 
Anne,  423.  Maken  a  progrcKi  through  the  coontrjf 
424.  Opens  the  session,  443.  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings touching  the  grant  of  Crown  lands  in 
Wale.4  to  Portland,  449.  GoolneM  between  WUltam 
and  the  Commonn,  4ftl.  Formation  of  two  Jaeobito 

flotB,4.i1.  Jterwick's  Plot,  461.  The  Asiauwlnatinn 
lot.  462.  William  lands  in  Holland,  483.  Ills 
military  operations  in  the  Netherlands,  183. 
Straits  of  his  army,  483.  William's  popuUrltv 
throughout  the  nation,  493.  Negotiations  with 
France,  4U3.  G Inomy  prosiiect  before  William.  496. 
Ills  letter  to  the  ministers  respecting  Fenwick's 
confession,  602.  His  return  to  England,  604. 
Meeting  of  the  Parliament,  604.  Vigorous  reno- 
lutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  606.  William 
examines  Fenwlck,  611.  Sets  out  again  fior  Hol- 
land, 643.  Lewis  offers  terms  of  peace,  647.  Con- 
gress of  Ryswick,  649.    WilUam  openi  a  distinct 


Terms  of  psM*  Httbd,  US. 
Tk«  tiMty  of  Kyswiek  tigiiad,  IMT^ilUam's 


negotiatkm,  648.     _ 
DIfflcaltiM,  caused  by  Spalo  ■ 


antry  into  Loodon.  569. 
William.  King,  and  Qmen  IIai7,OoiMiti 

raised  by  it.  2ta. 
Williams,  Sir  William,  364. 
Window  tax ;  origin  of  tba,  4461 
Wlrtemberg,  Begent  of;  altandi  Om  OnngiMi  At  tkt 

Hague,  U. 
Wlrtemberg,  Duke  of,  joinf  GlBkall  at  BtHjuKon 

with  the  Danish  aoxiUarief,  67.    Bla  ihare  iatka 

siege  of  Athlone^  71. 

Young,  Robert;  his  history,  181.  Acerant  oThli 
plot,  183.  His  agent  Blackhead,  IBS.  Bzanlnad 
by  the  Privy  Ooandl,  164-186.  Renored  ia 
custody,  187.  His  accompUct  Holland,  I881. 
Hanged  for  odning,  188. 

Zen^e.  the;  of  AntliooT  Eamnton,  S71> 
Zolesteln ;  afioompanlM  King  William  to  Hftllaiiil,  1& 
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